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ENT EO DUCTION: 


No period of equal length has ever been more important 
for the future of England than the first nine years of the 
reign of Elizabeth covered by the correspondence published 
in the present volume. The country was weak, divided. 
and defenceless, ready apparently to fall a prey to one of 
_ the two great continental rivals who sought to dominate it. 
Catholics apprehensive and resentful, Protestants bitter 
and aggressive, were ready to fly at each other’s throats, and 
Englishmen as a whole had no standard or rallying point 
where a common ground of patriotism might be found. 
Nothing but the consummate statesmanship of the great 
Queen, unless indeed we add her marvellous good fortune, 
would have beer able successfully to play off one against 
the other the two European powers which alone England 
_had to fear. Their jealousy of each other and the peculiar 
idiosyneracies of their respective rulers were taken ads 
vantage of to the full by Elizabeth from the very first day 
of her reign, and whilst the well understood characteristics 
of her antagonists led to their policies being more or 
less contiruous and consistent and so capable of being 
combated with comparative ease, her own fickleness and 
vacillation which under other circumstances would have 
‘been ruinous, were really so many points in her favour. 
~Grimr-and subtle statesmen like Alba, de Granvelle and 
_Philip himself playing their great game with far reaching 
insight and on certain fixed principles of cond&ct, were 
utterly thrown out of their calculations, outwitted over 
and over again by a young woman's apparently pur poseless 
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vagaries. When according to all accepted canons she 
should have taken a certain course, their deep calculations 
were apt to be thrown out of gear by her flying off at 
a tangent on a totally different tack and violating .all_the 
rules of the garne. Elizabeth’s own ministers were often 
as much at a loss to follow or understand the meaning of 
her varying moods as were her rivals. Strong and stead- 
fast Cecil, even heartsick of her changeful frivolity, was 
many times on the point of laying down his heavy burden 
in despair. The letters in the present volume abound 
with references which prove that the keen diplomatists 
who served the wily Philip were far more puzzled by the 
Queen’s weakness than by her strength, and that the 
signal success that attended her policy, the splendid 
achievement of welding England into a united nation 
capable of withstanding the world in arms was not 
effected. by Elizabeth’s statecraft alone, great as that was, 
but also “by the aid of the very qualities which her 
contemporaries looked upon as her principal reproach. 
The foreign series of State Papers of the period in the 
Public Record Office, calendars of which have heen 
published under the editorship of Mr. Stevenson, enable 
us to see the hand of one of the parties to the game, so far 
as the Queen’s constant changes allow it.to be reflected 
in official documents, and glimpses have been afforded 
at the hands of the other players by the publication 
of the Granvelle papers, Gachard’s correspondence of 
Philip II. relative to the Netherlands, the researches of 
MM. Teulet and Mignet, and the various extracts from 
the correspondence contained in the present volume, which.” 
have through various channels reached English readers, 
The first attempt to lay before the public this important 
portion of the vast mass of historical documents housed in 
the Castilian village of Simancas was made 60 years ag: 
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by the publication of the seventh volume of the “ Memorias 
de Ja Real Academia de la Historia—Madrid 1832,” in 
which Don Tomas Gonzales, Canon of Plasencia, gave 2 
kind of slight summary of sorie of the principal letters 
ranging from 1558 to 1576.* There was no attempt at 
completeness and neither the letters chosen nor the portions 
summarised were those which in all cases are of the greatest 
service in the elucidation of the facts interesting to English 
readers, but? such as it was Sefior Gonzales’ book proved 
of important service for some years to the historians of the 
time who found in it a previously unused source of in‘or- 
mation, and largely availed themselves of it. Mr. Froude . 
made the next step in advance by having a large number of 
copies and extracts made from the original correspondence 
at Simancas for the purpose of his history, and the letters 
of bishop Quadra particularly have been used by him 
very largely as a basis of his narrative of events, The 
numerous extracts from the correspondence scattered in 
notes through the pages of Mr. Froude’s history, divoreed as 
they necessarily were from their context, only accentuated 
the need “for historical students to have the text itself 
before them, in order that they might form-their own 
judgment as to its contents. An opportunity was afforded 
for this by the publication in Madrid in 1886 and 
subsequently under subsidy from the Spanish Government 
of volumes 87, 89, 90, 91 and 92 of the ‘“ Documentos 
ineditos para la historia de Espafia” containing the 





ut #tt was called “ Apuntamientos para la historia del Rey Don Felipe 
“¢ Segundo de Espafia por lo tocante asus relaciones con la Reina Isabel. 
# de Inglaterra desde el aiio 1558 hasta el de 1576 formados con presencia 
“ dé ‘Ja ‘correspondencia Diplomatica orginal de dicha epoca por Don 
« Tomas Gonzales, Canonigo de Plasencia.” A translation of a portion 
of these notes relating to the correspondence between 1558 and 1568 was 
published in English in 1865 by Messrs. Chapman and Hall under the 
editorship of Mr. Spencer Hall, F.S.A., Librarian of the Athenzunf. 
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correspondence of Philip I. with his Ambassadors at 
the court of England from 1558 to 1584. I was honoured 
with the commission from the Master of the Rolls to prepare 
and edit a condensed version of these important State 
papers for the usc of English students, but it soon 
became evident to me that so little care and knowledge 
had heen exercised by the Spanish editors in the 
preparation of the volumes ~that much collation and 
correction would have to be done hefore_ any-trustworthy 
xesult could be attained. In many cases the names could 
only be ascertained by an claborate process of deduction ; 
several important letters are ascribed to incorrect dates, 
and even to wrong years, and it has not apparently been 
‘considered necessary that a letter should convey any 
connected sense or meaning, so that the transcribers and 
compositors between them scem to have had a free hand, 
with such a result as might be expected. Although I 
* have done my best under the circumstances. to render the 
present edition as trustworthy as possible, I cannot hope 
that it will be entirely free from blemishes. I have 
carefully compared the Spanish text where doubtful with 
Mr. Froude’s extracts and copies and with transcripts 
of many of the letters in the British Museum, and in 
numerous cases I have filled gaps in the continuity of the 
Spanish correspondence by letters from Philip’s Flemish 
agents who were sent over from time to timé to assist 
his Spanish Ambassadors in the settlement of questions 
concerning Flanders. Where this has been done reference 
is given in the margin indicating where the transcripts I 
have used may be found, but it will be seen that the 
additional correspondence thus introduced has been confined 
entirely to the letters of the special Flemish envoys already 
mentioned and to certain Spanish letters which for some 
reason or other have been omitted by the Spanish cditors, 
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but of which transcripts from Simancas were obtainable. 
The letters contained in the present volume extend from 
the accession of Elizabeth in November 1558 to the end 
of the year 1567, and comprise the correspondence of the 
Count de Feria, of Alvaro de la Quadra bishop of Aquila 
and a portion of that of Diego Guzman de Silva. In this 
correspondence the innermost working of the tortuous 
Spanish policy of the period is for the first time laid- bare. 
It must be confessed that a careful perusal of it does not 
’ tend to raise our opinion of Philip’s statesmanship. Over. 
and over again in the course of the correspondence there 
are junctures arrived at when only a little boldness was 
wanting on his part to place England and all Europe in 
his hands. The blow was never struck. Tis faithful 
emissaries one after the other wore their hearts out in 
beseeching him to accept the offers of the English Catholies, 
to strike a deadly blow at the reformed religion by making 
common cause with the Guises, or by boldly mérrying his 
son Carlos to the widowed Mary Stuart ‘and favouring her 
claim to the English crown, to take up one of the other 
numerous, claimants, to force the Archduke’s marriage 
with Elizabeth, to help the Irish rebels, in fact to do 
anything which would have won him the game. The 
majority of the English nobles were in his pay and interest, - 
the common people out of Lendon and the southern 
counties would have welcomed any ruler who would ensure 
them the peaceful enjoyment of the Catholic religion and 
freedom from molestation in their daily lives. But whilst 
with the English Catholics their religion was their 
principal object and motive, Philip, for all his professed 
devotion, looked upon it mainly as a means to other ends. 
So he delayed and procrastinated, doubted and tetaporised, 
whilst one opportunity after anothcr was lost aid the 
consolidation of England went on until after thirty years 
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of sluggish hesitancy he took the plunge and found to his 
dismay that he had to face a united nation under a mature 
and. popular sovereign instead of a broken and divided 
people under a new and doubtfully legitimate Queen. 
The Ambassador in whose letters the feeling of impaticnce 
and disgust at the King’s inaction are most plainly expressed. 
is the Count de Feria. His high rank and his kinship with 
Philip.allowed him to speak of and to him with a freedom 
which his succcessors dared not emulate. Of all the train 
of gallant nobles, the flower of Castile and Aragon, who 
accompanied Philip to England in July 1554 to espouse 
his elderly bride, one of the’ most splendid and fastuous 
was Don Gomez Suarez de Figueroa, Count de Feria, an 
especial favourite of his royal relative, and who was 
appointed by Philip to be a member of his Council on his 
accession to the throne. High were the hopes of the 
Spaniards of all ranks who came over with the new King. 
England tiey had been told was in future to belong to 
Spain, and they bore themselves before and during the 
journey more like a victorious host going to take posses- 
sion of their conquest than a marriage party. But they 
promptly found out their mistake ; as soon as they arrived 
in Southampton water English distrust and dislike made 


itself felt. Philip thought. it prudent. to allow no one to 


land from the fleet but his nobles and afew of their 
servants, so the soldiers and sailors remained cooped up in 
their ships till they got mutinous and then were packed 
off to Portsmouth and thence to Flanders. On shore 
things were still worse; scowls and black looks greeted the 
Spaniards everywhere. In London none would give them 
houseroom but the City guilds who were obliged to do 
so, Spanish nobles of high rank were insulted and robbed 
in broad daylight in the streets, and most of them made 
haste to shake the dust of the ungrateful country from their 
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feet and went to fight the French in Flanders, But those 
who went and those who stayed were bitterly chagrined. 
They wrote indignant letters to Spain inveighing against 
the barbarians who were so impious as to regard monarchs 
as mere puppets to be governed by the Council, and who 
openly dared to say that all they wanted Philip for was to 
engender a son and then he might go about his business, 
and good riddance, for he should never rule in England. 
The hatred and scorn of the proud Spaniards at the insults 
_ to which they were subjected and. their disappointment to, 
find that they were no more masters of England than 
before the King made the great sacrifice of marrying the 
Queen were all the more intense because they were forced 
to kecp a smiling face. and suffer in silence. But they 
nursed their wrath to keep it warm, and Feria, haughtiest 
and most overbearing of them all, hated England and 
Englishmen with a fierce intensity which constantly 
blazes out in his letters. He had marricd Jae Dormer, 
one of Queen Mary’s maids of honour, a daughter of Sir 
William Dormer of Ethrope and a niece of Sir Henry 
Sidney, and after accompanying Philip to Flanders had 
been again sent over to London in January 1558 to advise 
Mary as to the course she should take respecting the 
loss of Calais and to congratulate her on her supposed. 
pregnancy. He had apportioned to him asa residence 
Durham Place in the Strand, one of the principal royal 
houses, and also had apartments in the palace as if he had 
been an English privy councillor, and even thus early, 
although he appeared to be almost paramount in the 
Queen’s counsels and practically did as he liked, he breaks 
out constantly in his letters in impatient and scornful 
denunciations of English institutions, thé Councillors and 
even of the Queen herself, which prove notwithstanding 
all that has heen said to the contrary how far he was from 
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understanding England or Englishmen. From all his 
letters at this period there stands forth with infinite pathos 
the figure of Mary herself, weak of body, sick at heart 
and infirm of purpose, swayed this way and that, now by 
Cardinal Pole, now by her Councillors and now by Feria 
of whom she was afraid. Calais lost, Guines surrendered, 
the treasury empty, the Scotch frontier defenceless, the 
southern coast open to the enemy and her people sullen 
almost to mutiny at having to support an unpopular and 
unfortunate war, the poor Queen’s one hope in the world 
scems to be the coming of her consort. The principal 
object of Feria’s mission early in 1558 was to urge upon 
Mary and her Council the need for promptly raising a 
fleet to defend the coasts and for the muster of an army to 
guard the Scotch marches. Ratcliff, earl of Sussex had an 
idea that the English gentry might be ordered to bring a 
force of horse for the Queen’s service, but Mary knew 
better ana told Feria that all the gentry together would 
not furnish 100 horsemen and as many foot, whereupon 
Feria was confirmed in his previously expressed opinion 
that Sussex was a liar and a knave, and says he wonders 
what he (Philip) saw in the fellow to fall in love with him 
as he did. Feria worked upon the fears of Mary and the 
Council by stories of a league of the Hanse towns and 
Denmark against them and an attack projected upon the 
Isle of Wight from Dieppe, which he knew to be false, and 
at last frightened them into ordering 500 horse and 8,000 
foot to be raised in Germany and an English fleet’ to be 
collected in all haste. But, after large sums of money had 
been spent on them both, the infantry and the fleet were 
used for Philip’s service, although Feria admits that if four 
“French ships were to land men on the coast the whole 
nation would be overturned. Nothing can exceed the 
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supplies from Parliament. He was for ever worrying the 
Queen to find some quicker and more abundant way of 
supplying the wants of the nation, or what is more 
probable the needs of his master, In vain they told him 
that the sum voted was the largest amount ever granted 
to an English sovercign by Parliament,’and the Queen 
praised the willingness and loyalty with which it had been 
voted. Feria could not understand so much circumloqgution 
in obtaining funds from subjects, and made no attempt to 
disguise his scorn ‘for such methods and for the ineptitude , 
of Councillors who knew no better. Paget came to him 
one day to say that if he were allowed a larger share 
in the management of the Queen’s affairs he would soon 
set matters right. He knew of a way, he said, to raise 
800,000 crowns at once. But it all ended in smoke. 
Paget’s device as might be expected was one of thesé~ 
fashionable under his old master Hensy"-VIti.—a 
benevolence—but impossible now, and he was laughed at 
by the Councillors. Then they tell Feria that Gresham 
is to go to Antwerp, as they have arranged to botrow 
100,0007. there and 60,000/. in London. When Gresham 
arrives in Flanders he can only get 10,000/., and Feria 
writes in hot scorn and indignation and advises Philip to 
punish Gresham for not going to Brussels to sce him 
before doing the business and for misleading them as 
to the amaunt. 

On the 10th March 1558, Feria writes: “I have not 
written before for I am at my wit’s end, God knows, 


what to do with these people. From morning to night 
and from night to morning they are changing their 
minds in everything and it is impossible to make them 


understand the position they arc in, the worst surely 


in which a people ever were. If it were only for 
them, I should like to see them fall into the hands of 
those who would treat them as they deserve, but’ I am 
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‘ afraid they would drag us down with them. The 
“© Queen says she docs all she can, and really hor will is 
“* good and her heart stout, but everything clse is wrong.” 


Even thus carly, months before Mary’s fatal illness, 
the star of Elizabeth is clearly in the ascendant. 

When the maladroit Swedish Ambassador came in May 
with an offer from Prince Erie for Elizabeth’s hand and 
delivered to the Princess a letter from his master before 
mentioning the matter to the Queen, Mary’s great distress 

“and trouble for fear Philip should blame her for failing 
to compel her sister to marry the duke of Savoy as Philip 
wished in the previous year, touch even Feria. Sho is 
somewhat tranquillised by Elizabeth’s answer that she does 
not wish to marry, and Feria expresses an opinion that this 
distress.was one of the causes of her miscarriage, concluding 
by these. xrds : “ In short, Sire, I believe that her Majesty 
“ will not do airthing to prevent her (Elizabeth) from 
being Queen if God do not send your Majesty children.” 
A fertnight later Feria again returns to the subject, and 
writing on the 18th May 1558 says: “I wrote to your 
‘* Majesty that I did not go to see Madam Elizabeth when 
* T arrived because my only means then of successfully 
* carrying through the business about which T came was 
* to-obtain the goodwill of the Queen, and I did not think 
* well to disturb her, particularly as I had .no special 
* instructions from your Majesty. I have since sent 
* however to excuse myself to Madam Elizabeth by the 
* Admiral’s wife who was brought up with her and is her 
“ close friend, saying that after she left, a courier had 
“ arrived from your Majesty with orders for me to visit 
* her on your behalf. I had already told Paget to make 
© my excuses to her but Ido not believe he did so as 


n 


the Admiral’s wife told me that on his asking Madam 


Blizaheth whether T had heen to see her and heine told 
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“ that I had not he simply expressed surprise and nothing 
“ else. Both Figueroa and I think that the matter should 
“ not be left in this way, but that I ought to go and visit 
“ her before I leave. She is twenty miles from London. 
“ Your Majesty knows the whole of the circumstances, 
* and if you think I should go it will be necessary for 
** you to write to the Queen.” 

The proposed visit to Elizabeth at Hatfield was paid at 
the end of June, but Feria did not trust the details to 
paper. The object of. his coming to England had been 
effected. He had frightened the Council into raising a 
fleet which had been placed at Philip’s disposal; he had 
worried the Queen and her advisers into borrowing every 
penty that could be obtained both in Antwerp and 
London; Mary’s hope of progeny had disappeared and her 
illness and melancholy daily increased, so Feria started for 
Brussels in July, at the urgent request of his master; who 
was very anxious, as he says, to hear by word ef mouth 
all that had passed. 

Dassonleville, one of Philip’s Flemish Council, remained 
in London, and on the 10th October reported that tho 
Queen was then better than shc had been since the 
commencement of her malady, but on the 7th November 
he wrote an important letter saying that Parliament had 
just met to discuss the then pending negotiations for peace 
and the succession to the throne in case of the Queen’s 
death, which was then understood to be approaching. He 
says how beneficial it would be for Philip himself to be 
present in order to bend the Parliament to his will, but 
that if the King cannot come he urges the despatch of 
the Count de Feria to England as “it is clear that this 
“ country cannot stand without an alliance with Flanders 
* against its natural enemies the French and Scotch, 
* although the common people do not understand it yet, 
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« so full are they of projects for marrying Madam 
“« Elizabeth to the carl of Arundel or someone else.’ He 
says that ill as the Queen is vulgar rumour makes her 
out to be even worse, which he fears will make the 
French more obstinate about the restoration of Calais. 
Disturbances may occur in the country at any moment. 
The important part of Dassonleville’s letter however is 
a hwriedly written posteript as follows: ‘“ Continuant 


‘ 


Vindisposition de la Royne ceulx du conscil WVici le jour 
¢ 


WVhier out remonstré a 8. M. plusicurs choses pour 


‘ 


Yenchyre de faire quelques declarations favourables pour 


Madame Elizabeth touchant la succession du Royaulme. 


- 


De manigre que sa dict Majesté si est accordée et 


s’envoyent de la part de 8. M. et du conseil les contro- 


leurs et maitre des rolles demain matin vers la dicte 


dame luy declairer que la Royne est tres bien contente 


qwelle” luy succede s'il advient qwelle décede, la 


requerant entre aultres de deux choses Yune quelle 


yoeulle maintenir Yancienne religion comme S. M. 14 


yestituée, la seconde payer les debites qu'elle deleisera. 


Et les attendon incontinent de retour donct nai volu 


leiser a ceste heure parce courier partant incontinent 


advertir V. M. ensamble que jwmnellement de plus en 


plus l’on craint la fin de ceste malladie.” } 
On the day this postscript was written, Feria was already 

hurrying post haste from Brussels to London, where he 
arrived two days afterwards, on the 9th November 1558. 
The Queen was partially unconscious and unable to read 
the letter he brought from her absent husband, but as 
Feria says, “ always in the fear of God and love of Chris- 
“ tjanity.” The Ambassador did not lose much time 
however over his dying mistress, but called the Council 
together and approved in Philip’s name the choice of 
Elizabeth as the Queen’s successor, and then at once took 


y 
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horse the same day and again visited the coming Queen at 
Hatfield. Here the long duel in which Elizabeth was 
eventually to come off victorious began. So long as Feria 
confined himself to courteous commonplace, she answered 
him in the same spirit, but as soonas he began to patronise 
her and hint that she owed her coming crown to the 
intervention and support of Philip she stopped him at once 
and said that she would owe it only to her people. -She 
was equally firm and queenly when Feria hinted at her 
marriage with her Spanish brother-in-law, and all through . 
the interview showed a determination to hold her own 
and to resist all attempts to place her in the tutelage of 
Philip. 

At this point the letters in the present volume commence 
and the confusion which reigned during the first few days 


of the great transition are vividly described by Feria. 
‘ 


a 


Things are in such a hurly-burly and confusion that 
fathers do not know their own children” *“Tf she 


‘ 


6 


decides to marry out of the country, she will at once fix 


‘ 


her eyes on your Majesty, although some of them’are 
sure to pitch upon the Archduke Ferdinand. Iam not 


€ 


sure of all this but only conjecture. I hope - your 
Majesty will pardon the disorder and confusion of’ my 


s 


letters, for things here are going on in such a way that 


it is quite impossible to get enlightened on anything, 


* 


and if I wrote everything she and they say I should 
never end. Teally this country is more fit to be dealt 


n 


with sword in hand than by cajolery, for there are 


neither funds nor soldiers nor heads nor forecs, and 
yet it is overflowing with every other necessary of 
* Tite.” 


Feria’s hatred of Englishmen blazes out even in this first 


letter after the Queen’s death, and whilst railing about the 
falseness of the dead Cardinal Pole, ‘the ingratitude of 


, 
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“that scurvy Lord Chamberlain Hastings” and the rest 
of the Council “ who are all as ungrateful to your Majesty 
“as if they have never received anything from your 
“ hands,” he yet suggests that the Queen must be married 
to a husband of Philip’s choosing, and that wholesale 
bribery must he resorted to in order to bring this about. 
It very soon became clear to the Ambassador that he had 
to deal with a very different set of people from those who 
surrounded Mary. Instead of being allowed to bully the 
Queen and Counsellors, as he had done in the previous 


reign, he found himself an object of suspicion. “I am 
‘ 


trying to get a chamber in the palace when she goes to 
Whitehall, although Tam very much afraid they will 
not give me one, but I have little chance of getting to 
talk to these people from the outside, and they are so 
suspicious of me that not a man amongst them dares 
to speak to me.” “ They are all very glad to be free of 
your Majesty, as if you had done harm instead of very 
much good, and although in all my letters to your 
Majesty I have said how small a party you have here, I 


‘ 


€ 


a 


“ [ am never satisfied that I have said enough to describe 


things as they really are. As I am so isolated from 


a 


them, Iam much embarrassed and confused to devise 


means of finding out what is going on, for truly they 
run away from me asif I were the devil. The best 


‘ 


thing will be to get my foot into the palace so as to 
“ speak oftencr to the Queen, as she is a woman who is 
“very fond of argument.’ But Elizabeth was quite 
shocked at the idea of giving an apartment in her palace 
toa man who might represent a possible suitor for her 
hand, and Feria had to content himself by taking every 
opportunity of playing upon the Queen’s vanity and 
jealousy of her dead sister to prevent her from marrying 
a subject or indeed making a match less brilliant than 
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Mary had done. - For all his suave exterior and soft words, 
he soon recognised. that his pride and arrogance made him 
too impatient fittingly to deal with the new Queen and 
her Councillors, indeed Elizabeth ~herself said that he was 
too proud and knew too much to stay there, and he 
confessed to the King that it was useless for him to try 
and cajole them without money, and even then he must 
have someone by his side more facile than himself 
“as Tam a had hand at negotiating without a tender.” 
So he asked the King to send him the bishop of Aquila , 
to help him. Of all possible instruments probably the 
Bishop was the very best that could have been chosen. 
Supple, patient, insinuating and unscrupulous, “a clever 
and crafty old fox,” as Bishop Jewel calls him,* he was 
the type of the ecclesiastical diplomatist that especially 
suited Philip’s cautious, stealthy methods, at a time when 
religion and politics were almost interchangeable words, 
Thenceforward for nearly five years Alvaro de la Quadra, 
bishop of Aquila, was a foremost factor in English politics, 
until heartbroken and worn out by Philip’s procrastination 
and neglect of opportunities he was left to die in debt and 
poverty in a foreign land by the master he had tried to 
serve so well. 

The tone of Feria’s letters in the present volume would 
scem to prove that Philip can hardly have been such a 
terror to his intimates as history has usually represented 
him. We know it is true that he could strike swiftly and 
relentlessly whilst he smiled at his victim, as most of his 
favourites one after the other found to their cost when it 
was too late. But Feria makes no attempt to soften the 
unpalatable truths he has to tell, and blurts out the tale of 
Philip’s unpopularity and all the London gossip about him 





* Zurich Letters, Parker Society, Jewel to Peter Martyr, 7th February 
1T5R9O 
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with the thinnest veneer of ceremony. He gives his 
advice to his sovereign too in a-blunt and peremptory way, 
and uses familiar and jocose expressions in his letters to 
the King in a manner which indicates that the relations 
between them were as much those of friends as of” 
sovereign and subject. The most curious part of this 
is, however, the startling frankness and hardly veiled - 
contempt of which he speaks of Philip in his letters to 
third persons, particularly after his return toFlanders. It 
is quite a revelation to see when the veil is lifted, as it is 
in Feria’s friendly letters to the Bishop, that the King was 
not by any means a sphinx-like hero to his friends, put 
that his indolence, his timidity and his procrastination 
were roundly condemned by them. A good specimen of 
Philip’s halting and tentative policy is his letter (No. 8.) 
instructing Feria to propose his marriage to the Queen 
(10th January 1559). As will have been scen, the matter 
had beer hinted at even before Mary’s death and at 
intervals ever since had been approached indirectly by Feria 
in his interviews with the Queen. From the spirited way 
in which she met these advances, it should have been clear 
that she would accept no man as a husband, however high 
his position, unless he came as a suitor, and that she herself 
would not bate one jot of her kingship for the greatest 
match in christendom. And yet Philip seems to have 
thought that he only had graciously to consent and to 
dictate his own terms for England onec more to saddle 
herself with him; a belief which it is difficult to under- 
stand in the face of Feria’s outspoken letters to him, 
Philip intimates his willingness to make the sacrifice in 
the following words: “As regards myself, if they should 
« broach the subject to you, you should treat it in such 
“a way as neither to accept nor reject the business 
tk eltnrmentharn Tt fo 9 matter af cich opave Imyortance 
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that it was necessary for me to take counsel and 
maturely consider it in all its bearings before I sent you 
my.decision, Many great difficultics present themselves, 
and it is difficult for me to reeencile my conscience to it, 
as Tam obliged to reside in my other dominions and 
consequently could not be much in England, which is 
apparently what they fear, and also because the Queen 
has not been sound on religion, and it would not look 
well for me to marry her unless she were a Catholic. 
Besides this, such a marriage would appear like entering 
upon a perpetual war with France, seeing the claims 
that the queen of Scots has to the English crown. The 
urgent need for my presence in Spain ee 
and the heavy expense I should be put to in ‘England 
by reason of the costly entertainment necessary to the 
people there, together with the fact that my treasury 
is so utterly exhausted as to be unable to meet the 
necessary ordinary expenditure . . . .° bearing 
in mind these and many other difficultics no less grave 
I nevertheless cannot lose sight of” the 
enormous importance of such a match to Christianity 
and the preservation of religion which has been restored 
in England by the help of God. Secing also the import- 
ance that the country should not fall back into its 
former errors which would cause to our neighbouring 
dominions serious dangers and difficulties, I have 
decided to place on onc side all other considerations 
which might be urged against it and am resolved to 
render this service to God and offer to marry the Queen 
of England and will use every possible effort to carry 
this through if it can be done on the conditions that will 
be explained to you. The first and most important is 
that you should satisfy yourself that the Queen will 
profess the same religion as I do, which is the same 


a 66529. b 
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that I shall ever hold, and that she will persevere in the 


same and uphold it in the country, and with this end 


will do all that may appear necessary to me. She will 


have to obtain sceret absolution from the Pope and the 


necessary dispensation, so that when I marry her she 
will be a Catholic, which she has not hitherto been, In 
this way it will be evident and manifest that I am 


serving the Lord in marrying her and that she has 


been converted by my act.” (No. 8.) - 


In the meanwhile the religious innovations that were 
being made, although far from satisfying the reforming 
party, were deeply disturbing the Catholics and alarming 
Philip, who after submitting the case to Alba, Ruy Gomez 
and de Granvelle took the extreme course of instructing 
Foria to forcibly press upon the Queen the need of pre- 
venting changes in religious affairs for her own sake if 
for no other. He is to arouse her suspicion of the 
heretics, as they are known to cling to the French, and 
is told even to threaten her that if any religious changes 
ave allowed she must abandon all hope of marriage with 
Philip. Feria saw how little his King realised the true 
state of affairs in England and did not venture to breathe 
a word about religion to the Queen whilst the marriage 
question was pending. He does not indeed seem to have 
pressed the marriage question very cagerly; ‘as it must 
have been cvident to him on the spot that a match saddled 
with such conditions as those imposed by Philip would be 
impossible. When he found the Queen harping on her 
usual string of disinclination to marry, he refused to take 
an answer at all unless it were a favourable one, and 
practically dropped the negotiation, for which want of 
persistence Elizabeth taunted Feria and his successors for 
years after whenever the matter was mentioned. It must 
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of course have been evident to her, as it was to Feria, that 
such a match was impossible for her, but it certainly 
would have suited her to keep the matter afoot for a time, 
as a means of obtaining better terms from the French 
in the peace negotiations. Philip himself, completely 
exhausted by the war, had settled by means of his 
commissioners at Chateau Cambresis the terms of a peace, 
but. “Mary’s death and the consequent expiry of the 
commissions given to her representatives at the congress 
had caused delay with regard to England’s part of the 
arrangement. It was impossible for England to carry on 
the war alone, and although Philip for diplomatic reasons 
forbore to make a separate peace he instructed Feria over 
and over again to assure the Queen and Council that if 
peace could not be concluded without abandoning the 
demands for the restitution of Calais, then Calais must g0. 
it was a bitter pill for Elizabeth to swallow thus early, and 
it must he confessed that if diplomacy and finesse could have 
preserved the town for England it would have been kept. 
Whilst Philip, who had settled his own affairs with the 
French months before, was holding out for his English 
allics and certainly doing his best to minimise the French 
demands, the English Queen was secretly negotiating with 
France for a separate peace which should leave the Spaniards 
in the lurch. Guido Cavalcanti went secretly backwards 
and forwards treating of peace and of marriage, bearing 
draft, treatics and love tokens, but scerct as he was, 
. hidden in Hlizabeth’s palace itself, Philip and Feria knew 
all that was going on, and the latter in one of his letters 
(No. 18) suggests to his master that Cavalcanti might 
be quietly got rid of. No matter how or by whom the 
negotiations were carried on, it soon became evident that 
the French would keep Calais, and after frequent bursts. 
of rage and empty threats about it, Elizabeth at_~ 
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agreed to an arrangement by which the fortress was to 
be returned to the English after six years and peace 
was concluded between all the powers. Even thus carly 
Feria had recognised that he was no match in diplomatic 
cunning for Elizabeth and Cecil, and he now saw that 
with the conclusion of peace the growing popularity of 
the Queen amongst the common people, and the close 
community between the Huguenot party in France and 
the English Protestants, some bold course must be taken 
if Spain was to remain dominant in England. Whilst the 
question of Philip’s marriage with the Queen was yet 
undecided and the terms of peace unsettled, the Ambassador 
sent the bishop of Aquila to the King to give him a verbal 
account of affairs in England and to urge him to action. 
In the letter from Feria to Philip announcing this 
(No, 15) he says, “ If they cannot agree on terms with the 


ee 


French nor are disposed to prepare suitably for carrying 


‘ 


on the war (which they cannot do and even if they did 
I would not accept it unless I had your Majesty’s orders) 
T think it will be best to pick a quarrel on that question 


‘ 


and on religion and the marriage so that we can press 


them again in that way or open the door for your 


Majesty, if nothing clse can be done, to act in’ your own 
interests. When this is decided the Bishop will go to 


give your Majesty an account of the state of the country 


and the dissensions which are feared, and all other 


points which may be necessary for your Majesty’s 


guidance as to your relations with these people, and in 


‘ 


the event of their ruin to provide beforehand for what 
must be foreseen and provided for.” The Bishop took 


to Flanders with him some rough notes of the points to 
be urged upon the King (No. 17), which give a vivid 
_ yeflection of Feria’s view of the situation and an indication 
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approach Philip. After dwelling upon the confused state 
of things, the defencelessness of the country and the evil 
it would be to Spain that England should fall under French 
influence, the notes conclude, “That his Majesty’s obliga- 


tions in these matters should be considered and in 


‘ 


sight of them and the state of things here a fit remedy 


‘ 


should be applied. ‘To consider the perils and troubles 


‘ 


which may be feared if no such remedy is provided 


‘ 


first spiritual and then temporal.’ The meaning of the 
final words no doubt was that the Pope should be allowed 
to declare Elizabeth illegitimate, and that, Philip should 
immediately thereafter openly espouse the cause of one of 
the pretenders to the crown other than the queen of Scots, 
probably Catherine Grey, with whom Feria was friendly 
and who is perhaps the person referred to in the beginning 
of the notes undcr the name of Maria Isabella. Philip is 
to be left in no doubt about his own unpopularity, and 
is to be informed that only by working spon the 
religious prejudices of the Catholics and a lavish cx- 
penditure of money in bribes can anything effectual be 
done. Soon after the Bishop departed, Feria wrote to the 
King hinting again strongly that aid should he given to 
the Catholics to revolt. “If I had moncy and authority,” 
he says, ‘I would willingly rather give it to them (i.e. the 


‘ 


Catholic Bishops) than pay the pensions of these 


renegades who have sold their God and the honour of 


‘ 


their country. I am sure that religion will not fall, 


¢ 


because the Catholic party is two thirds larger than the 


‘ 


other, but I could wish that the work were done hy 


‘ 


your Majesty’s hands and that God should not. be 
«© delivered over to the enemy.” Philip’s jealousy of the 
French, his love of being on the strong side, and his 
attachment to Catholicism, were all appealed to in order 
to spur him on to action which should nip the rising hopes 
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of Elizabeth and the reformers, but in addition to Philip’s 
caution and hesitancy there were other difficulties in 
the way of which Feria failed to gauge the importance. 
Philip was hoping to disarm France by his marriage with 
Elizabeth of Valois, the King’s daughtcr, and he knew 
that his open assistance to the English Catholics to depose 
the Queen and stifle Protestantism would exacerbate 
the enmity of the Protestant princes of Germany and 
perhaps let loose the storm of which the mutterings were 
already audible in Flanders. So in “answer to Feria’s 
advice and the Bishop’s arguments he directs a policy 
of soft words, of pacification, of palliation, and tells his 
Ambassador again and again, “ You must keep principally 
“ in view by all ways and means to avoid a rupture 
* as already mentioned the importance of which is so 
“ great that I cannot be satisfied without repeating 
“ it 30 many times.” And yet, as showing his constitu. 
tional indecision, he sends at the time 60,000 crowns 
to be spent “in gaining friends,” and says, “I have also 
“ ordered in case of necessity that money should be raised 
“to fit out a fleet in a short time, so that it may 
“ be ready to carry men over to England if required. 
“EF have not had it done at once so as not to 
* arouse the jealousy of the English and in order 
that people may not think it is for my voyage to 
“ Spain.” This policy did not commend itself to fiery 
Feria. He keenly felt the decrease of his influence sincc 
the death of Mary, and was still of opinion that the only 
way to “deal with these people was sword in hand.” His 
interviews with the Queen were wordy combats in which 
Elizabeth’s nimbleness and womanly wit usually out- 
matched his hot-headed arrogance. Whilst Philip was 
counselling soft words and the marriage of the Queen 
with his bigoted Austrian cousin Ferdinand, Feria was 
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only thinking of armed force with which he might 
satiate his revenge against the heretical English whom 
he hated. : 

On the 11th April 1559 (No. 24), he writes to the King 
in this strain: “Now that God has deigned to send this 
‘* great boon of peace to christendom, and your Majesty is 
“ morcat leisure to attend to other obligations, I think it is 


time to consider how things are going to end here. This 


‘ 


business is divided into two heads ; first. that of religion, 


and whether your Majesty is bound in this respect I do 
not enquire, although the Catholics claim that notwith- 


standing the country having been at the disposal of your 
Majesty to be treated as you wished it has come to its 


present pass. The other head is the question of the 
State and the necessity of preventing the king of France 
from dominating the kingdom, for which object he has 
two circumstances so favourable to him, namély tite just 


claims of the queen of Scots and the great. ease with 
which he could take possession owing to the miserable 
state in which the country is, as I have informed your 


- 


PS 


Majesty, several times since I came hither, and I think 


it has been growing worse every hour. I have done my 
best to carry out your Majesty's commands to try and 


tranquillise the country and please the Queen, and to 


hold my hand in religious affairs . . . . But it 


behoves- me to consider whether with things as they arc 


your Majesty can be assured of that which is desirable, 


because, as I understand, leaving aside God’s affairs and 
religious matters unredressed, now that these people are 
better able to do as they like than at any time since this 


woman became Quecn, all the time which may be 


allowed them to carry out their heresies will be pernicious 
to the tranquillity of the country and may give rise 
4 tumult. And besides this whenever the kimg of 
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France finds means in Rome to get this woman declared 


a heretic together with her bastardy and advances his 


own claim your Majesty will be more perplexed. 


than at present, because I do not. sec how your Majesty 


could in such case go against God and justice and 
against. the Catholies who will doubtless join him (the 


king of France) if he comes with the voice of the 
Church behind him. To let him take the country, 
which he will do with so much ease that I dread to 


think of it, would be to my mind the total ruin of your 


Majesty and all your States, and seeing things in this 


s 


light as I do and to fail to inform your Majesty would 
.in my opinion be a crime worthy of punishment 
hoth towards God and your Majesty.” 


€ 


But it was all useless; Philip the prudent was not 
to be hurried. His one idea was to gct back to his beloved 
Spain; amongst a people as grave and leisurcly as himself, 
and Feria. begged to be relieved from his uncongenial and - 
unsuccessful mission. His English Countess had, he 
thought, been treated off-handedly by the Queen, and he 
himself was looked upon with suspicion by all the Court, 
so an excuse was invented that he was to be one of the 
hostages of peace sent by Philip to the French, which was 
untrue, so that he might lay down his embassy without 
an open confession of his unfitness for it. 

Before he left, the question of the Queen’s marriage 
had assumed a new phase. The carl of Arundel had 
receded into the background and Guido Cavaleanti’s 
vicarious wooing for a French prince had come to an end. 
Philip’s own suit had only been tentatively put forward 
and according to Elizabeth’s own avowal to the French 
Ambassador had deen rejected by her on her conscientious 
scruples against marrying her brother-in-law, but really, as 
we have seen, for far more weighty reasons. Feria was 
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instructed by Philip to present with accustomed caution 
the claims of his first cousin the Archduke Ferdinand ; but, 
if we are to believe his letter (No. 27), the matter had 
already been broached by the.Court gossips to Count 
Helfensteyn, the Imperial Ambassador, and Feria at once 
took steps to ensure that the match if it were made at all 
should be made by his master and in his interests. But 
another star was already in the ascendant. Feria writes 
(No. 27):—* During the last few days Lord Robert has 
* come so much into fayour that he docs whatever he 


“ likes with affairs, and it is even said that her Majesty 
‘ 


visits him in his chamber day and night. People talk 
of this so frecly that they go so far as to say that his 
wife has a malady in one of her breasts and the Queen 


Gq 


is only waiting for her to die to marry Lord Robert. I 
can assure your Majesty that things have reached such 
a pass that I have been brought to consider whether it 
would not be weli to approach Lord Rohert on your 


Majesty’s behalf, promising him your help and favour 


and coming to terms with him.” 
A few days afterwards he writes (No. 29):—‘“ They 
talk a great deal about the marriage with Archduke 


Ferdinand and seem to like it, but for my part I believe 


she will never make up her mind to anything that is 


good for her. Sometimes she appears to want to niarry 


him and speaks like » woman who will only accept a 


great prince, and then they say she is in love with Lord 


Robert and never Icts him leave her. If my spies do 


not lie, which I believe they do not . . . I under- 
stand she will not bear children, but if the Archduke is 


* aman, even if she die without any, he will be able to 


keep the Kingdom with the support of your Majesty. 
I am of this opinion, and the reasons I have shall be 


placed before your Majesty when I arrive. I beg your 
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“ Majesty to order this business of the Archduko’s 
“ marriage to be well considered and discusscd as the 
“ tranquillity of christendom and stability of _ your 
“ Majesty’s dominions depend upon it.” Feria had been 
trying for some time by threats and dismal forebodings to 
work upon the Queen’s fears if she allowed religious altera- 
tions to be made, and he saw that Elizabcth was not to be 
frightened or indced permanently influenced from without, 
and the only chance for Spanish diplomacy was to get an 
instrument of its own planted in the inner circle by the 
Queen’s side whether it was an Archduke depending upon 
Philip for support or Dudley bought by Philip’s gold 
mattered but little. 

Feria loft London at the end of May, and, at his earnest 
recommendation, the bishop of Aquila was appointed to 
succeed him, taking up his residence at Durham Place, 
which, however, as it had been granted to the Count de 
Feria personally still remained for a time in the occupation 
of his English Countess. A letter from the Bishop to the 
duke of Alba early in May (No. 32) shows in an almost 
startling manner, as do many subsequent letters, how 
religious persecution was entircly a matter of political pro- 
cedure, and that the inner ideas of those upon whom we 
look as cruel and narrow bigots were much the same as 
those held today. Nothing is more curious indeed in the 
letters comprising the present volume than to see that 
religion, even for such men as Philip and his agents, was the 
merest stalking-horse behind which the movement towards 
civil and political freedom might be attacked. The Bishop 
says, “The heretics of our own times have never been 
“ such spoilt children of the devil as these are, and the 
* persecutors of the carly church were surely not impious 
“ cnough to dare to pass such unjust Acts as these (the 
“ Act of Uniformity). To force a man to do a thing 
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whether he likes it or not has at all events some form 


however unjust, but to force him to sce a thing in the 


same light as the King secs it is absurd and has no form 


either just or unjust, and yct such is the ignorance here 


that they pass such a thing as this. Religion here now 
“is simply a question of policy, and in a hundred 
“ thousand ways they let us see that they neither fear 


* nor love us.’ ‘The difference between Feria’s rough 
methods and. the gentle softness of the Bishop is soon 
apparent in a better understanding between the Queon 
and the Ambassador. A good specimen of his adroitness 
is seen in the letter (No. 35) where he relates how, on 
finding that the Queen had reccived reports from Germany 
unfavourable to the Archduke Ferdinand and was bent 
upon rejecting him, he pretends that the Archduke Charles 
was always the suitor they meant to present and never 
his brother; and the wily Bishop not only makes her 
believe it, but in a very short time establishes cordial 
relations with her and with many of her Council, even 
with Cecil, of whom he speaks with high praise. His task 
nevertheless was a difficult one. The King was still 
apparently unable or unwilling to realise the actual 
state of affairs in England and continued to direct his 
Ambassador, to lecture and alarm the Qucen about her 
religious shortcomings, a course which both Feria and 
the Bishop had found worse than useless, The new 
Ambassador, soft as was bis speech to the English, was, 
if anything, more emphatic than Feria had been in urging 
upon his master the need for bold and decided action, and 
the accidental death of Henry II. of France gave him 
(No. 45) a good opportunity of re-stating the case to Philip. 
In diplomatic language hardly veiled he hails the death 
of the French King as a providential opportunity not to 
be lost to re-establish the Catholic party by the active 
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intervention of Spain. But it was all in vain. Philip 
was not to be hurricd into any course of action whilst 
delay and hesitancy were possible. A. real or pretended 
plot to poison the Queen and Leicester, together with 
the new state of affairs created in Scotland by the 
accession to the French throne of Mary of Scotland’s 
consort, seemed for a time likely to drive Elizabeth into. 
the arms of Spain whether she wished it or not. Dudley 
and his sister Lady Sidney were the intermediarics and 
they, well bribed apparently, confidentially approached the 
Bishop as from the Queen to urge tle Archduke Charles 
to come over at once. Here was an opportunity where 
a little boldness and venturesomeness might well have 
won. the prize, and the Bishop at once wrote to Cardinal de 
Granvelle, to the duchess of Parma, and to the Emperor, 
urging that. the Archduke should be sent and the affair 
carricd through with a rush, clandestincly if necessary. 
But doubt and hesitancy again conqueréd; the advice 
was disregarded, the danger to the Queen blew over, and 
she, seeing the quibbling there was about sending her 
Austrian suitor to woo her, again began on her part to 
temporise, and the opportunity was lost. Meanwhile 
Philip was preparing to start on his much wished voyage 
to his dear Spain, and the letters that passed between 
Feria in Brussels and the bishop in London are instructive. 
The Bishop was spending large sums in gaining friends 
and his own means were dwindling. Feria took up his 
cause in this as in other things and complained again and 
again in no measured terms of the King’s procrastination. 
« It is only with great trouble that he can be got to 
“ decide anything. I believe a more wretched lifc is 
“ before the Queen than she wots of. I am only sorry 
« that it is not we who are to give her the purge, but 
« those scoundrels shall pay for it (No. 42). 
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“Whatever we may do or say, we can get no further 


than the instructions giver to Don Juan de Ayala (i.e. 
to vemonstrate with the Qucen), which will have as little 


effect as what has been done before. About your 


Lordships affairs we have had the King in labour for 


a month, but have not managed to deliver him yet. 


He promised yesterday that he would despatch the 
matter at once. I do not fail to put before him all the 


urgency ard necessity for decision, but I find no more 
* movement in other things than in this (No. 44). 

“Do not be astonished or angry at anything you may 
see until we have tired the King out, as he expects to 


* 


‘ be tired out before he does anything great or small. It 


. 


is no good saying anything more about the voyage to 
Spain, for if the world itself were to crumble, there 
would be no change in that” (No. 51). After the 
King’s departure for Spain, the Count writes still more 


‘ 


frankly: “I have not written before because’ in truth 
“ every time I recollect how the King has gone to Spain 
without making proper provision for your Lordship I 


‘ 


am so annoyed that I cannot help expressing it. I do 


‘ 


not wish to recount the way his Majesty treated matters 
during the last few weeks he was here. He cared little 


whether we paid out of our own pockets, instead of 


he and the commonwealth. I hope he will open his 


eyes now that he has gone to cure his homesickness in. 


Spain. Things are going badly there and they are 
“ coming to such a pass that we soon shall not know 
which are the heretics and which the Christians. I will 
not believe evil of the Archbishop (of Toledo) or his 
companion or of the Archbishop of Granada, who has 


also been summoned by the inquisitors. What drives 


me crazy is to see the lives led by the criminals and 
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“ those led by the judges and to compare their respective 
* intelligence.” 

This is bold speaking about the all powerful inquisition 
which had laid hands even upon the primate of Spain 
for heresy and the Bishop is hardly less frank in reply 
(No. 70). In the meanwhile the interminable intrigues 
about the marriage with the Archduke or Leicester go on 
with varying fortunes; the openly declared claims of the 
new Queen of France to the English throne-~are arousing 
resentment and a desire in the breast of Elizabeth to 
strike the first blow and the false sleek Bishop is going 
about gaining friends by money, promises and blandish- 
ments, whilst his spies are everywhere discovering the 
weak places on the coast towards Flanders, learning the 
names of the disaffected gentry, and whispering encourage- 
ment in the ears of the sullen Catholics who bide their 
time impatiently, awaiting the aid which never comes. 

Of all things the most to be dreaded for Philip’s policy— 
the one idea of which was the maintenance of Catholicism 
in Europe as part of a political principle—was a war 
in Scotland between France and the English Queen. It 
soon became clear that it would mean the drawing 
together in close unity of the majority of the Scotch ° 
nation who were reformers, the Huguenots in France who 
were bitterly resentful of the Guise domination, and the 
powerful reforming party in England who would, thus 
reinforced, be able to pledge the Queen more deeply than 
ever to an anti-Catholic policy. But above all it was 
evident that the Flemings themsclves would be em- 
boldened in their idea of political and religious freedom 
when they saw so powerful a combination as this on one 
side of them, whilst on the other were the protestant 
princes of Germany, ready if needful to aid their cause 
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when they saw it strong enough to make an effectual 
stand. Quadra and his correspondents saw this plainly 
enough, and one of Philip’s most trusted Flemish coun- 
cillors, Philippe de Stavéles, Seigneur de Glajon, was sent 
to urge Elizabeth either by cajolery or threats to keep the 
peace. But this measure, as Quadra and Feria knew full 
well, was useless or worse. If talk of any sort, threatening 
or persuasive, could have effected any good purpose it 
would already have been done either by the Count or 
the Bishop. The latter does not; hide his opinion from his 
master, but speaks quite openly to the Count de Feria in 
Brussels. Writing on 7th March 1560 he says: “The 
* coming of the personages to be sent by his Majesty 
“ hither and to France will do more harm than good if 


‘ 


they are only coming to talk, as the Catholics expect 
much more than that, but in any case they will be too 
late, as the good or ill will be done before they arrive, 
the army having to leave here within a fortnight to 
attack the French. The Queen will have to take the 
matter up more warmly than she thought, as Randolph 
tells me.the rebci forces are very few and the Scotch 


people are making no move as she expected. She is in 


danger and much alarmed, and this is the time to do 


what ought to be done, butif we are to be always on the 


defensive and to palliate such things I can only say 


patience! although I well. know we shall never have 


such an opportunity again. All are with us and the 


very heretics are sick of it. Ido not presume to speak 


openly of the matter in this spirit as I am not a 
turbulent or boasting person and do not want to 


‘ 


‘ 


appear so.” He said as much as he dared in the same 
sense in his letters to the King, always with profound 
professions of humility for his presumption, but Philip 
for months tocether hardly answered his letters excent with 
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bare acknowledgment of their receipt and thanks for 
the information conveyed in them. In the meanwhile the 
Catholic party in England were getting restive as one 
opportunity after the other was allowed to slip by leaden- 
footed Philip, and Quadra could only keep touch with 
them by means of continuous half promises and hints and a 
lavish expenditure of money from his own resources, for to 
his plaintive and humble prayers even for his bare wages 
Philip hardly deigned to reply, and only on 2are occasions 
was an inadequate grant-in-aid sent from Flanders. As 
help from Spain and the marriage of the Queen with an 
Austrian Prince seemed to recede further in the distanee 
and the union of reformers in England France and 
Scotland became stronger, the hopes of the Catholics were 
centred more and more upon a revolt in the north of 
England for purpose of raising young Darnley to the 
throne, and such countenance as Quadra could extend to 
them underhand, and without compromising his master 
was certainly given. The story of the war with Scotland 
and the desperate attempts of Philip’s agents to pacify 
matters are well told in the letters of Quadra and the 
Flemish envoy De Glajon to the duchess of Parma, and 
the outcome of the struggle although favourable ostensibly 
to England and the reformers in Scotland brought home 
to Elizabeth a very unpleasant truth. As we have seen 
she had from the first day of her reign depended mainly 
. upon the jealousy of France and Spain against each other, 
but Philip’s threat, although it was, as the correspondence 
shows, never more than a threat, to help the French if she 
continued the war, showed that for the time at least 
the marriage of Philip with a French Princess and the 
domination of the Catholic Guises over the young King 
and Queen had drawn the French and Spanish courts into 
close community and that the understanding between the 
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Protestant peoples in Europe and Great Britain had been 
followed by a similar movement in the Catholic interest, 
and Cecil saw plainly that the best way to counteract it 
was a marriage of the Queen with the Archduke by which 
the interest of France and Spain in England might be 
rendered divergent. Persuaded by him the Queen affected 
again to be willing to consent to the match, but she had 
played fast and loose too often with Quadra for him to be 
deceived very seriously this time, and although he kept up 
the pretence of treating the matter gravely, he does not 
hide his real opinions from his master. Quadra was not 
the only person who was disgusted with Elizabeth’s 
instability and levity on a subject of so great an im- 
portance as this—-the only means as it seemed of dividing 
the two great powers in whose division alone lay England’s 
safety-—Cecil himself, patient and steadfast as he was, lost 
heart when he saw that the worthless Dudley, who of 
himself was contemptible, was yet able by his présence to 
paralyse the far-seeing policy of wiser heads than his own. 
A letter written by the Bishop to the Duchess of Parma 
11th September 1560 (No. 119),is of the highest importance, 
as showing the extremely critical condition of Elizabeth's 
position when Cecil was ready to turn against her. “I 
* had an opportunity,’ he says, ‘ of talking to Cecil, who 


* T understood was in disgrace, and Robert was trying to 


turn him out of his place. After exacting many pledges 
of strict secreey, he said the Queen was conducting 
herself.in such a way that he thought of retiring. He 
said it was a bad sailor who did not enter port if he 


‘ 


could when he saw a storm coming on, and he clearly 
foresaw the ruin of the realm through Robert’s intimacy 


with the Queen, who surrendered all affairs to him and 
meant to marry him. He said he did not know how 
the country put up with it, and he should ask leave to 
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* 


go home although he thought they would cast him into 
the Tower first. He ended by begging me in God’s 


‘name to point out to the Queen the effect of her 


misconduct and persuade her not to abandon business 
entirely but to look to her realm; and then he repeated 
twice over to me that Lord Robert would be better in 
Paradise than here.” 


But Quadra was far too wise to meddle-in the matter 


and was secretly delighted at a rupture from which the 


Catholics had everything to hope, his only misgiving being 


that Cecil might declare for the Earl of Huntingdon as 


King with the support of the French reformers, and he 
again begs the Duchess to urge Philip to strike the blow 
aud not to “wait until the Queen mends matters.” In the 


same letter additional presumptive proof is given of 
Dudley’s guilt in the murder of his wife. ‘“ He (Cecil) 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


“ce 


ended py saying that Robert was thinking of killing his 
wife who was publicly announced to be ill although she 
was quite well and would take very good care they did 
not poison her. Ile said surcly God would never allow 
such a wicked thing to be done. I ended the conversa- 
tion by again expressing my sorrow without saying 
anything to compromise me, although I am sure he 
speaks the truth and is not acting crookedly 

The next day the Queen told meas she returned trom 
hunting that Robert’s wife was dead or nearly so, and 
asked me not to say anything about it. Certainly this 
business is most shameful and scandalous, and withal I 
am. not sure whether she will marry the man at onec or 
even atall, as I do not think she has her mind suffi- 
ciently fixed. Cccil says she wishes to do as her father 
did . . . . Since writing the above, I hear the 
Queen has published the death of Robert’s wife and 
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“ said in Italian, ‘She broke her neck; she must have 
“ *fallen down a staircase ’.” ; 

The effect of Dudley’s freedom was soon seen in the 
fawning approaches made by him-to the Bishop with bids 
for the support of the Spanish King, in consideration of a 
settiement of religious questions in England and the 
representation of Elizabeth in the Council of Trent. They 
managed for a time at all events to hoodwink so clever a 
diplomatist as Quadra, who believed in their professed 
wish to take part in the Council and make concessions to 
the Catholics, and a papal Nuncio was sent post haste to 
Flanders to cross over to England the moment formal 
permission was given him. But Quadra was cautious 
cnough to repudiate allidea of a bargain by which Philip’s 
countenance to Elizabeth’s marriage with Dudley was to 
he given in payment for the Queen’s acceptance of 
catholicism. He professcd in a vague way his master’s 
warm attachment to Dudley and the Queen, and welcomed 
their entrance into a better frame of mind as regarded 
religion, but he was very careful to keep the two things 
separate, and when they found he was not to be caught 
they: promptly cast off the mask and he saw that he had 
been befooled with regard to their rcligious professions—a 
fact which he treasured up and bitterly resented to the 
day of his death, and from that time forward, soft ‘and 
smiling as he continued, the breach between him and the 
English court grew wider and wider and his influence 
decreased. Its decrease however was not brought about 
by this circumstance alone. On the 4th December 1560, 
an cvent happened which shifted all the pieces on the 
European chessboard and the game had to he re-set. The 
hoy king of France, Francis II., died after a reign of a year 
anda half, and Mary of Scotland ceased to be queen of 
France. Philip’s reluctance to follow the advice of his 
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agents and aid the Catholic party in England to rebellion 
for the sake of religion had not been without very good 
reasons from a political point of view. Tle knew full well 
that the only logical ard natural result of a successful 
Catholic rising in England would have been to place Mary 
of Scotland on the throne, or in other words to have 
handed over England to France and the Guises. Whatever 
religious bigotry Philip may have felt in his moody and 
sickly old age, his burning zeal for Catholicism at this time 
was, as I have pointed out, much more a matter of policy 
than of faith. Protestantism meant for him a revolt 
against authority, the spread of a virus that was already 
atecting his Flemish dominions. His system of govern- 
ment was summed up in the uncontrolled rule of 
sovereigns and the unquestioning obedience of subjects. 
Those who began to doubt the wisdom of their 
superiors in religious matters might to-morrow demand 
a discretion in civil government. he civil power at the 
time comparatively weak, of itself was insufficient to 
entoree blind obedience and was obliged to avail itself of 
the two other concrete forees at the disposal of despotic 
rulers, namely the powcr of arms and—the strongest and 
most compact of all—the ecclesiastical power. However 
aticntive Philip may have been to the outward forms of 
his faith, abundant evidence exists in the correspondence 
in the present volume to show that neither he nor his 
agents, lay or clerical, were deeply imbucd with its spirit. 
All through the letters there runs a vein of cynicism 
which hardly cares to veil by a few flimsy stereotyped 
phrases the patent fact that however much religion might 
be talked about its professed interests had always to be 
subordinated to political advantage. And so when the 
restoration of the Catholic faith in England, which might 
have been effected by Philip many times during the carly 
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months of Elizabeth’s reign, meant the strengthening of 
the hands of France, the Catholic King temporised, and 
religian as he understood it was allowed to go to the wall. 
As we have seen, Elizabeth’s stzength lay in her know- 
ledge of this fact. For a time, it is true, Philip's marriage 
with the French Prinecss seemed to hode ill for England ; 
Dut the apparent friendship between France and Spain 
thus brought about was not a real one. Philip was as 
jealous as ever of the Guise influence in Scotland and 
England. France itself was reft in twain by religious 
faction, and Catharine de Medici, the Queen-Mother, hating 
and distrusting the Guises who had superseded her, leant 
for protection on Vendome and the Protestants, and it 
necded all the efforts of the gentle Elizabeth of Valois in 
her new Spanish home to keep up any pretence of friend- 
ship between her ambitious mother and her intolerant 
husband. French Protestants and others were persecuted 
with greater barbarity than ever by the Inquisition in 
Spain, the French expeditions to Spanish America arouscd 
Philip’s ire against his wife’s country to the utmost point 
of arroganee, and it was soon understood in England as 
elsewhere that if the matrimonial sacrifice of Elizabeth of 
Valois had been made to cement a union between France 
and Spain that sacrifice had becn made in vain. But the 
death of Francis IT. changed the whole problem. The 
new King was a child and the Queen-Mother, Catharine 
de Medici, was again the mistress of France. She might 
employ the Guises or she might dismiss them, as she did 
more than once, but the Guises were not now necessarily 
dominant and the rule of their niece, Mary of Scotland, 
over England would not mean the handing over of the 
country to the French as it would have. done whilst she 
was queen of France too. To add to this, Catharine de 
Medici hated her Scottish daughter-in-law for many 
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feminine reasons besides those which prompted hev dislike 
to her uncles, and the more Mary of Scotland and her 
family drifted away from France the less had Philip to 
fear from her elevation te the English throne. 

Quadra expresses an opinion (No. 132) that the profession 
of a desire by the Queen and Dudley to amend religion in 
a Catholic sense and take part in the Council of Trent were 
only prompted by a fear that under the changed aspect of 
affairs Philip might marry a member of his own family 
to the widowed Scotch Queen and assert her claim to 
the Crown. But he says that although they hoped to 
befool him by a prolonged negotiation, during which 
they could move the Protestant Scots nobles to marry 
their Queen to their liking, their hands had been 
forced by the prompt coming of the Nuncio whom they 
dared not receive. It is probable that if Philip had 
acted at this juncture with boldness and promptitude and 
forced a marriage between Mary and one of the Austrian 
Archdukes, as Cardinal ‘Lorraine desired, Elizabcth’s 
policy would have been crippled, but once more caution 
and timidity won the day; the Scotch reformers were 
strengthened and prompted by Cecil to resist a foreign 
husband for their Queen, and the opportunity was again 
lost for the time (No. 139). In the meanwhile Quadra 
soon found by the treatment extended to him by the 
Queen and her Council that the whole position had 
changed. Elizabeth had nothing to fear now from France 
or from Scotland unless Philip was allowed to get the 
latter country into his grasp, which was daily becoming 
more improbable, and she could afford to throw herself 
more boldly than ever on the support of the English 
Protestant party. Her only dread now was a rising of 
English Catholics with the support of Spanish power. 
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had again receded into the background, and although the 
Queen was for ever avidly angling for fresh offers to 
refuse, Quadra saw that the only serious suitor for the 
moment was Dudley. But he was not deceived ; although 
in obedience to his halting and rare instructions he kept 
up a semi-jocose pretence of maintaining Elizabeth and 
Dudley in a good humour, and professing a desire to sec 
them made happy, in case anything came of the wooing, 
yet-he never ceased to tell his master as plainly as he dared, 
that if his desire was the restoration of Catholicism in 
England or the maintenance of Spanish influence he could 
never do it through them, and that a rebellion in England 
supported by Spain was now the only hope. 

In January 1562, Dudley had applied for a letter from 
Philip to the Queen recommending her to marry him 
(Dudley), and as an inducement for Quadra to ask his 
master for such a letter, said that the French had held out 
great offers to him, but that he wished to receive the boon 
“from Philip’s hand. Quadra saw through the trick, which 
was only to get a favourable letter from Philip which 
they might publish and thus crush the last hope of the 
Catholics of getting help from Spain, but he writes to the 
King that unless he is really going to help the Catholics 
there is no harm in giving the letter and throwing over 
the Catholic party. In fact the Bishop was beginning to 
despair. He could get neither money nor instructions, 
not even answers to his letters, from the tardy Philip. He 
had put off the Catholics with half words and temporising 
generalities until he was at the end of his resources. The 
Catholic party was rapidly coming to understand that 
Philip’s professed zeal for the faith was only a means of 
forwarding his national interest in which they apart from 
religion had no sympathy, and losing belief as they were 
in the reality of his promises in their favour, they were 
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daily depending more upon their own resourecs and 
prospects and welding themselves into a party, Catholic 
it is true, but as patriotically English as any other section 
of their countrymen, a fect which Philip found out to his 
chagrin when in 1588, thirty years too late for his object, 
he tried the subjugation of England. The King could not 
plead ignorance for his delay. Hardly a letter of Quadra’s 
fails to tell him that boldness still remains the only policy 
which offers a chance of success. . 

On the 81st January 1562, when writing on the subject 
of the letter requested by the Queen and Dudley, the 
Bishop speaks thus plainly to his master (No. 150). 
“Your Majesty will decide for the best, but I cannot 
“ refrain from saying that if your Majesty does not 
“ think of employing other than ordinary means to remedy 


« 


religion and the affairs of this pernicious Government 


thére is no reason to avoid giving the letter. Although 
it may not serve to attach her to us or cause her to 


« 


“amend things to any extent it may yet keep up this 


pretended friendship and take from her the cause of 


complaint for which she is secking. If yonr Majesty 


should have the idea that by onr temporising and 


avoiding any declaration in favour of the Queen the 


Catholics may be encouraged with other adversaries to 


make a movement which might give an opportunity 


for your Majesty to get your hand in here to help them, 


I can assure your Majesty that this is not to be hoped 


for. Iam quite certain, and they have plainly told me, 


that they will never move without being sure of the 


rs 


help and succour of your Majesty, because in the first 
place they would not know what plan or object they 


should follow, and in the second place because they 


have not strength enough to do anything of the 


sort without the certainty of ruin, and especially 
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when the Queen is secured with her ailiances with 


France and Scotland. This suspension or neutrality 


in affairs here not only harms your Majesty’s interests 


by keeping the Queen suspicious and discontented 
and injures religion, but if I am to tell the trath, 


which is my obligation to your Majesty, these Catholics 
have lost all hope, and complain bitterly that 


through their placing all their confidence in your 


Majesty and trusting you entirely they have failed to 


avail themselves of the friendship of the French which 


in the life of King Francis was offered to them, every 


moment, and with which they could have remedied 


religious grievances although with some danger to the 
temporal state. They are so aggrieved at this that no 
generalties are sufficient to console them.” 

Jn default of aid from Philip, the hopes of the English 
Catholics were now based upon a marriage being effected 
between Mary Stuart and Darnley, and the first whisper 
of the hopes which such a match inspired put Elizabeth 
and her advisers on the alert, although she herself had been 
the first to. propose it. Castelnau de la Mauvissiére in his 
““ Memoires” says, “She exerted all her art and spared 
“ no pains to promote the marriage,” and asserts that ber 
indignation at it was only simulated. It is highly probable 


that Elizabeth’s anger at the match was for the great 
part feigned, but still when she found that it met with 
the warm approval of Philip and the Catholic party, 
it cannot have failed to arouse some misgivings in her 
mind, and she was no doubt willing enough to avail herself 
of the excuse to find a cause of resentment and complaint 
against Mary Stuart which could only end in the further 
humiliation of the Scotch Queen unless overt aid was lent 
to her cause by Philip, which Elizabeth had by this time 
ceased in a great measure to fear, as she knew that his 


~ 
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hands were more than full with his wars with the Turks, 
his crushing disaster at Los Gelves and his troubles in the 
Netherlands. As the time went on, Quadra’s position got 
more and more desperate. Deeply in debt, without money 
even for his daily needs, old and broken, an object: of 
suspicion to the whole court, who knew that he was 
besought by every disaffected man and party in the 
country, yct knew not, as these letters show, how powerless 
he was to give the slightest encouragement to any of 
them; his own behaviour to the Queen and her Council 
reflected theirs towards him and his sleek suavity changed 
to petulant complaint. His couriers were stopped and. his 
letters read; spies surrounded him even in his own house- 
hold ; and at last his most confidential secretary was bought 
over by Cecil to lay bare the story of plots more or less 
real that had been hatched or helped by the Spanish 
Ambassador. Then the storm burst and the Bishop 
declared that he would bear it no longer. Entreating and 
indignant letters were sent by him to the King, the 
Duchess of Parma and the Duke of Alba praying to bo 
relieved from his unhappy post; but he was told that he 
must smooth matters over, temporise, and make the best 
of things for the King’s service. The poor Bishop 
accepted his cross with tranquil resignation but with a 
heavy heart, and continued in his embassy, but thence- 
forward, although he dared not disobey his master’s 
commands, he scerctly gave all the countenance and 
support he could to the discontented and disaffected, with 
the hope no doubt of keeping them in the Spanish interest 
in case Philip should ever decide to move. Arthur Pole 
appealed to him for help on his madcap enterprise without 
success as would appear from the letters, but still one 
cannot help reading between the lines and secing that he 
probably was more benevolent towards him than he dared 
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to tell the King. The same thing may be noticed in his 
dealings with the Irish rebels who were constantly 
approaching him. The Ambassador it is ‘truc did not 
venture to compromise Philip’s interests or openly act in 
violation of his orders, but he had his private wrongs and 
slights to avenge against Elizabeth and her Protestant 
ministers, and there is no doubt that Durham Place 
became a trysting place for treason. 

But a more pressing danger threatened England than 
the futile plotting ‘of a vindictive priest. So long as the 
reforming party in France were dominant in the Councils 
of the Queen-Mother, and the Guises were kept in check, 
Elizabeth had nothing to fear either from France or 
Scotland, but the destruction of Protestantism in the 
former country and the rise of the Guises would mean 
that the whole of the French power might be used to 
place Mary of Scotland on the throne of England. So 
when Guise’s hot-headed followers sct the whole edifice in 
a blaze by murdering the Protestant congregation at 
Vassy, in March 1562, and Guise entered Catholic Paris in 
triumph, Elizabeth was prompt in giving armed aid to 
Condé and his Protestants and sending an army to Havre. 
She was not at war with France, she repeatedly assured 
Quadra, but only with the Guises, who were coercing their 
sovereigns and violating the law. Both the Spaniards and 
the French tried to frighten Elizabeth by telling her of 
armed forces being sent by Philip to aid the Catholic 
cause in France, but she well knew by her agents in the 
Netherlands that religious feeling was in such a condition 
there as to make such a thing improbable, even if Philip’s 
jealousy of France and the Guises had not prevented him 
from helping them to pull the chesnuts out of the fire, and 
she was never deceived fora moment. So little did the 
Queen and her advisers fear Philip’s threats now that they 
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chose this very juncture to adopt fresh measures of 
severity against his subjects and others in England for 
attending Catholic service in the Ambassador’s house. A 
raid was made on the cnvdassy whilst Mass was being said, 
and all the congregation marched off to the Marshalsea. 
Spies were put at the doors of Durham Place to watch 
those who went in and out, and, on a flimsy pretext that 
the Bishop had sheltered an assassin in the house, new 
locks were put on the doors and the keys handed to the 
English porter. All this was done with unwarranted 
roughness, and the Ambassador, broken down with 
ropeated insults, threatened by Cecil with the violence of 
the mob, yet obliged to put up with everything for his 
ungrateful master’s sake, could only beg humbly that 
another dwelling might be given to him instead of the 
house from which he was to be expelled. 

In the meanwhile with the death duel between Protes- 
tantism and Catholicism in France yet undecided, the 
centre of Europeans intrigue was changed. The question 
of first importance now was not who should marry 
Elizabeth, because it was clear that she was -pledged to 
the Protestant cause in any casc, but who should marry 
Mary Queen of Seots and displace or succeed the queen 
of England. 

Elizabeth's main desire was that Mary should not 
marry a foreigner. She had suggested Arran without 
success and held out tempting promises if Mary would 
take Darnley or Leicester. - But the queen of Scotland 
said she would never marry a Protestant and she would 
never take a husband of Elizabeth’s choosing. Cardinal 
Lorraine had been intriguing for a long time to bring 
about a match with the Archduke Charles, but he was too 
poor and powerless to enable Mary to assert her claim to 
the English throne or to facc her rival on equal terms, and 
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Philip did not want his cousin to marry at a Guise’s 
bidding, so she and the Scots would have none of him. 
Maitland of Lethington knew as well as did Elizabeth 
that Philip’s threats to help the French Catholics against 
Condé and the English were vain words and that the 
stronger the Catholic cause grew in that country the more 
likely would he be to prevent the Guises from marrying 
Mary to a man of their own choice. This appeared to be 
a good opportxnity for the queen of Scots to make a really 
great match, so she sent Lethington to London in March 
1563, ostensibly to discuss the succession with Elizabeth. 
and to offer the mediation of Mary between her uncle the 
Duke of Guise and the English Queen. When Lethington 
arrived, it was known that the Duke had been murdered 
and that part of his mission, if it was ever seriously meant, 
fell through, but the probable real object of his journey 
was soon broached in long and secret interviews with the 
Spanish Ambassador, of which Quadra gives very minute 
accounts in Nos. 215 and 216. Lethington said that he 
was on his way to France to propose a marriage between 
his mistress-and the French King, a child of twelve at the 
time, and as Lethington confessed an utterly unsuitable: 
husband in all respects for his sister-in-law Mary Stuart. 
This was probably a mere pretence which deecived nobody 
and certainly would not deccive so experienced a man as 
Philip. Catharine de Medici knew Mary too well ever to 
let her get the upper hand in Krance again and thus give 
a preponderance to the Guises and the Catholies which 
would take away the source of her (Catharine’s) power ; 
namely the playing off of the two great factions against 
each other. But it was apparently considered necessary to 
go through the diplomatic formula of pretending to hold 
one winning card before playing the other. Lethington 
freely confessed to Quadra that such a match was in,the 
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highest degree unfitting, and pointed out how much better 
a marriage would be that of Mary and Don Carlos. Quadra 
was charmed with the idea and sent off a beseeching 
appeal to Philip to make’a bold stroke at last. The idea 
of the marriage was popular in England and the country 
might be raised easily he said, and this seemed to him, as 
it probably was, the last chance of the re-establishment 
of Spanish influence in the island. Quadra had to wait 
more than three months before an answer came from his 
tardy King. He highly approved of the suggestion, but 
instead of closing with it he halted and temporised in his 
usual way. The Ambassador was to discover from the 
Scots all the undertakings and understandings they had in 
England. “ You will.inform me step by step of all that 
“ happens in the matter, but without settling anything 
“ except to find out the particulars referred to above until 
“ T send you word what I desire to be done.” 

Philip admitted that the marriage of Mary with the 
French King would be disastrous to. him and saw the 
importance of the proposed match with Carlos, yet, great 
as was the stake, he wanted to risk nothing. “ With 


¢ 


regard to the adherents the Scots will have in England 


¢ 


and the increase of their number if necessary you will 


‘ 


8 


not interfere in any way further than you have done 
hitherto, but let them do it themselves and gain what 
friends and sympathy they can for their opinions 


‘ 


amongst the Catholics and those upon whom they 


« 


depend. I say this, because if anything should be 


a 


discovered they should he the persons to be blamed and 


no one in connection with us.” 

But this style of negotiating did not suit Lethington. 
Tie was in London again in June pressing Quadra for a 
decided answer and for bold action. Elizabeth had told 
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she would be her enemy, and it was evident that he could 
not afford to offend her and at the same time fail to gain 
the support of Philip. So he plainly told Quadra that 
unless a decided answer could Le given to his proposals 
his mistress would have to marry at Elizabeth’s bidding, 
with an agreement that she should succeed failing issuc 
to the latter. Seeing the hopelessness of getting Philip 
to move, Quadra in bis zeal took a very bold course. He 
wrote to the-Emperor urging him to take the matter in 
hand and marry Mary to the Archduke Charles, and said 
that he had sent an English gentleman representing the 
Catholic party to the queen of Scotland to offer their 
aid “in case she will marry the Archduke and to the 
« satisfaction of the King my master.” “This,” he says, 
“ will be no deception, for the affection to my King in this 
* country is very great. . . . Your Majesty’s fear 
“© that my advocacy of this business may be unfavourable 
*‘ ig unfounded, as nothing is more likely to forward it. 
« The only thing they will insist upon in Scotland is that 
* the Archduke shall have enough money to kcep himself 


* without Jooking to them, wid ulso that he is strong 
* enough to establish his right to this crown.” 

But Philip in his leisurely way had not abandoned the 
idea of a match between Carlos and Mary and again 
instructed Quadra to keep the matter pending, When 
the orders came Lethington had left in dudgeon and the 
poor Bishop writes to the Duke of Alba in the Netherlands 
pointing out how the affair is falling through for want of 
decision. The letter (No. 239) is dated 17th July 1563, 
and after recapitulating the steps that have been taken 
goes on to say: “In view of this grave state of things 
“ T think the instructions his Majesty has given me are 
“ inadequate and not sufficiently decided, not because 
* the greatness of the crisis does not call for all due 
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“ deliberation, but because I think the remedy a weak 
“one for so dangerous a malady. When they sec 


that instead of giving them a firm reply we come to 


¢ 


them only with halting proposals, I do not know what 
they will think of it. 
“It is uscless to ask them to give me information as to 


‘ 


the support the queen of Scots can count upon in 


this country in order that I may convey it to his 


Majesty with my opinion on it. Lethingtan knows very . 
well that all this has been done Jong ago, as he told me 


what he was doing, and of course I could not hide my 


communications from him. We have been spoken to 


by the same people about the marriage, and those who 
have begged me to propose it to his Majesty have 
pressed Lethington to recommend it to his Queen and 
“have given him lists of Catholics and others who 


could raise troops for her service.” 

Quadra said almost as much to the King himself. He 
saw that Lethington had gone back disgusted at the delay 
and more than half disposed to come to terms with 
Elizabeth ; he felt that the business had been spoiled by 
want of promptness in Philip's replics, and in his answer 
to the King (No. 238) he was evidently not sanguine of 
re-opening the negotiations cffectually or safely. “On 
‘* the other hand I have considered that this delay might 


‘ 


prejudice the business, and that if the queen of Scot- 


land were to hear of your Majesty’s intentions it might 


‘ 


have the effect of putting a stop to any other arrange- 


ment these people may have proposed to her, so between 
“ the two extreme courses I have decided to take a middle 


one, which is to secretly send a person in whom I have 


entire confidence to Scotland and inform the Queen 


through him that I have something of importance to 


egmmunicate to her respecting her marriage, but that 
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“ as I cannot go thither and she has no Ambassador here, 
it9 


J think it will be well for her to send to me a trustworthy 
person who is well informed of the state of affairs in 


“ Scotland and of the negotiatior’s that are being carried 


“ on in England, and to this person J will say what I have 


“ to convey to her.’ The person so sent disguised as 
a merchant was: Luis de Paz, and when he returned he 
found the Bishop already dying. “I found,” he says, “ the 
* Bishop so all that he only lived six hours after, and 
* although he understood and answered me sensibly he 
“ was in great grief that he should drop from his work 
‘« just when he hoped to suecced. He expired with the 
“* words ‘TI can do no more,’ ” 

For a year and a half the Bishop’s body remained 
unburied, held by the servants clamorous for their wages. 
Letter after letter was written by his faithful secretary 
Luis Roman, pointing out the distress of the houschold 
and the creditors. A small sum was sent from*Flanders 
to pay and dismiss some of the servants, and the new 
Ambassador wrote in vain to the King to enable him to 
put an end ¢o the scandal of the faithful servant’s remains 
being treated with such indignity. It was not until 
March 1565 that Philip sent enough moncy to stave off 
the demands of the most pressing creditors. The rest of 
them were probably never paid and the body had to be 
smuggled out by stratagem and stealth to avoid seizure 
for the remaining debts. 

The new Ambassador, Don Diego Guzman de Silva, a 
canon of Toledo Cathedral, received his appointment from 
Philip in January 1564, five months after Quadra’s death 
(No. 244), although he did not arrive in England until six 
months later. But his mission was a widely different 
one from that of his predecessors. Both Feria by his 
arrogance and Quadra by his cunning had sought gnce 
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more to make Spain paramount in the counsels of 
England and both had failed. Boldness and good fortune 
had enabled Elizabeth to avail herself to the full of her 
neighbours’ jealousy of*each other and to unite herself 
definitely with the growing Protestant party whilst 
Philip’s hesitancy had disheartened the Catholics. In the 
meanwhile things were going from bad to worse for 
Philip in the Netherlands, where the struggle was rapidly 
assuming the form of a duel to the death between the,old 
traditions of Flemish self-government and the newer 
absolutism which Philip’s father in his youth had 
succeeded in imposing upon Spain by the defeat of the 
comuneros. The reformed religion was to Philip the 
embodiment of a rebellious spirit against absolute autho- 
rity and as such had to be crushed, or the system which 
alone Philip understood would be discredited. Almost 
openly the English Protestants were sympathising with 
their Flemish brethren and flocks of refugee Protestants 
were daily arriving from the Low countries in England 
to establish their industries here. It was not in Philip’s 
nature to refrain from retaliation when he kad it in his 
power, and the English in Spain were cruelly persecuted 
for their faith on the barest suspicion of heresy, and this 
again was resented in England by a recrudescence of the 
pillage of Spanish and Flemish ships at sea. Then began 
a retaliatory war of tariffs between England and the 
Spaniards in Flanders. An attempt was at first made by 
Elizabeth to foster the new Flemish industries in England 
by restricting the entrance of certain manufactured goods 
from Flanders, and at length at the time of the new 
Ambassador’s appointment a general prohibition had been 
issued by both countries practically forbidding commercial 
intercourse at all. Envoys from both sides had been going 
backwards and forwards for months without succeeding 
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in settling matters. Flanders was suffering much more 
from the prohibition than was England, which had secured 
a good inlet to the continent through Embden, and had 
given permission for free export to all other countries but 
Flanders, so that Elizabeth could afford to stand firm as she 
did against all the efforts made to force her into an inferior 
position in the negotiations, and it became necessary if 
Flemish commerce was not to be destroyed altogether that 
an Ambassadoy of rank should again reside in London and 
endeavour by diplomacy and soft words to compass what 
threats and retaliation had failed to bring about. It will 
thus be seen that Guzman de Silva’s position was quite 
distinct from that of Quadra. The new Ambassador came 
to ask for a redress of grievances, not to impose a policy. 
Philip had his hands too full of his own troubles to attempt 
to rule other countries than his own and his instructions 
to Don Diego Guzman (Nos. 244 and 248) are mainly 
concerned in obtaining for Flemish commerce immunity 
from attack and for the Catholics resident in England 
toleration for their religion. He is, however, directed to 
spy out all the coming and goings of heretics between 
Flanders and England and to keep a close record of all 
Spanish Protestants of whom he hears for the information 
of Philip and the inquisition. But although he said 
nothing to his new Ambassador, it is clear that Philip 
was not reconciled to his powerlessness in England and 
was only waiting for his opportunity, as he thought, when 
once Protestantism should be crushed in his own Nether- 
lands. Guzman de Silva is told to win over Dudley and the 
other Councillors and stealthily to encourage the Catholics 
“‘ with such secrecy, dissimulation and dexterity as to give 
“ no cause for suspicion to the Queen or her advisers, as it 
* is evident that much evil might follow if the contrary 
© were the case.” 
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The new Ambassador was received with all graciousness, 
and the object of his mission facilitated. He had no need 
to seek Dudley for the purpose of gaining him over, for 
from the day of his arrival the favourite and his friends 
besieged him with offers of service. Cecil, they said, was 
the obstacle in the way, and if he could be got rid of by 
Guzman de Silva’s help, Dudley would marry the Queen 
and restore the Catholic religion as Philip’s faithful 
servant. Dudley’s friend (No. 255) assured the Ambassador 
that he had already an understanding with the Pope, and 
that his intentions with regard to religion were good. 
‘Their very cagerness to throw themselves at the head of 
Guzman defeated their object. He was a well-meaning 
gentleman not without ability or subtlety; his time had 
mainly been passed in cathedral cloisters and he lacked 
Quadra’s astuteness and knowledge of men, but the hurry to 
identify him with Dudley’s intrigue against Cecil aroused 
his suspicions and he received the advances with amiable 
banalities and forbore to pledge himself or his master. 
Things for the time certainly were looking ominous for 
Cecil. His cognisance of, if not his aid in, the preparation 
of John Hale’s book in favour of the claim to the succession 
of Catharine Grey had deeply offended the Queen, and 
Dudley was only too ready to seize the opportunity of 
widening the breach between his mistress and the great 
minister who was the main obstacle to his ambition. The 
Catholies were clamorous for his removal, and came to the 
new Ambassador with the same violent counsels with 
which they had plied Quadra. They were strongly against, 
the settlement of the commercial questions with Flanders 
except by a war which should stop English trade 
altogether and give an excuse for Spanish armed inter- 
vention in their favour. But Guzman knew full well 
that his master would not and dared not at the time go to 
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war with England for the sake of re-establishing the 
Catholic religion here whilst his own dominions were a 
seething cauldron of disaffection, so he got out of the 
difficulty as cleverly as Quadra himself might have done. 


“ T have had to tell them that the steps to be taken 
‘ 


against the Chancellor and Cecil and the other leaders of 


heresy in the matter of the book about the succession 
‘ 


have not been pushed forward because the Queen dare 
‘ 


not turn them out or take strong measures unless she 


has peace and an understanding with your Majesty, and 


with the Catholics through you. I say it is necessary to 


encourage the Queen in the idea that she is free to turn 


2 


these people out, which she would not venture to do 


if she thought she had anything to fear from your 
Majesty, but would cling fast to them and the Pro- 
testants. All people think that the only remedy for 
the religions trouble is to get these people turned out of 


. 


“ power, as they are the mainstay of the heretics, Lord 
Robert having the Catholics all on his side, and I tell 
them they must take tkese things into consideration 


when they were secking a remedy, and that plenty of 


opportunities will offer themselves if needed to raise 


war or stop trade later on. The Catholics are much 


disturbed, and as they have no other idea than this they 


will not abandon it until they see some clear way 


‘ 


of gaining their point. Certainly from what I hear 
* they are very numcrous if they dared to show or had 
‘© a leader.” 

Infatuated as the Queen might be with Dudley, she 
could not dispense with Cecil’s great services, and the plot 
against him failed and Dudley’s hopes again decreased, 
notwithstanding the sympathy of Philip’s Ambassador, 
who was instructed by his master to offer his aid only 
on a distinct promise from Dudley to fully restore the 
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Catholic religion in the event of his marriage. However 
much Dudley might convey by inuendo, he dared not pledge 
himself to this, and Cecil remained unmolested. In the 
meanwhile the half serious suggestions of marriage now 
of Elizabeth, now of Mary, were made by one or the other 
representative of the conflicting interests into which the 
continent was divided. As soon as the negotiations for 
a match between Elizabeth and the Archduke assumed 
too hopeful an aspect, overtures were made for her marriage 
with the boy king of France. This was retaliated by 
a talk of marrying Mary to Don Carlos or to his uncle 
Don John of Austria. The next time perhaps the order and 
persons were reversed, but Elizabeth with consummate tact 
played with cach suitor in his turn, always keeping 
Leicester in reserve. Guzman himself, who reports the 
ever changing phases of the marriage question, was appa- 
rently never greatly deceived by them, and it is more than 
probablé that the French negotiations were equally lacking 
in earnestness. The combination of secrecy, swiftness, 
and boldness necessary for either party to be successful 
was impossible under the circumstances, and. the various 
feints and checkmates were obviously only to keep the 
matter open until a more favourable juncture should arrive 
for one or the other party. The reconciliation between 
Philip and the Pope, the promulgation of the decrees 
of the Council of Trent and the fears of a league of 
Catholics all over Europe which were again and again 
revived drove Elizabeth periodically into the need for 
temporising, and when the news came that Philip himself 
was to march with a great army through Savoy to punish 
his revolting Flemings, it is easy to see by the letters that 
something like dismay existed amongst the English 
governing party. The Queen went out of her way to 
reiterate to Guzman hor condemnation of the action of the 
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Protestants in Flanders, although she only partially 
succeeded in convincing him. In every conversation 
with the Ambassador at the time, she thought’to minimise 
the difference between her own erced and that of the 
Catholics, and hinted continually that for reasons of 
policy she was obliged to hide her real religious leanings. 
Her famous rebuke of the dean of St. Paul’s, Dr. Nowell, 
on Ash Wednesday, 1565, for preaching against images, 
related here (No. 286), is only one of many instances in the 
present letters of the fear inspired by the dreaded league of 
Catholics against the Reformers. The interview of Philip’s 
French wife with her mother Catharine de Medici at 
Bayonne, notwithstanding Guzman’s carnest protestations 
that it was only a mecting of family affection, gave further 
confirmation to Cecil and his mistress that mischief was 
brewing for them. They were justified in their fears, for 
the instructions given by Philip to Alba prove that the 
underlying object of the interview was undoubtedly the 
crushing out of Protestantism all over Europe. The 
French version of Alba’s instructions (Paris-Archives C.K. 
1898, B. 192) contain the following statement of the 
objects of the meeting :— 

“ Premigrement. De faire promesse mutuelle d’avancer 
autant qwil sera en leur puissance l"honneur de Dieu, 


sontenir la religion sainte ct catholique ct pour la 
defense d’icelle employer leurs biens, forces et moyens, 


et ceux de leurs sujets. 

“Ne permettre jamais és pays de leur obéissanco 
aucuns ministres ni exercises de la religion nouvelle soit 
en public ou en particulier et. faire faire commandement 
a tous lets dits ministres sortir hors des provinces ct 
terres des dits deux princes dedans cing mois sous peine 
dela vie sans qu'il soit loisible ni permis a aucun de les 
recéler, cacher ct supporter, sur les memes peines, rase- 
ment de leurs maisons ct confiscation de leurs biens. - 
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“Vaire publier cn chacun de leurs dits pays garder 
et entretenir le Concile genéral dernierement fait et 
celebré 4 Trente et tenir la main que les decrcts et 
cessions dicelluy soient recus et suivis sans aucun 
contredit. 


“Faire protestation et promesse de ne jamais par 
ci-aprés pourvenir aucun personnage aux ¢tats royaux 
soit de judicatures on autres quelconques sans que le 
pourvu ait, préablement avoir fait profession de sa foi 
ct qu'il ait premigrement (té connu étre de la susdite 
bonne religion, et sera mis clause par toutes les lettres 
des dites provisions que les pourvus demeureront et 
continueront cn lu susdite religion sur peine detre 
destitués. De purger et netoyer leurs maisons et 
justices de toutcs héresics et religion nouvelle et de ne 
souffrir en icelle ceux qui cn seront détachés Casser 
tous gouverncments et autres grands scigneurs des 
conseils privés des dits Majestés ct tous autres ayant 
charge, authorité ct commandement és dits royaumes 
qui sc trouveront étre de la dite nouvelle religion 
ensemble tous capitaines et autres qui sont a leur soldo 
et font ncanmoins profession de la religion contraire. 

“De priver de Etat ct honneur de leurs ordres et 
cheyalleries et ny recevoir desormais personnages qui 
ne soient de . . . la religion requise.” 


Well might Catharine de Medici hesitatc, holding her 
own power as she did only by nicely balancing the two 
religious factions, to endorse such a thorough going policy 
as this, and it needed all the persuasion of her daughter 
and promises of Spanish aid in case Catharine found the 
Protestants too strong for her to induce her to listen to it, 

That such a league was actually negotiated is certain. 
A letter from Catharine to her Minister in Spain, 
M. de Fourquevault, after her return from Bayonne 
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(Bibliothéque National Paris Suppl. * fol. 64 Lettres 
dEtat) tries to make her acceptance of the league 
conditional on a marriage of the Duke of Orleans 
(afterwards Henri IIT.) with a Princess of the house of 
Austria, and contains the following sentence: “Je lui dis 
“que en faisant ces marriages et donnant quelque 
“ Etat 4 mon fils d’Orleans qu’il nous falloit tous 
“ joindre ensemble. C’est a savoir le Pape, l’empereur 
“et ces deux rois, les Allemands et autres que l’on 
“ avisera. Et que le roi mon fils n’etait pas sans 
“ moyens pour aider de sa part a ce qui seroit avis 
“ quand les dits marriages seroient faits et la dite 
“ ligue concliie.” 

The power of the Protestant nobles in France and the 
eternal jealousy between France and Spain, together with 
Philip’s persecution of French residents in his country and 
the massacre of the French expedition to Florida in the 
following year, made the real co-operation of-the two 
countries in such a league impossible, but Elizabeth and 
her friends were not free from apprehension on the subject 
for long after. The attempts to propitiate Philip on the 
part of the English are very marked in all the later letters 
of his Ambassador in the present volume, and the Queen 
on one occasion goes so far (No. 290) as to suggest herself 
that negotiations should be opened for her marriage with 
Don Carlos. Whilst Philip was hesitating, the Catholic 
party in England had at length taken a step on their own 
account which once more altered the political problem. 
The Earl of Lennox and his son Darnley had gone to 
Scotland early m 1565, not without some suspicion on the 
part of Elizabeth that something sinister was afoot, and 
in April of the same year Lethington came to the Spanish 
Ambassador's house and told him (No. 296) in strict 
secrecy that his Qucen had awaited for two years an 
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answer to the overtures made by him previously to Bishop 
Quadra for her marriage with Don Carlos and as so long 
a delay had taken place she had arranged to marry 
Darnley. The French machinations of course were 
blamed by both diplomatists for the failure of the match, 
and of that of Mary with the Archduke, and the outcome 
of the conference was that Philip was to be asked to help 
the united claims of Darnley and Mary to the English 
crown supported as they were by the strong Catholic party 
in England. Now that it was too late Elizabcth saw that 
the consequences of the marriage which united the two 
principal Catholic claimants to her throne might be to 
force her hand with regard to the declaration of her 
successor, and her masterly dealing with the temporarily 
untoward circumstances arising from the match, in the 
face of great pressure from her own Council and Pavrlia- 
ment, is perhaps more vividly set forth in Guzman’s 
letters ir the present volume than in any other publishod 
documents of the time. 

Active negotiations were once more opencd for 
Elizabeth’s marriage with the Archduke, as lacking in 
scriousness as those which had preceded them ; the French 
retorted once more by pushing forward their young King 
asa suitor for her hand, and stronger efforts than ever 
were made by Elizabeth and her Council to keep the 
friendship of the Spaniards by attempting to stifle piracy 
and professing sympathy for Philip in his struggle with 
the Turk and his troubles in Flanders. Once more it 
seemed as if after years of hesitancy Philip’s chance had 
arrived and a really bold policy of aiding revolt in 
England at this time in favour of Mary and Darnley 
would probably have succeeded. All the north of 
England was favourable to her claims; the nobles were 
for the most part inclined to espouse her cause, and, with 
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the exception of London and the south-coast counties, 
little resistance was to be feared. A blow struck at 
Protestantism in England at the time wouid have been 
felt keenly in Philip’s own revolting Netherlands, and 
would perhaps have decided his doubting mother-in-law in 
France to take in hand firmly the extirpation of heresy 
there. But even when Philip decided at last to act, his 
excess of caution and avoidance of necessary risk 
frustrated his object. Mary had asked for armed forces 
to repel the pressure of her Protestant subjects and assist 
her claims. In reply (No. 327) Philip begs her to be 
careful and not to arouse the ire of the queen of England 
or to raisc her (Mary’s) claim to the succession. If 
Elizabeth attacks her for religion’s sake, or if the Scotch 
Protestants take up arms for the same reason, then he will 
help her undcr the sheltcr of the Pope’s name, but he 
(Philip) must never appear. He is full of sympathy and 
love, but still more full of cautious counsels and exhorta- 
tions against precipitancy, limiting his rcal aid for the 
moment to a remittance of 20,000 crowns which were sent 
by the hand of Mary’s agent Yaxley. Elizabeth and her 
advisers knew of the aid as soon .as it was sent. It was 
sufficient to arouse her resentment, as it did, and it drove 
her to help the Scotch lords with far more efficient aid. 
But, such as it was, Philip’s remittance never arrived. 
The ship that bore Yaxley was wrecked and the envoy’s 
dead body was found on the shore of Northumberland 
with much of the money on it, the earl of Northumberland, 
Catholic and adherent of Philip though he was, forebore 
not to press his claim to the treasure trove, and by the 
time Philip could again make up his mind dissensions had 
broken out between Mary and her husband and the 
opportunity to make use of them had gone by. 

‘Guzman in his letters makes no disguise of his belief in 
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intelligence of the crime which was to be attempted 
reached him some wecks before its perpetration. From 
the arrival of the news, Guzman himself, whatever the 
English Catholics might- say, never disguises from his 
master that Mary, with whose proccedings he scems really 
scandalised, will be useless to them as an instrument to 
their ends in future, his only anxiety in the first days of 
her widowhood being to checkmate the French in any 
attempt to marry her to their satisfaction. 

The familiar story of Mary’s capture and her marriage 
with Bothwell and her subsequent seizure and imprisonment 
at Lochleven by the nobles, is told in Guzman’s letters to 
his master with evident anxicty with regard to the effects 
of these events upon the interest of Catholicism in England. 
His own efforts were mainly confined to representing to 
the Scotch agents who went backwards and forwards the 
enormity of coercing a crowned monarch, but it is clear 
from the first that he considered Mary’s behaviour a serious 
blow to Spanish hopes in Great Britain. On Murray’s 
hurricd return to Scotland after Bothwell’s flight, he had 
an extremely interesting and important interview with 
Guzman de Silva. Whilst professing an intention to 
endeavour to liberate the Queen, he did not sueceed in 
disguising from the Ambassador his intention of making 
himself master of Scotland and plainly expressed his 
belief in his sister’s complicity in the murder of her 
husband. ‘This remarkable interview took place at the 
end of July 1567, and Murray even thus early appcars to 
have been fully cognisant of the existence and purport of 
the much discussed “ casket letters”? which have always 
been considered the principal documentary evidence of 
Mary’s guilt. The earliest mention of the letters which 
I haye met with is in the present correspondence 
(No. 431) under date of 12th July, and the many 
saronmonte sceainst their cenuineness. founded nnon t¢he 
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long delay in their production, thus disappear. De Croc, 
the French Ambassador in Scotland, was passing through 
London and hurrying home, no doubt with the copies 
of the letters in his possession, as the French Ambassador 
in London told Guzman on the date already mentioned 
that he himself had copies of the letters proving the 
complicity of Mary in the murder of her husband. The 
principal, or ‘‘first” letter, as it is usually called, is 
briefly but not quite correctly summarised by Guzman 
in the account he sends to his master, and Murray told 
him that it was a letter of more than three shects of 
paper “all in her own handwriting and signed with her 
“name.” Those who have disputed the authority of the 
letters have mainly based their arguments upon the first 
public mention of the documents being in an Act of 
Murray’s Council datcd so late as 4th December 1567, 
in which it is said that the rising of the Lords in arms 
against their Queen, taking her prisoner and detaining 
her person in Lochleven, “was in the said Queen’s 


‘ 


a 


awin default in as far be diverse her previe letters 


‘ 


written and subscrivit with her awin hand and sent 
by her to James Erle of Bothwell, chief executor of 
the horrible murder (of the King) as well before the 
committing as after and be hir ungodly proceeding 


‘ 


6 


in a private marriage with him suddenly thereafter, 


it is most certain she was previe, art and part of the 
murder of the King.”* 
A few days afterwards, when Murray’s first Parliament 


met, an Act was passed concerning the Queen’s detention, 
which is again ascribed to “ her awin default in as far as 
“ be divers letters written halelie with her awin hand.” 
George Dalgleish, Bothwell’s servant, in whose posses- 
sion the casket is said to have been found, was capturcd 


* Godall vol. 2 p. 64. 
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on the 20th June 1567, and was examined before Lords 
Morton, Athol and Grange, a week afterwards,* A copy 
of his examination and deposition attested by Sir John 
Ballendane, justice clerk, is still extant, and in it no 
‘mention whateyer is made of the casket; indeed, so 
far as I can learn, Guzman’s reference to the letters in 
the present volume is the first that is recorded. If the 
documents were genuine, there was of course ample time 
for Morton, in whose possession the casket must have 
been, to have written full particulars to Murray in 
Lyons or Paris between the 20th June when Dalgleish 
was taken and the end of July when Murray saw the 
Ambassador in London, whereas it is impossible to believe 
that Murray thus early whilst hurrying back from France 
and before seeing his associates would venture to concoct 
such an elaborate forgery as this would have been, 
particularly since we now learn from Guzman that the 
French Ambassador in London knew the purport of 
the letters early in July at a time when it was impossible 
for Murray to have been informed of their existence. 
Great as was the blow to the Catholics struck by Mary’s 
conduct, it was apparently counterbalanced for the time 
by the fall of Valenciennes and the submission of the 
Netherlands. Philip after two years of hesitation had 
decided not to make the journey thither himself, but 
to send Alba on his fell march to drown in blood what 
was left of Flemish stubbornness. But it soon became 
evident that, in despite of Alba in the Netherlands, 
triumphant Catholicism was not to have all its own way 
or to go unchallenged elsewhere. Over the borders into 
France, across the narrow sea to England, flocked the 





* George Buchanan first published the letters, and an account of their 
origin in his “ Detection,” 1571, but they were produced to Hlizabeth’s 
Commissioners at York in October 1568. 
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affrighted Protestants flying from the dread avenger, and 
soon France once more was aflame with civil religious 
warfare. English reformers could not fail to he decply 
moved at the fate of their co-religionists in the Netherlands, 
and again, as in the time of Quadra, the prosecutions against 
those who attended Mass at the Spanish embassy were 
commenced. But Guzman was less sensitive than the 
Bishop on the subject, and the times were altered. Indeed 
not only was Guzman obliged to temporise upon this 
matter, but he had to exert all his influence to keep up 
the apparent friendship between his master and the 
Queen and to persuade her not to help the Huguenots who 
once more were fighting for faith and freedom in France. 
This was briefly the position at the end of 1567, to 
which date the letters in the present volume extend. 
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1, Count pe Ferta to the Kiva. 


I wrote on the 14th, but have learnt that the courier could not 
leave Dover until the 17th. On the latter day our lady the Queen 
died, She had been unconscious most of the time since I arrived, 
but always in the fear of God and love of christianity, indeed the 
nation soon sees what «a good Christian she was, 
known that she was dying they have begun to treat the images and 
religivus persons di peelfully. The morning before Her Majesty 
died the Chancellor and the rest of the Council went into her 
chamber, and before the women, doctors and others on duty there, 
they read the Queen's will. Her Majesty was not conscious at the 
time. The will was read by the Missioner (Master) of the Rolls, 
and on arriving at « part where there were sone legacies left to 
servants they ordered the reader to pass on without ending any of 
them. They tell me thut this is the way the wills of the kings of 
England ‘are always fulfilled ; that is to say just as the Council 








v since it was 


~ 


likes. I think your Majesty must have a copy of the will, from . 


what I heard when I was here last, and I have therefore said 
nothing to the Council about it and have made no inquiries except 
what people have told me. Your Majesty will send me orders if I 
am to move in this, and if you have a copy of the will it would bo 
advisable to see it again, as also the marriage treaty, and although 
as I have written to your Majesty it is very recurly yet to talk about 
marriage the confusion and ineptitude of these people in all their 
affairs make it necessary for usto be the more circumspect, so as 
not to miss the opportunities which are presented to us, and 
particulurly in the matter of marriage. For this and other reasons 
Gf there be no objection) it will be well to send me a cdpy of the 
(marriage) treaty, which, though it may not be very necessary, will 
at least serve to post me up as to what would be touched upon, 
although a new treaty would be different from the last. 

The'new Queen and her people hold themselves free from your 
Majesty and will listen to any umbassadors who may come to treat 
of marriage. Your Majesty understands better than I how 
wmportant it is that this AGE showld go through your hands, 
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which as I have said will be difficult except with great negotiation 
and money. I therefore wish your Majesty to keep in view all the 
steps to be taken on your behalf, one of them being that the Emperor 
should not send any ambussudar here to treat of this, for it would 
be inconvenient enough for Ferdinand to murry here even if he took 
the tithit from your Majesty's hand, but very much worse if it were 
arranged Sr any other way. For the present I know for certain 
they will not hear the name of the duke of Suvoy mentioned as they 
fear he will want to recover his estutes with English forces and wilt 
keep them constantly at war, I um very pleased to see that the 
nobles are all beginning to open their eyes to the fact that it will 
not do to murry this woman in the country itself. 

The day on which the Queen died; after® the customary procla-- 
mation was made at Westminster and London, the Council decided 
that the Chancellor, the Admiral, the ear] of Shrewsbury, the earl of 
Pembroke, the earl of Derby and William Howard, should goto thenew 
Queen and perform the ordinary ceremonies, and that the remainder 
should stay behind, but everyone wanted to be first to get out, I> 
sent Dasonleville to excuse me from going as I waited here according 
to her orders, She sent word that she was sorry she could not see 
him in consequence of her grief but that he was to speak to the - 
Council, which he did, although he said more than he was instructed. 
to say, which is his great fault. But it was all about his grief at 
the Queen’s death, and congratulations on the new Queen’s accession. 
They replied to him very civilly and affectionately. He says William 
Howard made him great offers of service to your Majesty. William 
Howard has been inade Lord Chamberlain ; Lord Robert, the son 
of the late duke of Northumberland, Master of the Horse, and his 
brother Lord Ambrose, Master of Artillery, the place that Southwell 
held. She has given the controllership to her late cofferer,* a 
fat man whom your Majesty will have seen at Hampton Court, and 
the secretaryship to Cecil, [am told that those who have up to the 
present been sworn as members of her Council are the Chancellor, 
the earl of Pembroke, the earl of Derby, the earl of Shrewsbury 
(Xeromberi), Admiral Clinton, the earl of Bedford, William Howard, 
Paget, her former Controller, the cofferer she has now made her 
Controller and Secretary Cecil. I do not kuow of any more 
officials. The day our lady the Queen died Parliament was dissolved, - 
and if they convoke it again forty days must pass by law. The 
commission held by the earl of Arundelt and his colleagues in 
Flanders also expired, and it will be necessary to send them fresh 
credentials. It is said the Queen will come here during this week, 
and nothing can be attended to before then, not even a passport for 
Don Alonso de Cordova, the Regent of Aragon and others who have 
come from Spain. They closed the ports as soon as the Queen died, 
and with the change ot Queen and officers things ure in suth a 
hurly-burly and confusion that futhers do not know their own 
children. 





* sir Thomas Parry. 
+ The earl of Arundel, the bishop of Ely ainl Dr. Wotton had been sent to the peace 
conference at Cercamp, the Spanish Commissioners bemg the Prince of Orange, Ruy 


* Gomez, and the bishop of Arras, and the French, Constable M ontmorenci, Marshal 


WAndré and Secretary L’Aubespine. 
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Your Majesty's servants and pensioners here are already heginning 
to look upon themselves as dismissed without anything being said to 
them. J do not know whut had better be dune, whether to let them yo 
thus without saying anything and puy only those we necd,or to 
dismiss them. I think it would be better to say nothing, but to pay 
those we want and some fresh ones. I await commands. If the 
Queea does not ask for u List of those in your puy or speak of the 
matter, I think it will be better not to stir it up, becuuse if she 
should suy that we ure not to pay anybody, and afterwards found 
out that we did so, she would naturally be offended. I again remind 
your Majesty that it will be well to despatch Doctor Wotton tna 
very good tumour and offer him a pension, or refer hire to me to 
puy him one here, as he will he one of the most powerful of then, 
and, I um told, he may be made archbishop of Cunterbury.® Lwin 
not sure of this however. 


The more I think over this business, the more certain Tam that 
everything depends upon the husband this wonun ney tuke, Lf he 
be a swituble one religious matters will go on well, and the kiingdou 
will renin friendly to your Majesty, but if not it will all be spoilt. 
If she decides to marry out of the country she will ut once fix her 
eyes on your Majesty, although some of them here are swre to pitch 
upon the Archduke Ferdinand. Lam not sure of all this, but only 
conjecture. I hope your Majesty will pardon the disorder and 
confusion of my ietters, for things here aie going on in such @ way 
thut it ix quite impossible to get enlightened on anything, ond if 
wrote everything, she and they suy I should never end. Really this 
country is move fit to be deult with sword in hand than by cajolery, 
for there are neither funds, nor soldiers, nor heads, nur forces, ward 
yet it is overflowing with every other necessary of Life. 

The body of our lady the Queen is kept until its interment in the 
chamber outside the one she slept in, and the house is served exactly 
as it was before. 


On the night of the day of the Qucen’s decease the Cardinal t also 
died. He was very weak and with continual fever, and his servants 
did not take care to conceal the death of the Queen fronrhim. He 


"was so afflicted by it that it hastened his end. Two days after he 


died the Queen sent the earl of Rutland, Throgmorton, and an unelv 
of Peter Carew (Pedro Caro) to embargo all his goods and take av 
inventory of them, as it was thought he was a very wealthy man, 
and if he received what they say he did, he must have been so. [ 
have not been able to learn for certain yet. It was a mercy for God 
to take him and I do not think your Majesty loses much with him, 
according to what these people tell me, although I thought otherwise 
formerly. 

Lhe people ure wagging their tongues a good deal ubout the lute 
Queen huving sent great swms of moncy to your Majesty, and that I 
have sent 200,000 ducats since I have been here. They say thet it 
is through your Majesty that the country is in such want and thut 
Caluis was lost, and also that through yowr not coming to see the 
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Queen our lady, she died of sorrow. The sorrow T feel, is that your 
Majesty should have allowed so much favour to be shown to this 
seurvy Lord Chamberlain Hastings, for it is he who is publishing 
these things and is the greatest enemy our country has, The 
Controller and Boxall make much of me, but they are all as 
ungrateful do your Majesty us if they had never received anything 
from your heads, Tt is true that as they wre naturally much put 
out wad nobody knows what is to become of him, they «re so giddy 
und confused that we must not judge them too hastily. The people 
are more free than ever, the heretics thinking that they will be able 
to perseeute the Catholics, but things in this respect are somewhat 
quieter, as on the Sunday before the Queeg died the priest who 
preached the sermon at St. Pauls toid them to pray for the Pope. 
They see also that the new Quecn goes to mass. These people try 
to spread about everywhere that your Majesty will in future have 
no more influence here than if you had never married the late Queen 
and with this object they wish the Queen not to be too ready to 
treat with me. She is very much wedded to the people and_ thinks 
as they do, and therefore treats foreigners slightingly. For this 
reason, and seeing that neither she nor they have done anything yet, 
Ihave decided to go on very quietly until things settle down and I 
sec who is to take the Icad. Up to the present nothing is certain 
wad everyone talks us his wishes lead him ; I wonder they have 
not sent me crazy. The whole point of it is (as I have said) the 
husband she chooses, and we must try by moncy arrangements that 
he shall be one agreeable to your Majesty. 

They tell me the Queen left orders that she was to be buried 
either at Windsor or Westminster, and that the body of Queen 
Katharine, her mother, should also be brought thither. They have 
not yet decided which place it shall be, but the new Queen wishes it 
to be done with all solemnity —London, 21st November 1558. 


2. The Same to the Same. 
Atter writing the enclosed the post despatched by your Majesty 


_on the 15th arrived with three letters, but that for the Queen, now 


in heaven, did not come. : . 
The Queen decided three days ago to send Lord Cobham to your 
Majesty. He is the son of the Lord Cobham whom you knew and 
who recently died. They told me nothing about it until yesterday 
when Sceretary Cecil sent to say that Cobham was going and had 
been ordered to visit me before he left. This he did last evening 
but the object of his going is only to inform your Majesty formally of 
what has occurred. He has no place in the Queen's household and 
he and his brother huve not enjoyed « good. reputation, but have 
always been adherents of the new Queen and she is attached to him. 
Your Majesty should have him well housed and treated, and a 
handsome chain or something should be given to him. I have 
written to my brother-in-law asking him to entertain him and to 
win his good graces. They tell me they are going to send someone 
else to the Emperor, bat do not know yet who it will be. The day 
before yesterday the Queen came to a house of my Lord North, 
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formerly a Carthusian monastery, close to the horse market, and the 
whole of London turned out and received her with great acclamations. 
They tell me her attitude was more gracious to the common people 
than to others. She will not go to the Tower till next week. I 
sent the Admiral’s wife to visit herand she returned me a very 
gracious reply. I think of seeing her tomorrow or the day after 
and shall be glad to reccive your Majesty’® letter with the credit, 
for without that it is hopeless to try to cajole these people. I beg 
your Majesty to send me Don Juan de Ayala or the bishop of 
‘Aquila, as I am a bad hand at negotiating without a tender. There 
is great rejoicing amongst the common people and young folks 
and those who were persecuted for heresy or treason, but others are 
not so pleased, as I hear, Dasonleville writes to your Majesty, and 
I have told him to continue to do so as your Majesty will be glad 
sometimes to hear what he has to say, and he will be gratified by it. 
Don Alonso de Cordova will go as soon as possible, Iwill not detain 
him now that some of my own people have arrived. They tell 
strange stories of the bad treatment they were subjected to on the road 
from Dover hither, I note what your Majesty says about the ship 
“ Mifonw” which went to the Mina and also about recovering the 
artillery and goods taken by the English out of the Portuguese 
ship “Raposa.” I will attend to it as a thing that so interests 
your Majesty, but I understand this “ Mifionw” business is a very 
dangerous one to touch. The ship sailed when Howard was admiral, 
and he must have been paid to let her go, and although they suid she 
was going to Burbary her real destination was known all. along 
and. some of the Council were in the seeret, as T heard from Figucrda 
when your Majesty wrote to him about it in April last. The Queen, 
now in heaven, ordered steps to be taken in the matter, but it all 
ended in smoke, for in fact the English deeply resented being 
interfered with in this navigation, and what was done was only out 
of respect for your Majesty. The Queen herself consented with an 
ill grace and the Council with w worse grace still as some of them 
were mixed up in the affair, Nevertheless I will do what I can, 
though Iam unwilling to open up claims which will offend these 
people ov vather which they will refuse. 


T think it will be well for your Majesty to have all the treaties 
between the lute Emperor and King Henry and of your own marriage 
well looked into to sce whetber any of them are binding on heirs and 
successors in Englund, especially thut of 1542. M.D’ Avras* and the 
Flenvings think that heirs and successurs wre included in thut treaty. 

Paget told your Majesty two years ago that they were not, but I 
in conversation with the Councillors separately, and once when they 
were together, told them they were obliged by the old treaties to 
declare war when they did, without going into purticulurs, and I 
pointed it out again receently, but I have always avoided stirring 
the matter up before Paget. It would be very convenient if these 
people were bownd by treaty. 1 have copics of all the treaties here, 
hut as they are in French I do not understand them well. If your 


* Authony Verrenot, bishop of Arras Cardinal de Granvelle. 
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Majesty wishes Dasonleville could go over them with me so that I 
might understand them better, but I do not show them to him until 
I know your Majesty’s pleasure, recognising the undesirability of 
opening the eyes of the Flemings in view of possible contingencies. 

I have just learned that tle Queen decided yesterday to send 
Sir Thomas Chaloner to the Emperor. He is a gentleman who in 
time of King Edward was one of the three secretaries of the Council, 
and when troops were being raised a year since to succour Calais 
he went as commissary to Dover, where I saw him. He is a man 
of a little over forty, and speaks Latin, Italian and French well. 
Neither the Queen or Council has sent word to me about it. 

The bishop of Ely was dean of the Chapel, which is an office of 
high honour here, but the Queen has taken ft away from him, and 
given it to an elder brother of Peter Carew (Pedro Caro) who is 
archdeacon of Exeter (I am not sure that Iam quite right about 
the name of this church). He was married in time of King Edward, 
but his wife is dead. They tell me he is neither learned nor wise, 

Although the Chancellor the Lord Treasurer and Privy Seal have 
been received into the Council, they have not been confirmed in their 
offices. Lord Robert, the Master of the Horse, is in the Council. 
A Mr. Rogers* has been made vice-chamberlain. He was a servant 
of King Henry and they say he is a soldier. 

They say that last year the Treasurer, without orders from the 
Queen, had the tomb over King Henry’s grave removed, and left it 
bare, and this summer secretary Boxall, who is the dean, when he 
returred from the feast of St. George there (Windsor), told the Queen 
of it, whereupon she was very angry, according to him, but things 
remained as they were. The new Queen has however ordered the 
tomb to he restored as before, and even better. Iam very much afraid 
that if the Queen do not send her obedience to the Pope or delay 
doing so, or if he should take into his head to recall matters concerning 
the divorce of King Henry there may be a defect in the succession 
of this Queen which will help to wpset the present state of things 
here more than anything else. Your Majesty will consider whether 
it will be well to write to Rome and in some good way get the Pope 
sounded about it to see whether he will act. I think your Majesty 


‘ought to do it.—25th November 1558. 


8. Count pre Feria to Gonzato PEREZ. 


Last night I despatched a courier with a long letter to the King 
to accompany Lord Cobham. I send the present to catch him as 
LT have since heard that they are ordering Lord Cobham to go direct 
to Cercamp to bear a new commission to the earl of Arundel and 
his colleagues, as their old commission expired with the death of 
the Queen. It will be well to advise our Commissioners to keep 
their eyes on these Englishmen, in case this should be some trick to 
our detriment, as I was told nothing about his going to Cercamp till 
he had gone.—London, 26th November 1558. 





* Sir Edward Rogers had been appointed captain of the Queen’s guard at Elizabeth’s 
first Council at Hatfield five days before this letter was written. 
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4, CounT DE Feria to the Kine. 


The bishop of Aquila arrived here on the 7th, and the day before 
he sent me on the letters from Dover, so that I should not have to 
await news of my brother’s health. He suffered greatly at sca, but I 
believe the tears of the earl of Arundel floated them into port, for he 
says the Earl cried like a child. Isaw the Earl at the palace very 
smart and clean, and they say he carries his thoughts very high. A 
courier called Mendez whom I sent from here on the 25th November 
deserves punishment. He ought to have crossed with Lord Cobham, 
but went to sleep at Dover, and Cobham crossed without him. ‘The 
other man who was sent on the 26th was more careful and crossed 
with Cobhgm. The day on which the Queen died I wished to send 
by land and sea, ‘but could not as the earl of Arundel’s servant who 
crossed over bore the orders to close the ports and to give him ships 
to bring his master over. I wrote nevertheless by Don Alonso de 
Cordova, but he was a half an hour too late, and although he offered 
them large sums to let him go they refused. I wrote the letter with 
great fears that. they would take it from him, but Iam glad your 
Majesty received mine of 21st, 25th and 27th, which answer some of 
your questions, 


The bishop of Aquila seems to understand thoroughly the business 
of the Emperor and his sons, and your Majesty has certainly done 
ine @ great favour in sending him to me as he is a very discreet and 
virtuous man and may help me much. 

As I understand from him, the Archduke Ferdinand ¢s not a man 
very fit for this business, but if your Majesty docs not wish for him 
I do not see whom we ure to put forward. 

Tt gives me great trouble every time I write to your Majesty not 
to he able to send more pleasing intelligence, but what can be expected 
from a country governed by a Queen, and she a young lass, who, 
although sharp, is without prudence, and is every day standing up 
against religion move openly? The kingdom is entirely in the 
hands of young folks, heretics and traitors, and the Queen does not 
fuvour « single mun whom Her Majesty, who is now in heaven, 
would have veceived wad will tuke no one into her service who 
served her sister when she was Lady Mury. On her way from the 
Tower to her house where she now is, she saw the marquis of 
Northampton, who is ill with a quartan ague, at a window, and. 
she stopped her palfrey and was for a long while asking him about 
his health in the most cordial way in the world. The only true 
reason for this was that he had been a great traitor to her sister, and 
he who was most prominent in this way is now best thought of. The 
old people and the Catholics wre dissatisfied, but dare not open their 
lips. She seems to me incomparably more feared than her sister 
and gives her orders and has her way as absolutely as her father did. 
Her present Controller and secretary Cecil govern the kingdom, 
and they tell me the earl of Bedford has a good deal to say. When 
I spoke to her at Lord North’s house, she told me that when anything 
had to be diseussed with me she would send two of her Council to 
me. Tasked her which two they would be, so that I might know 
with whom to communicate in ease I had anything te say. She said 
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they would be the Controller, Cecil and admiral Clinton,’ and - 
directly afterwards she appointed the first two, so T knew she only ~ 
mentioned Clinton because she thought I was friendly with him and . 
I satistied inyself of this subsequently. She afterwards said that 
when I wanted anything I was to speak to her personally, and I 
made an appearance of being very highly gratified with this. I 
know this ts « very feeble foundution to begin with, but I was glad 
nevertheless. Iam trying to get a chamber in the palace when she 
gocs to Whitehall, although I am very much afraid they will not 
give me one, but I have little chance of getting to talk to these 
people froma the outside and they wre so suspicious of me that not u 
man amongst them dares to speak of me, as the late Chancellor 
has told me plainly. He is a worthy person and she knows it, but 
he is not in the gang and will not return to office. He tells me that 
if they offered it to him he would not accept it. I think Paget is 
dying as fast as he can. He was very bad before and the Queen 
seems not to have favoured him as he expected ; jndeed I do not 
think she will return him his office, and this no doubt has increased 
his malady. They are all very glad to be free of your Majesty as if 
you had done harm instead of very much good, and, although in 
all my letters to your Majesty I have said how small a party you 
have herve I am never satistied that T have said enough to describe 
things as they really are. As I am so isolated from them I am 
mach emburrassed and confused to devise means of, finding out what 
is going on, for truly they run away from me as if I were the devil. 
The dest thing will be to get my foot into the palace, so as to speak 
oftener to the Queen us she is a woman whois very fond of argument. 
Everybody thinks thut she will not marry a foreigner and they 
cannot make out whom she favours, so that nearly every day some 
new ery is raised about « husband. They have dropped. the earls of 
Arwadel and Westmorland, and say now she will marry William 
Toward’s son or Pickering who went to bring over the Germans that 
Wallerthum raised, ‘Lhe most discreet people fear she will marry 
for caprice, and as the good or evil of the business all turns on this, 
I do nothing but think how and when Tcan get a word in about it. 
As your Majesty tells me I am to give my opinion I proceed to do so, 
after describing the real state of affairs here, as T always do, because 
in that case the simple things I say myself are of less importance. 

At present I see no disposition to enter into the discussion of any 
proposal on your Majesty's behalf, either on her part or on that of 


the Council, and when it has to be approached, it should be mentioned 


first lo her alone, as she told me when I had anything to say I could 


say it to her personally. Even if this were not so, it is not a matter 
that can be spoken of to the Council wntil mare light is obtained as 
to her own inclinations. What can be done with the Councillors 
individually, but not as u body, is to dissuade them from her 
marriage with un Englishman, and lam moving in this way as 
cleverly as I can, although very cautiously and slowly seeing how 
little I can mix with these people. They will look with more favour 
on the Archduke Ferdinand than on your Majesty, when they have 
made wp their mind to accept a foreigner, because they think he will 
aiways reside in the country and will have no quarrel with France, 
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and although some of them understand that the power and grandeur 
of your Majesty is of great. importance to their security, the short 


‘time your Majesty could reside here and your enmity to France 


turn them against you. As to the duke of Suvoy I have written to 
your Majesty to say that they will not agree to him, for in fact they 
have a great hatred of war and they are afraid he may try to recover 
his states ut the expense of this-country. I do not know which way 
the Queen is inclined, for on the one hand she complained to me of 
her sister’s having married a foreigner, and on the other I see she is 
very vain and as much set against her sister as she was previous to 
her death, I fancy I can get at her through this feeling. We must 
hegin by getting her into talk about your Majesty, und run down 


the idea of "her marrying an Englishman, wad thus to hoid herself 


. bess than her sister, who would never marry a subject. We must 


tell her that one of ‘the reasons the Queen, now in heaven, disliked 
her was her fear that if she died your Majesty would marry her + 
(Elizabeth) ; and then place before her how badly it would look for 
her to marry one of these men whilst there are such great princes 
whom she might marry. After that we can take those whom 
she might marry here and pick them to pieces one by one, which will 
not require much rhetoric, for there is not a man amongst them 
worth anything, counting the married ones and all. We can then 
remind her of the claims of the Queen Dauphine (Mary Queen of 
Scots) and the need for her (Elizabeth's) being allied wrth your 
Majesty or with someone belonging to you and so on, to the other 
reasons we can allege uguinst her marriage here. When she is 
dissuaded, if she inclines to your Majesty it will be necessary for 
you to send me orders whether I am to carry it any farther or throw 
cold water on it and set up the Archduke Ferdinand, because I do 
not see what other person we can propose to whom she would agree. 
When your Majesty married the late Queen the French felt it very 
keenly, as they will if you marry this one, and particularly as she is 
more likely to have children on account of her age and temperament, 
in both of which respects she is much better than the Queen now in 
heaven, although in every other she compares most unfuvowrably 
with her, No one understands better than your Majesty,the affairs 
of this country, and indeed all others, and I do not see therefore how 
anybody can advise your Majesty in this better than you can advise 
yourself. In case we have to put forward the Archduke the manner 
in which your Majesty treats with the Emperor and his sons is to 
be considered, so as to convince them of your Friendsip and make 
good terms with them both in the matter of the Italian suzerainty 
and any others there may be unknown to me asI have been so 
short a time in these affairs. They may also broach the subject of a 
murriage between his (the Emperor's) daughter and your Majesty, 
and it is well to consider in time what answer should be given in 
such case, 

Ido not for the present see any way of beginning what I have 
mentioned except, in the course of conversation with the Queen, as 
she is in the habit of talking to me, to introduce the subject and 
proceed with it as I see opportune ond as your Majesty may order. 
L have seen her twice since she has been Queen, once in Lord North’s 
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house and once in that which belonged to the duke of Somerset where - 
she is now. When I saw her at North’s she began taking off her 
glove us soon as she saw me, so that I might kiss her hand, as I did. 
I did. not speak of business, confining myself to complements, but 
told her, as my only reason for being here was to serve her and 
advise your Majesty how to gratify her in everything, I proposed 
ulso to convey to her the knowledge of things in which your Magesty 
could be gratified, and so to help forward the good fellowship which 
I thought both parties wished to preserve. In pursuance of this I 
said your Majesty had ordered me to beg her to be very careful 
about religious affairs as they were what first and principally 
concerned you. She answered that it woul indeed be bad for her 
to forget God who had been so good to her, which appeared to me 
rather an equivocal reply. When 1 left on that day I sent her by 
the Admiral’s wife the two rings that your Majesty gave me which 
belonged to the late Queen because as I saw she was so fond of her 
jewels I thought best to give her up even the poorest of them. IT saw 
her again three days after the bishop of Aquila arrived and gave 
her an account of the position of the peace negotiations. When I 
told her about the suspension of hostilities she thought it was some 
trap aguinst her, and that your Majesty was leaving her out. I 
could not manage to remove this suspicion. When she had gone 
in I ealled Cecil, the Controller and the earls of Pembroke and 
Bedford and communicated the affair to them and asked the 
Secretary, who is the man who does everything, to go in at once 
and explain it to her, which he did. I told her about the jewels 
which were in the box at Whitehall and said I would give her the 
key when I came. She accepted. I have heard also that the Queen, 
now in heaven, ordered in her will that the jewels given to her by 
your Majesty and the Emperor should be returned to you and these 
people had concealed this und kept the jewels. Secing this 1 thought 
hest to say that your Majesty would be very pleased for her to 
have them if she wanted them. Shc asked me whether I was 
instrueted to say so, and 1 told her the only instructions I had were 
that your Majesty would be glad for her to take anything she 
wanted of what belonged to you as a good brother should. She is 
very fond of having things given to her, and her one theme is how 
poor she is. The ring brought by the bishop of Aquila I sent her 
by the Controller as I did not think fitting to give it to her before 
xo many people. Both times I have spoken with her have been in 
the presence chamber crammed with people, and what with this and 
ull these gifts I think I never saw her so carried cavay as she was 
to-day. She was full of fine words for me, however, and told me 
that when people said she was French I was not to believe it. 1 
said I had never heard such a thing, nor did I believe anyone in the. 
world was so foolish as to think so. She afterwards said she hoped 
your Majesty would not be offended if she employed some of the 
servants you had here, and I answered, that on the contrary, you 
would be very pleased thereat, and that if she wanted any of the 
servants or subjects of your Majesty in your other kingdoms you 
would willingly send them to her. So that she will allow us to pay 
those who were paid before which is very different from what she 
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said the first time I spoke to her which was that she would not allow 
it. Up to the present time those who have been told that the pensions 
they enjoyed secretly will still be paid to them, and who have 
accepted are the Admiral and Privy Seal (Paget). I have thought 
that it will be well to tell your Majesty’s servants here that you are 
willing to pay them their wages whilst they serve. you with the 
servants of other nations, but that you can give nothing to those 
who stay at home. I have done this, and your Majesty may be 
sure that very few of them will go abroad to serve 3 £ can see that 
is not their idea. The Queen (now in heaven) ordered your 
Majesty's archers to be paid thirteen months from the Ist July 1557 
to the last day of July of this year, which pay amounts to 2,6001., 
and when Iwas here she said ‘it would be well that Francisco -de 
Lexalde should receive this money and pay the archers, I thought 
it had better be done without the intervention of any of your 
Majesty's servants, but said if the Queen wished it so, well and good, 
as I could see she was more inclined to her own way. When I had 
left she caused Don Alonso de Cordova to receive the notes and give 
them to Lewulde to keep. Lexalde now tells me that the viee- 
chamberlain Beningficld has asked him for them to settle his 
accounts, and that he has given them to him. Your Majesty will 
advise what I am to say if they ask me for this money although it 
is not reasonable that they should haggle over small accounts with 
your Majesty, seeing what you have done and will do for them, 
ct me know your orders also up to what date your Majesty wishes 
the archers and servants paid. I think that if your Majesty has 
them paid up to the end of last year it will more than suffice as 
your Majesty has not been here all this year nor have they been 
employed, although it is true the Queen, who is now in heaven, 
ordered the archers to serve from last A pril. 

I think.a different course must be adopted with the pensioners. 
Lt will be best to pay them to the end of this year and afterwards to 
poy those who may be needful, such as Cecil, who I think should 
receive 1,000 crowns, the Controller, Lord Robert and the earl of 
Bedford, who should each veceive a similar amount as they are 
necessary now, I will tell them this as soon as a good opportunity 
offers, Your Majesty will consider which of those who had pensions 
are to be puid besides the above mentioned. I] think the earl of 
Pembroke ought to be paid, as although he is not very well thought 
of, he is one of the best servants your Majesty has here and is a 
man of authority, and both the present and former admirals are 
his friends. Since the new Queen succeeded he has always becn 
about the palace and does not leave her side. 

Councillor Dasonleville has been awaiting here the decision of 
these people about the matter that brought him here, but what 
with the late Queen’s illness and then the talk of peace, things have 
remained as they were. He now wishes to leave ag he does not think 
this a safe place to stay in during such times as these ; but I have 
thought it unadvisable that he should go and so cause offence to 
these people as the object to be aimed at is to persuade them that 
your Majesty has the same solicitude for the safety of the country 
as when the late Queen was alive. He is trying to prevent the 
breaking out of war between Scotland and your Majesty’s Flemish 
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States, and has spoken to the Queen who refers bim to the Council. 
T have told him he had better lay before them the reasons why it is 
desirable for this country that the war between Flanders and 
Scotland should not be declared, and ask them to consider them, 
and endeavour from here to get the truce prolonged, and in the 
meanwhile to ask them for leave to go home, where his presence is 
required, and on his return he will bring new credentials, which 
they have already asked him for. If they do not wish him to go he 
must send for the credentials and await them. Really he would not 
be at all sorry to change his commission for another one. He comes 
to me sometimes with the best news and discourses in the world, 
and sometimes to tell me that all is lost, apd that we shall have a 
great upset before Christinas, and he‘would like to be at home by 
then, At other times he comes and assures me that the Queen will 
only do what your Majesty wishes, and so on. The last time he 
saw the Queen was the day after I had spoken to her, and he came 
back delighted. He speaks to the Council to-day, and will come 
to tell me the answer they make him which, as T understand, will be 
to give him leave until they see the course the peace negotiations 
may take. If he does not depart at once he will write to your 
Majesty. 

The day I saw the Queen at Lord North's the Swedish ambas- 
sadors spoke with her, the same man as was here before, and 
another. They still urge the marriage,* but these people take no 
notice of them. 

“Boxull told me that the Queen says the king of France was at 
war with her sister, but not with her. I quite believe it, for she is a 
very strange sort of woman. All the heretics who had escaped are 
beginning to flock back ayain from Germany, and they tell me 
theve are some pestilential fellows amongst them. 

The Queen has decided to send the Chamberlain, William Howard, 
to your Majesty, although wp to the present I have not been able to 
Jind out for what purpose, as they ure so careful to conceal things 
from me. He sent to-day to say he would come and see me, and 
nobody has made so many demonstrations of friendship and offers of 
service as he, both before and after the Quneen’s death. I told him 
pefore how often your Majesty has written to the Queen, now in 
heaven, and ordered me also to try and obtain favour for him, and 
although what they gave him was not what he wanted and I bad 
asked for, I advised him to accept it and await your Majesty’s 
coming, which he did, aud was very grateful to me. 

Seeing now the pluce the Queen has given him, I told him that 
as L had advised him to await your Majesty’s coming, and in the 
changed aspect of affairs you had not come, your Mujesty would be 
pleased to continue for the fulure the pension you had paid him, but 
that there wus no necessity for anyone to know of it, und that Luiz 
de Paz, whom he knew, would. always pay it to him. He accepted tt 
with his usual profusion of thunks. When I heard he was going to 
Flanders I sint Lwiz de Paz to suy how glad I was, and that as on 
such occasions people always wanted ready money, Lwiz de Paz 
would poy him whut was duc. He saad that he was provided with 


* 'Tha marriase proposed between Elizabeth and the prince of Sweden, afterwards Eric XIV. 
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money for the present, and that hitherto he had done no more than 
other Councillors and did not require the money. He sent to me 
to-day to say, by one of his servants, that he could not accept what 
Thad offered him previously wntil he knew the Queen’s pleasure, 
but that now she had given her consent, he would be glad if I would 
send. him the money. This is to let your Majesty see what sort of 
people these are. I think your Majesty ought to talk to William 
Howard about religious affairs. Up to the present, this man and 
the Marquis Treasurer are the only ones who have been paid, and 
a statement of what is owing to the other pensioners is enclosed. 
I am told the coronation will take place on the 15th of January, and 
Parliament will open on the 25th. 


The duke of Alba writes me that French people have told him 
that the Queen died on the 15th; that the physician who attended 
her had written this to the King (of France) and told him what her 
malady was. The following is what has occurred. When I was 
here before, the Queen had three physicians, all Englishmen. Two 
of them died this summer, and the remaining one was a very 
worthy old man, named Dr. Wuit, who is married to Paget’s 
mother-in-law, and when the Queen’s malady became worse she 
caused a Dr. Cesar, who is here, to be called in; the same who 
attended Courtney’s mother, who died in Venice, and he thus 
became known to the Queen. He is a young fellow, a hair-brained 
busybody, and when I saw him in the chamber on my arrival this 
time I noticed him at once, and asked who had introduced him 
there. They told me the Queen herseif had summoned him, and as 
her bodily condition gave no hope, I did not proceed further in the 
matter. The physician I brought from Amiens afterwards told me 
that he was not at all satisfied with this man, but he told me also 
that he (Dr. Casar) and the Lord Chamberlain blamed your Majesty 
very much for not coming here. Although the Amiens man could 
not say for certain, yet, when Her Majesty was opened, he thought 
that indications existed in the body to give ground for belief that 
something noxious had been administered. I have thought whether 
with this and what the duke now writes we had better lay our 
hands on this man, but J am afraid that if anything is said to the 
Queen about it she would be more likely to reward than to punish 
him. Let me know your Majesty’s wishes on the subject. I believe 
he is a vassal of the Pope or the duke of Urbino.—~London, 
14th December 1558. 


5. The Kine to the Count DE FERIA. 


Besides the general commission to visit me Lord Cobham tells me 
the Queen has instructed him to inform us that she has continued to 
the bishop of Ely and Wotton the powers they had to intervene in 
the peace negotiations. We think this must have been done before 
the Queen saw the letters written by the bishop and Wotton on the 
matter, which has proceeded so far that, although the French for 
some time were very o'stinate about Piedmont and Corsiea which 
we want restored to the Genoese and in respect of the portion of 
Tuscany they still occupy, yet at last they ceded to our argument, 
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aud, if they do not turn back, as they sometimes do if they find it 
suits them, the French commissioners and ours are in accord. I 
was very pressing that the arrangement with England should be 
concluded, and that they (the English) should be included like the 
rest of our friends in the settlement, if they wished, but at the 
same time. we insisted most positively that nothing should be done 
without the English, as is just, secing that we are allies by virtue 
of treaties, and we cannot and will not conclude any settlement with 
the French unless at the saine time England is dealt with or at least 
that the English should confirm and consent to what is done. We 
have taken up the question with great warmth both in the late and 
present Queen’s time, as no doubt the earl af Arundel and the other 
conimissioners will have testified in tHeir letters, but the great effort 
of the French all through has been to separate us from the English 
with whom they do not wish to deal. To annoy us the more they 
allege as a reason for refusing any concession to England that the 
latter by commencing war against them have lost all right to claim 
anything, cither in respect to the restitution of Calais or the two 
millions they say are owing to them on account of the overdue and 
current pensions, but seeing how determined we were in face of it 
all, not to treat without the English the French commissioners 
refused to proceed further until their difference with the English 
were settled, and on the pretext that the changes in England would 
cause considerable delay before the Queen settled matters and sent 
her, commissioners new powers and instructions they resolved to 
leave Cercamp. They sought a prorogation of the truce for at least 
two months although they wanted much more . . . . This has 
caused the separation of the commissioners and the extension of the 
truce to the end January with the express condition that they shall 
meet again on the 25th of that month at Cereamp, or elsewhere, 
agreed to by all. It is agreed, however, that if the answer and 
decision come from England before the date fixed, a meeting will at 
once be held to conclude the negotiations. This is the real meaning 
of what has taken place, although the French will not allow any 
mention of the English in the treaty; the reason of this certainly 
being that they will attempt some sort of negotiations in England. 
The bishop and Wotton have been scrupulously informed of all that 
has passed and had a copy of the treaty which had been drawn up, 
but which the French for the reasons stated above, would not agree 
to, and, accordingly, so as not to break off the negotiations altogether, 
the Englisi themselves were of opinion that the prorogation should 
be accepted and the foregoing arrangement made. The English 
commissioners promised to give clear testimony to the Queen and 
Youncil of what had passed to prevent what is known to be the 
French design, to divide us to the great prejudice of both, as will be 
easily understood in England ; but we are convinced that they will 
never succeed in it after the assurances contained in the Queen’s 
letter hought by Cobham, of which copy is enclosed. On our side 
there will never be any falling off nor will we cease to forward the 
good friendship and brotherhuod which now exist. The further 
miceting of the commissioners, as I have said, turns almost exclusively 
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French are still obstinate about keeping, and we therefore uree you 
to speak to the Queen and remind her from us, if she has not already 
done so, to closely examine all that which we suppose her commis- 
sioners will have written on these points so as to decide in time 
what is to be done to conclude the negotiations in hand. Although 
it would, of course, be very hard that we shoyld remain at war with 
France on the question of Calais alone, which the English lost 
through their own fault and carelessness, and refusing to believe 
the udvice given to them of the French movemenis or to accept our 
timely offers of suecour, yet as the English entered into this war for 
our cause the treaties which bound them to do so also bind us not 
to treat without them, and we are determined to fulfil this obligation 
and conclude no peace except with their consent. On their part we 
expect they will do their share and, in order that they may not 
throw the blame upon us before the public for the loss of Calais, 
it being desirable with us to stand well with them, you must be very 
careful that no suggestion shall be noted us coming from us that 
Calais should remain in the hands of the French or that the fortress 
should be destroyed, nor indeed any other measure or thing that 
may seem ill to the Queen, the Council, or the people themeclves, 
But as peace is so necessary to christendom it is most important 
that the English should adopt some measures which originate with 
themselves and a good way to bring them round, I think, will be for 
you, always with tact and prudence which distinguish you, to keep 
harping upon our sorrow that they should have lost Calais in the 
way they did and making very clear to them that*we are only at 
war about that and nothing else, and so you can urge that if the 
French will not listen to reason about it the Queen must decide 
what share she will take with us in jointly forcing the French 
to ‘render justice, letting her understand how willing and ready 
we are to help if they will do their share. By taking this course 
it is very likely, their need being such that they will be unable to 
appeal to arms, that they may come of their own accord to propose 
terms that the French can agree to, which is the object to be aimed 
at, and which suits us much better than arranging on our side, and 
you must dexterously try to lead the negotiation in this direction ; 
at the same time assuring them of the goodwill we always bear 
them, and our desire to fulfil to the very letter all our obligations to 
them. You must urge them to decide speedily as time is short, and 
upon them depends whether the commissioners return home or mect 
again, their business being the only one that stands in the way of 
a settlement, and, even if the commissioners meet on the day agreed 
upon, it will be useless if the English decision is not ready. You 
will advise me diligently what is done as you will see the importance 
of it. 

We have had the treaties between us and England examined, and 
it is clearly seen from them that the alliance made in the year 1546 
and by the declaration of Utrecht in 1546 are perpetual and binding 
upon heirs and successors and even guardians of princes of vither 
state who may be minors, as you may see by the treaties themselves 
which are in Latin, with councillor Dasonleville, if he be still there, 
or with the bishop of Aquila. The Queen must be well aware of 
this, because, in addition to the contents of her letter, she even signs 
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herself Soror et perpetua confederata, as you will see, so that on 
this point no doubt or difficulty need be raised. I answer her in the 
same way. 


As I have allowed the exchange and liberation of the Constable,* 
questions may be asked about it there, and I wish you to know, 
therefore, that I was moved thereto by three reasons, first by his 
years, next by his illness, which it was feared would prove fatal, 
and thirdly, if he returns to France the Guises will not have so 
much power as now that they entirely control both war and finance, 
whereas if the Constable be there the war matters will be in his care, 
and he will probably remove the ministers and officers appointed by 
the others, and thus cause divisions and dissensions amongst them, 
which will be good for our affairs—Gruniendal, 28th December 1558. 


6. Count pE Feria to the Kine. 


By the post despatched on the 14th instant, I wrote to your 
Majesty more at length than I could have wished. Since then they 
have suspended the departure of the Lord Chamberlain and although 
the Queen and Council have concealed from me the reason of his 
voyage, when his departure was suspended the Queen sent to me to 
say that as he was so important an officer of the household the 
festivities and the coronation made it necessary to defer his journey, 
and she hoped I would take it in good part, and would not believe 
the people’s gossip. I answered civilly although I am displeased to 
see the yreat cure they take to hide from me everything they do, both 
great and small, which they carry to an extent that your Majesty 
cannot imagine or believe, and indeed, I am afraid that one fine day 
we shall find this woman married, and I shall be the last man in 
the place to know anything about it. And yet, whilst I do not 
know of asingle thing that is going on I hear the Queen said a 
few days since that I was too well informed about English affairs 
to be allowed to stay here, and that like a true Spaniard I was very 
proud, and she would be glad if your Majesty would recall me and 
send someone else. Iam sure they will try this, for both she and 
they desire it. I write this to your Majesty because I wish you to 
be well informed of all that passes here, so that in due time you 
may take such steps as may be advisable. I try to overlook many 
things and not to seem to take offence at anything or to appear 
inquisitive, but their enmity and evil consciences make them so 
cwutious and suspicious that they think I know everything, and in 
return for all my wishes to please them J believe they would like to 
see me thrown into the river, that is to say, she and her adherents, 
for the Catholics and decent people are pleased that your Majesty 
should gain ground here, and there are many of this sort in the 
kingdom. The most corrupt places are London, Kent, and some of 
the seaports. Some of the heretics from Germany have come hither, 
and on the first day of Christmas-tide they began to preach in a 
church of St. Augustine, close to the Treasurer's house, which had 
been given to the Italians here. They first sent to the Italian 
Consul to ask for the keys. He is a Florentine, and refused to give 
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them up so they went and broke the door in, and preached four 

sermons during the day. The Italians complained to the Marquis 

Treasurer, but he only shrugged his shoulders and begged them not 

to refer the matter to him. The Consul then went to the Lord 

Mayor to complain, who referred the ease to the Council where 

the Consul also attended. After hearing him they promised to 
summon the people and enquire into the affair? 

Nicholas Throgmorton, « knuve of whom I have already written 
to your Majesty, was present at the business, and the Councillors 
who attended the meeting that day were the marquis of Northampton, 
the Admiral, Monsieur Bedford, the Controller, the chancellor of 
Lancaster, Sackville who was Chancellor of the Augmentation in 
king Edward's time, Mason who was amiassador, Rogers the 
Vice-Chamberlain, and secretary Cecil. As it was not a case 
especially to dissemble about, and many were waiting to see how I 
took it, in the absence of orders from your Majesty, T adopted a 
course which I thought on the one hand would not quite offend 
them, nor on the other let them off without giving them to, 
understand they were doing wrong, and exactly “the thing that 
would displease your Majesty ; so the bishop of Aquila, who is my 
stay and right hand, and whose help is invaluable to me, went and 
spoke to them what is contained in the enclosed report, together 
with their reply. 

On the Sunday of Christmas-tide the Queen before going to Mass 
sent for the bishop of Carlisle,* who was. to officiate, and told him 
that he need not clevate the Host for adoration? The Bishop 
answered that Her Majesty was mistress of his body and life, but 
not of his conscience, and accordingly she heard the Mass until after 
the gospel, when she rose and left, so as not to be present at the 
canon and adoration of the Host which the Bishop elevated as 
usual, ‘They tell me that yesterday she heard Mass said by another 
bishop who was requested not to elevate the Host and acted 
accordingly, and she heard it to the end. I should like in these 
affairs to animate and encourage the Catholics so that she may find 
difficulties in the way of doing the wicked things she is beyinning, 
but Iam doing it with the wimost caution in order that ghe may 
not be offended or quarrel with me more than need be. This affair 
is yoing at a pace that, in spite of the good offices your Mujesty may 


. perform with the Pope, it will be impossible to stop, and Ihear that he 


(the Pope) will declave this Queen a bastard und will proceed aguinst 
her, giving the right to the Crown to the queen of Scots. It is said 
here that the king of France settled this with the Pope some time 
since, but in any cuse the other woman already has muny adherents 
in the kingdom and every day will have more. 

They are so full of prophecics in this country that nothing happens 
but they immediately come out with some prophecy that foretold it 
80 many years ago, and it is a fact that serious people and good 
catholics even take notice of these things and attach more importance 
to them than they usually merit. These prophecies are now saying 
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that she will reign « very short time, and that your Majesty will 
again reign over the country, but the true prophecy is that this 
nation is very fond of novelty, and she is beginning to govern in a 
way which gives reasonable hopes of a change every hour, The 
people are already beginning to gossip about her being flighty and 
since she las been dipping her hand into the subsidies they have 
become more displeased. There were so many men too who thought 
they would be put into the highest places, and so few places in which 
to put them, that many of these men are dissatisfied, as well as 
others whom she is turning out of the offices they held, without 
regarding patents or anything else, 


The bishop of Winchester preached a wery catholic sermon in 
memory of the late Queen, and the Council sent for him and ordered 
him not to leave his house. The sermon, in memory of our Lord 
the Emperor, was preached on Christmas eve by an almoner of the 
new Queen who was formerly her. chaplain. He is a heretic, but he 
said nothing to mark him as such except that he’ did not mention 
the Pope, and said the Lord’s Prayer in English, which is the custom 
of heretics.* The Queen has ordered certain portions of the Mass 
to be said in English, such as the Paternoster, and 1 think the . 
Creed, ; 


A litany has been printed which used to be sung in the time of 
King Edward, in which no saints at all are mentioned, and she (the 
Queen) hears Mass in this way, although they tell me that the 
eres who perform it are some of them married, and the others 
doubtful. 


The earl of Arundel has been going about in high glee for some 
time and is very smart, He has given jewels worth 2,000 crowns to 
the women who surround the Queen and his son-in-law Lord 
Lumley has been very confidential with her. J was rather disturbed 
at this for a time as an Htalian merchant from whom he has 
borrowed large sums of money, told others here that he heard that 
he was to marry the Queen, but I did not lose hope as the Karl 
is a flighty man, of small ability. The affair has ended in his 
being again made Lord Steward, whilst they have returned to the 
marquis of Winchester the office of Treasurer which the Earl wanted. 
I think this old man is a good servant of your Majesty and the 
others respect him. He looks yownger and better than I have 
ever seen him. The other Treasurer of the Household, who was 
lord of the Cinque Portst has died, and his offices have not yet been 
filled up. They have not either appointed a Chancellor, but they 
have given the seals to guard to Mr. Bacon who is married to a 
sister of the wife of secretary Cecil, a tiresome bluestocking,t who 
belonged to the Bedchamber of the late Queen who is in heaven, 
He is a man who is not worth much. Englefield’s office has been 
given to the present controller.§ 
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There isu great deal of tulk lutely about the Queen marrying 
Duke Adolphus, brother of the king of Denmurk. One of the 
principal recommendations they find in him is that he is a heretic, 
but Iam persuading them that he is w very gocd catholic and not 
so comely « gentleman as they make him out to be, as L do not 
think he would suit ws. he 

I have only seen the Queen on the two occasions of which I have 
written to your Majesty. I have had a great controversy about 
their giving me rooms in the palace. I had tried to arrange it in a 
friendly way with the earl of Pembroke and the Chamberlain with- 
out bringing it before the Council, but these people are so cursedly 
contrary that they must all need meet, as Iam told, to discuss the 
question, and the Queen sent me an answer by the Chamberlain to 
the effect that she was astonished at my asking such a thing which 
had never been granted to the minister of any prince, followed hy 
words of compliment, and explaining that it was done for me during 
the late Queen’s life because she was the wife of your Majesty, 
whilst she (Elizabeth) was still unmarried. This answer was given 
by the Chamberlain to the man who went to ask him for it, but I 
did not want to be beaten, and seeing it could not be done through 
the Chamberlain I bethought me to try the Secretary. The Bishop 
went to talk to him and told him how sorry I was that the Chamber- 
lain had treated the matter more as a courticr than as a man of 
business, and that since the Queen thought my request unreasonable 
I was desirous that the matter should be explained to her by him 
(Cecil), so that she should not think I had acted without duc 
consideration. My view was that for the sake of convenience in 
negotiating with Her Majesty and the members of her Council, who 
were so numerous, it would be just to give me rooms in the palace 
like one of themselves as I was here for the purpose of serving her 
in all things, and because of its not having been done to any other 
minister it did not at all fellow that rooms should not be given to 
me, as I was the servant of Her Majesty’s brother, and such close 
friendship existed between them, and moreover that it would be 
well for our common enemies to see how your Majesty’s affairs were 
conducted here. The Secretary replied that it was trye he had 
heard the matter discussed, and it really did appear extraordinary 
to him as the Queen would vot introduce any innovations in the 
royal household. On further discussion he went on to say that as 
the Queen was unmarried I might be one of her suitors. The 
Bishop was much surprised at this and refuted it, and Cecil at last 
said he would speak to the Queen and give an answer next day. 
Two days afterwards the Bishop went to speak with them about the 
affair of St. Augustine’s church, and he was told that the Queen was 
much pleased with my message to her, but that for my convenience 
in negotiating she would give me audience as often as I wished, 
either alone or with some of her council as I desired, and so the 
matter remains. 

On Innocents day she sent Peter Carew (Pedro Caro) to visit me, 
who told me that the Queen thought I was ill as I had not been to 
sec her, and that she thanked me for what the Bishop on my }ehalf 
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Lad said to the Council about the St. Augustine's affair, which had 
displeased her very much, and to prevent a recurrence of which she 
had issued a new proclamation prohibiting preaching. He offered to 
bring me a copy if LT wanted to see it. 1 answered him very cordially, 
saying I was much obliged to Her Majesty for sending him to visit 
ine, and that, I had not been to see her as I had heard that she was 
very busy and I was not sure my visit would be acceptable. I was 
always desirous of doing precisely what would please her. I said I 
thought best to send and speak to the Council about the St. Augustine’s 
affair, as it seemed to me a very scandalous business. I had nothing 
to say wbout the new proclamation, as Her Majesty would order it to 
be printed, and I had no desire to see it, bub, it certainly did seem 
strange to me that only a month ego she shoutd order a proclamation 
to be printed providing that no change should be ade in religious 
affairs and now to issue another ina contrary sense. I did not 
know what would be thought of it. Iwas reserved in manner and 
expressed great surprise. 

He said that in France the King had given a church to those of 
the new persuasion, I told him it was untrue. He then said it was 
at Metz which I denied, but even if he had allowed one at Metz I 
should not have been surprised as the town belonged to the Empire 
and the king of France only kept a garrison there for the better 
defence of his kingdom. I did not care to push this matter any 
further until I get your Majesty’s instructions. I conversed with 
the man for some time and he said he wished to God that your 
MajeSty had married the new Queen and had children. He had 
ajso a great deal to say about the obligation under which the English 
are to your Majesty. T did not answer a word about the marriage, 
Dut on the other subject J enlarged and pointed out the good offices 
of your Majesty to the Queen and country. We afterwards talked 
about the peace, and I feel sure that the last suspension of hostilities 
arranged at Cereamp was very favourable for your Majesty’s interests 
because these people have at last made up their minds that your 
Majesty will not leave them in the lurch and is their true friend. 
They will come to terms even though Calais is not given up to 
them. 

T think even that your Majesty's commissioners should side 
strongly with the English and urge them to press this point so that 
perhaps it may be agreed. to leave Calais in ruins or at least 
dismantled. 

1 am looking into the treaties with the Bishop, some of them being 
in Latin. 

Poter Carew also told me that when peace was made it would be 
well to confirm the treaties. T told him we would see about it. 
There would be time for that. I told him the news about the money 
coming from the Indices without diminishing the amount at all, so 
that he might tell the Queen, as T thought she would glad to hear 
that your Majesty was so prosperous and well off. They tell me this 
news has made a great noise in France, as indeed it has here. 

The fact is that these people are going on in away that will end 
in their coming to grief, and your Majesty aust get the affair in 
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your grasp. We must begin at once to see that the king of France 
does not get in or spoil the erop that your Majesty has sown here. 

A few days after the Queen’s accession she made a speech to the 
women who were in her service commanding them never to speak 
to her on business affairs, and up to the present this has been 
carried out. - 

The courier that came from Spain bears a certificate of how 
they have treated him here, and the reason of his long delay, but 
they have ordered the Queen’s officers to despatch the passports 
more quickly in future so that couriers and others shall not be 
detained. 

I humbly beg your Majesty to have my letters answered more 
promptly as the delay may cause much harm to your Majesty’s 
service. The Queen and the rest of them are noticing that your 
Majesty has not written to her. I am ata loss to know why the 
delay has oceurred.— London, 29th December 1558. 


7. The Kina to the Count DE Feria. 


Councillor Wotton presented to me yesterday the Queen’s credential 
letter of Ist instant and in virtue of it gave me two messages from 
her. The first, was her desire not only to preserve the brotherhood, 
friendship, and perpetual alliance between us, but also, if such was 
my wish, to confirm them by celebrating anew the treaties and 
capitulations which were executed by the Emperor und my 
predecessors with her country. To this I replied fittingly, saying 
I thanked the Queen for this proof of her goodwill and assured her 
that my wish always was and would be to observe the treaties we 
had with Nngland, and indeed to serve and satisfy her in every way 
as I had written and sent verbally by Cobham. 

The second matter was to let me know that the French had made 
an attempt, although not openly, to commence peace negotiations, 
and although she thought they would not return to the subject she 
wished me to be assured, in case they did, that she would not listen 
to them nor depart from the line she had taken up, namely to carry 
on the negotiations jointly with us, and to agree to ngthing with 
the French without my knowledge and co-operation. 

I replied to this also thanking the Queen for advising me as to 
what had happened, and saying I was sure she would do as she 
said, knowing, as she did, the way I had acted in these peace 
negotiations and the care I had taken of English interests, in respect 
of which alone 1 had refrained from concluding peace with the 
French with whom I was quite agreed on all other points. Only their 
decision is awaited to conclude peace, and although no doubt, Wotton 
will advise the Queen of this, I think well to let you know, both 
for your information and that you may thank her heartily from me 
and satisfy her on these points as opportunity offers in accordance 
with my wishes which you know. You may if you please, use for 
this purpose the letter I enclose, which as you will see, accredits you 
on these and the other mattcrs on which you have to treat with 
them. Iam sure you will have done what was necessary, as I wrote 
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to you, to get these people to decide about the peace. The matter 
only awaits their answer, and as the time is now so short and it is 
most important that their decision should arrive in time, you bad 
better press them again as if of your own accord, in the sense I wrote 
to you before, and urge them very strongly to make up their mind 
ag to what is to be done and let me know at once what they resolve. 
—Brussels, 10th January 1559. 


8. The Same to the Same 


You will have noted what I said in my two last letters respecting 
the Queen's marriage, and that I highly approved of the course you 
had adopted in persuading her and ‘her Counail that it was not to 
her interest to marry a subject. You will continue to do your 
utmost to prevent this. As regards myself, if they should broach 
the subject to yon, you should treat it in such a way as neither to. 
accept nor reject the business altogether. It is a matter of such grave © 
importance that it was necessary for me to take counsel and maturely 
consider it in all its bearings before I sent you my decision, Many 
great difficulties present themselves and it is difficult for me to 
reconcile my conscience to it as I am obliged to reside in my other 
dominions and consequently could not be much in England, which 
apparently is what they fear, and also because the Queen has not 
been sound on religion, and it would not look well for me to marry 
her unless she were a Catholic. Besides this such a marriage would 
appear like entering upon a perpetual war with France, seeing the 
claims that the queen of Scots has to the English crown. The 
urgent need for my presence in Spain, which is greater than I can 
say here, and the heavy expense I should be put to in England by 
reason of the costly entertainment necessary to the people there, 
together with the fact that my treasury is so utterly exhausted as 
to be unable to meet the most necessary ordinary expenditure, much 
less new and oncrous charges: bearing in mind these and many other 
difficulties no less grave which I need not set forth I nevertheless 
cannot lose sight of the enormous importance of such a match to 
Christianity and the preservation of religion which has been restored 
in England by the help of God. Seeing also the importance that the 
country should not fall back into ite former errors which would cause 
to our own neighbouring dominions serious dangers and difficulties, 
T have decided to place on one side all other considerations which 
might be urged against it and am resolved to render this service to 
God, and offer to marry the queen of England, and will use every 
possible effort to carry this through if it can be done on the conditions 
that will be explained to you. 

The first and most important is that you should satisfy yourself 
that the Queen will profess the same religion as I do, which is the 
same that I shall ever hold, and that she will persevere in the same 
and maintain and uphold it in the country, and with this end will 
do all that may appear necessary to me. She will have to obtain 
secret absolution from the Pope and the necessary dispensation 80 
that when I marry her she will be a Catholic, which she has not 
hitherto been. In this way it will be evident and manifest that I 
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am serving the Lord in marrying her and that she has been 
converted by my act. 

You will however not propose any conditions” until you see how 
the Queen is disposed towards the matter itself, and mark well that 
you must commence to broach the subject with the Queen alone 
as she has already opened the door to such an approach. 

In my marriage treaty with the late Queeh it was stipulated that 
my Netherlands dominions should pass to any issue of the marriage, 
but as this condition would be very prejudicial to my son (Carlos) 
it must not be again consented to. 

Nothing has been said to the Pope nor is it desirable until the 
Queen’s consent has been obtained.—Brussels, 10 January 1559. 


9. The Same to the Same. 


There seems to be considerable delay in the arrival of an answer 
to my long letter of 28th December, treating in detail the question 
of peace, and giving you instructions how to proceed with the Queen 
and Council, and although I know that no time has been lost on 
your part, and that you will not have failed in diligence, I wrote to 
you again on the subject in my letter of the 10th instant, and have 
determined to send the present courier with this letter only, the 
time fixed being now so very short. If on the arrival of this letter 
no resolution has been adopted, you will as if of your own accord 
press them most urgently to decide what is to be done. As upon 
this matter alone depends the conclusion of peace, if their answer 
with terms of conciliation acceptable to the French do not arrive in 
time, it is useless for the Commissioners to meet on the day arranged, 
ag nothing can be done without this foundation for which all is at 
a standstill, I have already written to you that the object is to 
get them, as if of their own action and without pressure on my 
part, to.agree to terms which the French can accept, and in order 
to push them to adopt such terms I still think the best way will 
be to tell them that if they cannot agree to conditions of peace they 
must immediately tell you in detail and distinctly to what extent 
they are prepared to contribute for their share of the war, which 
must be carried on with the king of France, I for my part being 
willing to carry out all my treaty obligations with them. You 
must give them to understand how willing 1 am to help them, and 
how I look upon their affairs as my own; but although great 
demonstrations must be made to this effect, the object of course must 
be to persuade them with the skill and tact you possess to find some 
way of settling the question of Calais and concluding peace of which 
christendom has so much need. From what I have already written 
you know my wishes, and I need not enlarge further, except to 
enjoin you to press the matter forward as much as possible, and let 
me know as speedily as you can what is done. 

Note in the King’s handwriting :— 

You will well understand the importance of a decision in this 
business as jt will not suit me to have any more prorogations, and 
I must know how I am going to stand in all my affairs and most 
of all in this. If they do not decide soon in London I am not sure 
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that I shall not have to resolve as suits me, it being needful for my 
‘affairs, About the matter contained in my last letter also I must 
have a’ decision so that I may act accordingly. You must advise 
me frequently of everything, as I cannot help being very anxious.— 
Brussels, January 13, 1559. e 


10. The Counr DF Fert to the Kine. 


Lord Grey has arrived here, as your Majesty has heard, ‘and 
the Queen has sent two of her Council to say that she will be glad 
if your Majesty will favour him in the exchange of the barow de la 
Rochefoucauld for him. I write in obedience to the Queen’s desire, 
and I have no doubt as this is a matter which will please Her 
Majesty, you will command such steps to be taken as will best, tend 
to obtaining his freedom, and I humbly beg your Majesty to do so. 
—14th January 1559. 

Document endorsed: Copy of letter written to His Majesty in 


favour of my Lord Grey.—Dureplaz (Durham Place), 18th January 
1559. 


11. The Kine to the Count DE Feria. 


The ambassador to my very dear nepkew the king of Portugal 
has complained to me of the delay that has occurred in settling the 
business respecting which I have written to you on several occasions 
and lastly on the 14th November, as you will have seen, touching 
the English ships that had arrived at Portsmouth laden with gold 
and ‘pepper, which they had brought from the coast of the Mina,* to ** 
a greater amount than was covered by their sureties for 1,500°* 


crowns. He says that notwithstanding all his efforts he cannot 


obtain justice, nor have they delivered to him any of the merchandise 
from the ships, or executed the bond, and he begs me to write to 
you again and to the Queen on the matter which I do most willingly, 
as I look upon his affairs as my own. I enjoin you therefore to 
use your best endeavours to obtain a settlement as soon as possible, 
and have the share that is declared to belong to the King handed 
to the person appointed by the ambassador for the purpose. You 
will speak to the Queen about it in my name in fulfilment of the 
letter of credence sent herewith, and will assure her how glad I shall 
be for a speedy and favourable decision to be arrived at in the case. 
—Brussels, 20th January 1559. 


12. The Same to the Same. 


A memorial has been presented to me here by certain merchants, 
named Cristobal Pruner, Francisco Velati, Paulo ‘Timmerman, Henrico 
Zomer, Francisco Bridon, Johan de Has, Huberto de Zande, and 
John Hoens, complaining greatly of the bad treatment they have 
received from the English, who have recently taken from them 
certain ships with their valuable cargoes as they have from many 
others of our subjects. Although the Queen and Council are well 





*This is sometimes assuined to mean the province of Minas Geraes, in Brazil, 
but in the present case the context clearly proves it to be Elmina, on the coast of Guinea, 
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aware of the justice of the case no restitution can be obtained, and 
the merchants petition me very urgently to take some steps in the 
matter. I cannot well refuse this, and I have ordered a letter to 
be written to you which will be handed to the parties, containing 
the petition and a list of the ships and merchandise seized. Do 
what you can in their favour, but if on receipt of my letter you 
think the broaching of the matter will be injurious to our principal 
affair you can postpone it till a more favourable opportunity, You 
can extract from the memorial what you think best, but you will 
see on reading it that it will be better not to show the memorial 
itself. Ihave also given the Portuguese ambassador letters for you 
and the Queen about the English ships that went to the Mina,— 
28th January 1559. 


e 
13, The Count DE Feria to the Kriya, 


I wrote to your Majesty by a post despatched on the 20th, giving 
an account of events to that date. Since then I have only seen the 
Queen once, in the little chamber leading out of the privy-chambor. 
She conversed with ine very gaily, She has not been very well 
lately and the opening of Parliament was postponed in consequence 
from the 23rd to the 25th, on which latter day she went thither 
between 10 and 11 o'clock, but would not allow the abbot and monks 
of Westininster to receive her as is usual, but went to the hall of 
Parliament itself. She returned thither some three or four days 
after in the afternoon. ‘They have proposed three things, first that 
the religion should be reformed or changed ; secon@ly, that all laws 
recently passed should be revoked ; and thirdly, to ask for money. 

The Catholics are very fearful of the measures to be taken in this 
Parliament. The members of the Council who are foremost in 
upsetting things wre Cecil and the carl of Bedford, and the earl of 
Sussex ts the worst of those outside. I understand that the 
Councillors are beginning to be convinced that she does not wish to 
marry in the country, and this is causing them to hurry on the 
hevesy business. But after all everything depends on the husbund 
she chooses, for the King’s wish is puramount here in all things. 

On this occasion I did not revert to the pending discussion, nor 
have I done so since us I thought best to wait for the Parliament to 
press the Queen to marry, us I hear from her that they will, and 
she wishes to await it, although I do not believe she will declare her 
choice whilst Parliament is sitting, because if the person chosen is 
not to their liking they could use the national voice to stop the 
agair. But another reason is that she was suffering from a bad 
cold when I saw her, and has been almost ever since. I await your 
Majesty’s letter to presa her further on the very first opportunity, as 
I am exceedingly anxious to see the end of this business, and it is 
most important that your Majesty should know the result as soon as 
possible. By last post I wrote your Majesty that I had been told 
that the Queen took the holy sacrament “ sub utraque specie” on the 
day of the coronation, but it was all nonsense. She did not take it 
at all. The Chamberlain left on the 18th. He did not go before 
as the ship struck, and he was nearly killed. They sent a post to 
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the bishop of Ely and Wotton telling them to go on to the place 
of meeting without waiting for the Chamberlain, and begin the 
negotiations. , 

The person I told your Majesty had been in hiding in the 
‘Treasurer's chambers in the palace, I know now to have been Quido 
Cavaleanti. I believe the departure of the Chamberlain was delayed 
to await the answer this man would bring from France, but up to 
the present he has not returned. I am having him well watched 80 
that directly he puts foot on shore they will let me know, and if 
your Majesty wishes even for some trick to be played on him it can 
be done. 

The Catholics in this country, who are many, place all their hope 
in your Majesty, and it is curious how ankious they are to know 
what Iam doing. When we have to come to elose quarters they 
will all be on your side and against the king of France as they think 
they will be ruined if he gets his foot in here. The heretics 
announce that your Majesty is going to Spain, and the Queen asked 
me if it were true the last time I saw her, saying that she had been 
told you had written to that effect to the late Queen, I said J was 
not aware of it. In Scotland I believe they are ill-treating the 
English. T am sure they are not doing it so much as I could ° 
wish. 

I beg your Majesty to send me the letter for which I ask,— 
London, 31st January 1559. : 

Endorsed : “ Copy of the letter written to His Majesty.” 


1. The Kine to the CounT DE FERIA. 


T received your letter of end of January and wrote to you on the 
28th of sume enclosing you the autograph letter you asked for with 
which 1 am sure you will have carried forward the discussion of 
this matter. In the interests of all and. partioulurly in the cause of 
religion it ts ost importunt that no time be lost and for certain 
aveusons which you know and others which you will understand delay 
will be most detrimental. I have been pained to hear from you that 
the first thing they proposed in Parliament was to reform or change 
the religion, as I see the harm and trouble that may result from it 
both in England and the rest of christendom, and the danger beimg so 
imnviment, it behoves us to use all speed to obviate the evil which 
threatens unless God should ordain otherwise. I therefore wrote to 
the duke of Alba un wutograph letter, of « portion of which I enclose 
« copy, asking him, Rwy Gomez, und the bishop of Arras their 
opinion on the mutter, so that I should not have to decide ona 
question of such greut importance on my own opinion alone. They 
wnswered me us you sce by copy enclosed, and after deeply 
considering their unswer with the rest of my Council of State I have 
decided that us soon as you receive this you will seek the best 
opportunity you cun to see the en and tell her from me that as 
a good and true brother who really wishes her well both on account 
of our relationship und because I desire to see her firmly and 
peacefully estublished on the throne, I must warn her to ponder and 
consider deeply the evils which may result in England from a 
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change of religion, particularly thus early in her reign, and the 
dissensions and perturbation which may arise therefrom; and I 
therefore beg and entreat her to hold her hand and not to allow any 
innovations seeing how much the preservation and stability of the 
state depend wpon it. You will enforce this with all the good 
‘arguments and most persuasive words which you can employ so as to 
prevent such pernicious novelties being addpted to God's offence. 
You will use in this matter every mode and form you may think 
best and all the care and diligence that such an important affair 
demands, but if notwithstanding all your efforts you see that they 
still go on with their intention, and that you can obtain no success 
in that way, you had better consider whether it will not be well to 
press the Queen by saying that if this change is made all idea of my 
marriage with her must be broken off, ond if she has any thoughts 
of the marriage this muy be efficacious. Of course you will be best 
able to judge if this cn be taken advantage of and if so when, where, 
and in what manner, as you are on the spot and probably have 
some further knowledge of the Queen's feelings. I therefore entrust 
this matter to your prudence, tact, and experience, leaving you to 
proceed how and when you think best according to the humour of 
the Queen, because from here no more precise orders than these can be 
given to you only to recommend the matter to you very earnestly for 
the service of Our Lord and the welfure of His religion. Advise 
ws at once whut is done. I am pleased at what you swy about 
the number and spirit of catholics of England and their devotion to 
me, and you must try to keep them the best you cun. Respecting 
my going to Spain you will sutisfy them as you like so as not to 
harm the principal business, as you are aware of my real intention 
and the importance of my going thither. My Commissioners met 
those of the king of France on the 6th instunt, but nothing passed 
but salutations as the French would only consent to begin where 
they left off, namely, on the English question, so they were all waiting 
for the arrival of Lord Chamberlain Howard who, as the duke of 
‘Alba writes, urrived there on the 9th instant, and they were to 
begin to treat at once. I um sure we shall soon see the result 
of it. 

Respecting Guido Cavaleanti I have only to say that you nvust 
try to find out what he brings from France on his return, using 
any means or ways you think fit. I thunk you for your care in 
keeping me well advised, and it is hardly necessary for me to wrge 
you to continue to do so. 

Note in the handwriting of the King :-— 

Consider if it will be well also to tell the Queen, in case she should 
not give way about religion, that she should be suspicious of the 
heretical party as the French have more communication with them 
and trust them more, and that the Catholics will never trust the 
French, which is true, but you will see what arguments are best 
to use. 

Just as I was signing this the courier arrived from Chateau 
Cambresi bringing me news that after my people had communicated 
with the English they found them all as firm about Calais as ever, 
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and Howard and his colleagues said that they had no other 
instructions about Calais or anything else than they had before and 
consequently my people were in fear of a rupture. Ido not know 
whether these English are trying to deccive us here, or have deceived 
you in saying that they had an open commission about Calais. The 
French are as hasty as the devil, and so I fear the worst for me as 
I can hold out no longer. You must consider whether you can 
do anything more or wait to see what happens at the next meeting, 
of which i will advise you at once. They certainly rust be pressed 
cither to help me very handsomely or let me make peace, for it is 
most important to me. 
Draft of a letter in cipher, indorsed 10th February 1559. 


15. Count ve Feria to the Kine. 


After writing to your Majesty on the 31st ultimo and before I 
received the autograph letter I had asked for from your Majesty to 
the Queen I took the opportunity of going to speak to her about 
remedying the injuries done here to ships belonging to the subjects 
of your Majesty, and then pressed the business that I had com- 
menced, and although we were in colloquy for a long time I came 
away that night without having decided anything. Two or three 
days afterwards your Majesty’s letter arrived, and I went to deliver 
it to her, and we again returned to the subject when I pressed more 
than ever for an answer. After a great deal of argument she said 
she, would give it me the next day. I let some days pass and then 
sent to say that I did not desire to be importunate nor to be wanting 
in my duty. She then gave me audience, and we once more entered 
on the question. She began to answer me by keeping to her old 
arguments for not wishing to marry, but sceing whither she was 
tending I cut short the reply, and by the conversation which 
followed together with what had preceded, as well as the hurry she 
was in to give me toy answer, I soon understood what the answer 
would be, namely, that she did not think of marrying, and so to 
shelve the business with fair words. It ended, however, in our 
agreeing that I would have no answer that was not a very good 
one, and so I left the matter open as I thought that, knowing as I 
did her feeling then, it would be well to have time to advise your 
Majesty of what had happened in order that your commands might 
be given as to the best course to pursuc. I thought best to furnish 
your Majesty with a detailed account of everything by sending over 
the bishop of Aquila who is the person through whose hands have 
passed all things that have been done, and who has a full knowledge 
of everything which your Majesty should know, but which from 
their nature are matters that I cannot satisfactorily give an account 
of in letters. He was ready to start when your Majesty’s post of 
llth arrived and two others from your Commissioners at Cambresi 
of 11th and 13th, bringing me news of what was being done there, 
and seeing that we have to deal at the same time with three affairs 
of so great an importance as religion, peace, and matrimony, I 
thought that the peace question was the most pressing, and the 
Bishop deferred his departure, in order to help me, until the Queen 
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has resolved what to do, when he will go. With this I went to the 
Queen the evening before last and said I’ heard she had letters from 
her Commissioners as I also had received some from your Majesty. 
J then waited for her to speak first as I thought better to make her 
talk and get to understand what she had in her mind after reading 
the Commissioners letters, so that I might govern myself according 
to her humour. Sbe began by saying it was thue they had written 
about the difficulties they had encountered in treating with the 
French and proposing certain means of agreement such as marriages 
and so on, of which she appeared to make small account, and having 
spent some words on these and expressed her annoyance at the 
French she said they had also informed her that the duke of Alba 
had signified® to the Chamberlain that your Majesty must come to 
an agreement in any case. I answered that it was impossible in 
discussing matters in all their bearings to help saying what appears 
obvious about them, and so I smoothed her down a little, but I 
plainly see that these hercties she has about her had seized upon 
this point to incense her against your Majesty, as I know they 
perpetually do. 

She also told me she was astonished that the Commissioners had 
not written to her anything about the war with Scotland. I 
answered that I had no information about it but that I was sure it 
was a point upon which they would not fail to treat, although they 
had not yet reached it, and I then reminded her how, on the occasion 
of the two months truce at Cercamp, she had been suspicious and 
had thonght that the suspension was more for your Majesty’s 
objects than for hers, and would not believe me when I tried to 
persuade her to the contrary. I now rejoiced that she had been 
convinced by what her Commissioners had written to her that all I 
had said on behalf of your Majesty had been true as well as your 
brotherhood and friendship to her, for not only had the truce given 
her time to discuss and arrange her affairs with due deliberation, 
your Majesty in the meanwhile maintaining a strong force at 
enormous cost, but notwithstanding that you had reduced the king 
of France to accept all your Majesty required for yourself, yct you 
insisted upon the English questions being settled fittingly before 
concluding peace. She expressed her gratitude to your Majesty and 
acknowledged that all I had told her was true, and we then touched 
upon the pretensions of the queen of Scots which the French have 
put forward at which she is much offended, and she began to rave 
against them and said what she would do if it were not for other 
reasons, She said her subjects were not so poor that money and 
arms could not be got, and she knew what soldiers she had. I was 
glad to see her so offended and indignant about it, and I thought it 
would bring her round to our object if I told her that although she 
knew I could not fail to be pleased to see her angry with the French, 
who were enemies of your Majesty and hers, yet I must not omit to 
tell her that great princes like her had to take many things into 
consideration to ensure success in their enterprises, and should not 
enter into them rashly to the subsequent damaze of their reputation, 
and to tell her the truth, in the time of the Iate Queen things were 
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not ina fit state for her to undertake a war with France with a 
sutlicient force as Her Majesty was very poor and the English 
unusually inexperienced in war. She said that she was even poorer 
still in consequence of the expenditure of the late Queen, which 
seemed to contradict what she had just said when she was railing 
against the French. I went on to say that I quite believed there 
was plenty of money in the country, but that it was difficult and 
dangerous to get it out of the people as they were so proud and 
excited, and in this she agreed with me. After this we returned to 
the great obligations under which she and the country were to your 
Majesty, and on this point I enlarged as well as I knew how, saying 
that up to the present everybody had seen, how your Majesty had 
fulfilled your part of the friendship and alhance between us, and I 
was anxious to see what she would do on her side in return, as 
hitherto all the thanks your Majesty had received for the benefits 
you had conferred upon them was to be slandered by saying that 
war was declared with France for your sake, whereas the Queen had 
many good and sufticient reasons for declaring war with them, and 
that Calais had been lost which was manifestly their own fault. 
They blamed your Majesty too for the expense of the fleet, which, 
as | had pointed out was not raised at your Majesty’s instance at all, 
but for other reasons, and finally, they allege that your Majesty had 
taken away Jarge sums of money from the country, this being 
utterly false, as I had already told her. She answered that she 
knew what I said was true and wished it made public, particularly 
as regards the money taken out of the country. I followed this up 
by asking her to consider, after all you had done for the country 
and for her personally, and sceing your dominions so wasted with 
war, and an honourable peace offered to you, whether it was not 
hard that such a necessary boon to christendom so universally 
desired should be cast aside for the sake of one town alone. I said - 
Idid not know how your Majesty’s subjects and allies would take 
it, seeing that so great a sacrifice was to be made for this respect 
alone, and for these and many other reasons I prayed her to eonsider 
very deeply the interests of herself, your Majesty and christendom 
in general, as it was necessary for your Majesty to take steps 
speedily either to conclude peace with the French or to prosecute 


. the war which must be done, however, very differently from what it 


was done before, enlarging much upon this as your Majesty's 
Commissioners wrote to me. She replied that she would discuss - 
with her Council the instructions to be sent to her Commissioners, 
and she would have a decision arrived at speedily although she saw 
no way of agreeing unless the French returned Calais to her within 
ashort time. I said that as Her Majesty had deigned to hear me 
so graciously, and seeing the good understanding that existed in the 
matter between her Commissioners and those of your Majesty I 
ventured to ask that I might be allowed to be present when it was 
discussed in the Council. The members were reported to be prudent, 
and I knew that she was as prudent as all of them put together, 
but still as IT was acquainted with foreign affairs and had been 
engaged fur s me time past in English matters, it might be of some 
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service. to Her Majesty to hear me in the discussion. She replied 
that she would do so with pleasure and would show me the instruc- 
tions that were to be sent to the Commissioners. “If she does as she 
promises 1 shall try to bring them round to some settlement that the 
French will accept, and, if possible, get them to send more open 
instructions to the Commissioners so that your Majesty’s represen- 
tatives there may persuade them to close thé business speedily. I 
am. still of opinion as I have written to your Majesty before, that 
they will make peace without Calais both on account of the state of 
things here and because I hear so from many persons of high 
position, besides the general opinion that the Chamberlain bore 
instructions to that effect. I feel sure that thcse difficulties and 
those about™the marriage are inventions of the devil and of these 
heretics who surround the Queen who think that everything stands 
in the way of their heretical designs. If they cannot agree on terins 
with the French nor are disposed to prepare suitably for carrying on 
the war (which they cannot do, and even if they did I would not 
aceept it unless I had your Majesty's orders) I think it will be best 
to pick a quarrel with them on that question and on religion and 
the mariage, so that we can press them again in that way or open 
the door for your Majesty, if nothing else can be done, to act in 
your own interests. When this is decided the Bishop will go to 
give your Majesty an account of the state of the country and the 
dissonsions which are feared, and all other points which may be 
necessary for your Majesty’s guidance as to your relations with 
these people, and in the event of their ruin, to previde beforehand 
for what must be foreseen and provided fcr, as is fitting in all things, 
but particularly on this occasion. I will not dilate upon this point 
now but will leave it for the Bishop’s visit as I do not wish to talk 
out of season, and I think the first thing I have to do here at 
present is to try to get this answer sent off at once and get rid of 
the question that impedes the conclusion of peace. When this is 
disposed of I can attend to the other two questions of religion and 
marriage, which are really only one, and I can speak more freely 
about them when the peace is settled. 

Ihave thought best not to speak in earnest to the Queen about 
religion yet, although I see her plainly going to perditfon, but it 
seems to me that if the marriage is carried out the rest will soon 
be arranged, and all will proceed in accordance with the glory of 
God and the wishes of your Majesty, whilst if the marriage do 
not take place all I could say to the Queen would be of little avail 
as she is so badly advised by the heretics she has around her and in 
her Council, and it might even greatly prejudice the conclusion of 
the principal matter. 

After talking a long time on these points the Queen wished to be 
seated and seemed to expect that I was going to re-open the former 
conversations. I did not wish to begin on that subject again, and 
only said that all these difficulties could be overcome if only Her 
Majesty would do certain things which I would talk about when we 
had got rid of the other affair (ic. of the peace). She gave me ro 
answer, but she understood very well what I meant, and that I was 
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displeased with the result of the last audience in which, ag I told 
your Majesty at the beginning of this letter, she was: going to give 
me an answer to the effect that she did not mean to marry, and 
questioned the power of the Pope about the dispensation, and with 
this the conversation ended. In the meanwhile I think it will be 
well for your Majesty’s commissioners to speak with’ the Queen’s 
commissioners on this subject of religion, and express their sorrow 
at the wickedness which is being planned in this Parliament which 
consists of persons chosen throughout the country as being the 
must perverse and heretical. ‘The Queen has entire disposal of the 
upper Chamber in a way never seen before in previous Parliaments, 


as in this there are several who have hopes of getting her to marry- 
them, and they are careful to please her in “all things and persuade, 


the others to do the same, besides which there are a great number 
whom she has made barons to strengthen her pariy, and that 
accursed cardinal left twelve bishoprics to be filled which will now. 
be given to as many ministers of Lucifer instead of being worthily 
hestowed. All the county sees the absurdity of what is going 
on. TI may also tell your Majesty that although the Parliaments 
usually sit here in the winter for well-known reasons, yet .a-new 


Parliament may be convoked in 40 days at any time of the yean * 


I say this in consequence of a remark I see in your Majesty's 
autograph letter to the duke of Alba.—London, 20th February 1559; 


Endorsed : “Copy of letter written to His Majesty.” 


16, The Same to the SPANISH MINISTERS AT CamBray. 


On the 20th instant I sent your Lordships a copy of the letter : 


I had sent to His Majesty, and on the 21st the Queen despatched 
a servant of lord chamberlain Howard, but without keeping her 


promise to me to show me the despatch before she sent it. On-the’: 
same day I went to see her, and she said as I entered that she kad’ 


expected me the previous day as I had said I was going to supper: 


with the Treasurer. She then sent her secretary for a copy of the 


despatch and told me the contents asit wasin English, She declared * 
. the substance to be that they were to make peace with the French 


on their promise to return Calais to her within six years with the 
district round including Newnham Bridge. The King (Philip) in, the 
meanwhile to appoint arbitrators to settle the differences between 
her and the king of France. That the war in Scotland shall ba 
pacified within two months and hostages given to her. That your 
Lordships should propose these conditions as from yourselves, and 
she instructs ber Commissioners to let the French know that they 
are acting in full accord with your Lordships, so that they may 
know they cannot separate her from the King. I wish to know 
what your Lordships think of this despatch, as until I receive that 


information I do not intend to reply on the subject, and although’ 


the Queen says this is the last concession she will make I still think 
we shall get her to stretch a point if necessary, which I do not think 
it will be, but that the French will be quite willing to promise to 
restore Calais and then keep their word in their usual fashion. 
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Although the Queen was so indignant on the day I saw her, as 
you will have seen by my letter to the King, I learn that this 


“morning Guido Cavalcanti arrived here from France, and the Queen 


received him at once an was with him for a long time. He brings 
with him a little Frenchman, but I have been able to learn nothing 
yet except that Guido has brought the Queen a portrait which she 
gazed upon intently. I expect to see her to-morrow and shall speak 
to her about religion, as yesterday the House of Commons decided 
that the supreme ecclesiastical power was attached to the crown of 
England. Some of the members spoke in favour of reason so strongly 
that it was necessary for Cecil to get up a wrangle in order to carry 
out the wicked plan, and the Bill then passed. To-morrow it goes 
to the upper “house, where the Bishops and some others are ready to 
die rather than consent to it, as they (the heretics) wish to make all 
the country swear to respect this enactment, and those who do not 
are to be held as traitors as they were in King Henry's time I 
understand that affairs are moving apace to the great ruin of this 
country, and not a few of the people are beginning to be dissatisfied 
with the Queen. She is wrapped up in the idea of getting popular, 
but she has no party but the heretics. 

It is a wretched state of things for a ruler, and worse here than 
anywhere, as affairs have been disturbed and unsettled so long — 
London, 29th February 1559. 


17. Memoranpum from the Count pr Feria, 


To remind His Majesty that his Lordship wrote frém England last 
year how His Majesty’s interests were imperilled in England. What 
might probably be feared from the incapacity of the late Queen, not- 
withstanding her excellent intentions, and the disaffection and deceit 
of the Cardinal, which were clearly seen then, but which have since 
been palpably proved to be directed against His Majesty's interests, 
and to the small benefit of religion; and respecting this to 
mention— 

About Pedanke. 

The matter of Maria Isabella. 

Having left so many churches vacant. . 

What has been heard about his hatred. 

What should be done with the servants who go thither. 

How, when he returned the second time he found things, as he 
said, as bad as they could be, all that was feared to the harm of God 
and His Majesty having happened; and that all the faithful and 
Catholic people, although blaming the Queen and cardinal. cast the 
principal blame on His Majesty for not occupying himself, as he 
might have done, in their affairs, 

That affairs generally are badly managed, 

Maria Isabella’s affairs, 

Abotit the Councillors, 

About Paget, 

About Lord Chamberlain Hastings. 

About the Governor of Calais, 

Traitors and heretics that have been pardoned. 
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Tho indifference with which His Majesty treated the Queen; to 
which cause they ascribe her illness and death. 

To this must be added the way in which the Catholics have 
adhered to His Majesty, and the hopes they base upon him. 

How His Majesty has not a man really devoted to him in all the 
country, put that the Catholic party understand that the welfare 
and preservation of their religion depend only on His Majesty’s 
assistance, and appear to place thereupon all their hopes. They 
understand that if the king of France gets his foot in, the country 
would be rained spiritually and temporally, as he would only take 
care to spend their substance and keep them in subjection, without 
attending either to religion or to the good of the country. 

Of the nobility all the young men and most of the old are 
attacked with heresy, and amongst them the king of France has 
many adherents who work in his interest. It is believed that 
amongst their number are the secretary, the carl of Bedford, Nicholas 
Throgmorton, Peter Carew, M. Grey, and Mason. London, the 
seaports, and the county of Kent are very heretical. 

To this must be added what Throgmorton said, and Cecil’s 
resolution, 

They say all the rest of the country is sound and Catholic, 
together with the few bishops there ate; so that in the aggregate 
the Catholics are in a majority. 

Sinee the death of the late Queen and the coming of the present 
one affairs have been directed to the total destruction of religion, and 
with this object they have thought best to keep friendly with 
both princes without binding themselves to either. They are so 
infatuated with this idea that they cannot see their weakness, and 
that if His Majesty were to step aside and leave them alone with 
the French they would eat them up, as they have been warned. 

The evils that would result from this are very serious. 

There can be doubt of their inability to stand alone against the 
French, as the country has no money, and it is very difficult to be 
got out ot the people, they being so prowd amd distarbed, and, above 
all, divided about religion. There is nobody im the country fit for 
war, nor to govern, nor to ‘obey. 

And again, the number of deaths this year has been so great that 


_where there were usually musters of 200 men there arc now but 40, 


as was advised by letter of 14th (9) November. 

His Majesty was also advised that things being in this state 
negotiations were opened with the new Queen, who, with the 
excitement of her fresh dignity, and all these thoughts and preju- 
dices began in the first two audiences to treat matters with more, 
offhandedness and independence than was to be expected, and 
showed signs thereof especially by her resolution +o remain neutral ; 
in consequence of which, after advising His Majesty of what was, in 
his opinion, the best way to treat with her and the Council, the 
Count decided to absent himself from the palace for some days. This 
also gave him the opportunity of awaiting His Majesty's orders after 
consultation with his Council, The result of this was that she sent 
to the Count telling him to go and see her often, and became more 
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reasonable, which change appears to have been caused by a desire to 
alter the manner of negotiation, as has since been proved. 

After His Majesty wrote his decision about these affairs nego- 
tiations were conducted by all suitable and fitting means, as His 
Majesty as been informed by letters, with the object of putting 
aside as much as possible all idea of marriageewith-a subject, and of 
gaining over her women-of-the-chamber and ministers. 

After speaking with her three times since the 14th January, when 
His Majesty’s decision arrived, the Count again spoke to her 
yesterday evening, and she answered : 

That she had no desire to marry, as she had intimated from the 
first day. « 

That. she quite understood that this marriage would be advan- 
tageous to her honour and the preservation of both States, but that 
these ends could be attained by the maintenance of the good 
friendship with your Majesty, above all seeing the obligation she 
was under to maintain it, as she well knew. 

The impediment she discovered in the fact of your Majesty 
having married her sister, and after that she denied point-blank the 
Pope’s power, which she had previously only poiuted out indirectly. 

That it was not by any means so clear that the queen of Scots 
would succeed her as the Count said : 

That the people did not wish her to marry a foreigner. 

And, finally, that several persons had told her that your Majesty 
would come here and then go off to Spain dircetly, This she said 
with great laughter as if she could read the Count’s secret thoughts. 
She is so well informed about this that it looks as if she had seen 
His Majesty’s letters. This should be taken good note of. 

His lordship answered as follows: 

Seeing what sort of answer she was going to give, he so turned 
the conversation as not to take her remarks as an answer at all, and 
left it over for another day, in order to advise your Majesty in the 
meanwhile of what was going on, and receive instructions ; 
although it must be borne in mind that though the count feigned 
not to take the answer she is not likely to reply in any other 
way. ‘ 

His Majesty must be informed of the character of the Queen. She 
is acute, depending upon the favour of the common people, detested 
by the Catholics, known to everyone, &c., &e. 

These heretics that surround her seem to influence her by two 
ideas ; first, by the heresy that she has been taught from her child 
hood; and secondly, by persuading her that she has sufficient 
strength of her own to defend herself against the French. They are 
so carried away by their wish to effect these wicked changes that 
they do not see that iheir neutrality and her neglect to marry may 
open the door to disturbances in the country itself, as, indeed, might 
already have happened but for the hope that your Majesty would 
remedy it all. 

The things discussed and adopted in Parliament for the service of 
the kingdom. 

About the declaration of her legitimacy. 
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About the power of the Pope, and the means adopted to give the 

ower 40 her. 

About the mass they call the library (?) 

The advice given to her that she should marry, and her 
answer. 

The tithes which she has again demanded of the Church.* 

The sermons preached this Lent by Cox, Capobacina,t and 
Grindal. 

That Cobham has been, and is, so zealous with his letters from 
Brussels tiat it has been necessary to manage him a little, and his 
lordship has therefore thought well to promise him a pension, 
although he has not told him how much it will be. The Queen has 
prorsised him the wardenship of the Cinque Ports. 

That the marchioness of Northampton, his sister, who is in high 
favour with the Queen, has served His Majesty when opportunity 
has occurred. 

That Wotton, who is a friend and relative of Cobham, has written 
here telling them not to trust to the French or their promises, and 
verbally requested Cobham to tell the same to the Queen. 

Money should he sent for pensioners at once, and in plenty. 

‘After His Majesty has been told all this, if he gives me. an 
opportunity, he may be told the various things which his lordship 
jndieated to me; but not as coming from him. 

These must be entered into more fully with his Council. 

Peace question to the Council. 

Something about this to the confessor and the minister. 

The manner in which sorrow may be expressed about religion to 
Wotton and the chamberlain, in case it should be desirable. 

To give notice to Monsignor d’Arras first, about the Portuguese 
ambassador. , 

How his lordship saw the Queen after the despatch of ber letters 
to Cambresi about the peace, and what passed. 

The great effect produced by these conversations. 

What has passed with Pembroke, the treasurer, and Robert. 

What passed afterwards with Cecil, the Admiral, and Mason. 

What has to be borne in mind after due consideration of all these 
points. 

That His Majesty’s obligations in these affairs should be con- 
sidered, and, in sight of them and the state of things here, a fit 
remedy should be applied. 

‘To consider the perils and troubles which may be feared if no such 
remedy is provided ; first spiritual and then temporal. 

'The business of the ships. 

Document endorsed : “Memorandum of affairs entrusted to the 
pishop of Aquila to discuss with His Majesty (1559).” 








* The Bill for restitution and annexation of the firstfruits, &c. to the Crown of this 
realm, passed the House of Lords on Saturday, February 4th.— D’ Ewes’ Journals. 

+ David Whitehead, who is mentioned by Strype (Life of Grindal) aa one of the Lent 
preachers in 1559 in addition to Grinda), Cox, Sandys, Parker, and Bill. 
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18, Count pe Feria to the Kine. 


On the 6th instant I wrote by the bishop of Aquila, I have since 
had a long conversation with the Treasurer of the Household* about 
the affairs of religion and the obligations the Queen and country are 
under to your Majesty, and although he is not so good a Catholic as 
he should be, he is the most reasonable of,those near the Queen. 
She knew he was coming to speak with me on that day to St. James’ 
Park, and told him to ask me to go with him to another park higher 
up near the execution place, so that the earl of Pembroke and other 
gentlemen who were walking in St. James’ Park should not see us. 
‘The Earl and the others who were walking would have been just as 
shy of speaking to me where the Queen or the Treasurer saw us. I 
say this to show how suspicious and distrustful they are. The 
conversation amounted to my saying that the Queen and they would 
be undone if they changed the religion. This I said without 
mentioning your Majesty. The Treasurer at the beginning of the 
interview had promised me that the Queen would not take the title 
of head of the church. A week after I went to see the Queen to beg 
her to have a remedy found for the ill-treatment of your Majesty’s 
subjects in this country. A great company of the boatmen who get 
their living by bringing over goods from Flanders came to me on 
that day to complain that many of their number had heen robbed 
and murdered between Gravesend and here, their boats boarded and 
their goods taken. I found her resolved about what was yesterday 
passed in Parliament, and which Cecil and Vice Chamberlain Knollys 
and their followers have managed to bring about for their own ends. 

She said after a time that she could not marry your Majesty 
as she was a heretic. I was much surprised to hear her use such 
words and begged her to tell me the cause of so great a change since 
I last discussed the subject with her, but she did not enlighten me. 

Thesé heretics and the devil that prompts them are so careful 
to leave no stone unturned to compass their ends that no doubt 
they have persuaded her that your Majesty wisbes to inarry her 
for religious objects alone, and so she kept repeating to me that 
she was heretical and consequently could not marry your Majesty. 
She was so disturbed and excited and so resolved to restore religion, 
as her father left it, that at Jast I said that I did not consider she was" 
heretical and could not believe that she would sanction the things 
which were heing discussed in Parliament, because if she changed 
the religion she would be ruined, and that your Majesty would not 
separate from the union of the church for all the kingdoms of the 
carth. She said then much less would you do it for a woman. I 
did not want to be all rigour, so I said that men did more for a 
woman than for anything else. She said she would not take the title 
of head of the church, but that so much money was taken ont of 
the country for the Pope every year that she must put an end to 
it, and that the Bishops were lazy poltroons. I replied that the 
poltroons were the preachers that she listened to, and that it added 
little to her honour and was a great scandal that so many rogues 
should come from Germany, and get into the pulpit before her and 





* Sir Thomas Parry who had recently succeeded sir Thomas Chenies in the office. 
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great congregations to preach a thousand absurdities, without being 
Jearned or worthy to be listened to, After we had been talking 
for half an hour Knollys came in and said supper was ready,, & 
new thing, and as I think arranged by those who are working this 
wickedness, for there is nothing that annoys them more than. that 
I should speak to her. I took my leave saying that she was not 
the Queen Elizabeth that I knew and that I was very dissatisfied 
with what I had heard, and if she did what she said she would be 
ruined. This was Tuesday evening and the next day there was no 
sermon at the palace as she was unwell; and truly J do not think 
her health is good. The Treasurer of the household (although he is 
a favourite with the Queen) is not at all discreet, nor is he a good 
Catholic, as I have said, but still he behaves better than the others, 

Cecil is very clever but a mischievous man and a heretic, and 
governs the Queen in spite of the Treasurer, for they are not at all 
good friends and I have done what I can to make them worse. 
This is the history up to then. Ever since, these heretics have been 
trying to carry through what they had proposed before, and by way 
of compromise on Wednesday the 15th instant, they brought forward 
the same as they proposed at the opening of Parliament, only more 
moderate. This was that she could take the title of supremacy if 
she chose, the Pope’s authority being abolished in any case. This 
was to be sworn to by all who hold any office or benefice from the 
Queen, and in case of refusal they were to be deprived. In the same 
manner all ecclesiastics, the graduates of the universities and the 
scholars would lose all the rights, placeg and profits they held. All 
agreed to this except the earl of Shrewsbury, Lord Montague, the 
Bishops and the abbot of Westminster, I believe some of the lords 
were not present, but I shall find out how each one acted and let 
your Majesty know. The earl of Sussex distinguished himself in 
being the greatest rogue of them all, as I always expected he would, 
for he never deceived me. Paget has not left his house as he has a 
bad quartan ague and is very ill. 

The same day that this was decided in Parliament the Queen 
received news of the heads of agreement arrived at in Chateau 
Cambresi. As regards this country she (the Queen) will ill repay 
your Majesty for all the benefit received at your hands, for believe 
me, she will arrange with the French without standing out about 
Calais if they will settle the Scotch business. This has always been 
my opinion since the discussion commenced, as your Majesty will 
recollect. Nothing else could be expected of them. A secretary of 
the Queen Regent of Scotland has arrived here who they say rules 
her body and soul. He came last year and they have now given 
him leave to go over to France which was not done before. There 
has been a truce signed for two months commencing a week ago. 
Your Majesty already knows that what is decided in Parliament is 
of no effect if it be not confirmed by the Sovereign, and they tell 
me that the Queen will probably confirm this week the abominable 
decree they have adopted.* She told me some days since to delay 
writing to your Majesty as she had‘not confirmed anything yet, and 





* The Act of Uniformity. 
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although I fear it will have but small effect, I purpose speaking to 
her to-morrow or the day after, as it is well to leave no remedy 
untried whilst the patient still breathes ; althoush in this case he 
may be considered dead. The Catholics say your Majesty must 
help them, and they and the heretics take so much account of me 
that from having seen Dr. Velasco and the others who came from 
Spain leave here in the three boats belonging Yo this house, they soon 
saidin London tbat I had gone with the Bishop of (to?) Rome. They 
have been in great fear that if they change the religion your 
Majesty will abandon. them and I think this has made them pause. 
The country is in the same state as the bishop of Aquila will have 
represented to your Majesty, only that my views have since been 
amply confirmed and things cannot last at the present vate. 

Mason, who was ambassador to his late Majesty,* left here two 
days after the Bishop, and the Queen tells me that he is going to 
Cambresi to see the Commissioners on certain points that can be 
explained better verbally than by letter. 

‘All the Bishops here are determined to die for the faith, and your 
Majesty would be surprised to see how firm and steadfast they have 
heen and are. If I had money and authority from your Majesty, I 
would willingly rather give it to them than pay the pensions of 
thesc renegades who have sold their God and the honour of their 
country. Lam sure that religion will not fall, because the Catholic 
party is two-thirds larger than the other, but I could wish that the 
work were done by your Majesty’s hands, and that God should not 
be delivered over to the enemy. . 

I humbly beg your Majesty to forgive me for departing thus 
from my story, but T am so distressed at what is happening here 
that I cannot help saying what I do, Three or four Spaniards have 
arrived here from Geneva full of false doctrine. It would he well to 
have some precaution taken on the coast of Flanders to prevent such 
vile rabble coming over, at least Spaniards, as. the heretics greatly 
congratulate themselves upon their coming. Those who have arrived 
say that some forty more Spaniards and one Antwerp man are still 
in Geneva and are expected to come here. I have decided in accord 
with Friar Juan de Villagarcia and Dr. Velasco to try and selzc 
them, their wickedness being proved, and throw them into the river. 
I must do it so dexterously and secretly as to give no ground for 
complaint to the Queen or her people. 

T am told also that news lias been received of the coming of Pedro 
Martin (Peter Martyrt) Friar Bernardino de Sienat and Calvin.§ 

* Sir John Mason formerly English Ambassador to the Emperor Charles V. and one 
of Elizabeth's privy councillors. 

¢ Jewel bishop of Salisbury writing to Peter Martyr a month later (Zurich Archives) 
mentions that the Queen was desirous of inviting him to return to England, but the 
puanon was not accepted as Martyr considered he owed his first duty to the city of 

{ Probably the person meant is Bernardino Ochinus, an Italian reforming priest, who 
had accompanied Peter Martyr to England in 1549, and for whoia bishop Jewel was 
endeavouring to obtain a preferment in the Anglican church about the date of this letter. 
Zurich Archives (Parker Soc.). 

§ It is extremely unlikely that Calvin was invited as Elizabeth was highly incensed 
with him for a pamphlet ascribed to him, but really written by Knox against the govern- 
ment of women. (fetter from Calvin to Cecil s.d., but apparently in the spring of 1559 in 
che Atchives at Berne.—Parker Sot.) . 
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I beg your Majesty to have the measures taken to remedy this as 
you wrote to me. Calvin isa Frenchman and a great heretic— 
London, 19 March 1559. 


19. The Kina to the Coun DE Ferra. 


By your letters and by the bishop of Aquila I am informed of 
the Queeh’s decision about the marriage, and, although I cannot 
help being sorry that the affair has not been arranged, as I greatly 
desired and the public weal demanded, yet as the Queen thinks it 
was not necessary and that with good friendship we shall attain 
the same object, I am content that it should be so. I advise you of 
this that you may inform the Queen from me, and at the same 
time repeat my offers of assistance and co-operation for the good 
government of her realm, and assure her that I will preserve the 
good friendship and brotherhood that I have hitherto maintained. 
Even besides this if it should be necessary that I should render her 
any service in tho matter of her marriage I will do so with all the 
goodwill that I have ever shown in matters that concern her.— 
Brussels, 28rd March 1559. 


20. ‘The SAME to the Same. 


Your letter by the bishop of Aquila veceived. He has related 
at great length what you confided to him, and I was glad to hear so 
detaited an accownt of the state of affairs in Englund as I was 
anery cnaious to know the exuct position, and I um quite satisfied 
with the way in which he has laid it before me. I also highly 
approve of the manner in which you have proceded in all things, 
and the prudence, moderation and zeal you huve shown in your 
dealings with the Queen and the vest, for which I thank you, and 
churge you to continue the same care, diligence and good will in the 
guidanee of affairs touching my ‘aterests. “ 

The affairs entrusted to the Bishop being of such importance I sent 
him ut once to Cambresi to obtain the opinion of my Cowneil of 
State who are there arranging for peace. The Bishop has returned 
with their answer, und after consulting with those of my Cowneit 
who reside here I have resolved as follows. 

First. Having regard to what you write wnd the Bishop tells me, 
there seems reason to fear that religious affairs having reached their 
present pitch, revolutions or disturbances might vesult therefrom 
either from the Catholics resenting the carrying owt of the new 
decisions or from the discontent thut is shown by some of the Queen's 
proceedings and mode of Government, or again by the incitement 
of the French, and I therefore think that, to avoid this and the 
inconveniences which might result, and which ave so great and 
evident that I need not recapitulate them, that all your efforts should 
be directed to smooth matters down us much as possible and use 
every means that the Queen should not proceed so vigorously 
as she seemed to intend to enforce the oath that Parliament had 
determined upon. In case this cannot be managed you will try to 
keep in the good graces of the Queen and lead her to rely upon my 
friendship implicitly so that no opportunity shall be presented for 
the French to be appealed to im case of necessity, although it seems 
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most unlikely that she should trust people who have the claims they 
have on her kingdom and are only waiting for « chance to try and 
oust her from it. You will use for this object all the fair words, 
arguments and compliments you may think fitting anil efficacious, 
but at the same time you must be very careful not to let the Catholics 
despair of our friendship, but rather seek opportunities of favouring 
them with the Queen, giving them to understand that you will 
always do so, 

The main end and aim that you nvust have in view in all things 
is to obstruct and impede, by every way, form and means, any 
rupture between the Catholics and heretics in England, this being 
the best course for the pacification of the country, and for the welfare 
of our interests, as it will deprive the French of uny excuse for 
putting their foot in the country, which is the thing principally to 
be avoided. With this object you must so guide and direct things 
as far as possible to attain and preserve harmony ; making yourself 
a mediator and employing those means which you see fitting with 
your great knowledge of English uffuirs, 

If in spite of all your efforts you cannot obviate a rupture between 
Catholics and heretics you must endeavour by all means to let me 
know at once the state of affairs and I will instruct you how you 
uve then to proceed. If however «a disturbance happen so suddenly 
that you have no time to consult me, you will mediate and try to 
pucify without declaring yourself for either purty until you have 
advised me and received my reply, but if you see the Catholic 
side strong and firmly established and the heretics*weak, you will 
not fail to secretly favour the former und supply them underhandedly 
with money, whilst on the other hand you will give fair words to 
the heretics to put them off their guard and prevent them from 
calling in the French. 

For this and the payment of the pensions you mast have a supply 
of money, and I have ordered, in addition to the 20,000 ducats 
that were sent to you the other day, another 40,000 to be sent to you. 
20,000 at once by way of Antwerp, which wil arrive as soon as the 
Bishop and the other 20,000 in a few days, as all could not be sent 
together. It will be well not to let be it known there that yorhave any 
more money than is necessury to pay whut we owe, us it may arouse 
suspicion and distrust, and this would be inconvenient. You can 
employ it in the way you think advisable, either in paying the 
pensioners something or in gaining friends or succouring and 
maintaining Catholics und others, whom you think might be useful 
to prevent a rupture, as already mentioned, or indeed in any way 
you think best for our object in the exercise of your prudence. You 
must keep principally in view by all ways and means to avoid a 
rupture, the importance of which is so great that I cannot be satisfied 
without repeating it so nany times. To help what may be desirable 
in Englund I have thought wise to publish that I have for the present 
abandoned my voyage to Spuin, with the excuse that I await here 
the arvival of the Prince my son for his marriage. It will be well 
for you to spread this in England so us to give more encouragement 
to our friends. I huve also ordered, in case of necessity, that money 
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shoudd be got to jit out a fleet in w short time, so that it may be 
ready to curry men over to England if required. F have not had it 
done at once so as not to arouse the jealousy of the English and 
in order that people may not think it is for ny voyage to Spain. 

Men will also be got ready here, so that if it should be necessary 
they can he sent to the place where they may be wanted. 

Whilst this wus being written your letter of the 19th instant 
arvived, and 1 was much pained to learn whut you say %9 
happening in the mutter of religion and the resolution adopted 
in Parliament on the subject. I approve of the steps you took with 
the Queen, and I am very anxious to know whether they have been 
of any avail, as she told you not to advise me until she let you 
Enow. 1 do not think that I need alter wnything that has been. 
wivitten. above except to enjoin you ugain very emphatically to carry 
out my wishes with all possible diligence and let me know what 
happens by every opportunity. As the Queen might perhaps think 
I was offended at her rejection of the marriage, I thought well 
to write you u separate letter that you might show to her, Do 
so, wl intimate as from me thut Iam quite satisfied with what 
pleases her, with such complimentary words ond offers of service 
us you nuty see advisable and in substuntial uccord with the contents 
of the letter. The bishop carries this despatch back with him and 
has been present at all the discussions on the matter. You will 
therefore hear from him full particulars as he is thoroughly well 
informed about it. I have ordered the bishop to speak about a certain 

fS : 4 ; 
apology which was written by Curdinal Pole touching the matters 
which the Pope had had laid before him and treating also of other 
things that perhaps had better not be published. I huve been told 
that this apology has come into possession of the Queen amongst 
the other papers left by the Curdinal which were seized by her orders, 
and it would be well for muny reasons to get hol of it. I charge 
you therefore dexterously to get it away from the Queen, or whoever 
may have it, employing your usual tact in obtaining it. When 
obtained. please send. it to me. 

In the handwriting of the King :-— 

Tt will be well to delay as much as possible the payment of the 
pensions except those most necessary for the success of our present 
affuirs, so that this money now sent may go as fav as possible, for 
although the sum may not be large, in my present circumstances 
I shall feel the want of it, but am anxious to do nothing that shall 
stand in the way of the arrangement of my business.— Gruniendal, 
23rd March 1559. 


21. Count DE Feria to the Kine. 


On the 19th instant I wrote to your Majesty by a courier who 
went over with Dr. Velasco. On the same day, Palm Sunday, 
there were great rejoicings at the palace on the arrival of a son 
of the Chamberlain with news of the peace, and also because Parlia- 
ment had passed on the previous day the Act mentioned in my 
former letter against the authority of the Pope. On the next day, 
Monday, I went to speak with the Queen, and as I was waiting in 
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the presence chamber the earl of Sussex and the Admiral separately 
caught sight of me and fled from me, as if I were the person they had , 
injured. When I went in to speak to the Queen I said that I had 
heard she had received letters from her Commissioners acquainting 
her with the help and support they had received from your 
Majesty’s Commissioners. She answered thateshe had, and seemed 
grateful, but was indignant with her own representatives for 
agreeing to such terms, as she appeared to think that the 500,000 
crowns to be paid by the French if they do not restore Calais within 
eight years was too little. Sho went on in this way, but her anger 
was all pretended, and she is really very much pleased and her 
people as well. They all see, good and bad alike, the great service 
your Majesty has rendered them. They tell me that the common 
people laugh at the idea of the French giving up Calais to them 
again, and are dissatisfied with the agreement made, although they 
are very thankful to your Majesty. Iam sure that the news of 
peace made the Parliament come to the decision I have mentioned. 
They were much afraid that your Majesty would abandon them, for 
truly they are very weak, and anyone speaking to them strongly in 
the name of the Catholies would carry them with him, I said to 
the Queen that I was surprised that she had allowed Parliament to 
go so far in the matter of religion ; but since it had come to so bad 
a decision I hoped that she would act more wisely in so far as the 
confirmation was concerned, and that as she had asked me not to 
write to your Majesty until her confirmation was given [ had 
refrained from doing so, and I was now afraid that if your Majesty 
learnt what was going on from any other source you would be angry 
with me for delaying the information so long, so that as I had 
trusted to her and the whole business was entirely in her hands, I 
begged of her to consider deeply before acting. She replied that she 
did not think of calling herself head of the church, or of administering 
sacraments, and then went on to say some false and foolish things 
about the present occurrences, and asked me scornfully whether your 
Majesty would be angry at all this and at the mass being said in 
English. I said that I thought your Majesty would be much 
ained thereat, but I did not know how you would take it, although 
feared she would be ruined if it went on as I had told her before 
on my own account as a person who wished her well, and who would 
be sorry to see her destruction. She asked nie who could bring it 
about, your Majesty or the king of France. I answered that I said 
nothing in your Majesty’s name, and that you had done nothing 
more in the matter than to commend the question of religion to her 
when she first succeeded to the crown. I said she had seen hitherto 
whether your Majesty was a friend or an enemy, and that I, in 
compliance with your Majesty’s orders that I should serve her, could 
not help telling her the truth when I saw her in such a dangerous 
way, as I knew what forces she had, as well as those of your 
Majesty and the king of France, and was convinced that her strength 
lay in the friendship of your Majesty. She said that she had no 
idea of making war in France, but meant to hold her own in her 
itinadlam achar tathae hartalane: 3 ‘T eanind thet.thow wiv aloen ain: 
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her and she could not hold her own, and that it was a pity and a 
shame to hear the things they made her believe ; and, as to restoring 
religion as her father left it, she knew that king Henry burnt 
Lutherans, whilst all those who were now preaching to her were . 
either Lutherans or Zuinglians. She denied this and was much 
surprised. I told her I was more astonished at the manner in which 
these religious questions were settled than I was at the decisions 
arrived at, bad as they were; and to convince her that these 
poltraons who preached to her were Lutherans and Zuinglians I would 
give her notes of some of the abominable and bestial things they 
had preached before her. She asked ine to do so, and wanted to 
know who had written the notes for me. I told her I had, and 
have wise and godly people here who are capable of stating the 
truth, and that as she wished it I would send her a paper in which 
these things were set forth, and she could have it considered and 
answered in writing. I sent her a paper that had been prepared 
by Friar Juan de Villagarcia, which I thought very good. 

I think when I left her on that occasion she was rather kinder 
than she had been the last time, but it will not be by such talks as 
these that she or they will be softened. I thought well to send 
her the paper, as I verily believe they have never told her the truth 
jn these matters in all her life, except when the late Queen sent 
some of the Bishops to speak with her, and in that way she would 
have hated it, even if they had agreed with her. The next day I 
wrote to her begging her not to take any step in the Parliament 
bifsiness until I had seen her after these holidays, She sent to say 
she would answer when she saw me. I took this course in order to 
prevent the confirmation of the Parliament's decisions until after 
Easter, as the heretics have made a great point of having them 
confirmed before. 

Last night the Queen sent to say she would see me at 9 o'clock 
this morning, and just as I was ready to goa message came for me 
to put off my visit, as she was very busy. She had resolved to go 
to Parliament to-day at 1 o'clock, after dinner, and there, all being 
assembled, to confirm what they had agreed to in the matters they 
have discussed, although I do not know for certain what this is, 
Her going was, however, postponed till next Monday week the 
3rd April. I do not know why, but I see that the heretics are very 
downeast in the last few days. Iam doing everything in the world 
that I can to lengthen the life of this sick man until God and your 
Majesty provide a remedy. 

It would be well that the Pope should be informed of the way in 
whieh the designs against religion are passed in Parliament now, as 
it is very different from what was done in the time of king Henry 
and Edward VI. If he décide to procecd against the Queen and 
kingdom he should leave out the bishops and others who were 
against the measure in Parliament and the ecclesiastics who assembled 
in synod in the cathedral of London, and who issued a very Catholic 
declaration proclaiming the truth and denouncing the attacks which 
were directed against it. All the Catholics in the country who had 
no voice in Parliament, the majority indeed, should also be excepted. 
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It is, in my opinion, of great importance that this distinction should 
be made in the bull, both to favour and contirm the Catholics, and 
to confound and injure the heretics. It is a great pity that the 
Queen has no one near her, man or woman, to advise her, except to 
her injury, in a matter of this importance. 

Ihave forgotten to write to your Majesty that lady Catherine,* 
who is a friend of mine and speaks confidentially to me, told me 
that the Queen does not wish her to succeed, in case of her (the 
Queen’s) death without heirs. She is dissatisfied and offended at 
this, and at the Queen’s only making her one of the ladies of the 
presence, whereas she was in the privy-chamber of the late Queen, 
who showed her much favour. The present Queen probably bears 
her no goodwill. I try to keep lady Catherine very friendly, and she 
has promised me not to change her religion, nor to marry without 
my consent. She has been hitherto very willing to marry the earl 
of Pembroke’s son, but she has ceased to talk about it as she used 
to, The bishop will have told your Majesty what passed between 
the carl of Pembroke and me on this matter, 

Docwment endorsed : “ Copy of the letter written to His Majesty 
24th March 1559.” 


22. The SAME to the SAME. 


The bishop of Aquila arrived here before daybreak to-day, 
80th March, with your Majesty’s letters. By them, and from what 
he tells me, I understand your Majesty’s wishes and will endeavour 
to carry them out to the best of my ability. I do notethink that, up 
to the present, any of the roads your Majesty wishes to take have 
been closed, and I will try, in any case, to do what has to be done 
with as little cost and risk as possible, I wrote to your Majesty on 
the 24th, and since then the Queen has commanded the persons, 
whose names are given in the enclosed memorandum,t to meet on 
each side to dispute on the three articles set forth. I have been 
pleased to bring the matter to this point, and am now trying to 
devise means to avoid any trick or subtilty in the form of the 
dispute, which the heretics may take advantage of afterwards. The 
best way that has occurred is that the dispute should be in Latin 
and in writing, and that each disputant should sign what ‘he says. 
The Queen at first had consented to this, but afterwards they sent 
to the Catholics to say that the dispute was to be in vulgar English, 
verbal and in Parliament which would be very bad. I shall go to 
the Queen to-morrow and see whether I cannot persuade her to 
return to the former conditions. I try all I can to keep her 
pleasant and in good humour, and, although sometimes I speak to 





* Lady Cutherine Grey. 

f The inclosure has been lost, but the names of the disputants as given by Jewel ina 
letter to Peter Martyr (Zurich Archives), dated 20th March 1559, are himself, Scory, 
Cox, Whitehead, Sandys, Gtindal, Horn, Aylmer, and Gheast on the Protestant side, and 
the five bishops (i.e, White of Winchester, Watson of Lincoln, Baitte of Coventry, 
Scot of Chester and Oglethorpe of Carlisle), with Cole dean of St. Paul’s, archdeacons 
Chedsey and Harpsfield, and the abbot of Westminster. Official accounts, however, only 
recognize eight disputants on eactt side, and Strype says the names of Sandys on the 
protestant side and Oglethorpe on the papist side were “mis-added;? The name of 
Archdeacon Langdale should also be added. 
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her very freely, as I ought to do, having right and truth on my 
side, yet I think that for this very reason she does not get tired 
of me, but likes to diseuss matters with me, and to such an extent 
is this so, that she does not want her people to hear of our 
intercourse and they on their side arc very suspicious that the 
coolness ghey discover in her about heresy is owing to my efforts 
on your Majesty’s behalf, which is quite true, for if it were not 
for your Majesty all would have sunk into the pit already. 

T send this letter by Godinez, the courier, on his way from Spain, 
who has just arrived, and in order not to detain him I do not 
answer the bishop’s dispatch.—80th March 1559. 


Document endorsed : “1559, copy of the letter written to his 
Majesty on the 30th March.” 


23. The Same to the Same. 


On the 30th ultimo I wrote to your Majesty by Godinez, and the 
next day I went to speak with the Queen. She was in a better 
luumour with me than I have ever seen her, and said that she had 
heard the French had not come to terms with your Majesty, and 
that I might be sure that she would not agree with them unless 
your Majesty did so too, but that she would keep to her promises. 
All this was without my saying anything, She said that the 
French had sent Guido Cavalcanti hither three times, always with 
the same thing, and that they had been answercd as they deserved, 
and yet they wanted to send him again. She is rather offended 
with lier commissioners; I do not know whether because they are 
not conducting the business to her liking, or because they bear 
themselves unworthily with the French. “The latter is what she 
gave me to understand, and I said that I had heard that it was so. 

About the dispute. She told me it was Uecided to hold it in 
English and in writing, each side signing what they said. On the 
same day, Friday, the last day of March, there assembled in the 
choir of the church at Westminster, in the morning, the persons 
whose names I wrote to your Majesty, in the presence of the 
Council and a great number of people of all sorts who had gathered 
to hear them, and although they had been given to understand that 
discussion was to be verbal and that all could give their vote, 
Dr. Bacon, who is acting as Chancellor and Keeper of the Seals, 
then announced that they had to dispute in writing. The Catholies 
could not do this as they had been deceived: but, nevertheless, 
Dr. Cole, dean of St. Pauls, said something on the matter. As soon 
as he had finished speaking one of the hereties rose, and kneeling 
down with his back to the altar on which was the sacrament, he 
prayed that God would inspire and enlighten those present to 
understand the truth. When the prayer was ended, another of them 
took out a book and read very diffusely all they had prepared and 
devised on the first point. When this was done the Bishops wished 
to follow up the discussion as they expected and reply to the 
heretics’ arguments, but Bacon would not allow it. The bishop of 
Winchester said that as no one had spoken on their side, but Cole 
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and all of them had much to say, they should give them another day 
so that they might reduce what they had to say,to writing, since 
they would not hear them now. If this were not done to give them 
the same advantage as their opponents only one side would be heard, 
and so, with great difficulty and bad grace, they gave them till the 
following Monday when they again met at the same place and the 
Catholics then wanted to read the written answer they had brought 
according to the agreement, which answer I understand contained 
many very good arguments, as indeed their adversaries must also 
have thought and regretted, to judge from what followed, Bacon 
told the Catholics that. they had to pass on to the second article as 
the first had already been discussed on Friday, and the Bishops 
replied that they had not given their opinion upon the first article 
as they had not been allowed to speak, but that they had now 
brought their opinion in writing and begged that it might be read. 
For this purpose Dr. Areen (Harpsfic!d), archdeacon of St. Pauls, 
rose four times with the paper in bis hand and was refused 
permission each time, Bacon urging them still to pass to the second 
article, and they replying that they wished to be heard on the first ; 
and as they claimed it as their right Bacon said they could hand in 
their paper without reading it. To this the Bishops replied that as 
their opponents had impressed their arguments on the minds of the 
hearers it was not just that they should be prevented from doing 
the sme : and, indeed, this was the reason for the diseussion being 
ordered as it was not necessary to mect for any other purpose. They 
were again pressed to go on to the second article, and*told that it was 
the Queen's wish and command that they should do so, and on their 
being asked whether they would obey or not the Bishops answered 
that they could not do so without grave prejudice to their cause, and 
complained of the many other unfair and injurious things that had 
heen done-to them. As they remained firm in their position the abbot 
of Westininster rose and said that although the Bishops were right, 
and an injury was being done to them by forcing them to discuss the 
second article when they had only come prepared to discuss the first, 
yet, to obey the Queen’s command he offered to reply to their 
opponents’ arguinents on the second article. Although thg Bishops 
did not approve of this they would have put up with it if the 
heretics had set forth their views, but even this could not be 
arranged with thew, and Bacon insisted that they (the Bishops) 
should begin and speak on the second article. At such a manifest 
injustice as this the bishops of Winchester and Lincoln said it was a 
great shame that they should be treated so badly and made to raise 
questions, they being Catholics and therefore not obliged to open 
disputes, although they would gladly reply to them and justify the 
Catholic doctrine to any who desired it, even though they were open 
heretics, On one of the adversaries telling him that they were the 
guardians of the churches, Bishop Baden (Bain) asked them of what 
Church ; English or German, since in England there was only one . 
Church, with which they had nothing to do. If German, which one 
did they mean, as they had heard there were several; and, finally, 
the matter was dealt with in a way that the heretics were routed 
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and the colloguy ended.* In the afternoon some of the Bishops 
were summoned to the palace, and the bishops of Winchester and 
Linedln were sent prisoners in a boat to the Tower, as they had been 
most conspicuous against the hereties, and their goods have been 
sequestrated. I am also told to-day that they will send the other 
six to the Towet, three Bishops and three Doctors who were in the 
discussion; only leaving the abbot of Westminster, as he said he 
would discuss the second article out of obedience. I hear also that 
the Council has discussed whether the Bishops have given sufficient 
cause to deprive them of their dignities, although others tell me 
that the question discussed was that of the appropriation by the 
Queen of all the ecclesiastical revenues in general, The Catholics 
are disturbed to see the violence and injustice with which this 
business is being treated. 

A person that the bishop of Aquila told your Majesty was in the 
habit of bringing me truthful information assures me that a marriage 
is being discussed between the Queen and the Archduke Ferdinand, 
and that Count George Helfenstein or another will shortly return 
hither. I neither believe nor disbelieve any of these things, but 
think well to keep your Majesty informed. 

Guido Cavalcanti, or he who came with him, who, the Bishop 
tells me, is called Monsieur de la Marche,t gave the Marquis of 
Northampton 2,000 crowns from the king of France. 

They tell me that Mason is expected back here. I do not know 
why he went or why he returns, as they take very good care to 
witkhold all their affairs from me. I send this letter by the post to 
Antwerp addressed to the factor to be forwarded at once to your 
Majesty.—4th April 1559. 


Document endorsed : “ Copy of the letter written to his Majesty.” 


24, The Same to the Same. . 


On. the 4th instant I wrote to your Majesty by the ordinary 
Antwerp post, and on the 7th Mason arrived with news of the 
peace, at the same time as your Majesty's courier to me despatched 
on the 5th, and another courier bringing me the same news from 
your Majesty’s Commissioners. On the same day I went to the 
palace with the son of the Portuguese ambassador who came to 
visit the Queen. The members of the Council and Mason came out 
to us and I thought they looked downcast. We went in to see the 
Queen, who received us graciously, and, secing that your Majesty 
had left to me in your letters the mode in which she should be told 
of the arrangement with the French I thought most convenient, and 
in keeping with my previous attitude to express my sorrow about 
the marriage { as I was so devoted a servant of hers, and understood 





* Jewel in a most minute and interesting account of the meeting written to Petet Mattyr 
6th April 1559 (Zurich Archives, Parker Suciety), says, “At last, when a great part Uf 
“ the time had been taken up in altercation and the bishops would on no accotnt yield, 
« the assembly broke up without any disputation at all.” 

t+ La Marque. 

} Philip's marriage with the daughter of the French king, which was arranged in the 
treaty of Chateau Cambresis: 
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what she had lost, and thus to throw a greater gloom over her and 
them in this respect than has been thrown over them by séeing 
your Majesty in close alliance and relationship With the king of 
France. The Qucen presently began to read the letters from 
Portugal, which, being in Portuguese, she called me to help her to 
read. I answered her that I was no longer any good for a secretary, 
which she understood and smiled slightly. *After this, when she 
had finished with the Portuguese, she called me to her and asked 
whether I had letters from your Majesty. I told her yes, and that 
on the next day I would give her any information she wanted about 
them, but that I could not do so then, as I was so angry with her 
and so annoyed. She said that if I wanted to go out with the 
Portuguese I could do so and she would send outside for me. This 
she did, and on my return began to say she had heard your Majesty 
was married, smiling, saying your name was a fortunate one, and 
now and then giving little sighs which bordered upon laughter, I 
told her that although I saw that this peace was a great boon to 
christendom I could not rejoice to sce your Majesty married to 
anyone clse but her, nor at her refusing to believe all my impor- 
tunities and assurances of how desirable it would be for her to 
marry your Majesty. To this she retorted that it was your Majesty’s 
fault it had fallen through and not hers, as she had given me 
no reply, and that I had told her also that I had not written about 
it to your Majesty. I told her she knew very well what the facts 
were, and that I had not taken a reply because I understood what 
kind of answer she would give me, and that in.affairs of this 
importance between two such great princes as your Majesty and 
her it was my duty, if I could not bring about an agreement, to 
give matters such a turn as to cause no anger or resentment on 
either side, and this I had tried to do, although in so doing I had 
leant more on her side than on your Majesty's, as she very well 
knew. She confessed this was so, and afterwards went on to say 
that your Majesty could not have been so much in love with her 
as I had said, as you had not had patience to wait four months for 
her; and many things of the same sort, as if she was not at all 
pleased at the decision adopted by your Majesty. She told me that 
two or three of her Council must have been very glad at the news, 
but she did not say who they were. What I have heard during the 
short time since the news of the peace came, is that she and all the 
rest of them have been much grieved to see your Majesty, and the 
king of France so united, and they greatly fear that this friendship 
may portend evil to them. During the time the Portuguese was 
talking to the Queen and before we entered her room, I spoke 
with nearly all the councillors separately, and Cecil, who is a 
pestilent knave, as your Majesty knows, told me they had heard 
your Majesty was going very shortly to Spain; and amongst other 
things he said that if your Majesty wished to keep up the war with 
France, they for their part would be glad of it. I told him he could 
tell that to people who did not understand the state of affairs in 
England so well as I did. What they wanted was something very 
difterent from that, and they were biind entirely to their real 
interests, and would now begin to understand that Thad advised 
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what was best for the service of the Queen and the welfare of the 
country. In short I left them that day as bitter as gall. 

Paget is better and has gone twice or thrice to the palace ina 
litter. I have arranged to sce him to-day. He is greatly persecuted 
and out of favour, and wishes to assure me that he is sound ir 
religious matters. 

The two bishops are still in the ‘Tower. He of Lincoln has a 
quartan ague, and they say they will let him gu home under sureties, 
but Ido not know for certain. ‘hey have not done anything with 
the others yet. They have lately discussed in Parliament the 
question of depriving the bishoprics of their valuable possessions, in 
order to enable the Queen to bestow them upon whom she pleases, 
and appoint to each Bishop a certain stipend in tithes and other 
small matters. Tuey are very steadfast and determined to die if 
necessary, 

Nothing more has been said about the disputation, The effect 
has been a good onc, and the matter ended in their seeing that 
they were doing an injustice to the Bishops who, however, refused 
to allow a wrong to be done to their cause, and this has greatly 
encouraged the Catholics and thrown the heretics into some con- 
fusion. Besides this the earl of Sussex (lord deputy) of Ireland, 
although he is so great a heretic, told them in the Council that if 
they try to make any change in religion there the province will 
revolt, The Welsh have sent word to the earl of Pembroke not to 
send them any heretic preacher, or he will never come back. I for 
my-part believe that the Queen would be glad not to have gone so 
far in the matter of religion, and the peace which they thought to 
turn to advantage for carrying out this wicked design is, by God’s 
will, that which they now fear most, and since God thus does your 
Majesty’s business, it is only just to reciprocate by promoting His 
affairs. This matter of religion has been held in suspense hitherto, 
and the blow miraculously kept from falling, sometimes by my 
softly persuading the Queen, and sometimes. hy frightening her, and 
urging her to give more time to the business. It was of the utmost 
importance to get over Holy-week, as she was resolved on Friday to 
confirm what Parliament had adopted. They give themselves up 
for lost if your Majesty will not back them up, and they are so 
alarmed lest the French should recall their forces from Italy 
and send them over here, that Mason told me so the day before 
yesterday, disgusted and sick of the way they had acted. He 
told the Queen that your Majesty's marriage was arranged after he 
left, and a courier who overtook him on the road brought him the 
news. They consider that the peace is favourable and honourable 
for your Majesty and the king of France, and for them the contrary, 
I gather from certain things which your Majesty and your Council 
asked the bishop of Aquila, and from what they write to me, that 
they would have wished me to send my opinion about English 
affairs. Even though I had a good opinion to give I could not well 
give it without being thoroughly enlightened respecting the state 
of all other matters across the sea, and I have consequently thought 
best always to report to your Majesty the position of matters here 
as I see and understand them, and the evil effects which might 
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arise from not being prepared for them in time, greater indeed than 
those which have already arisen, which are not small, as we have 
lost a kingdom, body and soul. Now, however, that God has 
deigned to send this great boon of peace to christendom, and your 
Majesty is more at leisure to attend to other obligations, I think it 
is time to consider how things are going to end kere. This business 
is divided into two heads, first, that of religitn, and whether your 
Majesty is bound in this respect I do not enyuire, although the 
Catholics claim that notwithstanding the country having been at the 
disposal of your Majesty to be treated as you wished, it has come 
to its present pass. ‘Ibeother head is the question of the State, and 
the necessity of preventing the king of France from dominating the 
kingdom, for which object he has two circumstances so favourable to 
him, namely, the just claims of the queen of Scots and the great case 
with which he could take possession owing to the miscrable state in 
which the country is, as I have informed your Maj several times 
since I came hither, and | think it has been growing worse every hour. 
Thave done my best to carry out your Majesty’s commands to try and 
trangnilise the country and please the Queen, and to hold my hand 
in religious affairs, aud at the same time to push them on to make 
peace without any responsibility weighing on your Majesty with 
regard to the conditions under which it was made, and this T have 
succeeded in doing as your Majesty is more free than ever there- 
from. But it behoves me to consider whether, with things as they 
are, your Majesty can be assured of that which is desirable, because 
as I understand—leaviug aside God’s affairs and religious matters 
unredressed—now that these people are better able to do as they 
like than at any time since this woman became Qucen, all the time 
which may be allowed them to carry out their heresies will be 
pernicious to the tranquillity and quictude of the country, and may 
give rise to tumult. And besides this, whenever the king of France 
finds means in Rome to get this woman declared a heretic together 
with her bastardy, and advances his own claim, your Majc:ity will 
be more perplexed what to do than at present, because I do not sec 
how your Majesty could in such case go against God and justice 
and against the Catholics who will doubtless jom him (the king of 
France) if he comes with the voice of the Church behind him. To 
let him take the country, which he will do with so much ease that 
I dread to think of it, would be to my mind the total ruin of your 
Majesty and all your States, and sceing things in this light, as I do, 
and to fail to inform your Majesty, would, in my opinion be a crime 
worthy of punishment both towards God and your Majesty. They 
tell me the Swedish ambassador has again pressed the matter cf the 
marriage and told the Queen that the son of the King his master 
was still of the same mind, and asked for a reply to the letter he 
brought last year. The Queen replied that the letter was written 
when she was Madam Elizabeth, and now that she was queen of 
England he must write to her as Queen and she would give an 
answer. She did not know whether his master weuld leave his 
kingdom to marry her, |t she would not leave hers to be monarch 
of the world, and at present she would not reply either yes or no. 
With this message a secretary who came here this winter was 
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despatched, the ambassador remaining here. About a week ago this 
secretary came back and brought a grand present of tapestries and 
ermine for the Queen, and says that his master will send very 
shortly one of the principal lords of his kingdom to treat of the 
marriage. He had audience of the Queen yesterday. I do not 
know what passed. 

The (illegible*) of Calais has come here on the same conditions 
as Lord Grey. His wife begged the Queen that he might come 
and kiss her hand, but the Quecn said it was not proper for him to 
come at present. He is being kept in the Control Chamber. 

Thad written thus far three days ago and have detained the post 
in the hope of seeing the Queen before despatching the letter. I 
have not seen her, but in order to keep your Majesty well informed 
T have thought best to send it off. The only thing fresh that I can 
say is that no class of people in the country, so far as I know, is 
pleased with the way in which your Majesty has made peace. The 
Catholics are grieved that your Majesty should have married away 
from here, and the heretics are in a state of great alarm at the 
thought that everybody is arming against them. The Queen has 
already declared in Parliament that she will not be called head of 
the church, whereat the heretics are very dissatisfied. Cecil went 
yesterday to the lower house and told them from the Queen that 
she thanked them greatly for their geodwill in offering her the 
title of supreme head of the Church, which out of humility she 
was unwilling to accept, and asked them to devise some other form 
witlt regard to the supremacy or primacy. He was answered that 
it was against the word of God and the Scripture, and they were 
surprised at his coming to them every day with new proposals and 
objections. 

In four or tive days I will send your Majesty an account of what 
is done about the ships which have been taken here in spite of your 
Majesty’s safe-conducts, which in my opinion is a thing that should 
not be allowed.—London, 11th April 1559. 

Document endorsed : “ London 1559, copy of letter written to his 
Majesty 11 April.” 


25. The Kine to the Count pe FERIA. © 


On the 6th instant I received the letter you sent by the courier 
from Spain on the 30th ultimo, to which there is not much to reply 
except that I am glad the bishop of Aquila had arrived safely, as 
from what he will have told you and the despatch he bore you 
will now te well advised of my wishes in respect of matters in 
England, and in accordance therewith you can with your usual 
prudence forward them as you consider most desirable for our 
interests. 

I have read the memorandum you sent me of the points to be 
discussed between the Catholics and the heretics and the names of 
persons chosen by cach side. It would undoubtediy be a good way 
for the dispute to be in Latin and in writing for the reasons which 
you give. Let me know the result of your good offices with the. 
Queen on the subject and the decision arrived at, as I shall be glad 
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be such as to redound to His service and the good of religion, and 
that He will not allow wickedness to prevail and obscure the truth. 
The Count de Luna* has written to me that the Emperor having 
heard that I had not married the Queen of England, he had told 
him he should be very glad to treat of the matter for one of his 
sons, and His Majesty's ambassador has spoken to me here to the 
same effect to learn my will, and in the event of its being 
favourable to beg me to promote and favour his suit. I replied 
that. I would do so willingly, both because I thought it would be 
very good for all parties, and because I was desirous of gratifying 
His Majesty and forwarding the prosperity of my cousins. The 
ambassador wished to inform his master of this before taking any 
step, but I think best in every respect, and particularly to upset the 
negotiations on the subject in London, to advise you at once of 
what is taking place and tell you my will for your guidance, I 
enjoin you therefore to endeavour to speak with the Queen as 
soon as possible, and tell her that as the love I bear her is that of 
a good brother, Iam always thinking of what will conduce to her 
welfare and the stability of her kingdom, and that it appears to me 
that as she will have to marry a foreigner (which will be most 
fitting as she knows) she can do no better than to take one of the 
Emperor's sons for a husband, for the reasons which her good 
judgment will perceive sooner than she ean be told, both for the 
good of christianity in general, which should be the first aim of 
princes, and for the special advantage cf her own country, as by 
making this match his Cxsarian Majesty will hold hér as a daughter 
and will thus aid and defend her with all the power of the Empire. 
Ion my part would do the same and shonld feel myself as much 
bound to it as if she had married the prince my son, and thus by 
drawing closer the bonds of relationship between us, the goodwill 
and affection of all of us will become stronger and last for ever with 
many other benefits which will accrue therefrom, which you can 
point out so as to persuade her to accept this business with the 
same earnestness and good feeling which have prompted me to 
propose it. And signally will it tend to her own contentment and 
repose if she determine to marry one of the archdukes my cousins, 
because having no states of his own he would always be with her 
and would help her to bear the burden of government of her 
kingdom whilst these states of mine will remain the more united 
to hers by reason of her husband being of our blood and of so near 
kin, and she herself will be more feared and esteemed by her ofn 
subjects and will have all the protection she may require. She will 
have so many connections and of such strength and power that none 
will dare to offend or vex her, whereas just the reverse will happen 
if she marry a subject, as apart from the dissatisfaction of those who 
were not related to the man she may choose, it might give rise to 
such humours that although she is prudent enough to remedy them, 
may cost her much trouble and perplexity to assuage. The afore- 
going, and as much more to the same effect as you think necessary, 
yuu will place before her with the tact and suavity you know how 





* The Spanish Ambassador to the Emperor Ferdinand, Philip's uncle. 
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to be informed, and I hope to God (whose cause it is) that it will 
to employ, so that what you say may persuade without vexing her ; 
taking particular care always to banish any shadow of an idea she 
may have, that because she did not marry me and J have entered 
the French alliance, I shall take less interest in her affairs, You 
will on the contrary assure her positively that this will not be so, 
but that Iam and shall remain as good a brother to her as before 
and as such shall take very great interest in what concerns her, 
and will try to forward her affairs as if they were my own. To 
prove this by acts I send you order to undertake the present task 
and propose this marriage to her as I believe no other could be so 
suitable for her, although I believe the Emperor will very shortly 
send a person specially to treat of the business, Advise me promptly 
what answer she gives, so that in view thereof the necessary steps 
may be taken, bearing in mind that any efforts you make to bring 
this business to the desired end will be very agreeable to me,— 
Brussels, 12th April 1559. 


26. The Kina to the Count pp Feria, 


This morning J received the letter you sent me by way of Antwerp 
on the 4th instant, by which I have seen what had passed in the 
colloquy between the Catholics and the heretics on the points which 
had been proposed respecting our religion and also the result of the 
dispute, which in truth has grieved me, although I still hope that 
God will take up His cause and aid His ministers that they may 
not 4e thus unjustly injured and maltreated. You will continue to 
advise me what passes in this matter as fully as hitherto, as I desire 
to know. 

Respecting the marriage of the Queen with the archduke Ferdinand 
my cousin, you will have learnt by what I wrote by the courier 
of the 12th, what the Emperor’s ambassador -said to me, and how 
glad I shall be that every effort should be made very earnestly on 
behalf of him or the archduke Charles his brother, and so 1 beg 
and enjoin you to do your best in this matter, which interests me 
very much. 

Lam awaiting with impatience a reply to what I wrote you by 
the bishop of Aquila, as I have decided, unless your reply should 
make such a course undesirable, to order you to return hither, since, 
as matters have changed so much, there is no longer any need for 
you to remain there. As you have to leave I have thought of 
appointing the bishop of Aquila as my ambassador to reside iv 
England, making due provision for his proper maintenance according 
to his office and rank, and giving his bishopric to another who will 
live in his diocese. I have understood that he wishes to leave it, 
and I shall be glad for him to do so, as I need his services, 
and this will do away with any seruples of conscience he may have. 
I have been influenced thereto by thinking that as the Bishop is 
already employed in these affairs he will manage them better than. 
a fresh person, and also by my satisfaction with him and his good 


judgment and your own good reports of him, as well as the tact 


he has hitherto shown, which we have every reason to believe he 
will still exhibit in the future. As regards matters connected 
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with these states (Flanders) it has occurred to me to send Couneillor 
Dasonleville, who, as you know, is well versed in them and knows the 
people ; but it is understood that the bishop will hfive precedence in 
every way, and although as they are both my servants there will 
have to exist the necessary good understanding between them, cach 
of them will conduct separately the affairs appertaining to him. I 
have not thought well, however, to decide on efther point untii I have 
let you know and obtained your opinion on the whole question, and 
to gain time 1 have sent this by special courier. Consider the 
matter well and send me at onee your opinion as to what will be 
best for my service, so that I may then decide and give the necessary 
orders. In the meanwhile you will please me much by forwarding 
in every possible way the negotiations for the marriage of the Queen 
with one of my cousins, as in every respect it would suit us all to 
bring it about.—Brussels, 14th April 1559. 


27. Couxt pe Feria to the Kine. 

I wrote to your Majesty on the 11th instant and on the 14th and 
17th. I received your Majesty’s letters of 12th and 14th in answer to 
mine of the 30th March and 4th April. Since then the news is that 
the Queen having sent to the Parliament to say that she did not 
wish to take the title of “Head of the Church,” and asking them to 
think of some other style, they have agreed that she shall be called 
“ Governess of the Chureh,” as it appears to them that it is different 
if put in this way. The same decree declares that any persons who 
refuse to take the oath to observe this shall lose their places and pay 
if they be servants or officers of the Queen of any kind, and if they 
be ecclesiastics or prebendaries in public schools shall be deprived of 
their dignities, benefits or prebends ; and they add, moreover, that 
anybody receiving or helping any recusant with money or otherwise 
shall incur the same punishment as the principals, and their lives 
shall be at the Queen’s merey, which is a sort of punishment con- 
tained in a charter of the kingdom which commences “ Premunire ” 
and which is now extended to these cases. The Act has already 
passed the lower house, and has been proposed in the upper. The 
archbishop of York has opposed it, and it has to be read some more 
times before it can pass. ‘his York* is a worthy man, and England 
can never have had such Bishops as these before. The other Bishops 
are still prisoners, and he of Lincoln is very ill. He will be a great 
loss if he dies, as he is more spirited and learned than all the rest. 

I have seen Paget, who is better in health than he has been, 
although not free from ague and other ailments. He deplored with 
me when he came in, that this country had lost your Majesty for 
king and spoke very differently from what he had done on other 
occasions when Ihad seen him. As I understand, the reason of this is 
no doubt that heis undeceived and knows the Queen will not give him 
either credit’ or authority. He said they considered him a Catholic 
and thought he had close relations with me, but God send him better 
health if he is ever to be of any use or I have need of him. He 
joked with me about the scant service your Majesty had received ° 
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" for the pensions granted here, and says. that Simon Renard* was - 


the inventor and not he. He goes to ‘his house in a fortnight, as he 
telis*me, without any office or even being a member of the Council, 

I spoke very lovingly to him and promised him I would have the 
pension paid to him which was owing, and this I have done, and to 
show him what a good master your Majesty was, he should be-better 
treated than ever now that you had no need of his help, and he took 
no part in public affairs. I thought best to keep this .man satisfied 
and in good humour, as at all events he has been looked upon‘as a 
servant of your Majesty, and he is a man of greater intelligence. 
and tact than the others. es 

Enclosed I send copy of the reply of the Council to the case stated ° 
on your Majesty’s behalf showing that the ships bearing your Majesty’s 
safe-conducts taken by the English should be restored, and I also 
send copy of what the bishop of Aquila thinks might be replied after 
consulting with the lawyers representing the merchants who are 
moving the case, in order that your Majesty may order what you 
may deem best. It seems to us here a very hard and unjust thing, 
and against the old treaties. The loss to these poor merchants .ig 
more than 150,000 ducats after bringing their goods. over'-in , 
dependance on your Majesty’s good faith and paying money for ‘tha 
safe-conducts. Dr. Velasco has been informed. of the business here,” 
and a lawyer who is pleading in the case for the owners of the goods 
is going to Brussels and will explain it to whomever your Majesty 
may command. 

Your Majesty’s subjects who come hither complain that the duties 
have been raised here to such an extent on the goods in which they 
deal that, according to them, they are doubled in violation of the 
treaties. Ihave thought well to advise your Majesty of this, as if 
these people here will not observe the treaties in this respect and 
your Majesty should, notwithstanding this, wish to observe them on 
your part, you may know what is happening, and will be able to 
consider whether it will be advisable to treat the English as they 
treat the subjects of your Majesty. They tell me the sum is a large 
one, so large indeed that by the accounts the merchants give of tho ° 
cloths and other goods which are taken from here to your Majesty's 
dominions it would amount to above 200,000 ducats a year. Ido 
not know whether these duties would all go to your Majesty or 
some to the places in your dominions where this trade is carried on, 
Paget tells me that this raising of duties in spite of the treaties waa 
hegan by the Emperor although these people have done it witha 
heavier hand, 

I note that your Majesty writes respecting the marriage of the 
archduke Ferdinand with the Queen, and the same day that the 
courier arrived with the letter I was about to despatch news to your 
Majesty of what was being done here in the matter and about 
Lord Robert, which is as follows. When the Emperor's ambassador 
arrived here I understand that he had no instructions to treat of the 
matter, but as so many loose and flighty fancies are about, some 
of these people who went to and fro with him to the palace must 
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. have broached the subject to 
Challoner, who went to visit the Emperor on the Queen’s behalf 
when she succeeded to the throne. Heis a.great talker, but a. perons 
of no authority. .At the same time the matter must have been 
brought before Count Helfenstein by the Queen's asking him whether - 


him. | One in particular I know of was 


. he‘had instructions to speak to her on any other subject, which I 
“believe she did two or three times. He must thereupon have advised . 


. his master, and about a week ago the said Count sent hither a German 
who acts as his secretary, and who I am told is a lawyer, directed 


_ to Challoner with a letter from the Emperor to the Queen and a 
‘portrait of the archduke Ferdinand. The Secretary delivered - the 
- letter in person, and in it His Majesty says that he desires to send 


hither a person to treat with her (the Queen) of matters of closer 
friendship than those respecting which Count Helfenstein visited her, 
The Queen accepted the offer to send the person, and the German 


returned with her letter and 


message the day before yesterday. As 


Iwas assured that the matter was under discussion, and that this 
secretary was here for the purpose, I thought I ought to so approach 
the Queen and him that they might both understand that the 
negotiations had your Majesty’s accord and goodwill without binding 
myself to them in a way that could cause inconvenience from my 
having acted without your Majesty's orders. I therefore only told the 
Queen, on the day the Portuguese went to take leave of her, that since 
she had not married your Majesty I wished she would take the 


person nearest to you in kin 


and kindness, and so gave her to under- 


stand that I was informed of what was being discussed. I was going 
in general terms to offer the secretary such assurances as were fitting, 


seeing the friendship and 
Majesty and the Emperor’s s 
arrived on the same day as 


relationship that exists between your 
ons, but as it happened that the courier 
I was to speak to him, I opened out 


more with him, promising help and aid from your Majesty for the 
affair, and telling him how, by order of your Majesty, I had 
spoken to the Queen and tried to incline her towards it, and I advised 
him also as to how he should proceed. I found him at first reserved 
and close, but when he saw | was acting above board and I: offered 
to show him the instructions I had received from your Majesty 
he made a clean breast to me and told me what he had come for, as 
T have related above. He went to solicit his despatch when he left™* 
me and returned in the afternoon very much more open and extremely 
pleased to tell me how they would give him his despatch that 
night or the next morning, and to ask me if he could do anything 


for me in Flanders. 


The same day I sent to beg an audience of the Queen and spoke 
to her on this business, persuading her to it as your Majesty 
commands, She told me that the Emperor had written to her, and 
that up to the present she did not know what he wished to negotiate 
with her, All this in fair words, and I do not think she faces the 
business badly, nor indeed do any of them, although to say the truth 
I could not tell your Majesty what this .woman means to do with 


herself, and those who know 


her best know no more than I do. 


During the last few days Lord Rebert has come so much into 


favour that he does whatev: 


er be likes with affairs and it is even 


said that her Majesty visits him in his chamber day and night, 
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People talk of this so freely that they go so far as to say that his 
wife has a malady in one of her breasts and the Queen is only 
waiting for her to die to marry Lord Robert. I ean assure your 
Majesty that matters have reached such a pass that I have been 
brought to consider whether it would not be well to approach Lord 
Robert on your Majesty's behalf, promising him your help aud favour 
and coming to terms with him. 

The marriage with the archduke Ferdinand appears to me not to 
be a bad expedient, as I see none better than he for matters on this 
side, and so far as regards the other side your Majesty would 
do well to attract and confirm him in his friendship, so that he 
may see how useful it will be for his aggrandizement and stability. 
T consider it of the greatest importance for your Majesty that this 
matter should be settled, as there are certain circumstances in it that 
require watching closely. The first is that the people both here and 
on the other side have beguu already to try to treat without the 
intervention of your. Majesty, as the Emperor's notification of it to 
your Majesty was subsequent to sending orders to his ambassador 
and writing to the Queen, and after the ambassador had sent, his 
secretary hither who certainly would not have seen me nor opened 
out to me if I had not taken the steps I did. The Emperor and his 
sons apparently will not understand that your Majesty’s influence 
in this matter is so great that it may be said to be in your gift, and 
it is probable that they have given rise to the same feeling here. 
To counteract this I think it will be best to buy Ferdinand’s friendship 
with money, as he has none, not only finding him a sum for his 
coming hither if the affair is carried through, but also a regular 
payment every year instead of the pensions which were paid to 
these people here and which had have so little effect as your Majesty 
has seen. Besides the ancient treaties between your Majesty’s 
predecesscs and the kings of this country your Majesty could also 
arrange with him, in the form which may seem hest to you, to bind 
himself to remedy and restore religion to which I cannot persuade 
myself that your Majesty is indifferent. This appears to me to be 
ihe best way for the present; the cheapest and most convenient, and 
to neglect any effort in this direction would be a great pity. If 
Ferdinand is a man, backed up as he will be by your Majesty, he 
will be able not only to reform religion and pacity the country, but 
even though the Queen may die to keep the country in his fist, and 
if anything besides God’s cause has led me to hope that your Majesty 
might again get a footing here it was this. I feel sure that any of 
your Majesty’s affairs will encounter great difficulty in negotiation 
With the Emperor and his sons, and as 1 look upon this matter as 
of the highest importance for your Majesty and your dominions, 
as well as for God’s sake, I wish to leave no stone unturned. 1 
think it would be well to send a confidential person to negotiate 
with the Eurperor and his sons, and even to promise them that, on 
condition that Ferdinand settles matters here in accordance with 
the interests of God and the welfare and peace of christendom, your 
Majesty will be pleased to marry the Prince to a daughter of the 
Emperor or of the king of Bohemia, which I think would be best and 
would smooth and attract them very much to your Majesty. Ift 
could see this settled in addition to the peace I would cease troubling, 
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but otherwise your Majesty must pardon me, for I cannot hold my 
peace seeing the gait things here are guing. . 

The Chamberlain has come back more French than an inhabitant 
of Paris. In order, as I suspect, to get off of his bad management 
of the negotiations he must have tried to set the Queen against your 
Majesty in the matter of the marriage, and has made religious affairs 
worse, for his head is full of foolish things said by the constable on 
his master’s behalf. One of the things he told the Queen and me 
was that he would bet that your Majesty was going to Spain at 
once and would not be back in Flanders these seven years. The 
said Chamberlain is going to France for the ratification of peace 
with a great company of these young sparks, some of whom are 
asking for payment of your Majesty’s money to go and dance in 
France with, which I intend very few of them shall do. 

They tell me that Mason goes as ambassador resident to your 
Majesty’s court and Nicholas Throgmorton to France. 

Up to the present the only pensions that have been paid are those 
of the Lord Treasurer, the High Admiral, Paget, M. Montague, and 
Jerningham, In addition to these I have paid what was owing to 
the archers and other servitors and the gentlemen-in-waiting who 
complained very much, and { thought best to close their mouths. 
The servants who had board wages were paid up to the end of 
1557, the pensioners up to end of 1558, and the archers the remainder . 
to the day the Queen died. {should like to pay up all these small 
folks, but I would not give another groat to the lords, as it is of no 
use. Your Majesty will please send instructions in this matter, and 
also what shall be given to your Majesty’s late chamberlain,* my 
question as to what is to be done with him not having been answered. 
He has gone to the Queen to complain of your Majesty and of me 
for not paying him for his service. 

What your Majesty has decided about the embassy here appears 


.to me satisfactory, although there are some objections which I will 


explain to your Majesty when I arrive, arid there will then be time 
to remedy them. I would, however, beg your Majesty to grant the 


- Bishop sufficient money to fittingly maintain himself in his station, 


as I am satisfied of his ability and goodness as well as his spitability 
for the office ; but he is so modest that if he gets 200 ducats he will 
say no more about it than if they gave him 200,000. 
"The bishop of Ely is up to the present time faithful in religion 
although they do not think much of bim here—Lendon 1559. 
Document endorsed : “ London 1559, copy of letter written to His 
Majesty, 18th April.” i 


28, The Kine to the Count De FERis. 

By your letter of the 11th instant, I have learnt the discussions 
you have had with the Queen and Couucil about the peace and other 
affairs you had in hand, and I cannot refrain from highly praising 
the prudence and dexterity you have displayed. I thank you also 
for the note you send me of the points which have to he borne in 
mind and provided for in iy interest to obviate what, may happen 
in England, which I can assure you is one of the things that is 
giving me just now most anxiety. I have ordered it to be well 


* Probably Lord Williams of Thame. 
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considered and discussed at once, and after due deliberation it 
appears that at present the most advantageous course will be for 
you to endeavour to confirm the Queen and her friends in the fear 
you say they feel of the peril and danger in which they stand, so 
that they may understand thoroughly that they are ruined unless 
I succour and defend them. We have no doubt they will easily 
grosp this if they think it over, as it is so very clear. The duke of 
Alba, Ruy Gomez, and the bishop of Arras tell me that in the 
conversations they had with the Queen’s Commissioners at Chateau 
Cambresi the latter confessed that this was so, and it is to be 
supposed that they will have reported to the same effect and this 
together with what you have told her (the Queen) will have set 
her thinking in a matter that so deeply concerns her. When you 
have frightened the Queen about this, in the manner you find most 
suitable to open her eyes to her interests and to convince her of 
the zeal which leads me to advise her, you will assure her from 
me that I will never fail to help her in all I can to preserve her 
vealm and settle her affairs exactly the same as if they were my 
own, both on account of the great love and affection I bear her, 
from which neither the peace nor my alliance with France will 
ever estrange me; rather will I try to bind us closer by all the 
kindness and good offices [ can show, and also for my own interests, 
which would be greatly injured if her kingdom were to fall into 
other hands than hers, which God forbid. This might easily happen 
if she do not provide against it, and at once adupt the only true 
remedy, which is to forbid any innovations in religion which 
usually cause risings and turbulence in countries and in the hearts 
of subjects. If she do this and take one of the archdukes, my 
cousins for a husband, respecting which I have already written to 
yor, she will smooth down and settle all her affairs and enjoy more 
tranquillity and contentment than can be described, and I will 
remain @ good brother to her as she will see by my acts. You wil 
enlarge in this sense according as you see her disposition and the 
conversation permits with all the tact and suavity you know how 
to employ as you have done in other matters. This course has 
seemed the best to follow with the Queen, because under this head 
what is proposed is so absolutely true that you can bring as much 
pressure to bear as may be needed, and that you may be provided at 
all points, I have thought well to send you enclosed the letter for 
her written with my own hand, the tenor of which you will see by 
the copy. Amongst other points you may tell her not to wonder if 
in these matters I press her more than is customary between princes, 
but as they are so important and necessary to the welfare of her 
realm, whose rehabilitation. and preservation depend entirely upon 
them, and concern me inasmuch as they concern her as well as 
touching my own interests, I cannot and ought not to fail to do it 
as a good brother. 

I have been very glad to learn what you say about the Queen 
refusing the title offered to her of supreme head of the Church, and 
delaying her sanction to what had been done in Parliament, because 
it looks as if there were still some hopes of salvation. Seeing this 
and how damaging it would be if the Pope were to declare her a 
bastard, which he might decide to do since I am not to marry her, 
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I thought it time to approach his Holiness, and I sent a despatch 
on the subject to Rome advising his Holiness of the state of things 
there and of the hopes still entertained of an amefidment, which I 
I was trying my best to bring about, and asking him not to make 
any change until the result of my efforts were seen, of which result _ 
I would inform his Holiness, This step was thought very desirable 
in order to keep his Holiness in hand and delay the matter as was 
in all respects to be desired. You will advise me of all that happens, 
so that we may act accordingly. 

A servant of mine belonging to that country advises me for 
certain that two captains named Henry Strangways (Estranquis) 
and William Wilford are arming and fitting out on their own 
authority two ships of 140 tons each in the port of Southampton 
or Plymouth, in which ships he says they have placed 50 gentlemen 
with their servants and 500 soldiers, with the determination of 
going out on a piratical voyage and to sack the island of Madeira! 
One of them has experience of this who, he says, was at the sack of 
La Palma and has been in France. As I am told these ships are to 
leave at the end of this month, I enjoin you urgently to speak to 
the Queen, and ask and beg of her from me to order enquiries to be 
made about this and act in it as my goodwill towards her deserves. 

Postscript: After writing this ] have received your last letter of 
28rd (18th ?) instant, and have been glad of your news, although in the 
matter of religion what you say about the Parliament having agreed 
that the Queen should take the title of Governess of the Church 
fills me with new anxiety, as it is so dangerous and trgublesome on all 
accounts, Advise me if it has passed the upper house and whether 
the Queen has accepted it, and take the steps which may be advisable 
in accordance with what I have said. The other points in your 
letter shall he answered later so as not to detain this post.—Brussels, 
24th April 1559. 


29. Count ve Feria to the Kine. 


T received your Majesty’s letter of the 24th instant on the 27th 
and went to the palace the next day. After giving your Majesty’s 
letter to the Queen I spoke to her in conformity with what had been 
written tome. She heard meas she had heard me many times 
before, only that on this occasion I spoke in your Majesty’s name. 
Although I tried to frighten her all I could, I kept in view the 
necessity of not offending her as they have preached to her 
constantly that your Majesty and the king of France hold her of 
small account, and she thinks that the only thing she needs is to 
get rich. I smoothed her down a good deal in this respect making 
her understand that your Majesty was prompted only by your 
great affection for her and considered her harm or advantage as your 
own. She answered amiably that she thanked your Majesty for 
your message. Subsequently in conversation with me she said three 
or four very bad things. One was that she wished the Augustanean* 





* Otherwise the confession of Augsburg which had been first presented to the Emperor 
Charles VY. on June 25, 1530. It was signed by John, elector of Saxony; George 
marquis of Bradenburg; Ernest duke of Lunenburg; Philp Landgrave of Hesse ; 
Wolfgang, prince of Anhault and the imperial cities of Nuremberg and Reutlingen. The 
matter was supplied by Luther and the document was drawn up by Melancthon. 
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confession to be maintained in her realm, whereat I was much 
surprised and found fault with it all I could, adducing the 
arguments I thought might dissuade her from it, She then told me 
it would not be the Augustanean confession, but something else like 
it, and that she differed very little from us as she believed that God 
was in the sacrament of the Euchurist, and only dissented from 
three or four things in the Mass. After this she told me she did 
not wish to argue about religious matters. I told her neither did 
J, but desired to know what religion it was that she wanted to 
maintain, as I understood that even those who were concerned in it 
were not agreed one with the other, as was the case with all the 
other heretics in Germany and everywhere else, and I was terrified 
to see that whereas the other princes were laying down their arms in 
order to cope with heresy, she with her kingdom tranquil and catholic, 
was doing her best to destroy religion; and besides this that she 
wanted to revoke the good and holy laws that God, your Majesty 
and the late Queen had enacted here. If for no other reason than 
the great obligations she owed to your Majesty she should reconsider 
this matter. [ for my part had done my best that your Majesty 
should not hear of the small respect that had been paid you in 
cortain things so as to maintain the good relations which 1 desired 
to exist between you, but that the present state of things was very 
grave and so notorious that your Majesty could not fail to hear of 
it from other quarters even if I did not inform you. She answered 
that she only intended to revoke laws that had been passed by the 
late Queen before she married your Majesty. I told her it was all 
one as they had been confirmed and upheld after her marriage. She 
reminded me that she was her sister, but I pointed out how different 
one obligation was from the other. 2 

She also said that your Majesty well knew she had always been of 
the same opinion, and the Queen as well, but | assured her that your 
Majesty had never heard such a thing. She was very emphatic in 
saying that she wished to punish severely certain persons who had 
represented some comedies in which your Majesty was taken off. I 
passed it by and said that these were matter of less importance 
than the others, although both in jest and earnest more respect 
ought to be paid to so great a prince as your Majesty, and I knew 
that a member of her Council had given the arguments to construct 
these comedies, which is true for Cecil gave them, as indeed she 
partly admitted to me. 

She then said that as these were matters of conscience, she should 
in life and death remain of the same way of thinking, and would be 
glad of three hours’ talk with your Majesty. At the end of the 
colloquy she said she hoped to be saved as well as the bishop of 
Rome. I told her of the good offices your Majesty had rendered to 
her with the Pope in order that he should not procecd against her, 
and asked her not to let them persuade ber that this was a small 
matter, as for a schism less grave than heresy,a king of Navarre 
had been deprived of his kingdom by a sentence of the Pope, and 
remained without it to this day. I assured her that if the king of 
France had ordered her and the Council how to govern, they could 
not have acted more favourably for his ends than they had done, 
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and as I saw the ruin of her and her realm and was grieved thereat, 
I could not refrain from telling her thus clearly and openly as she 
had heard me say many times before. She now saw that your 
Majesty ordered me to say the same things on your behalf so that no 
effort on your part should be wanting as from a goud brother and 
friend. When I said any polite words of this sort in your Majesty’s 
name slie expressed her thanks, the other “things being said to 
me in the course of conversation and not in reply to your Majesty. 
At last she asked me when I should despatch an answer to your 
Majesty, and I told her that on the previous day a courier had 
brought me this letter, and the answer would be the course she 
pursued in these affairs, and thus the matter rested. Many more 
things to the same etfect were said with which I will not tire 
your Majesty. The courier came at a very opportune moment as 
some Catholics had sent to beg me te speak to the Queen before 
Patliament closed, which will now be soon. Indeed I thought it 


* would have ended this week, and it will certainly not pass next 


week. In any case I think that when Parliament closes, your 
Majesty should recall me as it would greatly alarm the wicked, and 
confirm the godly in the opinion they hold that your Majesty has 
ordered me to remain here only for this business. It is very 
troublesome to negotiate with this woman, as she is naturally 
changeable, and those who surround her are so blind and bestial 
that they do not at all understand the state of affairs. 


They talk a great deal about the marriage with archduke 
Ferdinand and seem to like it, but for my part I believe she will 
never make up her mind to anything that is good for her, Some- 
times she appears to want to marry him, and speaks like a woman 
who will only accept a great prince, and then they say she is in 
love with Lord Robert and never lets him leave her. If my spies 
do not lie, which I believe they do not, fora certain reason which 
they have recently given me I understand she will not bear children, 
but if the Archduke is a man, even if she die without any, he will 
be able to keep the kingdom with the support of your Majesty. I 
am of this opinion, and the reasons I have shall be placed before 
your Majesty when I arrive. I beg your Majesty to order this 
business of the Archduke’s marriage to be well-considered and 
discussed, as the tranquillity of christendom and stability of your 
Majesty’s dominions depend upon it. 

T also spoke to the Queen and the Admiral about the ships which 
your Majesty writes me are being armed by Strangways and Wilford, 
and they promise me that the matter shall be remedied. 

I have not yet been able to get the Cardinal's apology. The Queen 
has promised me that she will have search made in a trunk of 
papers she has belonging to the Cardinal, and if it is found she will 
give it to me. 


The Antwerp people have written to me about the robberies and 
insults committed in this country on their merchants both in the 
matter of the safe-conducts and the duties. Your Majesty has full 
particulars of all this and will order what you think best, but I 
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Tam informed to day that a Frenchman has arrived here who ° 


- says that two or three days ago the eldest son of the eonstable* will 


have left Paris to come hither and with him Monsieyr de Noaillest 
to reside here as Ambassador. I should be glad to, know before they 
arrive, if possible, how your Majesty desires me to -bear myself 
toward them, as pending other instructions I think of sending to 
meet them on the road and invite them to be my guests on the first 
night of his arrival, so that people may see us very united and 
friendly, : ee 

With the Chamberlaint there were going to France the sons of 
some of the lords here, young fellows like lord Strange§ and others 
of the same sort, at which I was not well pleased, as there is nb need 
of their coming and chattering here of the splendours of the Frehch 
court, so in the course of cunversation I mentioned the matter to the 
Queen, and found she had already seen it and had forbidden their 
going, although at first she had given them leave. She thanked mé 
heartily for reminding her of it. , _e 

I pray your Majesty to write me what is to be done with these 
pensioners and. servants, and especially with that former chamberlain 
of your Majesty. 

The bishop of Ely] has spoken to-day in Parliament very well 
and like a good Catholic, saying that he will die rather than consent 
to a change of religion. , 

Document endorsed : “Copy of the letter written to His Majesty 
on the 29th April 1559.” ed 


80. The Kinc to the Count pe Ferma. 


By your letter of 29th ultimo I have learnt the steps you have .. 
taken with the Queen in conformity with our instructions to make 
known to her the danger and peril in which she is placing herself 
and her realm by wishing to alter the religion as she is doing, All 
you said to her was so much to the point and in such good terms 
that if she had not been obstinate and hardened in her opinion it 
would have sufficed to persuade and convince her of her error, 
Since however neither this nor other previous efforts have made her 
recognize it and look out for herself and her interests, and I have 
done my part in fulfilling what was due to the brotherkvéd and 
friendship I have for the Queen in trying sincerely to -remedy 
the evil; and seeing also the last reply given to you and the small 
hope it gives of any satisfactory result (to my great sorrow) as 
Parliament was so near closing, I think your departure will be 
very opportune when the Parliament rises. As you point out, it 
will be a great alarm to the heretics and will make the Catholics 
understand that your long stay has been principally on account of 
religious affairs, and the excuse of your being one of the persons 
named to go as my hostages to France for the conclusion of peace 





* Frangois de Moutmorenci. See an interesting account of his reception in Calendar 
of State papers, Venetian, Vol. 7. 

tT Gilles de Noailles, brother of Antoine and Frangois de Noailles, whe had been- 
successively French ambassadors in England in the previous reign, as 

t Lord William Howard, first Lord Howard of Effingham. a 

§ Eldest son of the earl of Derby. . 

i| Thomas Thirlby—He was shortly afterwards deprived of his see, and remained -for 
many years uutil his death a prisoner of Archbishop Parker at Lambeth, 
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- is a very good one so far as the Queen is concerncd.* As soon 


therefore as.Parliament ends you can take leave of the Queen and 
come here, delivering to her the letter I enclose you for the purpose, 
and whose tenor you will see by the copy, assuring her from me 
that if I can serve her in any way I shall be very glad if she will let 
me know how by you. You will try to leave her in as good humour 
as possible, managing this with your great tact and prudence as usual 
better than you can be told from here. Do not fail however to 
speak to her about religious affairs if you see it is of any avail. 

When you go to take leave of the Queen you will take with you 
the bishop of Aquila and present him to her saying (as I write to 
her also) that I have appointed him to reside at her court as my 
ambassador and am sure she will be pleased to treat with him as he 
possesses so many good qualities, and beg her that on your departure 
she will give him gracious audience whenever he desires it and entire 
faith and credit in all he may propose or say on my behalf. You 
will leave the Bishop well advised of all you may think necessary 
and order him to continue and carry forward the affairs you had 
commenced, giving us due advice of what he does in this respect and 
other details of what occurs there as you have done, and I write him 
to this effect by enclosed letter. A separate letter of credence only 
will be sent to him for the first matter in which, after your departure 
he may have to present himself to the Queen, as I think that 
will suffice for the present. I will have a proper salary appointed 
for him and will shortly resolve the other points concerning him, 
and will send you advice in another letter. ° 

As regards the marriage of the Queen with onc of the archdukes 
my cousins the person who was to be sent by the Emperor to 
negotiate it has not arrived, but he cannot tarry much longer, and I 
shall be glad for you to employ all the good offices you find possible 
in order to leave the matter in a fair way. When you happily 
artive here I shall be pleased to have your opinion as to the points 
to be considered in this business. 

Tf in fact steps have not been taken to prevent the voyage of the 
two ships which were being fitted out for the island of Madeira you 
will again speak to the Queen and Council about them as you sce 
fit. Ifno conclusion is arrived at before your departure the Bishop 
must take care to follow it up. 

. Respecting the insults offered there to our vassals and the confisca- 
tion of their goods against the tenor of our safe-conducts we have 
ordered Dr. Emery (Emereo), who has come about it to be heard and 
the documents sent by you to be examined, and after deciding what 
is to be done, the Bishop shall be duly advised as you will have 
already left. In the meanwhile no harm can be done by keeping the 
matter in hand and soliciting redress by every course which appears 
desirable. 

If Cardinal Pole’s apology has not already been given to you, 
which you say they were to seek in his trunk of papers, I shall be 





* From this and subsequent references to the same subject it would appear that the 
choice of Feria as one of the Spanish hostages to France was a mere excuse, although 
contemporary diplomatists considered it a yery deep move on the part of the French to 
free Elizabeth from the Count’s influence in the matter of her marriage. See letter from 
Paolo Tiepole to the Doge and Senate. Calendar of State Papers, Venctian, Vel. 7 
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pleased for you to get them to use diligence in finding it, and you can 
bring it with you if it can be got before you leave, and if not the 
Bishop must look after it. 

In regard to your desire to know my will about your demeanour . 
towards the son of the constable of France and Monsieur de Noailles 
T have only to say that I approve of what you had decided 
to do, namely to send and receive them and invite them to your 
lodgings as, for reasons you point out, it is very desirable that they 
and others should see that you treat them as friends. 

By your letter of 18th ultimo we see the details of the various 
persons and servants of ours to whom you had paid their dues, which 
was well done, and as regards to what you say about paying off all 
the small folk and giving nothing more to the (paper torn) no use 
I leave you to do as you think most advisable. You will order the 
Chamberlain to be paid all that is owing of his wages and for the 
sable cloak which he claims to receive every year, you will pay him 
thirty pounds for each one he should have received, which was the © 
arrangement made with him. 

You will also pay what is owing of the rent of the house where 
my mules were kept. according to the statement sent herewith signed 
by Diego Maldonado. - 

Postscript : (In the handwriting of Philip II.) About dismissing 
the small folk and paying them off, do as you say. Do not give : 
any more to the principal people, and when you arrive we will 
see what is advisable to be done. For any good they. are at 
présent I do not see any reason for giving them pensions or anything 
else. oe 

Signed : I the King.—Brussels, 8th May 1559. 


81, Count pr Ferra to the Kina. 


On the 29th ultimo I wrote to your Majesty and have not received 
any letter from your Majesty since. 

The news here is that Parliament closed the day before yesterday, 
Monday, and the Queen having confirmed what had been adopted, 
which I wrote to your Majesty, she now remains governess of the 
Anglican church. The Bishops and others who are considered . 
Catholies are as firm as on the first day, and the bishop of Ely has 
honoured himself in the sight of God and the world, for the Catholica - 
did not hold him in high esteem, and the heretics tried to gain him 
over by presents, but he determined to remairi a good Catholic and 
an honest man. It is a great pity to see what is going on here. 
From Easter they will begin to say all the service everywhere 
in English, and they have already commenced to do so in the ; 
Queen’s chapel. They tell me that everything is worse even than 
in the time of king Edward. Lord Chamberlain Howard spoke in 
Parliament very differently from what he gave signs of when the 
Queen first suctseded. All was to the effect that it was right that 


the Queen’s wish should be complied with as they were all. her... 


subjects, and she could very well be head of the church, as king:. : 
Henry and king Edward had been. ; 

I. am told, although I am not very certain, that the bishop: of 
Ely replied to him that this was not at all what he had heard him 
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say before your Majesty's Commissioners and those of the king of 
France. In short, what can be said here to your Majesty is only 
that this country after thirty years of a government such as your 
Majesty knows, has fallen into the hands of a woman who is a 
daughter of the devil and the greatest scoundrels and heretics in 
the land. She is losing the regard of the people and the nobiles, and 
in future will lose it still more now that they have brought the 
question of religion to an end. They make dithculties about giving 
licence to Catholics who want to leave the country. In the presence 
of the Queen the acting chancellor* told the Bishops that none of 
them were to go their houses without permission. ‘They leave them- 
selves in the hands of God. They are excellent men, and have borne 
themselves bravely and piously. I am much surprised to sec the 
harmony and understanding that exist amongst the godly who up 
to the present have shown no signs of wavering, and this makes me 
think that if there is to be a struggle it will be more hellish than 
ever. The saying of the service in English and the abolition of the 
Mass passed by three votes in the upper house, although the 
Bishops and some of the principal men opposed it strongly; it is all 
roguery and injustice. ‘The Catholics are in a great majority in 
the country and if the leading men in it were not ot so small account 
things would have turned out differently. It is quite impossible 
that the present state of affairs can last. 

Ihave not heard that anything more has been done on the other 
side about the marriage of the Archduke and not even what your 
Majesty had arranged in the business. I want the Matter pressed 
so as to make this woman show her hand. Sometimes I think she 
might consent to it, and at other times that she will not marry 
and has some otber design. Pickering arrived here on the night of 
Ascension Day and has been much visited by the Quecn’s favourites. 
She saw him secretly two days after his arrival, and yesterday he 
came to the palace publicly and remained with her four or five 
hours. In London they are giving 25 to 100 that he w ll be king. 
They tell me Lord Robert is not so friendly with him as he was, 
und I believe that on the first day that the Queen saw him 
seeretly Lord Robert did not know of it, as he had gone lunting 
at Windsor. If these things were not of such great importance 
and so lamentable some of them would be very ridiculous. 

They are now making fewer presents to the Swedish ambassador, 
and he is still very constant in giving great gifts to the Queen 
and her adherents, in order to try and forward the marriage with 
his master. 

The Lord Chamberlain left for France yesterday, and Lord Strange 
and another lad called Lord Ferrars (Feris) still go with him, 
notwithstanding what the Queen told me on tlie matter, as I wrote 
to your Majesty on the 29th instant. No more truth is to be fuund 
here. They tell me that Wotton is to go with him as well, but I 
do not know for certain. 

The son of the Constable did not Icave Paris when I wrote to 
your Majesty, as has since appeared. There are to come with him 
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a knight of the order, who has been governor of Metz,* and 
M..Noailles to remain as ambassador. 

The fleet with cloth and other goods which leaves here for 
Flanders has already sailed. I am assured that it carries 30,000 
cloths more than ever went before. There are altogether 85,000- 
or 90,000 cloths, besides other goods. I have already written to- 
your Majesty what I think on this matter, and since your Majesty 
has shown so much liberality and goodness to these people and so 
little has come of it, as we have seen, it is only waste of time to 
pursue further the same course, unless to lose more by it. 

Your Majesty’s archers came to-day with the enclosed claim. I 
beg your Majesty to say what answer is to be given to them. 

T forgot to write to your Majesty that on St. George’s Day they 
gave the Order to four gentlemen, and two vacancies remain to be 
filled up. Those who received it were the duke of Norfolk, the 
marquis of Northampton, who had it before he was attainted, the 
earl of Rutland, and Lord Robert. Bedford was much aggrieved that 
they did not give it to him. He is not such a favourite as was 
thought. The secretary (Cecil) Bacon, the treasurer of the household, 
and Lord Robert rule everything. 

It is to be supposed that when the Pope knows what has 
happened he will proceed against the Queen and people here, 
and it would be of great importance for him to be informed that 
in the time of Henry VIII. the whole Parliament consented without 
any contradiction whatever, except from the bishop of Rochester 
(Rofense) and Thomas More, whereas now not a single ecclesiastic 
has agreed to. what the Queen has done and of the laymen in the 
lower chamber, and in the upper some opposed on the question of ” 
schism, and a great many opposed the heresies. 

It is very important that the Pope should except the Catholics 
from excommunication, both to confirm snd uphold them, apd 
also because itis not just that the godly should suffer from the 
faults of the wicked, and your Majesty owes them this diligence 
with the rest. 

I will try to get a copy of the bull that was pronounced against 
king Henry and his kingdom, as, in it no one was excepted, and it 
will be a great consolation for the Catholics now to know that they 
are excepted. It is true that, legally, they say they would not be 
comprised, but everybody does not know this. The heretics will be 
greatly annoyed at it. 

Document endorsed : “Copy of letter written to his Majesty 
10th May 1859 from the Count de Feria.” : 


32, The BrsHop or AquiLa to the DUKE oF ALBA. 


By the Count’s letter to the King you will see the state of things 
here which is the most miserable that can be conceived. At eight 
o'clock on Monday the Queen went to Parliament'and exactly confirmed 
what they had adopted as they read it from a book. She only left 
open for consideration the clause where she is to take the title of 
head of the Church and for the present only assumes the atyle of. 
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“ Governor.” This is said to have been done on the ground that 
she may marry and her husband might then take the title. It is 
only a question of words as “ governor” and “head” after all mean 
the same thing. 

Yesterday they took the sacrament away from the palace chapel 
and some sort of mass was performed in English, as they are doing 
in many parish churches. The Bishops are ordered not to leave 
London without the Queen’s consent. They say the oath will at 
once be proffered to them which they will not take, and that 
they will thereupon be all deprived at one blow, and the new 
Bishops put in their seats. The decree is to the effect that any person 
who shall oppose the doctrine prescribed by the Queen shall lose 
his patrimonial property (salaries and ceclesiastical revenues being 
confiscated for a refusal to take the oath) for the first offence, and 
the second offence is punishable by death. An infinite number of 
people would leave the country if they would let them, which they 
will not, and I am not sure whether they are wise in this, 

The earl of Sussex pronounced an harangue in the upper house 
exhorting the Queen to uphold this law, and saying how vain would 
be all their efforts if the new enactment were not kept inviolate. 

One of the members of the lower house compared the Queen to 
Moses, saying that she had been sent by God to lead the people out 
of bondage. 

The heretics of our own times have never been such spoilt children 
of the devil as these are, and the persecutors of the early church were 
surely not impious enough to dare to pass such unjust acts as these. 
To force a man to do a thing whether he likes it or not has at all 
events some form, however unjust, but to force him to see a thing 
in the same light as the King sees it is absurd, and has no for either 
just or unjust ; and yet such is the ignorance here that they pas¢ such 
a thing as this. Religion here now is simply a question of policy, 
and in a hundred thousand ways they let us see that they neither 
Jove nor fear us—London, 10th May 1559. 


88. From the BisHor or Aquia*:to the Kine, 


I received your Majesty’s letter of the 8th instant, ordering me to 
remain here for your Majesty’s service, following the instructions 
to be given to me by the count de Feria. The latter took me to the 
Queen, who received me graciously, and promised to hear willingly 
whatever I had to say on your Majesty’s behalf, and I will take care, 
as your Majesty orders me, to advise you fully of all that happens 
here. 

With regard to present events and state of affairs in this country, 
the count will be able to inform your Majesty direct, and I have 
now only humbly to salute your Majesty in gratitude for deigning 
to make use of my services. Here and elsewhere I will employ my 


* Don Alvaro de la Quadra was bern in Naples of noh's Spanish parents, and after a 
brilliant career in the renks of the lower clergy, was consecrated bishop of Venosa in 
Naples, in 1542, which see he resigned in 1551. ‘Two years afterwards Churles V. 
appointed him to the bishopric of Aquila in the kingdom of Naples, He continued for 
the rest of his life to discharge delicate and important missions for his sovereigns with the 
most exquisite diplomacy and tact. Shortly after his appointment as ambassador in 
Eugland he resigned his see of Aquila, and thenceforward the style is gradually changed, 
as will be seen in the letters to “ Bishop Quadra.” 
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best efforts to succeed in fulfilling my instructions with the care, 
fidelity, and diligence which I am bound to display in your 
Majesty's service—-London, 24th May 1559. 


34, The BisHor or AQuiLa to Count DE FERIA. 


The Emperor’s ambassador came to this house, and was so deter- 
mined to stay that there was no resisting him, and the countess (of 
Feria) was good enough to lodge him in the rooms that I occupied. 
He hears more masses than his master. He and I had audience 
to-day as I thought better we should go together. He was dismissed 
very blankly at first, but the business was set on foot again, and 
with at least some hope that they will think of it. They will not 
hear Ferdinand’s name mentioned. They have no doubt heard that 
be is not of their way of thinking. Thoy say Charles has a head 
bigger than that of the earl of Bedford. 

The Queen says that she has taken a vow to marry no man whom 
she has not seen, and will not trust portrait painters and a thousand 
other things of the usual sort. They are very anxious to please us, 
and say that if it were not for the impediment of relationship the 
other affair would have been brought off. I answer them fittingly, 
and we are quite harmonious. It is now decided that a committee 
of the Council is to discuss the matter with us. This ambassador 
does exactly as he is told, neither more nor Yeas, and he is quite 
a good fellow, but this must surely be the first negotiation he ever 
conducted in his life. The Queen sent Hunsdon, her cousin, to see 
him to-day, and they make much of him. We shall see how it 
will end.—London, 29th May 1559. 


35, The Bisor of AguiLa to the KING. 


The Count de Feria has left here, and Montmorency who arrived 
on the same day, Tuesday, went to visit the Queen next day. On 
Thursday, Corpus Christi, he went to the palace to take the 
oath trom the Queen. The latter seated herself near the altar and 
ordered Montmoreacy and the others to sit by her. Several prayers 
and psalms were said in English and the terms were then read 
although the Queen ordered many of them to be passed over as she 
said she was well informed about them. When they were finished 
she and Montmorency rose and advanced to the altar, where he took 
a bible which was resting on it and asked the Queen whether she 
was willing to swear the observance of these terms as the King his 
master was to do that very day before her ambassadors. She 
auswered with both her hands resting on the book that she would 
do so. and a great deal more in proof of her friendship with his 
King. They dined and supped there that day, and the usual rejoicings 
took place, and on the following day they went to worship. On 
this day three of the hostages arrived, the fourth, who was the 
Provost of Paris, having been wounded in a quarrel with his father- 
in-law, as Cecil told me, making a joke of it I do not know why. 
On the following Saturday after dinner Montmorency took them to 
the palace, where the Queen received them in the first chamber and 
they took the usual oath. Yesterday, Sunday, those who had to 
leave departed, the ambassador Noailles and the three hostages 
remaining behind, I do not think they went very well pleased, and 
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are less so now as I hear they went rather beyond the bounds on both 
sides and there were some squabbles amongst the servants in the palace, 
but of no great importance. The Catholics here murmur greatly 
that Montniorency should have been present at the solemnity and 
ceremonies with which the-oath was presented, since, if the oath 
were not to be taken with the formalities of the Catholic church it 
might have been administered in a room without any religious 
golemnities at all. If they had done so and he had given more 
thought to religion he would not have lost anything here in my 
opinion, but they have conducted themselves in a very boyish 
nianner. 

On Friday morning Baron Rabenstayn, the Emperor’s ambassador, 
arrived here and came to lodge in: this house, which belongs to the 
count de Feria, where all honour and good treatment are shown him. 
He besought an audience through Challoner and the lords of the 
Council and I solicited audience for myself to accompany him and 
give him what aid I could as your Majesty commands in your letter 
of 17th instant, We were received on Sunday at one and found the 
Queen very fine in her presence-chamber looking on at the dancing. 
She kept us there a long while and then entered her room, and I 
presented your Majesty's letter and asked her agreeably with what 
had previously been said on your Majesty’s behalf, to consider 
how suitable in all respects would be her marriage with a son of 
the Emperor, with which object the ambassador came, and T begged 
her to hear him and decide the matter with the prudence and wisdom 
which God had given her, and which were so great thateI had no doubt 
she would easily discern how advisable such a match would be. I 
did not name the archduke, because, as 1 suspected, she would reply 
excluding both of them, I did not wish to give her an opportunity 
of doing so. She at once began, as I feared, to talk about not 
wishing to anarry and wanted to reply in that sense, but I cut short 
the colloquy by saying that I did not seek an answer and only 
begged of her to hear the ambassador and reply to him when she 
thought proper. I then stood aside a little and left her alone with 
the German, Whilst he was with her I took Cecil apart and talked to 
him about this business and others to see what he would say. I 
understood from him, although not by his words, that thé Queen 
would refuse the match with one of the Emperor's sons, thinking 
that the archduke Ferdinand would be proposed, as he is only one 
that these people have any knowledge of and they have quite made 
up their minds that he would upset their heresy. He then began 
to relate the various offers of marriage that had been made, and 
wanted to draw me out about some of them, such as that of the duke 
de Nemours and those of Englishmen. I told him my dispassionate 
judgment of them, and it ended in his wanting to satisfy me about 
your Majesty’s offer. He said that if had not been for the impedi- 
went of affinity the Queen would have married your Majesty, but 
the matter involved religious questions such as the dispensory power 
of the Pope, which it would be fruitless now to discuss as the offer 
had fallen through. I purposely avoided answering him although 
really I was glad to have the opportunity of talking over these 
matters with him to dissipate the suspicion which I think he and 
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his friends have that they have incurred your Majesty’s anger by their 
change of religion. I therefore answered him without any ‘reproach 
or complaint, and only said that what had been done in the kingdom 
certainly seemed to me very grave, severe and ill-timed, but that'I 
hoped in God, and, if He would some day give us a council of bishops 
(Concilio) or a good Pope who would reform the customs of the 
clergy, arid the abuses of the court of Rome, which apparently had 
scandalized the provinces, all the evil would be remedied and God 
would not allow so noble and christian a nation as this to be 
separated in faith from the rest of christendom to its grave ‘peril. 
With regard to your Majesty's marriage I said that God had ordered 
all for the best in this great and weighty matter, and I then turned 
the conversation again to the marriages. He told me the Queen had 
been informed that the Archduke had a head larger than that of the 
earl of Bedford, and was unfit to govern, and other things showing 
rather more openly than hitherto a desire that the Queen should 
marry. The ambassador here ended his interview with the Queen, 
quite despairing of the business, but dismissed with great complements 
and polite phrases. When I saw this I returned to her and asked 
her pardon, but said your Majesty’s earnest desire to see this marriage 
brought about made me bold, as I had good reason to be, and I begged 
her to consider that in a matter of this gravity touching the welfare 
and tranquillity of their kingdoms and those of their neighbours kings 
and queens could not always follow their own desires to the prejudice 
of those of their subjects without doing great wrong and grievous 
sin,and therefore she should not consult her own inclination about 
her marriage but should look at the ruin that would come to her 
country by her doing so, I said that when she had resolved how 
to act in this case she should treat of her intention frankly and 
sincerely with the Emperor in order that no cause of offence should 
be given to him. She knew,I said, how honestly and kindly the 
worthy Germans negotiated and should, in order to come to a proper 
decision, truly inform herself of what it behoved her to know, as I 
heard that they had represented the archduke to her as a young 
monster and the contrary of what he is, for although both brothers 
were comely, this one who was offered to her now was the younger 
and more likely to please her than the other who had been spoken of 
hefore. I thought best to speak in this way as I had understood in 
my talk with Cecil that it was Ferdinand they dreaded, and I wanted 
to see how she would answer about the other one and so to clear 
the ground and find out whether all this means a desire not to marry 
at all or simply to avoid a Catholic husband which in my opinion is 
the principal object of the Queen and her associates in heresy. She 
was all attention at this and asked me of whom I was speaking, I 
told her the younger brother and not Ferdinand, of whom the 
Emperor thought he could not avail himself for this purpose, whereas 
Charles possessed extremely good and fitting qualities which I 
recounted at length. She was a long while demurring and doubting 
and telling me she was sure I was mistaken as they had spoken to 
her only of Ferdinand. When she was quite satisfied about this by 
your Majesty’s letter Gwhereat, as I thought, she waa pleased) she 
went back again to her nonsense and said she would rather be a nun 
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than marry without knowing with whom and on the faith of portrait 
painters. We continued at this for some time wasting words and at 
last she said she was resolved not to marry except to a man of worth 
whom she had seen and spoken to,and she asked me whether I 
thought the archduke Charles would come to this country that she 
might see him, I said that I could well believe that he would do so 
willingly, young man as he was, but I thought his father would not 
consent to it, not on account of the danger of which there was none, 
but for his own dignity’s sake, and that of the business itself. She 


_ repeated this several times. I do not know whether she is jesting, 


which is quite possible, but I really believe she would like to arrange 
for this visit in disguise. I turned it to a joke and said we had 
better discuss the substance of the business which was after all the 
“yes” or “no” as to her own wishes, and that with regard to her 
satisfaction with the individual, I would undertake that he would 
not displease her, and that the archduke had everything to gain by 
showing himself. 

Finally it was settled that she should call the German back again 
and tell him that at my prayer she was pleased to depute some of 
her Council to hear his proposal and to give her their advice, 
although she was resolved not to trust painters, but was determined 
to see and know the man who was to be her husband. We there- 
upon left; the German very well pleased that the affair had been 
set on foot again after he had been, as he thought dismissed. On 
Monday at three we were summoned and were listened to by the 
earls of Pembroke, and Bedford, the Admiral, treasurer Parry, 
Bacon and Cecil. The ambassador spoke to them according to his 
instructions, and they answered that they would refer and discuss 
the matter with the Queen, showing pleasure at the proposal. I told 
them afterwards also that I thought they should know before 
discussing it how great would be the satisfaction of your Majesty if 
the marriage could be brought about, both on account of the Queen’s 
own happiness and the welfare of her subjects, and also in the 
interest of the lasting alliance and union between your Majesty 
and her which this marriage would tend to perpetuate. They 
answered me very civilly at great length and appeared to give much 
importance to this aspect of the question, more indeed than to any 
other, and we then left on their assurance that they would inform 
us of the Queen’s pleasure later on. We sliall see what she answers, 
and I will send a courier at once. 

It seems to me that this ambassador has instructions to take no 
notice of religious matters and is willing to let them do as they like. 
The evil of this is not in saying it, but in doing it, and on this I 
need not enlarge, but only advise your Majesty of it. 

He tells me that some of these people have asked him whether it is 
true that certain differences exist between your Majesty and the 
Emperor, and he has told them that it is not. If he had said it was 
true I do not think he would have lost. anything by it. 

Pickering entertains largely and is very extravagant.* He himself 
always dines apart with music playing. He asked after the ambassador 








* “hace plato y gasta largo.” 
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on the day he arrived, and said the Queen would laugh at him, and 
all the rest of them as he (Pickering) knew she meant to die a 
maid. 

Robert is as highly favoured as usual. The Swedish ambassador 
was summoned the other day by the Queen who told him she wished 
to show her gratitude to his master who had sought her in the day 
of her simplicity, and asked him to teli her whether his ambassadors 
were coming as she was being pressed with other marriages, They 
are constantly getting presents out of him in this way. 

On Sunday last they had a procession of the holy sacrament in 
Canterbury, in which there were 3,000 people and many worthy 
people of the country round. 

Whilst I was writing this letter a German here called Dr. Martin 
came to speak to the atbas-ador, sent by the earl of Bedford 
and others of the Council to say that they were very well 
pleased with the proposal he made yesterday, but they will not 
remain so if the name of archduke Ferdinand is mentioned as they 
know he is very bad and a persecutor of those who follow the gospel. 
The ambassador says he answered that if he was to tell the truth 
he could not deny what they said, and for that reason the Emperor 
had thought that Charles would be more suitable in this country as 
he was more peaceable and docile and would be more easily directed 
by the Emperor in matters tending to the welfare of the kingdom. 
I told him (the ambassador) that he had answered wisely because 
these wicked ones have to be answered according to their wickedness, 
ThesSwedish ambassadors are expected here very shortly. After I 
had written thus far this afternoon the Queen sent for this German 
ambassador and he went alone, which I thought was best as she 
might want, as she did, to speak to him about religion. He says 
she plied him with a thousand silly stories. She said one thing, 
however, that I think was meant for a hint, although he did not under- 
stand it. It was that one of her fools told her that it was current in 
London that the gentleman who acted as the ambassador's chamberlain 
was really the archduke Charles who had come thus in order to sec 
the Queen. In my opinion this only meant that the archduke might 
come in this fashion to see and be seen which she hinted to me 
last Sunday. She does not want the ambassador to leave, but to 
write to the Emperor and await the reply which he has promised to 
do; she writing as well. With regard to the coming of other 
ambassadors she said she could not promise to settle anything, but 
would be willing to discuss with them any matter he wished. 

With respect to the Archduke’s coming here, which is her usual 
topic, he (the ambassador) tells me she says he had_ better not give 
his master so much trouble in order to see so ugly a lady as she, and 
when he asked her whether she wished him to write this she told 
him certainly not on her account as she did not mean to marry. 

This good man, however, who is not the most crafty person in the 
world, says he thinks she is willing. After spending a good while 
on this chat she turned to the subject of the Emperor and his sons, 
and said she heard that the Emperor was a virtuous, just and worthy 
prince, and that Maximilian was a noble and christian gentleman and 
a lover of the true religion, She heard that Ferdinand was only fit 
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to pray to God for his father and brothers as he was so strong a 
Catholic, which she laughed at, but that she knew nothing about 
Charles, and then she waited to hear what the ambassador would 
answer. He says he replied that the archduke Charles was a very 
worthy gentleman and an obedient son, and he therefore had never 
departed from the path in which his father hag put him, but he never- 
theless was a man of knowledge and would be able to govern his 
subjects well. I see the ambassador is somewhat embarrassed at this 
point, as indeed I am myself to hear his account of the conversation. 
For my part I believe he opened out a good deal more than he tells me, 
and, as I have said twice, in affairs of this description I do not condemn 
words but only intentions and acts as great good may be done, and 
if it fail to be done great harm may come of it. This ambassador 
up to the present is very straightforward with me and does not 
depart from the course he is advised to pursue. J do not know 
whether when Bedford sees him to-morrow he will advise him to 
avoid my company. I have warned him that he may do so, He 
appears to be very pleased with the way things have gone up to the 
present and with the good offices of your Majesty to his master to 
whom he will write in three or four days. 

Although what your Majesty has often heard from the Count de 
Feria in respect to the marriage is no doubt highly probable, yet I 
cannot help thinking that, so clearly is the need for her to marry 
being daily more understood by herself and her advisers, notwith- 
standing her disinclination to say yes, I need not despair of her 
listening to the proposal, at all events until other ambassadors 
arrive to engage the attention of her advisers, for afterwards she 
will not scruple to serve them in the same way she is serving this 
one, The whole business for these people is to avoid any engagement 
that will upset their wickedness. I believe that when once they are 
gatisfied-about this they will not be averse to Charles. Tam not 
gure about her for I do not understand her. Amongst other qualities 
which she says her husband must possess is that he should not sit 
at home all day amongst the cinders, but should in time of peace 
keep himself employed in warlike exercises ——London, 30th May 1559. 
36. From the Same to the Same, . 

By the Emperor's servant Martin Danda I informed your Majesty 
on the 6th instant of the news here up to that date. Since then it is 
said that the disturbances in Scotland between the Catholics and the 
heretics have somewhat calmed down owing to the Regent’s* having 
punished some of the rioters, and having stayed some days in the 
town of St. John (Perth) making inquiries, and also in consequence 
of the capture or flight of the preacher Knox who had been the 
cause of the rising, These hereties here say nobody has been 
punished, but that tranquillity has been obtained by a general pardon 
from the Queen by accord of all parties. However that may be, 
these people are sorry it has turned out as it has and the Catholics 
pleased, as they think that what has happened there has been 
favourable to religion, and that the king of France is not so neutral 





* Mary of Lorraine, queen dowager of Scotignd, widow of James V. 
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as they make him out to be here, and he therefore has not lost 
anything in the esteem of the Catholics on that account, There 
has been a great rumour here this week that the Scots would not 
agree to the conditions made by this Queen with the king of France 
as regards the demolition of the frontier fortresses, and that the 
Queen Regent had answered the English Commissioners that as the 
English had changed their religion they need not think they were 
going to trust them or destroy the frontier fortresses, and the Queen 
Regent suspected that the disturbances had been fomented by the 
hereties here. 

Although I have used all diligence I do not know whether I have 
found out the truth. The members of the Council here declare that 
in consequence of the tumults having taken place at the time the 
Scotch Commissioners were to meet to ratify the peace with the 
English the former could not attend, but that they have now advice 
that they have met again and peace will be concluded without fail. 
They try all they can to make light of the danger, but I have good 
reason to know that suspicion existed here, even on the part of the 
Queen, and still exists ; that these were merely delays and excuses 
to avoid doing what had been promised. They were already 
beginning to say in the Council that even if these fortresses were 
not demolished peace should still be concluded notwithstanding and 
alleging that it was of small importance as soon as the fortification 
of Berwick is finished and they despatched a courier to their 
ambassador in France on the subject. _1¢ is incredible the fear these 
peopk: are in of the French on the Scotch border, and if they were 
not so confident of the impotence of the French king to make war 
upon them for many years to come owing to the many heretics 
they say there are in France, who they hope would harass him, 
they would certainly give themselves up for lost as they well know 
their own weakness, and the many adherents the Frenchman would 
have here as the legitimate heir and defender of religion. They 
have just begun to carry out the law against the Bishops, and have 
in fact deprived the bishop and dean of London, casting them out of 
their church. changing the services and doing away with the holy 
sacrament, which was done last Sunday the 11th instant. It appears 
now that they find a difficulty in giving legal form to this depriva- 
tion, as the doctors here say the Bishops cannot be deprived for 
disobeying this law, whose adoption and promulgation they have 
always opposed and resisted, alleging that it cannot be enforced 
according to the custom of the realm as it is nade in opposition of 
the whole ecclesiastical body. They would not take this into 
consideration, as they ought to have done, before the Queen con- 
firmed the Acts of Parliament; and it is thus clear that what they 
are now doing is through fear of disturbance in the country and of 
putting weapons in the hands of their enemies. I am assured that 
the majority of the Council are not pleased that this religious 
question has been carried so far and great division and confusion 
reign amongst them. The judges of England, as they are called, 
who have come here for the terms have refused to swear and have 
gone to their homes as they have not dared to press them about it, 
The same thing will happen to many others, and it is thought they 
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will not dare to press anyone as they had intended. They say 
Bacon has begged the Queen to give the seal to someone else as he 
fears to hold it, but notwithstanding all this the Queen and ber 
partizans are more steadfast than ever, and more determined to 
carry out this undertaking. The number and constancy of the 
Catholics however frighten them, because they see that they have 
not been able to gain over a single man of them either with pro- 
mises, threats, or by any other means. They have offered the 
archbishop of York all his revenue, and will not administer the oath 
to him on condition that he consents to the appointment of heretic 
vicar-general, but neither he nor others to whom similar offers have 
heen made have consented. This confused state of things still exists, 
and I do not know how it will be settled as there are difficulties in 
depriving them (the bishops) and if they do not deprive them no one 
will execute the Queen’s command nor change the religion of their 
churches as they are Catholic ministers. 

The French ambassador has refused to let the subjects of his king 
pay the duties newly imposed, but only those which were paid 
formerly before the war broke out, nor will he consent that those 
who go backward or forward between France and Scotland shall be 
called upon to show what money they carry or be searched, or that 
they should pay anything for the passport they obtain. These 
people here feel these matters keenly, but put up with them all, and 
pretend to make light of them, so as not to attract the notice of their 
neighbours, and on the other hand they are grieved to hear from 
Italy that if it were not for your Majesty the Pape would proceed 
against the Queen. It is wonderful how maliciously they stand 
aloof from any of your Majesty’s affairs, and how they put the worst 
construction upon everything that is done for them. 

The emperor’s ambassador is very delighted and is in high favour 
with the Queen in appearance. She makes her intimates think that 
she is favourable to the archduke’s affair, and her women all believe 
such to be the case, as do the people at large, but there is really no 
more in it than there was the first day, and I believe for my part 
that she is astutely taking advantage of the general opinion to 
reassure somewhat the Catholics who desire the match and to 
satisfy others who want to see her married and are scafdalised at 
her doings. : 

She has told the ambassador how earnestly your Majesty has 
endeavoured to bring about this marriage with the archduke. 

She has just given 12,0002. to Lord Robert as an aid towards his 
expenses. 

The cloistered clergy here (religiosos) have all license to go and 
have already begun to depart. They are being given alms for the 
purpose in your Majesty's name. There has arrived here from 
Geneva a physician:of Toledo, a great heretic. I do not know what 
sort of man he is only that he has come here to live, and was to go 
to-day to the palace to speak with the Queen. He says he has 
come to know God. The Flemish heretics are multiplying greatly. 
Whole families are coming with women and children, and their awn 
preachers who are those that principally spread their wickedness, 
Ido not know whether it would he advisable to take some steps 
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in Flanders to let them know that they, at all events, are being 
looked after—London, 19th June 1559. 
87. The Kina to BisHor QuapRa. ie . 
The collar of the Golden Fleece worn by Henry VIII. has not 
been restoved. He is instructed to apply for it and sénd it with 
all carc, and if it cannot be obtained to inform the King thereof sp 
that another collar can be made before the chapter of the order to: bé, 
held at Ghent in the beginning of July. 
Document endorsed: “To Bishop Quadra from Brussels 25th June 
1559.” : 


88. The Count pE Feria to the BrsHor or AQUILA. 

My only consolation is that I see the Queen-and her eouncillors .:. 
will be turned out and treated as they deserve and that God will - 
strike for his own cause. As for us the devil himself may fly away 
with us if that is brought about.—Brussels, 25th June 1539... 


39. BisHop QuapRA to the Krna. 


On the 14th instant I wrote to your Majesty that Scotch affairs had 
somewhat calmed down, and I now hear that they have again become 
disturbed. An Englishman called Cuthbert Vanghan* (Coubertra- 
ham) has arrived with this news and relates that the Queen Regent 
after the first encounter between her people and the heretics, in which 
some Frenchinen were killed, was pleased to pacify the cuyntry b 
giving a general pardon, leaving religious questions to be. dealt wit 
at the next meeting of Porliament. This divided people and 
somewhat tranquillised affairs. The Queen Regent afterwards learnt 
that the heretic preachers and some of the leaders were assembled 
in a certain place in order to take council about their affairs, and as 
she considered this a breach of the agreemerit she. determined to 
catch them when they were together. She had troops secretly 
prepared for the purpose, but the others nevertheless got wind of it 
and gathered so many men of their own that the Queen who had 
sallied from Edinburgh to fall upon them was obliged to fly back 
again for safety. It is said that when she arrived at Edinburgh she 
found the castle closed against her, and she was then forced to retreat 
towards the English frontier and throw herself into one uf the 
fortresses that were to be demolished. They say too that the heretics 
were either coming against her or would remain before Stirling. 
The gentleman says that affairs remained in this state and troops 
were expected from France with the Duke D’Aumale. The news 
hay been received here with great pleasure by the Queen and her 
friends and it is publicly said that the Seotch heretics are acting 
with the favour and accord of this Queen who has instigated them 
and allowed them to receive help. They say it is also with the 
countenance of the duke of Chatelherault, who is a great heretic and a 
comely young fellow of twenty-two, with whom this Queen might,think 





* Captain Cathbert Vaughan had been sent back from Berwiek by lord Eure for 
insubordination of which he had been guilty on former occasions also, but he had friends 
at coutt and was soon allowed to rejoin the forces with a grant of 2004. for his expenses, 
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of marrying if by any means he were to become king of Scotland, which 
thiey hope, not only because the Queen Dauphiness is suffering from 
a certain incurable malady, but also by means of arising of the people 
who conspire against the French and make the question of religion 
their pretext. This is quite current here, and the hereties and 
adherents of the Queen affirm it publicly. They are making 
extraordinary preparations besides ordering the harquebusses and 
field pieces lately, as I advised your Majesty some time since, and 
they assert that they are to raise 2,000 men as a body guard for the 
Queen, but Iam not sure of my authority for this. They are also 
fitting out certain ships to go in search of the pirates called 
Strangways and Wilford, who have made some important captures 
from Portuguese merchants in Antwerp. 

The news is that in the neighbourhood of Winchester they have 
refused to receive the church service book, which is the office which 
these heretics have made up, and the clergy of the diocese had 
assembled to diseuss what they should do. No mass was being said, 
whereat the congregations were very disturbed, 

Last week they summoned five bishops to the Council and proffered 
them the oath with great promises and threats as well, but none of 
them would swear and they were ordered yesterday to return to the 
house of the sheriff of London whither they brought also the two 
bishops from the Tower* and again tried to persuade them to swear, 
but they would not. They were greatly inslted and mocked at, 
and at last were ordered not to leave London until after September, 


cand to go no further away than Westminster under pain of 500L 


each, and they had to find bail for this amount. The two were 
taken back to prison and both they and the others deprived of their 
preferments de facto, since by law the doctors are still of opinion 
that they cannot be deprived for refusing to swear to the laws of 
the country. They themselves (i.e. the doctors) refuse to swear. 
They summoned the bishop of Ely with the other five and afterwards 
sent to say that he need not come until they sent for him again. 
It is said that he is steadfast. Dr. Wotton was summoned by the 
Qucen the other day and was with her a long time. They say he . 
took the oath although it has not been made public, and I do not 
know for certain. It has been suspected for some time that he 
would do so, The displeasure of the people with the Queen is still 
inereasing, and the causes of it go on the same as ever, especially now 
that they are demanding with great rigour the taxes which were to 
be payable at the end of July. 

On Wednesday she (the Queen) went to Greenwich, where she is 
very solitary, as many of them have gone to their estates. She has 
ordered Pickering, with whom she had long conversations lately, 
to be given lodgings in the palace, and they say she has made him a 
member of the Council. ‘ 

They are as usual caressing the Emperor's ambassador, whereat the 
French have been, and are, somewhat jealous, and the German 
hearing of it, and that they invited and feasted him for the purpose of 
getting something out of him, I advised him to speak to the Quecn 
about it to see what she would reply. He says that as soon as he 





* White bishop of Winchester and Watson bishop of Lincoln, 
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began to speak about it the Queen answered that she knew full 
well that there were many reasons why the French should be 
annoyed at this marriage being discussed, and they were right in 
dreading it ; and she informed him that not only had they set spies 
about him, and bribed the people of her own chamber to learn what 
was being done, but they had actually discussed thé matter with 
the members of her Council in a most barefaced way, saying that 
they were much surprised that the Queen had so'soon forgotten the 
signal services her subjects had recently rendered her, and that she 
would not now condeseend to marry one of them. The ambassador 
says she was very vexed at this, and again said to him that she would 


die a thousand deaths rather than marry one of her subjects, but for’ 


all this he does not seem to have got any further than usual with 
his master’s affair. . 

Since then the Marquis de Nesle, who is one of the hostages, said 
to the ambassador that if they thought this marriage of the archduke 
would result in prejudice to their King they could not fail to oppose 
it by every means in their power although the forces of the King of 
France had little veason to fear those of any other nation, and other 
things, with what foundation I know nob. They, the hostages, are 
doing their best here to make friends and take great care to find out 
everything that is going on all over the country. The Queen knows 
this well and dissembles with them although she and hers are vexed 
cnough at it and understand the object with which it is all done.— 
London, 27th June 1559. 


40: The Bisor or Aquita to the Kina 
Last night I despatched a courier with news of the tumulis in 


Scotland and afterwards the Emperor's ambassador returned from - 


audience with the Queen at Greenwich, and he tells me that certain 
things passed between them which I think well to send your Majesty 
an account of at once. He says that in his business she put him off 
with the usual excuses and delays, and that he understood from her 
that she was not really thinking of this marriage, and if she thinks 
of any it is that with the duke of Chatelherault, with whom, she told 
him, her father wished to betroth her when she was a child, but that 
she never liked him, and other things about the business with which 
the ambassador thinks she is pl 

At last she told him that the duke was already out of the hands 
of the king of France, and had escaped notwithstanding that the King 
had sent his portrait to many of the ports that they might prevent 
hin from getting away. She said the King thought the Duke was 
hidden in England, but she believed he was mistaken, or at least if 
the Duke was here she did not know it, but she knew well that he 
was lately in a certain kingdom, and thereupon, the ambassador says, 
she smiled and looked archly. She afterwards appears to have 
repented for seying so much, and begged him earnestly not to 
repeat it to anytody,* as she knew the King of France was bursting 





* The earl of Arran to whom this referred had not arrived in England at the time 


although the Queen and her friends were busy devising means for his safe coming hither. 
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with rage at this and she did not wish to make him burst any more. 
I would not dare to write such a thing as this if I hadmot received it 
from this German, who is a worthy man, and seems to act straight- 
forwardly. The public talk is that she (the Queen) will marry this 
Duke and will help him to get possession of the kingdom of Scotland, 
and all this to subdue the Catholics and spread her sect. She has 
heresy so implanted in her very bones that it is certainly to be 
feared that the devil may make her his instrument for doing great 
evil. If what she now says, that the Duke is in this island, be true 
it would be well to devise some remedy and look well ahead. - If it 
be a joke nothing more can be said than that this woman has not 
‘much sense. Your Majesty will be better able to judge what there 
is in it, and I only send news of what occurs here and what can be 
gathered from the public talk. The Queen’s own manner of speaking, 
as related by the ambassador, seems to confirm the vulgar rumour.— 
London, 1st July 1559. . 


41. ‘The Bisnop oF AQuILa to the Kine. 


On the 27th and 28th ultimo I wrote t» your Majesty. About 
three days since Thomas Randolph, brother of the Randolph one of 
your Majesty's servants, arrived here from France and at once went 
to see the Queen. He told her how the Dauphin had ordered the 
arms of England to be emblazoned with his own in many places, and 
it was said he would shortly proclaim himself king of England. | 
Randolph says that after the Queen had heard all about it, she told him 
that she would take a husband who would give thé king of France 
some trouble, and do him more harm than he expected. She gave 
him 200 ducats and ordered him to return to France immediately. 
He was to leave last night. 

I hear that the duke of Chatelherault is in England and very near 
London. The day before yesterday Cecil after having been in and 





“ the earle of Arrayne as their hearers can declare unto you we be desyroose that he 
** should be helped from Geneva into this realme or into Scotland and for that purpose our 
“ meaning shall better appear in the memorial in ciphre sent you.” ‘The memorial 
contains the following : “ The sauff conveying of the earl of Arrayne hither unto this realme 
* or Scotland seemeth here a thing both proffitable and needful. The doing of it cunnot 
be here prescribed but is referred to your discretion wherein you shall deserve great 
commendation.” “It must be done secretly as well in respect of the Emperor’s subjects 
and friends and the King Catholique’s as of the French’s.” “‘ Ye must needs take chardge 
to appoint one for the expedition of the earl of Arrayn from Geneva.”——Forbes. 
The Queen writes to Throgmortun again on the 19th July “Common charity, the 
honour of the partye and our own experience of such lyke calamities moveth us to 
have coprpassion, and therefore we wold that ye should employ your wisdome how 
he might be safely councilled to preserve himself from the danger of the Frenche king 
and the Guises. Wherein although there may be many other wayes devised yet we see 
not presently if he should be forced to depart thence (which we would not without 
evident necessity) than ether persona dissimulata to goo to Geneva and there to 
remain untill tyme shail reveale him furder counsell ; or els to come into our ile of 
Jersaye, and so to Plimmouth or Hampton and so to pass into Scotland.’”—Forbes. 
Killigrew arrived in Paris on the 22nd July but Throgmorton had already sent Randolph 
to Chatelherault to convey the Earl, disguised, in all haste to Geneva or Zurich. They 
travelled as merchants and visited Peter Martyr at Zurich and started from Lausanne for 
England on the 6th July, Arran travelling under the assamed name of M. de Beaufort, 
and in a letter from Sir Ralph Sadler to Ceeil dateid 16th September 1559 (Sadler papers) 
the writer says “He was safely delivered in Teeydale into one of his friend s hands that 
“ nndertoke to convey him surelye and secretlye to his father, and we have now curtain 
“ advertisement that he is safely in Hamilton Castell with his father.” 
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out several times with advices for the Queen left Greenwich suddenly 
with only two servants. I have been unable to find out whither he 
has gone although I have tried to do so in several ways but the 
accounts all differ. Iam sure he has gone to speak with the Duke, 
and we shall soon have news of this marriage, for it is not to be 
believed that they would have received the Duke at such a time as 
this and chdanger their friendship with the French unless the thing 
were settled, and he was to be something more than a guest. . 

The person who says the Duke is here is John Alee, a connection 
of the Queen, who is leaving for Italy tomorrow, that he may not 
see what is going on here. He is ordered by the Queen to visit the 
duchess of Lorraine on his way and tell her that if she will come 
to England the Queen will be glad to receive her and will be grateful 
for the visit. Ihave not been able to discover whether the invitation 
is sent out of friendship or for some private business, but I get my 
information from John Alee himself. 

They say that the Quecn has news of religious disturbances in the 
North Country where they refuse to receive the new,church service. 
I know for certain that in the diocese of Winchester they have not 
received it and will not take the oath, and that all is in confusion. 
They dare not press them. There is no news from Scotland, as they 
say there is a prohibition against writing or traveiling into England. 

These people are hurrying on the collection of money and are 
pressing for anticipated payments if only fora month before they 
are due, a sure sign that they think they may want money before 
lon, 

The French ambassador is anxious. He has sent a gentleman to 
France as well as two or three couriers in the last few days, and he 
sends people to me to learn what is going: on here and to know 
what your Majesty thinks of this Queen. He is surprisd that she 
has not sent an ambassador to your Majesty’s court, and he announces 
the great severity of his King against the heretics. He even says 
that his King wants to burn all Geneva to gain the goodwill of the 
Catholics. 

They have taken the bishop of Lincoln out of the Tower as he 
was very ill—London, Ist July 1559. 


42. Count pe Feria to the BisHop of AQUILA. 


His Majesty is about to leave, and promises before his departure 
next Wednesday to decide your Lordship’s affairs. I will also 
endeavour to get him to resolve what is to be done with those 
people (the English). It is only with great trouble that he can be 
got to decide anything. I believe that a more wretched life is 
hefore the Queen than she wots of. I am only sorry that it is not 
we who are to give her the purge, but those scoundrels shall pay 
for it—Brussels, 7th July 1559, 


43. The Kine to the BisHop oF AQUILA. 


All your letters to 28th ultimo and Ist instant received. I thank 
you for informing me so minutely of all that occurs, and desire you 
to continue to do so, Ihave not replied owing to my being greatly 
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occupied, and I now very briefly touch upon the various points in 
your letters, particularly about the Bishops, as they must he kept in 
mind since they are steadfast. Respecting the marriage of the 
Queen with the Archduke there is nothing more to add, as you will 
have heard from Martin de Anda that the Emperor wishes to send 





. a resident ambassador, even although nothing, else may come of it. 


You will try to keep up the negotiations as you have been in- 
structed, and will let me know what else you learn about the 
duke of Chatelherault. Respecting religion, which is the principle 
thing of all I note what you say, and I greatly regret. that the 
danger becomes daily greater, and that the Queen’s affairs are in 
so bad a state that grave risk is caused both by the way justice 
is administered and by the conduct of religious matters the 
Catholics in the country being so numerous. Considering all this, 
and seeing of how little avail have been our kindness and com- 
liments to the Queen, the favours she knows she bas reecived 
mus, the demonstrations of love and friendship we have made 
to her, and the good offices of the Count de Feria in frequently 
pointing out to her in our name the evil course she was pursuing, 
which would Jead her and her country to ruin, we have decided 
to approach her in a more pressing fashion than hitherto. Don 
Juan de Ayala is going over to fetch the Countess de Feria,* and 
the pressure, we think, will have more effect from him coming, 
as he does straight from here, than if it were brought to bear 
through you alone who are resident there, and 1 therefore write 
a very short letter to the Queen accrediting him, aad have ordered 
him to be instructed to go and sce her with you and tell her 
that she well knows the love and goodwill I have always borne 
her and have proved whenever opportunity has offered, and, in 
virtue of this, I cannot refrain from telling her clearly that her 
affairs, from what can be heard on all hands, are in a very bad 
and dangerous way, and the changes she has made are rendering 
the maintenance of her royal power extremely doubtful. I therefore 
beg her to consider the matter deeply, and, not only for her own 
sake do I ask her to do this, but also because I must say that the 
danger which will arise to me from her proceedings, if shg do not 
change her ways very shortly, will foree me to take counsel ax to 
my action to avoid harm to my own dominions which will certainly 
be damaged without any advantage to her. his, in substance, is 
what I wish him to say to her, and he is to communicate it to 
you before he does so. As I have said, you will go together and 
I shall be glad for you ty aid and forward him all you can in 
order that the Queen may hear him at a fitting season and be 
told with due calmness and courtesy, without any appearance of 
roughness or threat, that if she wants to go to ruin herself and 
refuses to change her ways and look to her kingdom and her 
safety we must take our own course to avoid falling into the same 








* The Countess remained in Durham Place from the departure of her husband until 
the arrival here of his kinsman, Don Juan de Ayala, to convey her to Flanders, and did 
not return with the latter to England on his mission to the Queen, as Mr. Rawdon Brown 
supposes in his note to a letter on the subject, in Vol. 7. Calender of State Papers 
(Venetian). 
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trouble. You will inform me of what she says and how she takes 
it avithout waiting for Don Juan de Ayala’s return, as I desire to 
know at once. As I have to send you another letter replying to 
the other matters mentioned by you, and to tell you what decision 
has been arrived at in your own affairs, I only now say in this 
that I have ordered to be enclosed herewith an advice I have 
recently received from France, by which you will see the demon- 
stration the Most Christian King is making against the heretios. 
This for your information and to be made use of when you see 
an opportunity.—9th July 1559. 

Document endorsed; “England. To the bishop of Aquila from 
Ghent, 9th July 1559, by Don Juan de Ayala ”-—from the King. 


44, Couxt Dre Feria to the BisHop oF AQuILA. 

Gamboa* arrived here on the 6th and brought me your letter. 
Whatever we may do or say we can get no further than the 
instructions given to Don Juan de Ayala, which will have as little 
effect as what has been done before. About your Lordship’s affairs 
we have had the King in labour for a month but have not managed 
to deliver hin yet. He promised us yesterday that he would 
despatch the matter at once. I do not fail to put before him all 
the urgency and necessity for decision, but I find no more movement 
in other things than in this. I think surely, however, the decision 
will go by the next opportunity or at least a grant in aid. The 
king of France is in no danger and with hope that his eye may be 
saved. I should not be gist of his death, as it would, I think, be 
injurious to religious matters in every respect. His Majesty is 
certain to approve about Guido Cavalcanti, and I will be his friend 
if he acts properly. 

The bearer will tell you the news better than I can write them.— 
Ghent, 9th July 1559. 


45, The Bishop oF AQuiLA to the Kina. 

On the 6th instunt I veceived your Majesty's letter of 26th ultimo 
ordering me to recover the collar of the Golden Fleece worn by King 
Henry and send it to Ghent. The letters were delayed and these 
people were some time making wp their mind to give me the collar 
which I have consequently not been able to send until now. They 
have also given me a cloak which I send with it. 

I have since received another letter from your Majesty, dated 
Oth instant instructing me what to do when Don Juan de Ayala 
arrives, which instructions shall be carried out unless in view of the 
deuth of the king of France (of which the Queen received news to-night) 
Don Jwan should think well to suspend action until receiving fresh 
orders from your Majesty. The joy of the Queen was very great, 
and she at once sent the news to the Emperor's ambassador. 

I conversed yesterduy with some of the Frenchmen here, and 
they confess that the Scotch affair is lost. They have news that the 
Queen Regent is in a corner awaiting succowr, that they hawe 








“The courier z 
+ Hemy TI. of Franze received a fatal thrust in the eye from Montgomery, colonel of 
the Scots Guards, at a tournament in celebration of the peace of Chateau Cambtesis, 
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attacked and taken the town of St. John (Perth) und that the whole 
country is up. The question is not religion but rebellion, and, the 
King being dead, the remedy is difficult, particularly as things heve 
religious and otherwise will get much worse if they wre allowed 
to have their way. I cunnot help telling your Majesty how greatly 
many of the godly here and persons well verged in public affairs 
are astonished to see that this Queen is allowed to proceed with her 
designs to the manifest peril to the fuith and the neighbouring 
kingdoms. In six months she has revived heresy and encowrages it 
everywhere to such an extent that it is recovering furiously «all 
the credit it had lost for years past. I well know that this question 
will be duly considered in your Majesty's council, and I only venture 
to say what I do in order that your Majesty may know the opinion 
of the people here. At one time they expected the remedy from your 
Majesty's hand, but had recently turned towards the king of France 
Jor it. Now that he fuils them it seems that all must fall on your 
Majesty's shoulders again, although ut the sume time, his deatn 
greatly facilitates redress as no other parties exist now in the country 
but Catholics and heretics, and no dependence will be pluced on the 
new king of France for the present, your Majestu being now the 
only hope of the godly and dread of the wicked. if the latter ave not 
allowed time to meet and weaken the Catholic party. I pray your 
Majesty to pardon this digression, but as I have heard these views 
so often and from so many people, I have presumed to set them forth, 
for if I failed to do so TI fear I should be wanting in my duty to 
your Majesty. I have been wnuble to learn anything more of the 
duke of Chatelherault, but the journeys Cecil sometimes makes, 
wither no one knows, only that he docs not go where he announces, 
make me suspect, that the Duke cannot be far off, end I should not he 
surprised if he were in Dover castle where the governor is a brother- 
in-law* of. that Randolph who I believe came with him hither. I 
have not dared to enquire too closely so as to avoid arousing the 
Queen’e suspicion, which would not be perhaps convenient. There 
is nothing new in the Emperor's business. His Majesty wrote a very 
good letter to the Queen expressing his satisfaction at her resolve 
about the marriage, and again offering his services, saying that for 
other affairs he desived to have an ambassador here, and in the 
meanwhile the present one should vemain. She was pleased at this, 
but gave her usual answer about the marriage. 

They deprived the archbishop of York und the bishop of Ely last 
Friday. He of Ely had words with Bacon and told him that if the 
Queen continued as she had begun to be vuled by those about her, 
both she and her kingdom would be ruined. 

A battle has been fought between the earl of Desmond and the 
earl of Clanrikarde (Clikharn) in Ireland with much slaughter, 
and Clanrikarde taken prisoner.—London, 12th July 1559. 


46. The BisHop oF Aquia to the KING. 


I am assured that the Queen understood the king of France was 
intriguing against the country, and intende1 to deprive her of it, 
and I had an idea that the bishop of Ely was evacerned in this from 
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certain indications. Nothing, however, is certain here, and Paget is 
suspected ; he will get into trouble if it be true. The death of the 
King they think puts them out of apprehension, and in order not to 
cause a disturbance they have refrained from proceeding in the 
matter till they know that your Majesty is in Spain. They are 
always aftaid that the Catholics here may obtain help. The idea is 
that in September proceedings will be taken against many people. 

I understand that the bishop of Llandaff,* who is a greedy old 
man with but little learning, is wavering, and it is feared he may 
take the oath, as he is wearing a bishop's garb again lately. I had 
news of this and sent to visit him and console him as well as 1 could, 
but he has given way notwithstanding. ‘The rest of them are firm, 
each in the place appointed for him, and they hope more than ever 
in your Majesty—London, 12th July 1559. 


47. The Same to the SAME. 


Some days ago there arrived here in a lay habit a friar of 
Merey who calls himself Rodrigo Guerrero. He came to me and 
wanted to make me believe that he came from Spain, and other 
things which I saw were false, and as I thought him a suspicious 
man I dismissed him and had him watched to see what he would do. 
T heard that he went to the palace and often spoke to Cecil, and I 
endeavoured to reassure him and get him to come and speak to me 
again, which he did yesterday, and told me who he was, and how 
being discontented with many things (which as I consider them 
false and irrelevant I do not repeat) he had come here to join the 
hereties, although he says that in his conscience he is not one, but 
must become so for his livelihood, as they will give him a pro- 
fessorship at Oxford where he can earn his living. 1 treated him 
kindly and brought him here, and he says that if your Majesty will 
order a watrant to be given to him so that neither the General 
nor Provincial of his order, who are bis enemies, shall punish him 
or know of his doings, and you will grant him a perpetual pension 
cither in Barcelona, Granada, or Valladolid, he will go to Spain as 
your Majesty has ordered. I have promised him to inform your 
Majesty and would endeavour to induce your Majesty to listen to 
his petition, and avoid his taking so bad a step as to become a 
heretic. He was content with this and is somewhat reassured. I 
do not know, but I take him to be a man of poor understanding. 
In any ease I do not wish him to remain here, as he would form a 
school of Spaniards at Oxford, and would attraet thither all the 
good-for-nothings of your Majesty’s dominions to the great disservice 
of God and your Majesty, and I therefore beg for instructions.— 
London, 12th July 1559. 

Note in the handwriting of Philip LI. :-— 

Reply at once to the Bishop that he is to promise everything to this 
friar Rodrigo Guerrero, and if he wants a warrant that he shall 
have a very complete one. Ask him whether he would like to go 
over in my fleet and a passage shall be given him, and if not he 
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shall have every favour he now véquests as soon as he arvives mn 
Spain. In short, write in such aimanner that he shall Le induced 
to go to Spain, and for the Bishop to be able to show him the letter 
if be thinks fit. 


48. The BisHor oF AQuiLa to the Kine. | 


Don Juan de Ayala arrived here yesterday, and hearing of the 
death of the king of France he thinks well to await your Majesty's 
orders before fulfilling his commission to the Queen, and he writes 
to this effect to your Majesty. This courier is being despatched by 
the Emperor’s ambassador to advise his master that the Queen has 
given him notice that the duke of Wittemburg was in league with 
the French and had received money from the King in order to 
obstruet the Emperor if he had commenced war to recover the 
lands of the Empire which he claims. The Emperor is advised not 
to trust the said Duke or send him as ambassador to France. 

The.Qucen is sending Thomas Challoner as ambassador to your 
Majesty. He leaves soon—London, 13th July 1559, 


49. Tho Kine to the Bisuop or AQUILA. 

I reply in a separate letter about Friar Rodrigo Guerrero written 
purposely that you may show it to him if desirable, and by menns 
of it persuade him, in any case, to leave there and go to Spain and 
so avoid the inconvenience you point out of bis settling in England. 
The less sense he displayed in his discourse the moxe necessary is it 
that he should be got away, and you will use all and every means 
in your power to persuade him to go; and especially to take passage 
in the fleet. If you cannot induce him to do this you must try at 
all events to get him to Spain, and if he will not go without the 
documents he asks for let me know and I will send them to you for 
him. Do'not let him stay on that account, and pray use the utmost 
zeal and diligence, as your prudence and experience will show you 
are necessary in. this ease. 

Tt will be well also if you will draw up a statement of all that 
has passed in conversation with him in the fullest detail, and 
particularly what he may have said about the reasons why he went 
to England and what his intention was. Send it. to me separately 
and let all letters on the subject be sent apart from other business, 
as shall be mine in reply, the quality of this affair being such as to 
make this needful.— Without date. 


50. The Kine to the Bishop oF AQUILA, 


I note what you tell me about Friar Rodrigo Guerrero, of all of 
which I approve, and I am very glad to hear that he has signified 
his wish to go to Spain, as we have ordered, and will reside in 
Bareclona, Valladolid or Granada on his being granted an income for 
life and a license, so that neither the General nor Provincial of his 
order may punish him or know of his actions. You have done well 
in telling me of his need, and I shall be glad for him io go to Spain as 
a sensible and religious man such as he ought to do, and i will doall he 
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asks of me, both as regards the General and Provincial, who shall not 
prqceed against him or know of his life, and also as to giving him.an 
honest and sufficient income in Castile or Andalucia in any part he 
may choose, and you may promise and assure him in my name to 
this effect, and urge him to come and embark in my fleet which is 
now ready to accompany me to Spain, wheye‘a passage shall be given 
him and 4ll requisite for the voyage. If he wishes for a private 
order of my own to free him from his enemies and provide him with 
a livelihood and you advise me thereof, it shall be given to him as 
soon as he arrives here, or it can be sent to you at once, My 
departure being, please God, in August, get him to start at once. 
The sooner the better—Ghent, 17th July 1559. 


51. The Counr pr Ferra to the BisHop OF AQUILA. 

Yours of 12th instant received. Although I know his Majesty 
has ordered the carrying out of what was agreed upon, I have not 
seen the despatch, and I am now going to the palace to see it and 
to find out whether any good is being done in your Lordship’s 
private affairs. Do not be astonished or angry at anything you 
may see until we have tired the King out as he expects to be 
tired out before he does anything, great or small. It is no good 
saying any more about the voyage to Spain, for if the world 
itself were to crumble there would be no change in that. I wish 
my wife to come as soon as possible without seeing the Queen. I 
cannot speak of other English affairs and do not want even to 
think of them seeing the way his Majesty is treating them.— Ghent, 
18th July 1559. 


52, The Kine to the BisHop or AQUILA. 


Yours of 12th and 13th instant received. You have done well in 
advising me of events in England. You will learn by a letter 
enclosed of the death of the king of France, which news will arrive 
lute, as you will have heard of it already, but I send it that you 
may be kept well posted in all that happens. 

T thank you for the points you set forth on English affairs, and 
am carefully considering them in order to adopt the best course 
under all circumstances. I am not without anxiety about them. 

Respecting the question asked by you and Don Juan de Ayala as 
to whether he should carry out the commission we gave him to the 
Queen now that the king of France is dead, we have deeply considered 
and have decided that it is now more necessary than ever, and that 
the death of the King, far from being an obstacle, is an excellent 
opportunity for fulfilling the instructions we gave to Don Juan, as is 
also the accession of the new King,* who, as you know, has claims 
to the English throne through his wife. This shou!d make the 
Queen and her friends more suspicious if they look at it as they 
ought, and I have consequently ordered the present courier to be 
sent back to you at once, with instructions to you to go with 
Don Juan, as soon as you receive this, and perform the duty set 
forth in our letter, you giving him such assistance as may be 
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necessary. I send with this the same orders to him, which please 
hand to him, and let them be carried out at once, giving me full 
particulars of how the Queen takes it, which it is necessary I should 
know. 

The news about the duke of Wittemburg which the Emperor's 
ambassador writes to his master does not seem to have much 
foundation yet, but you do well to inform me of everything. You 
will do the same about Scolch affairs, and will try to obtain 
trustworthy information. 

T have not been able to decide about your affairs, but will do so 
soon. In the meanwhile I have ordered 1,000 crowns to be sent 
you. Perhaps they will go by this opportunity, and if not then by 
the next, so as not to detain this man, as it is most important that 
the commission of Don Juan should be carried out at once—Ghent, 
18th July 1559. 


53. The BisHop or Aquinas to the KING. 


I have lost all hope in the affairs of this woman. She is convineed 
of the soundness of her unstable power, and will only see her error 
when she is irretrievably lost. In religious matters she has been 
saturated ever since she was born in a bitter hatred to our faith, 
and her one object is to destroy it. If your Majesty were to give 
her life and all in it, as you did once before, she would never be 
more friendly than she is now, and she would, if she had the 
power, sow heresy broadcast in all your Majesty’s dominions 
to-day, and set them ablaze without eompunction. Besides this, 
her language (learnt from Italian heretic friars who brought her up) 
is so shifty that it is the most difficult thing in the world to 
negotiate with her. With her all is falsehood and vanity. 


54, The Same to the Samu 


The last letters I wrote to your Majesty are dated 27th ultimo, 
and since then Don Juan de Ayala will have arrived and informed 
your Majesty of the state of affairs here They are now carrying 
out the law of Parliament respecting religion with great’ rigour, 
and have appointed six visitors who examine all persons to whom 
the law decrees that the oath has to be administered, and they 
proceed against those who disobey. They have just taken away 
the crosses, images, and altars, from St. Paul’s and all the other 
London churches, but encounter resistance as usual in the matter of 
the oath. In all else they do as they please, but it is thought that 
outside London they will not have it all their own way. They have 
deprived the bishops of St. David’s and Exeter this week, and the 
bisbop of Durham, a very aged and learned man, came up from his 
diocese solely to tell the Queen what he thought about these affairs, 
He showed her documents in the handwriting of king Henry against 
the beresies now received, and especially as regards the sacraments, 
and begged her, at least, to respect the will of her father if she did 
not conform to the decrees of the church; but it was all of no avail, 
and they only laugh at him as he might with better reason laugh at 
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them. They tcll me that this Bishop will remain steadfast, and his 
opinion has much influence and weight in his diocese. 

The new Bishops complain because they do not give them the 
enjoyment and revenues of their sees, and are constantly running 
after Cecil and altering their charges. 

This Qcotsman* is still in hiding. They say publicly that he is 
here and that he has lately been in the Queen’s house. This cannot 
be ascertained, but it is generally believed, and that he will marry 
the Queen. Iam told that the matter has been discussed in the 
Council, and that they all agree that she should marry the Scotsman 
rather than the Archduke in the hope of the former becoming king 
of Scotland. Some of them are in favour of waiting until he is 
really King, and his country is tranquil, whilst others say that as 
the malady of the Queen of Scotland is mortal, there is no necessity 
to wait, but that the marriage should take place at once, and he be . 
helped to take possession of the kingdom. It seems the latter 
opinion is held by the Queen, who they say has secretly sent money 
to Scotland, and has her ships kept ready to prevent the French 
from sending troops to that country, although she says herself that 
she is sure the king of France cannot send an‘ army to Scotland at 
present, and so say certain Scotsmen recently arrived from France. 
I believe that if she could raise a revolt about religion in France like 
that in Scotland, neither fear nor conscience would prevent her 
from attempting it, and the same thing may be said of Flanders, for 
Tam quite astounded to see the flocks of heretics who come hither 
to «the city and are well received and their constant sermons and 
meetings. 

The Queen Regent of Scotland is trying to pacify the heretics 
there, and the latter say they have arranged in aceordance with the 
statement sent for your Majesty’s information ; but the document 
comes from Cecil’s house, and I do not believe it. On the contrary, 
T hear by other means that the terms are not so hard on the French 
as is said here, and that the heretics have given hostages to the 
Quecn so that she may go to Edinburgh and rule the kingdom, 
leaving them in their heresy. Here, however, they publish it in the 
other way, as these people lose no opportunity of terrifying the 
Catholic party. I hear on very good authority that the Queen is 
quite sure that your Majesty will not fail to persist in your 
friendship and defence of her kingdom for the sake of your own 
interest, and this opinion of hers is shared by all of them, and is the 
main foundation of all their deliberations and decisions. 

Some Florentines who reside in Lyons, France, have recently 
arrived here, it is said, with a sum of money, but I have not been 
able to confirm this, although it may well be true, as I know the 
French ambassador is promising pensions to some Catholics and 
hereties here. 

The Queen is beginning to collect the grants that have been 
voted. They say the amount will not reach 400,000 ducats in all. 
What they have had hitherto have been the church revenues and 
some of their properties which they are selling. 
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These Irishmen have been speaking to me again'and they say, in 
substance, that in order that your Majesty may *he the better 
informed about their proposal, they beg you to send 2 person 
expressly to treat with those from whom they come, and they 
undertake that one of their number shall accompany him disguised 
asa merchant. They say he can go direct fgom Ireland to Spain 
afterwards, and give an account of affairs to your Majesty, and you 
can then resolve. They assure me that perfect union and harmony 
will exist about it in Ireland, and they believe that the carl of 
Ormond himself will fall in with it as he is very indignant and 
dissatisfied with this Queen. JI am convinced that these men are 
not trying to deceive me, but nevertheless I have always answered 
them evasively until I know your Majesty’s pleasure. 

A servant of the Marquis de Nesle, who is one of the French 
hostages here, killed an Englishman the other day, and he and the 
other Frenchmen have been in great straits as the townspeople took 
up arms against them and are pressing them closely. 

The king of Sweden’s ambassadors who have arrived are being 
treated by the Queen in a manner that does away with any doubt 
about her marrying their master, for they are being made fun of in 
masques in their own presence.—London, 18th July (August 2) 
1559, i 


55. The Bishop oF AQUILA to the EMPEROR. 


Baron Preyner will have informed your Majesty that the affairs 
of this country are in a very bad way, as the Queenehas thought to 
weaken the French by dragging them into a war in Scotland and 
fomenting religious discord in that country and even in the State 
itself. She favours the duke of Chatelherault with whom she 
thought of marrying, and it is difficult to see now how she can 
prevent her own house catching fire. I have no doubt the king of 
France will very soon be able to dispose of this country with the 
same troops that he will send to subdue Scotland. He is at present 
submitting to any conditions for the purpose of separating these 
people from their alliance with the Scotch rebels, and then, after he 
has punished the latter, he will turn his army into this country. 

This danger is cnough to decide the Queen to marry the Archduke, 
which would reseuc her and give the country peace and strength, 
but her religious feeling runs so high that she and her Councillors 
will never dare to trust his Highness. They think it would be taken 
asa sign that they had some secret understanding with my King 
both in religion and in other matters. In addition to this they are 
so taken up with the idea of their power and strength that it is 
impossible to open their eyes although their feebleness is notorious, 
and they have neither money nor fortresses in the country, they are 
divided amongst themselves and have a wilful woman for a monarch. 

My King has had all this clearly pointed out to them, but to no 
purpose, notwithstanding that all the country is crying out that 
salvation can only come from a marriage with the Archduke. 
Perhaps time and the pressure of danger may bring the Queen to 
consent to it, and if it do not then we shall not have lost much by 
having patience and waiting six months-—London, August 1559, 
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18 Aug. 56, The BisHor or Aquma to the Kina. 


Since writing on the 14th instant I hear that the Queen has sent 
all along the coast as far as Cornwall ordering men to be mustered 
and those who have charge in time of war to be prepared in various 
places as customary. They say it is done that, in case your Majesty 
by stress of weather should be obliged to land on her coast, all 
honour should be done to you, and in order that I may believe this 
they have sent people to tell meso in the course of conversation. 
Many believe these men are being mustered out of fear of your Majesty, 
and to have them ready to embark if necessary in the ships that 
are ready, to the number they say of 35 good vessels. The principal 
reason, however, is to help in the Scotch business and prevent the 
passage of the French thither which will be necessary if it be true 
that the French are already embarking troops. There is great 
excitement in London, and they say that the French refused 
admittance into Calais to an English ship although they admitted 
the passengers who were Flemings and others. 


I received the other day a letter from your Majesty ordering me 
to ask the Queen for the restitution of a ship which certain English- 
men had stolen from some Portuguese and Flemings with her cargo 
of sugar. 

With this letter was enclosed one for the Queen herself. I heard 
that the man who made this capture was one Strangways who has 
become a pirate, and consequently it is needless to ask for restitution 
as he is not under the Queen’s control. I therefore decided only to 
speak of the safety of navigation and the punishment of pirates and 
others und to keep the letter for a better opportunity. ‘The Queen 
told me that she had sent out six ships in search of the pirate in 
question, and if it cost her ten thousand pounds she would get hold 
of him and have him executed, as he had been captured on previous 
occasions but had been pardoned through the bought favour of her 
sister's chamber-women and upon this she enlarged considerably. The 
truth is that the Admiral and his companions having heard that this 
man had made captures to the extent of fifty or sixty thousand | 
ducats they at once sent to take him, not for the sake of catching 
him but to enrich themselves with the booty as they have done. 
He was captured on the coast of France and the Admiral has taken 
part of the plunder and divided the rest as he thought best, and 
they are selling the goods publicly in London; the Admiral mean- 
while interceding for the thief as he says he wants sailors for the 
war. I, being informed of all this, at the solicitation of these 
merchants decided to send your Majesty's letter to the Queen and 
not to go myself as I had already spoken about the subject. to her. 
By another letter I recommended the affair to Cecil, who answers 
me that he has not been able to hand your Majesty’s letter to the 
Queen as she is indisposed. The man who took my letters says 
that as soon he gave them to him the latter said he would take the 
letter to the Queen and try to get it attended to at once, without 
saying anything about her being indisposed,and then after being inside 
with her for two hours, the Council were summoned, and this answer 
was sent me. I have thought best to send to your Majesty copies 
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of all the letters in order that you may see how these people proceed 
and in what fashion. Cecil told the petitioner that the Queen had 
spent so much money in sending after this pirate that what they 
found in his ship would not cover the cost incurred. In his answer 
to me he says nothing about restitution nor is it to be expected from 
them, and I have therefore thought fit to advige your Majesty fully 
so that if your Majesty pleases you may provide some redress to 
these poor merchants. ‘It is really pitable to see how cruelly they 
are treated here. 


A servant of the ambassador Throgmorton has been arrested in 
Paris, and they are keeping him where he cannot be spoken to, and 
great complaints have been made about it. I think that Throgmorton 
is doing ill service to the king of France under the pretext of 
religious affairs, and I have heard the same opinion from French 
heretics here. 


L have no doubt also that he knew all about the going of the 
duke of Chatelherault or carl of Arran (for he is called by either 
name) about whom no more is known except that he is here. 


The earl of Bedford came here three days ago to tell the ambassador 
that the affair of the Archduke’s marriage was in a very good way 
and he expected it would be settled, and he afterwards said what 
I have. written above, namely, that the Queen has sent many 
gentlemen to the coast in order that your Majesty might be received 
in safety and honour if by chance you landed on her shores. My own 
belief is that he really only came to say this, and the talk about the 
marriage was merely an excuse for coming. What he says about it 
is nonsense, 

The said earl of Bedford sent Guido Cavalcanti here to tell me 
the same thing as if of-his own accord two days before, and after- 
wards a bxother of Cobham repeated it to me. As I see they are 
trying to convince me that these preparations are compliments and 
friendship I think well to inform your Majesty so that you may 
know of them, whatever they may be. 

The Swedish ambassadors are leaving much aggrieved and offended, 
asI believe it was brought to their notice that they were being 
made fun of in the palace, and by the Queen more than by anybody. 
I do not think it matters much whether they depart pleased or 
displeased. 


Some Flemings in business here have asked for my help to 
obtain exemption from the payment of the taxes paid to the Queen 
by agreement and ancient custom. Ihave done so, but have asked 
for a list of them to see whether there was any heretic amongst 
them, and if so to take the opportunity of speaking to him, and at the 
same time to advise the others that they will be taken care of. Those 
who have obtained exemption are all Catholics and have promised 
that if any one of them is known to go to a heretic sermon they will 
undergo any penalty. I have learnt that the principal preacher they 
(ie. the heretics) have is a Zealander who was a canon in his own 
country, a young and unlearned man. The bishop of Ely has sent 
to say that he has asked for leave to come and see me sometimes, 
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" but they have refused him.* It is certain that they all stand more 


alcof from me than from the French. I think they are vexed at 
losing their pensions and this, together with our different views 
in religion, causes genuine enmity, although I have always avoided 
opportunities when offence might be shown to me to the detriment 
ot your Majesty's service. 

These Irishmen still solicit me. They say that the earl of 
Clanrikarde, who was routed by the earl of Desmond, and not 
captured as they said hore, has already been reconciled to Desmond 
by means of some of the Bishops and will be of the same opinion 
as the rest in the proposed business. The carl of Sussex goes thither 
soon and has ordered Parliament to be convoked on Michaelmas 
Day when the change of religion is to be proposed.—London, 18th 
August 1559. 


54. ’The Kine to the Bishop oF AQUILA. 


I have ordered the claims of the Flemish merchants against the 
English for merchandize taken from them to be looked into, but no 
decision could be arrived at prior to my departure, and I have 
therefore commanded that the matter should again be carefully 
discussed and considered ; but I think that before any step is taken 
it will be advisable to address the Queen again on the subject as you 
will learn in detail from the letter of the Duchesst my sister, whom 
I leave as governess of these States. I command and desire you to 
fulfil the orders she may send you on the subject with the same zeal, 
goddwill and care as if I wrote myself, and to take whatever steps 
may be fitting, and she may dictate with the Queen and Council in 
the forwarding of this business, which, as it closely touches the 
interests of my Flemish subjects, I shall be glad for you to urge in 
accord with the Duchess in the samo manner as if 1 were here— 
Flushing, 22nd August 1559. : 


68. The Bisuop or AQuILa to the Kive, 


Friar Rodrigo Guerrero has heard from me your Majesty's gracious 
promise and will go and kiss your Majesty’s hand, trusting in your 
promise and not venturing to place any further conditions on your 
Majesty’s goodness. I am sure, moreover, that he will have nothing 
to fear,as he sees your Majesty wishes to reward him for the services 
of himself and his forbears——London, 23rd August 1559. 


59. The Kine to the Bisnop or AQuia. 


Having been absent from my Spanish dominions for so many 
years, during which time my lord the Eniperor has died, we have 
decided to return to them, moved thercto by their need for our 
presence, and by our desire to repay their great love and fidelity 
towards us, and we have therefore this day embarked on the fleet 





* Thomas Thirlby. . . 
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which we had ordered to be mustered for the purpose and with fair 
weather are now about to set sail on our voyage with the help of 
God. I thus advise you so that you may know where to write to me 
in future which you will do in the same manner as hitherto giving 
me full details of all that happens. You will use the private cipher 
which you have for secret communications or else the general cipher 
which I enclose. Advise the Queen of my departure and assure her 
that wherever I may be I will look to her interests and try to please 
her in all things. : 

AsI leave my sister the Duchess, Madam Margaret, Governess of 
these States, you will kecp her well informed of all things touching 
my interests in English affairs. You will perceive how important it 
is that she should know from day to day what happens, and she will 
take care to answer and instruct you. 


Francisco de Vargas to go as Ambassador to the Ewperor, with 
whom good relations and correspondence are to be kept up, as also 
with Senor de Xansone (Chantonnay ?) Ambassador to France.— 
Without date. 


60. The Bisnop or AQguiLa to the Ducuuss or PARMA. 


The Ewperor's Ambassador and I having been advised by one of 
the ladies of the palace, a sister of Lord Robert, called Lady Sidney, 
that this was the best time to speak to the Queen about the Arch- 
duke, the Ambassador went to Hampton Court where the Queen is 
living to see her on the subject. The lady would notspeak herself, 
but urged that I should go, and said if I broached the matter of the 
match to the Queen now she was sure it would be speedily settled. 
T tried to discover what this might mean, and find that the Queen is 
much alarmed at a plot which they have told her of against her and 
Robert, the object of which was to kill him at a banquet given 
recently to the Queen by the earl of Arundel, where also the Queen 
was to be poisoned. This plot together with the French war 
preparations for Scotland, seems to have decided the Queen to marry, 
and Lady Sidney said that at all events I ought to be there and 
must not mind what the Queen said, as it is the custom of ladies 
here not to give their consent in such matters until they art teased 
into it. She said it would only take a few days, and the Council 
would press her to marry. Lady Sidney said that if this were not 
true, I might be sure she would not say such a thing as it might 
cost her her life and she was acting now with the Quevn’s consent, 
but she (the Queen) would not speak to the Emperor’s Ambassador 
about it. We were rather undecided what course to take for the 
moment, but they are now making so much of us that all London 
looks upon the affair as settled. 

Lady Sidney said the Queen wished the Archduke to come at 
once, and I ought to write to the Emperor to send him, which he 
could do on her honour and word, and she (Lady Sidney) would 
never dare to say such a thing as stte did in the presence of an 
Italian gentleman who was interpreting between us (although we 
can understand each other in Italian without him) unless it were 
true. 
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Isaid I was not quite sure what I ought to do, but I had no 
danbt the Archduke would come if his father allowed him and 
would write at once. : 

I afterwards spoke to Lord Robert, who said in this as in all things 
he was at the disposal of my King to whom he owed his life. 
Treasurer Parry also spoke to me on the subject of his own 
accord, and from him I gathered that the Queen is driven to this by 
fear, and when I said what a pity it was that the Queen was so 
irresolute, he said when next I went to the palace he hoped to give 
me good news. 

I spoke to him about Lady Sidney, and he said the Queen had 
summoned both of them the night before, and at the end of our 
conversation he said that the marriage had now become necessary.— 
London, 7th September 1559. 


61. Bisuor Quapra to the Bishop oF ARRAs (?) 


I fear the evil is worse than I thought, and this woman is in. 
great trouble, although the revelations of this lady (Lady Sidney) 
about the plot amply account for it and drive her to a resolution, 
bearing in mind the French preparations in Scotland. I am told 
there are 3,000 French troops there, although the ambassador assures 
me there are not more than 1,200. This number, however, so to 
speak inside their own doors, is quite enough to spoil their sleep. 

Lord Robert and his sister are certainly acting splendidly, and 
the King will have to reward them well, better than he does me, 
and your Lordship must remind him of it in due time. The 
question of religion is of the most vital importance, as is also the 
manner of the Archduke’s marriage and its conditions and ceremonies. 
In view of these difficulties it would be better for the wedding to 
be a clandestine one. I do not know how he will get over the oath 
he will have to take to respect the laws of the land, which are some 
of them schismatic.—London, 7th September 1559. 


62. The Bisuop or AQuiLA to the DUKE oF ALBA. 


T have only been able to find out about this plot what I am told 
by a great friend of Robert’s, who says that at a banquet given by 
the earl of Arundel to the Queen she was to be poisoned and he 
murdered, which is the same as Lady Sidney said. 

I also hear some talk about Lords Dacre and Montague and certuin 
Bishops, and I am afraid the French have something to do with it, 
as the Queen is very much offended with them, although she tried 
to hide it. 

It seems that Pickering is sending a challenge to the earl of 
Bedford for having spoken ill of him ata banquet. Lord Robert, 
who is to be Pickering’s second, has promised to deliver the 
challenge. I do not believe that Bedford will ever quarrel with 
anybody. Robert professes to be the most faithful servant our King 
has here, and Lady Sidney says she wishes to write a long letter to 
the countess (of Feria) with plenty of news from here. 

They cannot make too much of me here at Hampton Court now. 
It is curious how things change—London, 9th September 1559. 
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68.. .The Bisuor oF AQuiLA to the EMPEROR. 

The earl of Arran (whom the Queen ‘thinks of anarrying) has 
been with ker secretly here two or three times, and she is fumenting 
the tumults in Scotland in his interest through a heretic preacher 
ealled Knox. 

Some ten days ago this Earl left here for Scotland, and it is to be 
expected that he will do his best to perforfn the task the Queen 
has given him and uphold his party for which the Queen has. found 
the money and promised to look favourably upon his suit. The 
Admiral and Cecil go with him although they try to make us think * 
they have gone to their houses. They have had the management, 


‘of Arran’s affair all through. I feel certain their designs will fail 


2 Oct. 


as the French have sent 3,000 or 4,000 infantry and 500 cavalry, 
and they are receiving troops in the country itself daily. They are 
masters of the fortresses and the landing place a mile out of 
Edinburgh, und the greater part of the people are in their favour, 
so that it may be concluded that the rebel (or heretic) force, for they 
mean the same thing, will not hold out long. Even though the 
queen of England may find them money it will not be much ; 
they have nothing else, cither leaders (as this youth is no 
soldier) or people, except some labourers and country fellows who 
will not be able to suffer the hardships of the campaign for twenty 
days.--London, 12th September 1559. 


64. The Same to the Same. 


By the copies of what I wrote to the duchess gf Parma on the 
9th ‘ultimo and the letters the ambassador Preyner and I wrote 
to your Majesty on the 18th,* you will have learnt what is being done 
in the matter of the Archduke, which I confess perplexes me much. 
Ican hardly venture to give an opinion on so important an‘affair, 
and yet I dare not refrain from doing so for fear of failing in my 
duty, and’I feel I should be greatly to blame if the business were to 


fall through in consequence of my silence. Your Majesty will 


therefore be pleased to acéept only what your enlightened judgment, 
will show you ought to be accepted of what I say, distinguishing 
between the facts, which are all true, and the mere conjectures in , 
which I must confess I may be mistaken. I said in my lettér of 13th. 


that I thought, if we saw the Queen determined in her wish to see 


Archduke and circumstances seemed to show that she was in earnest, 
that your Majesty should send him, and in the meanwhile he might 
be got ready to start at once, if advice came from here to that eftect 
as it was well to prove to the Queen that the affair was being carried 
on with goodwill, and at the same time to shorten the delay in con- 
cluding it. As to advising his coming I perceive now I am not so 
clear about it as I ought to be to give a decided opinion on a matter 


_ of go much importance, and, on the other hand, if he does not come, 


as the Queen wishes, it may give her an excuse for changing her mind 
and either resolving not to marry at all or to make another match ; 
in which case we should all be losers and your Majesty would miss 
@ great opportunity to serve God and the commonwealth, and at 
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the same to profit by events.. Since the last letter to your Majesty, 
Lady Sidney* told the Queen. everything that had passed with me 
and how she had given me hopes that this business would be carried - 
tlirough, and had assured me that the only thing wanting was that 
the Archduke should come, whereupon I had said that I had written 
to your Majesty to that effect on her word alone. It seems the 
Queen afiswered her that it was all well, and since things were at 
this stage, she had better leave us alone for the present as she (the 
Queen) wished to see what we should do. When I saw Lady Sidney 
again she told me that she had been bidden to say no more than had 
been said in this business, and she was obliged to obey, although she - 
was sorry for it,as she knew that if she might speak she. could say 
something that would please me; but this must suffice. I might 
be certain that what was necessary and would ensure success was 
to satisfy the Queen as to the Archduke’s coming and not to try to ~ 
draw her out any further, for we should never make hor speak any 
more clearly than hitherto, We should leave matters as they were, 
and not frighten the Queen about her need and the wars which were 
to be made against her, as it distressed her, and she fancied that we 
did so to draw her into the match by force. It appears that the 
ambassador had recently spoken to her rather more plainly than she 
liked. We have followed Lady Sidney’s advice and have refrained 
from going to Hampton Court. On Thursday, when the Queen came 
to London, the ambassador went to accompany her, and I believe that 
in the barge the Queen herself began to speak about the. business to 
him, and he will write to your Majesty what passed between them, 
I think, however, she and he merely repeated the usual things, 
although Preyner says she opened out more than hitherto, saying that 
she thought she should be forced to marry. Preyner says that all 
her endeavour was to find out something about the Archduke’s coming, 
of which he gave her no hope, unless she first signified her wish and 
summoned him, as we have always urged, and she has always refused 
to do. When she arrived I went on Saturday to inform her of the 
King’s arrival in Spain and speak on other matters. After finishing 
my business I was about to take my leave when she began to talk 
about the mgrriage, and told me how the ambassador had spoken 
to her iu the barge, and gave me a long history of what had passed 
between,them. I Jet her talk and quite understood that she would 
have liked to know whether the Archduke was coming, which is the 
only thing she thinks about. 

After letting ber talk as long as she liked, I said that I had. 
perhaps already gone further than I onght to have done in this 
business as your Majesty had a man of your own here, but that I 
knew that neither your Majesty nor the King my master would: 
regret any effort made to forward it, and therefore I would still give 
her my frank opinion, which was that she remained in so exacting a 
determination and was so very far from answering your Majesty’s 
request that no arrangement was possible. The desire of your 
Majesty was to know whether she would marry the Archduke, and 
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her answer was that she did not want to marry him or anybody 
else, and if she married at all it would only be to a*man whom she 
knew. In addition to this she said that she did not wish the 
Archduke t» come, by any means, as she did not wish to bind 
herself even indirectly to marry him. I told her that if some 
compromise could not be come to it was not worth while to lose 
time over it. I thought the best way would be for her first. to 
premise that she had to be married, as she saw she could not avoid 
it, and since she said she would not marry a man she did not know 
that she should be pleased to let the Archduke come over for her to 
see without her being bound more than she is at present, and that 
your Majesty should be informed of this, so that if you decided to 
send your son on these conditions it might be done without loss of 
time. We were at this for a long time wasting words, and at last 
she said the following words to me, which I copy here that your 
Majesty may the better consider them. She said, “Shall I speak 
« plainly and tell you the truth? I think that if the Emperor 
« so desires me for a daughter he would not be doing too much by 
“ sending his son here without so many safeguards. I do not hold 
“ myself of so small account that the Emperor need sacrifice any 
“ dignity in doing it.” 

By these words and her manner of saying them I understood that 
she made no difficulty as to the-conclusion of the business, but only 
in the procedure to bring it about. They think we are treating 
the matter punctiliously with her, and that your Majesty wishes 
your son to be supplicated and stummoned, which ske said she would 
never do; she would rather dic a thousand deaths, She says it is 
not fit for a queen and a maiden to summon anyone to marry her 
for her pleasure, and Lady Sidney has said the same thing to me 
many times. Seeing this, and that she made no difficulty about 
the substance, I thought we need not make any about the rest, and 
I told her that if this was the only difficulty I thought none would 
be raised by your Majesty in sending your son hither, but that 
your Majesty could not guess that she wished to negotiate in this 
way, and as the coming of the Archduke might displeasc her, it was 
necessary that your Majesty should be satisticd as to her wishes on 
the point. She answered that no one would ever know them from 
her, except by asking and proposing it to her in your Majesty's 
name. At first I appeared pleased at this contention, and then said 
be it so, and that in the name of your Majesty I proposed to her 
whether she would be pleased to allow the Archduke to come and 
see her without any obligation on her to marry him, She asked 
whether your ambassador or I was commissioned to propose this. 
T said that if I told her we were so commissioned she would know 
that I was not telling the truth, as she was aware that nothing had 
ever been said to us about the visit until now, that some of her 
household recommended it to me. She thought I was going to tell 
her about Lady Sidney’s conversation, and drew back a little as if 
surprised ; but as I saw that she did not wish to be approached on 
that side I said, and repeated, that your Majesty had never under- 
stood that it would be a good way to negotiate to send your son to 
be married in a quarter where the only answer ever vouchsufed was 
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that there was no idea of marrying at all. Now, however, that it 
is tnderstood that the visit may be convenient and advantageous 
he perhaps would be sent. and, with this end, I begged her to tell 
me whether she woul-l be pleased that he should come. She smiled 
and said that she prevented no one from coming to her realm, and 
I replied that that was not the kind of license I craved, for even 
Turks could come in that manner, but that I wanted to know 
whether she would be pleased for him to come and see her as 
a suitor for her hand. She answere:l that she could give no 
reply to that unless it was asked in your Majesty’s name. 
I saw this was only vanity, and being desirous to obtain 
a reply, I said that as she did not wish to reply to this except it 
came in your Majesty’s name, which she saw could not be done at 
present, it oceurred to me to put the question in the name of the 
King my master, who as a friend and kinsman of both parties would 
be glad to know her wishes in order to be able to advise your 
Majesty on the matter. She was pleased at this expedient, and, 
after expressing some regret that your Majesty should desire her so 
little as to need persuasion before condescending to send your son 
hither, she told me that she would be glad for the Archduke to 
come, and asked me what languages he spoke. We chatted on the 
subject very pleasantly for some time and in a vastly different mood 
from her other conversations about her not wishing to marry. So 
much so that I told her that if it were not that I feared to arouse 
the suspicion of those present I would kiss her hand for such a 
gracious answer, and then, to draw her out still further, I asked 
her whether she thought the Archduke should- come pablicty or 
secretly, as we wished to do nothing displeasing to her. She drew 
lack again at this and said she did not wish to be pressed any more ; 
he should do as he thought fit, and she did not want to know any- 
thing about his coming. I said 1 thought it would be better for him 
to come privately, as I knew that was what she wished, and she 
replied that she hoped to God that no evil would befall him coming 
in this way. During this conversation she reminded me that we 
were to agree that she was not to be bound to marry the Archduke 
if he came and knowing that this was only dissimulation and that 
she really means to marry him, as I think, for otherwise she would 
never consent to his coming which she has always refused hitherto, 
T agreed to this condition, and said all should be as she wished, and 
T was sure the Archduke would suffer no loss of dignity by coming 
to see her Majesty even though she might not marryhim. I did not 
throw any doubt upon his coming as I knew it would vex her, and, 
because your Majesty is not bound in any way by what I proposed, 
which was all conditional on your Majesty’s will and was done in the 
name of the King my master as intermediary. What I have aimed 
at in these conversations is to show her that I understood her, and I 
said I conceded at once the condition she imposed, because I knew 
that the condition would become unnecessary as soon as she saw the 
Archduke with whom she would certainly be satisfied, and whom she 
would not allow to go out of England again. Sometimes she was 
silent at this way of talking, but when I pressed her much she 
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to be bound, and that she was not resolved yet whether she should 
marry ; but this was after we had agreed about the Archduke’s visit. 
At length, to give me to understand that she was serious in her 
demand, she repeated what we had agreed upon in order that I 
should put it in writing, and when I took this as a joke she said 
she would not trust me as she knew I was deceiving her, and she 
would write to the King herself that he might bear witness that she 
would bind herself to nothing and had not asked the Archduke to 
come. I thereupon kissed her hand and told her I was glad that 
this account would not depend upon my recollection, and J should be 
quite easy with what she wrote. 1] expect she will write these 
protes’ ations very seriously, but her letter must be explained jointly 
with mine, and her words need not cause any alarin as they are 
certainly nothing but ceremony. I might easily be deceived myself, 
but I do not believe that Lady Siduey and Lord Robert could he 
mistaken, and the latter says he never thought the Queen would go 
so far. 

This is the actual state of the affair, and your Majesty, as is 
fitting, will decide the course to be pursued with all the prudence, 
consideration, and counsel which the importance of the business 
demands. I know full well how unnecessary and inadequate I am, 
but as I cannot keep silent altogether I will give my own opinion as 
a help to others. I premise that we have to depend principally not 
on the Queen’s words but upon her great necessity, and, although 
she may boast, as she always does whenever I speak to her, she is 
really in grave fear as she sees the French increasinfg their army in 
Scotland, and the Catholics here more steadfast and discontented 
than ever; and she understands that she is not safe against con- 
spiracy, her own people having tried to kill her Master-of-the-horse, 
and even, it is said, endeavoured to poison her. For these several 
reasons it’ is known that she is determined to marry, and will 
do so before Christmas according to the general opinion ; indeed, 
she told me herself that the people were troubling her about it so 
constantly that it was impossible for her to avoid satisfying them. 
The necessity being admitted for her to marry, and to marry wisely, 
there can be no doubt that she has not consented to reeeive the 
Archduke. for the purpose of refusing him and offending your 
Majesty and the King my master, as well as injuring herself, as she 
certainly would do, notwithstanding anything she may say. It can 
hardly be believed, moreover, that if she did nut mean to marry she 
would condescend to such vanity as to bring a son of your Majesty 
here to no purpose. I therefore say that as the necessity is evident, 
and she is doing now what she never would do before in allowing 
the Archduke to come, she is receiving him for the purpose of 
marrying him, and your Majesty may well send him on this 
conjecture for, although it is no more than a conjecture, the 
circumstances are such as to make it a manifest demonstration. 
If it is objected that on these premises she would marry the Arch- 
duke without seeing him, I can only answer that in pure reason 
that is so, but, as she is a woman, and a spirited and obstinate 
woman too, passion has to be considered, and I have heard her 
speak of the matter so determinedly that Iam afraid she might 
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talae into her head to marry a son of the king of Sweden, or some 
other heretic, which is exactly what the people around her advise 
her to do. She is, in short, only a passionate ill-advised woman, 


- and withal, taking into consideration the objections to the Areh- 


duke’s visit and those which weigh on the other side, I think that 
his Hightiess’s coming has much less objection than his staying 
away, as his coming would involve no loss of life, danger to 
property, nor sacrifice of dignity, the enterprise being such an 
honourable and worthy one, directed as it is towards the profit of 
religion and the welfare of the commonwealth, together with the 
preservation of peace, and the aggrandisement of your Majesty’s 
house. 

His failure to come, on the other hand, would be evidently 
followed by his losing this woman, and with her, all the advantages 
which I have recounted, as I am certain she will not marry the 
Archduke without seeing him. : ; 

Your Majesty will bear in mind that this is not the first marriage 
that has been effected in this way between princes of the first’ rank, 
and that your Majesty's honour is not at stake, even if this repulse 
were offered, which I do not anticipate, as there ‘are plenty of 
people, both in aud out of England, who would say that the 
business was broken off by us. Iam therefore of opinion that your 
Majesty should be pleased to send the Archduke with your. blessing 
and the protection of the Almighty, in whose service I am sure you 
would not hesitate to send him to a war or battle where the peril to 
life and reputation would be much greater than in this enterprise. 

It might be said that he came to see his sister, the duchess of 
Blenes, and pass Christmas with her, and if this business do not 
turn out well he could return there and decide what course to take 
as circumstances might dictate. If he should come your Majesty 
might send with him some persons suitable to intervene in the 
conelusion of the marriage and advise his Highness day by day. 
—-From London, &c. ate 

Having written thus far and decided to await the letter the 
Queen was to send me for the King my master, secretary Ceci] 
sent to say that if I wanted the letter I was to go and see the Queen 
to day at two. I did so and found her with the letter in her hand: | 
very merry. She read it to me and I send your Majesty a copy. 
She then spoke for some time about the letter and gave me to 
understand that she was still undecided about the business, but 
afterwards passed to other matters very different from the un- 
certainty which she would like to persuade us she feels. She asked 
me whether your Majesty would be angry with her if the Archduke 
were to return home unmarried, and 1 answered that your Majesty 
would not be angry with anyone so long as the agreement was not 
broken, although you would regret such an issue of the business; 
whereupon she said God forbid that she should offer such a slight to 
a house with which her ancestors had so close a friendship, and she 
said besides that she knew that this was the best marriage in 
christendom for her, and I might be sure she would only take the 
best. She asked me several times whether I thought your Majesty 
would let the Archduke come, and I told her I thought you would, 
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and that she would marry him in less than two mopths, notwith- 


-gstanding her protestations : to which she replied that, she did not 
“know, Sometimes again, she said it might be so, but she was not 


decided one way or the other: in_ short, if I were to tell your 
Majesty that I considered the business otherwise than certain, J 


‘should be going against my conscience. She wanted to know where 


we were going to lodge his Highness when please God he should 
arrive. I said here in my house until she received him in hers, which 
would not be long first. At last, catching her off her guard, I think 
T discover that she is really as much set on this marriage as your 
Majesty is, and I believe that she is keeping up this suspense in 
order that the Archduke may think she accepts him because she has 
seen him, and not that she sees him because she has accepted him, 
and ao to make his Highness understand that it is to her and no one 
elee that he is indebted for the marriage and the kingdom, She 
doubtless also wishes the King my master to write again begging her 


to be pleased to accept the match, whieh I hope his Majesty will do. 


She had altered and added much to what we agreed on Saturday 
should be written Eo epee After taking leave of her 
I spoke to Cecil and having listened to him for some time and seeing 
that he was beating about the bush I begged that we might sponk 


plainly to each other asT was neither blind nor deaf and could easily 


perceive that the Queen was not taking this step to refuse her consent 
after all. He swore that he did not know and could not assure me. 
We passed from this to talk of the affairs of the country, and he 
confessed that they knew that if the Queen did net marry they 
could not avoid ruin, and he displayed the fear they have of the 
French, and how they know of the arrival of Hans Guillem to raise 
troops in Germany and the preparations they are making in France 
for the enterprise as well as the small hopes these people have of 
the disturbances in Scotland. He said that the French, in order to 
impede the marriage with the Archduke, had offered great alliances 
and friendship to the king of Sweden if the match with his son 
could be brought about ; and they well understand that this is only 
to alienate the Queen from her connexion and friendship with the 
king (Philip) and thus for the French to be able to invade the 
country more easily. The conversation ended by his saying that 
he hoped, in view of all this, that our business would be settled, and 
promised sincerely to give all his help, in return for which I assured 
him of the entire favour of the King my master and the Archduke. 
He said the Queen hoped the King would not abandon her in this 
strait, and I told him that if this marriage were brought about I 
was sure that the King would not only renew the alliance and 
unity with this country, }ut would do more than was expected, 
as the Archduke was his first cousin, to which he replied that if 
this were so he was sure the king of France would not at present 
attempt the conquest of the gountry, as both my King and your 
Majesty would defend it, which 1 admitted, always on condition 
that the marriage was effected, but keeping silence when this 
condition was not mentioned. He told me also that the Queen was 
sending large forces to the frontier of Scotland, and that a great 
Sere ee ee atad- but ail this with so little spirit and in 
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sugh a manner that it is clear they are much alarmed. This is 

what has happened to-day, and I therefore add it to my letter, as 

it confirms my former opinion, and I think that your Majesty 

should by no means fail to send the archduke. Frederico Coloredo, 

your Majesty’s servant who bears this is acquainted with much 

that has passed in this business. He is an honest and prudent lad, 
and can tell your Majesty many things which I do not write, in 

order not to make this letter too long. I have written it in such. 
minute detail because Preyner will not write anything of these two 

interviews, and it is precisely on what passed at them that your 

Majesty will have to form your judgment. I wrote to the ambassador 

Vargas, at Rome, that he must take care the French do not, get at. 
the new Pope and cause him to proceed against the Queen (Elizabeth) 

on the Seotech queen’s claims. It would do much damage both here 

and elsewhere before the marriage. They will not venture to talk 

about it afterwards. 


65. The Bisnop or Aquinas to the Kine, 

I have been advised by your Majesty's letters of 25th August 
and 8th September of your Majesty's safe arrival in Spain, an 
T have communicated with the Queen as commanded. As regards 
the marriage, your Majesty will have seen what I wrote to the 
duchess of Parma on the 9th ultimo, and your Majesty will learn 
what has since happened by the copy I enclose of the letter I am 
now writing to the Emperor, which is so full that it leaves me little 
to Say except upon one point which I have not thought fit to 
mention to his Majesty for fear he might feel some scruple about it, 
and so jeopardise the success of the business. 

In my last interview with the Queen, whilst I was urging and 
persuading her to consent to the Archduke's visit, she said she did 
not dare to summon him as she feared he might not be satisfied 
with her. I said that could not be as she was so well endowed by . 
nature, and other things to the same effect, whereupon she replied ‘ 
that he might not be dissatisfied with what he saw but with what 
he heard about her, as I knew there were people in the country 
who took pleasure in saying anything that came into their heads 
about her. This she said with some signs of shame, and I answered 
that we who weye treating of the Emperor's business were -not. 80 
badly informed that we did not know something of what was 
necessary in deciding the affair, and Her Majesty might be sure that 
if there were anything which the Archduke should not hear or 
learn, the idea of his coming would not have been entertained by us, 
and this being so, she could understand thereby the high esteem in 
which your Majesty had always held her, and with this I tried all 
I could to change the subject, signifying that there was no need to 
speak of it. I saw she was pleased as she no doubt thought that if 
the Archduke heard any of the idle tales they tell about her (and 
they tell many) he might take advantage of them to the detriment 
of her honour if the match were broken off, and, although from this 
point of view I was not sorry, as the fear may not be without 
advantage to us, I thought well for all other reasons to say that 
I grieved greatly that Her Majesty should imagine such things, and 
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should think that the Archduke was capable of any opher thought 


.than that of: serving her in any case, whether she married him or 


not, and that such considerations were not worthy of her rank or 
that of the Archduke. The same remark had been made by me before 
in conversation by Lady Sidney, only I understood then that she 
was complaining of the rivals her brother had. At any rate the 
Queen now remains without a shadow of misgiving on the point, 
and Iam in great hope that it would not have occurred to her 
unless she thought the marriage would take place. I write this to 
your Majesty that you may miss nothing of what passes in the 
business ; and on other points I have only to add to what I write to 
the Emperor, that I hope if this marriage takes place the Archduke 
will come so well prompted about religion, and so well attended 
that the principal object of his coming, which is to serve God, shall 
be attained ; without which the rest may not endure long ; and that 
the Queen may not be able to deal with him, as she hopes, in 


“accordance with St. Paul’s saying, that “the faithful wife often 


wins over and convinces the faithless husband,” which our Lord in 
His mercy forbid in this case, as-it would be the opposite to what 
St. Paul says. 

T have answered the Irishmen what the bishop of Arras wrote 
me from your Majesty. I fear that finding themselves so sorely 
pressed about religion they may have appealed to France, as T have 
heard some of these Frenchmen speak of them with great regard. 


-T have advised Sefior de Chantonnay of this, that he may be on the 
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look out, I humbly thank your Majesty for 1,000 *ducats pension 
from the church of Plasencia, and another 1,000 on account. Pray 
consider how much I have to spend here when my permanent 
allowance is fixed—London, 5th October 1559. 


66, Bishop QuaprRA to the BisHor or ARRAS. 


On Thursday the Queen had ordered the marriage of one of her 
lady servants to take place in her own chaj el and directed that a 
crucifix and candles should be placed upon the altar, which caused 
so much noise amongst her chaplains and the Council that the 
{ntention was abandoned for the time, but it was done at vespers 
on Saturday, and on Sunday the clergy wore vestments as they do 
in our services, and so great was the crowd at the palace that 
disturbance was feared in the city. The fact is that the crucifixes 
and vestments that were burnt a month ago publicly are now 
set up again in the royal chapel, as they soon will be all over the 
kingdom, unless, which God fortid, there is another change next 
week, They are doing it out of sheer frar to pacify the Catholics, 
but as forced favours are no sign of affection they often do more 
harm than good. The Queen still ptetends to be irresolute about 
the Archduke, and is on dreadfully bad terms with the French, and 
says they who think themselves so clever will find themselves 
outwitted at last.— London, 9th October 1559, 
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14 Oct. 6Y. The Count pE Feria to the BisHop or AQUILA. 

‘Have not written before because in truth every time I recollect 
how the King has gone to Spain without making proper provision 
for your Lordship I am so annoyed that I cannot help expressing 
it. [do nob wish to recount the way his Majesty treated matters 
duving the last few days he was here. He cared little whether we 
paid out of our own pockets instead of he and the commonwealth. 
I hope he will open his eyes now that he has gone to cure his home 
sickness in Spain. Things are going on badly there, and they are 
coming to such a pass that we soon shall not know which are the 
heretics and which the christians. I will not believe evil of the’ ” 
Archbishop* or his companion, nor of the archbishop of Granada, 
who has also been summoned by the inquisitors. What drives me 
crazy is to see the lives led by the criminals and those led by their 
julges, and to compare their respective intelligence. The Duchess 
and I have written warmly to the King urging your needs. God 
knows what the result will be. I should be glad if that woman 
(Elizabeth) were to quite lose her head and bring matters to a point, 
although when I think what a baggage she is and what a crew she is 
surrounded by, there is probability enough of my wish siren eae 

It seems the Emperor up to the present refuses leave for his son 
to go, and, to tell the truth, I cannot persuade myself that he is 
wrong, nor do I believe that she will either marry him, or refuse to 
marry him, whilst the matter at issue is only his visit, Real 
necessity, however, may make her open her eyes and marry, although 
the*laxity of the neighbouring princes may still allow her to deceive 
herself, As to what Lord Robert and his sister say I do not helieve 
more than the first day that the only thing the Queen stickles for is 
the coming of the lad. The Countess is confined with a fine big 
boy, and, thank God, is going on well, but we cannot leave here until 
after the winter cold is over. Pray ask thé Queen for license for 
the Countess’ grandmother to remain another six months, and 
Clarencis as well. Ask Lord Robert and his sister on my behalf 
and tell them that Cecil will be against the business. I beg you to 
treat the matter with a high hand, and give them to understand 
that it will be well to keep me ina good humour, although it may 
be a vanity for me to -say it, but I swear to you that as long as { 
live I shall try to bring about that which you know, and what is 
not done one day will be done another. This license must be 
granted at once, because the present one expires at Christmas, and 
the time is short. Please ask the Admiral and Lord Robert for the 
dogs they promised me, which IT want for a present. I have no news 
for you from Spain, except the lst of the books they have prohibited, 
which I enclose.—Malines, 14th October 1559. 


16 Oct. 68. The BisHorp oF AQuILA to the EmPERor. 


Since writing my long letter by Frederico Coloredo on the 6th 
instant we have inquired in all possible quarters as to the Queen’s 
intentions about the marriage, and have favourable news. Your 





* Bartolomé Carranza, archbishop of Toledo, who was arrested by the Inquisition on 
the 22nd August, 1559, and whose subsequent persecution and sufferings are well known 
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Majesty should send His Highness at once in the way I have already 
recommended. : 

We told the Queen yesterday that we thought the Archduke would 
soon come and she was much pleased, although she already knew it, 
and had told Lady Sidney, who assures us now more than ever that 
the Queen is resolved on the marriage. The, truth is that her 
necessity is such that if the marriage is not brought about she may 
find herself in grave trouble. I write to the King my master again 
asking him to write to her, pressing her to conclude the match for 
reasons which are evident, and also because if the Archduke comes 
and is rejected it will be great offence to your Majesty and the King 


-and all his house. I hope to God it will have the desired effect. 
The list of the household and state kept by the kings here shall be sent 


_ to your Majesty in my next,as I have not dared to ask for it openly 
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for fear they might suspect whom it was for, The coming hither 
of the count of Helfenstein would be of but little service at present, 
or until the conclusion of the business has to be negotiated, and as 
this cannot be until the Archduke comes, we think he had better 
stay in Flanders and bring his Highness over with him disguised 
as amember of his household. I have written to the Duchess to 
this effect. Pray pardon us for taking resolutions in this way, but 
it is all done with intention and desire to serve your Majesty.— 
London, 16th October 1559. 


69. BisHorp QuapRA to the DucHEss OF PARMA. 


The Queen is very pleased and gay, as she thinks the Archduke is 
coming, but otherwise as fickle us ever, and as determined to see him 
before deciding. This woman’s troubles are growing apace, and her 
house will be in a blaze before she knows it. I am sure if the 
Archduke comes she will marry him, particularly if we flatter and 
give her presents which will influence her more than her need. Not 
only are the French daily becoming stronger in Scotland, but all the 
country is so much against this Queen that the catholics are not by 
any means the most suspected people now. A plot was made the 
other day to murder Lord Robert, and it is now common talk and 
threat. “The plot was headed by the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of 
Surrey, and all the principal adherents of the Archduke. The Queen 
and Robert are very uneasy about the Duke of Norfolk, as he talks 
openly about her lightness and bad government. People are ashamed 
of what is going on, and particularly the Duke, as he is Lord Robert’s 
enemy. The Duke is a great friend of ours, and will no doubt come 
to receive the Archduke, which he may well do as he occupies the 
principal place in the country, For these reasons I think the 
marriage will take place, but we must touch the Queen and Council 
to the quick, as they are the only waverers, the country being with 
us.— London, 29th October 1559, 


70. BisHor Quapra to the Count DE Feria. 


Many many thanks for the kindness and condescension shown to 
me in your letter of 14th instant, for which I am especially thankful, 
as I see your annoyance at the troubles of your poor people is 
sufficiently mitigated for you to write about ther, God knows that 
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my own vexation has been more caused by the knowledge that you 
were in trouble about us than by the evil itself, although in good 
truth the joke has been a bitter one for me, and I do not know how 
I shall come out of it. I should rejoice to know that the affairs of 
the Archbishops and good Friar Juan was not graver than mine. I 
cannot tnderstand, knowing them as I do, how they can have done 
anything to deserve their bad treatment. Coke 


I have sent to the father confessor* the letters written to me by’ 
some of the godly men here deploring the degradation of these good 
friars that he may see the effect that this business has had on 
matters here. I do not suppose that the letters will have much 
influence, but at all events | console myself with the knowledge 
that affairs here are going on better, in the devil’s despite, as these 
catholics are firmer than ever, and the heretics are fighting so much 
amongst themselves that they have no time to scoff at the way we 
catholics are persecuting one another. 


Bedford attacked Cecil the other day about the crucifix, and the 
Queen also insulted him for some other cause unknown to me. The 
heretic Bishops are grumbling to her about their revenues, and are 
beginning to preach against her ; in fact, if I were to tell you all 
that is going on I should never finish. The harvest is ripe if there 
were someone to come and reap it, but I can see no hope of that 
except from heaven. Your Lordship’s opinion with regard to the 
Queen’s marriage would hold good in the case uf a woman of brains 
and conscience with which this one is not troubled, but, as it is, I 
think she either will not marry, or, if she do, it will only be 
because she has brought the Archduke bere and likes him. Her 
need cannot be greater than it is, nor does it suit us that it should 
be so, as that.would mean an appeal to arms, which I believe His 
Majesty does not desire. The best feature in the match with the 
Archduke is that the French would retire from the business, and the 
minds of catholics and heretics would calm down, as both would 
think he would favour their side. In this respect all the heretics 
are quite content that he should be a catholic so long as he leaves 
them at liberty, and I feel sure the Queen would do the same, as 
she is certainly tired of the vapourings she gave way to at first. It 
will be well for your Lordship to urge the coming of the Archduke, 
as it is most important, and the ambassador is sending one of his 
gentlemen to the Emperor to press it. The freedom of these 
blackguards annoys me beyond measure, as the Queen says the 
most extraordinary things, and I always have a retort for every 
word which greatly offends: but does not frighten her, whereas I 
should like to follow an exactly contrary course, first making much 
of her, and then give her some gall syrup in the forin of news of 
leagues against her which she fears most. 


Here we are, ten or twelve ambassadors, competing for her favour, 
and now they say the duke of Holstein, brother of the king of 
Denmark, is coming, and, as they tell me, not a worse-looking man 
than the Archduke. The King of Sweden’s son, who is here, is fit 





* Fresneda the King’s Confessor, 
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to kill the Emperor's ambassador, because he said big father was 
only a clown who had stolen his kingdom from the crown of 
Denmark, and the matter has reached such a point that the Queen 
is careful they should not meet in the palace to avoid their slashing 
each other in her presence. To crown it all they are making 
mischief with me about it. . 

The other day when Pickering was going into the chapel, which 
is inside the Queen’s apartments, the earl of Arundel came to the 
door and told him he knew very well that that was a’ place for 
lords, and he must go to the presence chamber. The other 
answered that he knew that, and he also knew that Arundel was 
an impudent discourteous knave, which the earl .heard, and went 
out without answering a word, leaving the other to enter. 
Pickering tells it in public and refrains from challenging him as 
he holds him of small account, but it is only right that he should 
refrain as the other is very weak. 

Lord Robert will ask for license for another six months for the 
Countess’ grandmother, as Lady Sidney says he will do it better than 
she. If the Queen will not give it I will ask for it in a way that 
will not fail to be serviceable, as I am nowable todo* . . . . . 
as I like with the Qucen more than formerly, since she sees that 
all clergymen are not sheep like those of her own country. I 
will also ask the Admiral and Robert for the dogs, and will send 
them as soon as I can. 

‘A thousand thanks for good offices with the Duchess of Parma, 
God grant they may not forget to pluck me out of the trouble 
in which they have placed me. 

There is much talk of the present made by the Queen of Bohemia 
to my lady the Countess. The ladies of the palace here are very 
humble and civil, which is more than their mistress is. Congratu- 
lations on the birth of Don Lorenzo, who they tell me is a brave 
boy. I write to the bishop of Arras on Irish affairs, which are 
more important than we think.—London, 29th October 1559. 


71. Count pe Feria to the Bishop OF AQUILA. 


I write in great haste to catch the post, and have received three 
letters from you since 14th instant. Yours of 30th ultimo just 
handed to me. 

I await reply from Spain by Juan Gallego about your affairs 
before again pestering the King. His Majesty is teaching us that 
way of proceeding in spite of us. I am still of opinion that the 
Archduke should not come, but my opinion is now of small im- 
portance as his father will not let him come. If Duke Adolph goes 
thither the Queen will have no cause to find fault either as to his 
good looks or his heresy. We expect Count Helfenstein hourly and 
shall see what news he brings. Iam urging what you write to the 
Duchess (of Parma) and M. d’Arras about Ireland, which I think 
you also ought to convey to the King, so that it may not be our 
fault if so important an opportunity is missed. Madame will answer 
as she thinks best about the horses and arms, but the King ordered 





* Paper torn in original. 
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me to tell her not to grant any, and I have uot spoken of the matter 
since. I should not object to a horse or two being given, but really 
I am of opinion that the time making presents is over. It has never 
been of any use whilst the other mode of proceeding has. I see you 
are now acting the bland aud loving with that Medea. The Countess 
is still. sadly ailing, but the boy is well. I cannot exaggerate my 
anxiety about the license for the Countess’ grandmother* and 
Clarencis,t and I entreat you not to let the short time to 
Christmas slip by without sending it as the good old ladies are 
very anxious, as is my wife. In your letter you say, nothing about 
Clarencis’ license which I desire as much as the other, and more 
as she has entire care of the child and is wonderfully attentive. 
Pray take the matter in hand.—Malines, 5th November 1559. 


72. The Same to the Same. 


I wrote by last post and have since received letters from Spain, 
but none from the King who holds these States in so small account 
that he cares not whether they be lost or not. He left Valladolid 
on the 9th October, and the Cortes and Councils were to sit in 
Toledo on the 12th of this month. The duke of Infantazgof and 
Cardinal de Burgos§ who came to receive the Queen were to be 
on the French frontier on the same day and to convey her to 
Guadalajara where the Princess of Portugal was to entertain her, 
and the King was to go thither and marry her, and thence to 
Toledo for the festivities. You will see by copies enclosed what 
has happened in the autos of the Inquisition in Valladolid and 
Seville. The Archbishop was a prisoner in a house with two 
pages and Friar Antonio** to serve him. He had answered the 
archbishop of Sevillett end they were engaged in considering the 
replies. They put Friar Juan in the prison of the Inquisition when 
he arrived from here. We shall have fuil news by Juan Gallego. 
The Princess of Salerno has died suddenly in Valladolid, I am 
very anxious about Lady Dormer’s license which we have requested, 
As Christmas is drawing near I have decided to send a person 
specially, and I ask you kindly to have the license given to him 
ag soon as possible as it is most important to me, more so than 
you would think. To fell you the truth the want of it may cost 
me over 20,000 ducats which this good old lady wishes to give to 
her grand-daughter, and her-son will prevent it if he can. Neither 
T nor my wife want to lose what is our own, and you know how 





* Lady Dormer, 

+ The lady referred to is no doubt Mistress Susan Clarentius (or Lady Clarentizs) who 
had been a favourite attendant on Queen Mary, and was preseut at the Queen's death 
aud the embalming of the body. Lady Clarentius would appear to have entered the 
Spanish Ambassador's household soon after the death of her mistress, and accompanied 
the Countess to Flanders and snbsequently to Spain. Gresham, who was in Flanders at 
the time, greatly interested himself in obtaining these licenses for the two ladies to remain 
out of England. Sce several letters of similar date from him to Cecil on the subject.— 
Calendar of State papers, Foreign Series. 

t Ivigo Lopez de Mendoza fourth duke of Infantado the first of the Castilian nobles. 

§ ‘The duke of Infantado’s brother. 

|| Bartolomé de Carranza, archbishop of Toledo, primate of Spain. 

§ In the house of Pedro Gonzales at Valladolid just bought by the Holy Uffice. 

** Antonio Sanchez, a lay-brothe servant of the Archbish 
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ready those Councillors over there are to do a bad turn of this sort. 
They are [ettitg the time go on until Christmas is past, and if by 
ihat time the license is not despatched they will declare all of Lady 
Dormer’s property forfeit. Even if she wished she could not go as 
she has. been, and is, very ill. Olavarria is going over for tlvis, and 
I do not send a more distinguished ambassador, because we place all 
our hopes in you and he will do his writing with his tongue only. 


_ Much as we desire this license we wish for that of Mistress Clarencis 
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no less and that knave Cecil, in order to lay his hands on her 
goods, will certainly try some roguish trick, so both the Countess 
who sencs her regards to you, and I, beg you with all our hearts 
to carry this matter with a high hand and send us these licenses, 
I expect the French will be in such a hurry to open the ball there 
that we shall have to dance whether we want or not. I hope to 
God it may be so. The English ambassador in France told our 
ambassador there that it would be better for England if war broke 
out at once with the French, rather than wait until they (the French) 
were stronger in Scotland, as it was evident that war would break 
out as soon as they were. 

We know nothing of what the Emperor says nor has Helfenstein 
arrived; we do not know even whether he has left his house. The. 
Countess still in poor health and I have the Antwerp physician here 
who I hope to God will cure her. The boy very bonny. I believe - 
Monsignor d’Arras will send you copy of news from Rome. If he 
does not I will do so in future. The dispensation for my brother to’ 
marry my neice was granted whereat, ] am glad.*, Only think if 
they were to make Pacheco pope how he would gobble.t—Malines, 
9th November 1559. 


73. Bissoe QuapRA to the DUKE oF ALVA. 


He is struggling with the terrible fancies of the Queen, of which 
the very heretics are ashamed. 

Surprised at the steadfastness of the Catholics. Disturbances 
were expected as they were really driven to desperation. Begs 
for money to pay pensions and salaries, as not a man dares to 
raise his voice in the service of the King, and he is making 
enemies rather than friends as he cannot pay his way.—London, 
12th November 1559. 


74. Bishop Quapra to the Kine. 


The matter of the Queen’s marriage being in the position explained 
to your Majesty in recent letters, a position which gave hopes of its 
being brought about, I received certain news which forced me to 
try to get a definite declaration frcm the Queen, whatever the result 
might be, rather than the Archduke should be deceived when he 
arrived here. What moved me to ascertain her wishes was that 





* A dispensation had already been granted to the Couni himself to marry this young - 
lady with her great dowry, and when all was arranged for the wedding the Ambassador 
fell violently in love with Miss Dormer, whom he married secretly, although circumstances 
shortly made it necessary to avow the marriage. 

t Contemple V.S. si Pacheco saliese Papa lo que paparia, an untranstatable play 
upon words, peas 
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[noticed Lord Robert was slackening in our business‘and favouring 
the Swedish match, and that he had had words with his sister 
because she was carrying the affair’further than he desired, but 
principally because I had heard from a certain person who is 
accustomed to give tne veracious néws that Lord Robert has sent 
to poison his wife. Certainly all the Queen has done with us and 
with the Swede, and. will do with the rest in the matter of her. 
marriage, is only keeping Lord Robert’s enemies and the country 
engaged with words until this wicked deed of killing his. wife.js. 
consummated. The same person told me some extraordinary things 
about this intimacy, which I would never have believed, only that 
now I fiad Lord Robert's enemies in the Council making no secret 
of their evil opinion of it, so that in view of all these things, and 
as Lady Sidney instead of coming to me as usual with encourage- 
ment was alarmed, I thought I ought not to: delay longer in’ 
ascertaining the Queen’s intentions. I therefore took every 
opportunity of letting her know in the best way I could that it 
would be better for her to be more open with us than_ hitherto, 
as we believed the Archduke might be already,on the road, and 
that as she in that case was satisfied that’ her reasonable conditions 
had been complied with, we on our part ought now to‘ receive sorte 
assurance in the matter. At first she began, as usual, with words 
full of hope, but seeing that these did not satisfy me,’shé drew back 
saying that she did not think of marrying, although she mightalter 
ber mind when she had seen the Archduke. I said that’ this 
intention did not justify her in giving leave for the Archduke to 
come and see her, and she answered that what she intended was only 
to see and know him now, for when she might feel inclined to marry. 
T told her that that was the time to see him, as I did not expect 
she would marry in such haste when she did make up her mind 
as to lack time to inform the Princes who had to be consulted. 
She answered that she wanted to act paradoxically in the matter, 
and to get married before anyone in the world knew of it ; where- 
upon I said, secing it was useless to dispute any more, that if she 
thought of doing it in that way there was no need that your 
Majesty’s servants should trouble her any more about, it... She did 
not like me to be undeceived already, as she well knows the danger 
which may arise, and told me that she would think over what had 
better be done. I asked her that communications on the ‘matter 
should be made tv the Emperor’s ambassador in my presence. The 
next day they summoned us, and when we three were together I 
saw she still wished to justify herself, so I determined to tell her 
what I had hitherto withheld, namely, what Lady Sidney and her 
brotber and Treasurer Parry had told us, without mentioning their 
names, I said that although no one would believe that so wise and 
prudent a Princess would bring the Archduke over only to reject 
him, yet we should not have dared to write to the Emperor as we 
had if some of the principal persons of her Court had not assured 
us that-she would marry him when he came, and these persons had 
informed us that they took this step by her orders, as‘she had 
refrained from telling us herself from modesty; and we therefore 
wished ‘for a more definite declaration from her than-hitherto, now 
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that in all probability the Archduke was on his way. I thought 
this would have excited her greatly, as was to be expected if it 
were not true, or at least if it were true that she would have put 
on some appearance of indignation. But this was not the case, 
for without even asking who the persons referred to were, she 
answered that some one had done this with «good intentions, but 
without any commission from her. We were rather aggrieved at 
this, as we saw the trick had not been played by her alone, and we 
ended by agreeing that we would advise the Emperor of what I 
have said, in order that he should decide whether to send his son 
on these conditions or not. She was very sorry to have to declare 
herself on this matter. The Emperor’s ambassador is despatching 
a courier with this news, and he has been so scandalized at it all 
that he wanted to write a very bad account to his master; but I 
have prevented it, and I believe what he will write will not shut 
the door to the Emperor’s wish if any better feature in the affair 
should appear. I am obliged to complain of somebody in this 
matter, and have complained of Lady Sidney only, although in 
good truth she is no more to blame than I am, as I have said 
privately. If your Majesty pleases to write about it to the Queen, 
and the conversation should turn that way in the meanwhile, I will 
tell the Emperor's ambassador what, in my opinion, should be done. 
Paget came to me the other day and said that, so far as he understood, 
the Queen was not cntirely unfavourable, although she was still 
resolved not to marry until she had seen her future husband. The 
opinion of both the Council and herself was that rf improvement 
in the present state of things here could be expected except through 
this marriage, and they were all favourable to it, but that I did 
well to get an assurance from the Queen, and put an end to her 
indecision. This is all that has happened, and I hope your Majesty 
will not consider my action ill-timed or injudicious, as, so long as 
the Queen’s own words were confirmed by the assurance of her 
friends, I thought I could not be wrong if I followed their advice, 
but when I found Lady Sidney was doubtful and complained of the 
Queen and her brother (Lord Robert), I thought best to put an end 
to uncertainty. I also bore in mind that if the Emperog is not 
resolved to send his son, this step of minc will be apposite, whereas 
if he thinks of sending him it will still be well that he should know 
how things stand here before he starts. In case he should have 
already set out, in which event I do not know how it would look 
for him to turn back again, I will describe the position here in order 
that your Majesty may have the question considered from this point 
of view and decide accordingly. 

As I knew that the duke of Norfolk was the chief of Lord Robert’s 
enemies, who are all the principal people in the kingdom, and that 
he had said that if Lord Robert did not abandon his present 
pretensions and presumption he would nov die in his bed, I got the 
Ambassador to write to him, Norfolk, and also wrote myself, and We 
sent a gentleman interpreter of ours to him with Lord Sidney (s2¢), 
who is a kinsman of Robert's, and a great adherent of the Duke, with 
instructions to give him an account of all that had happened in this 
business, and the point to which we had brought it, in order 
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that we might obiain his countenance and advice. He replied very 
graciously, and sent word that he should rejoice greatly if the affair 
could be brought about and was of opinion that the Archduke should 
come publicly and ostentatiously, in which ease he (Norfolk) would 
stake his right arm that he would give us the votes of all the 
biggest and best in the land. He himself would come here to be 
present at the reception of the Archduke, to whom he wished to speak 
before he entered London, and asked us to endeavour to get him 
appointed by the Queen to go to mect him. I think this hatred of 
Lord Robert will continue, as the Duke and the rest of them cannot 
put up with his being King. I am of opinion if the Archduke 
comes and makes the acquaintance and obtains the goodwill of 
these people, even if this marriage—of which I have now no hope 
except by force—should fall through, and any disaster were to befall 
the Queen, such as may be feared from her bad government, the 
Archduke might be summoned to marry Lady Catherine to whom 
the kingdom falls if this woman dies. If the Archduke sees her 
(Catherine) he should so bear himself that she should understand 
this design, which in my opinion may be beneficial and even 
necessary. 

The ambassador Throgmorton came from France two days ago 
very busy, and they are making much of him, so that we should 
think he comes on various affairs of state, but the real reason for his 
journey is to hurry the sending of arms to the Isle of Wight, and to 
urge forward the fitting out of the fleet. The Queen has taken 
Coent Mansfelt and another Colonel who is in Denmark into her 
service, and I understand she thinks of providing herself in this way 
with the troops she requires. If she finds herself very much pressed 
she will rather marry the son of the king of Sweden, who is a 
heretic and offers her many millions, than the Archduke. The 
kinsman of the Swedish King has left to fetch the King’s son whom 
the Queen says she wishes to see before making up her mind, and 
they have told them the same as they told us. I have just heard 
that Lady Sidney is discouraged about the Queen, and she sends to 
say to me that even though she be in the Tower she will not cease 
to proclaim what is going on, and that her worst enemy is her 
brother. 

T also understand that these people are trying very hard to satisfy 
the king of France and avoid a rupture. I think he will be satisfied 
if this marriage is not effected at present, Your Majesty understands 
better than I the dangers which threaten England from the French 
and the evils which may befall your Majesty by dissensions here, 
With regard to Ireland I have done what your Majesty has ordered 
through the bishop of Arras, but as the answer came late I under- 
stand they have sent to your Majesty direct. The man they have here 
has told me twice that they must have recourse to the French if 
your Majesty does not protect them. I have tried to keep this 
man_ satisfied and shall no doubt hear from him what is done here 
in the business, which information I will convey to the duchess of 
Parma. 

Postscript : The son of the king of Sweden went to-day to visit the 
Queen, and being tired of waiting in an anteehamber he went away 
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to his house without saying a word to anybody. I think he is 
undeceived now after scattcring large sums of money amongst these 
people and showing himself off to the Queen —Endorsed 13th 
November 1559. 


"95, BisHor Quapra to the Kina, * 

On the 18th instant I informed your Majesty what had passed 
with the Queen in the matter of getting her to declare herself 
about the marriage, and the undecided answer she gave us and how 
I had shown myself aggrieved against Lady Sidney although I know 
that, far from being to blame, she is glad I should take this step, as 
she says she will make known to the Queen and everybody what 
has occurred if she is asked. I have since learnt that the coming 
of the ambassador Throgmorton has resulted after much altercation 
in the Queen and Council deciding to give overt help to the Seots 
in casting out the French and to deliver the country to the earl of 
Arran, and although this is not entirely public yet, I understand 
that it is decided, and Throgmorton told the duke of Norfolk so 
some days ago. The question of the Queen’s marriage is still 
pending, as she shows the same indecision in marrying the carl 
gf Arran as with the rest, but she and they confess that if he gets 
the kingdom the match is the most desirable for the union of the 
island and the consequent advantages. Some believe, and I amongst 
them from what I see going on in her house, that she is not in 
earnest, but only wants to amuse the crowd with the hope of the 
match in order to save the life of Lord Robert, who is very vigilant 
and suspicious, as he has again been warned that there is a plot to 
kill him, which I quite believe, for not a man in the realm can suffer 
the idea of his being king. The Queen has simultaneously taken 
another step of great importance towards carrying out her designs, 
namely, in commencing this war, as she thinks your Majesty and 
the French will probably take up arms, which is exactly what these 
peop’ want and have been expecting for a year, and, as I understand, 

1ave tried to bring about by telling the French ambassador that 
your Majesty was again in treaty for the Queen’s hand and meant 
to abandon their King’s sister, who they thought would never enter 
Spain, That now being beyond doubt they have adopted the other 
course of commencing war with the object I have mentioned and 
are sure when your Majesty sces them in a fix that you must help 
them. They thus venture to put themselves into manifest peril, 
beginning war without farees with the sole object of setting their 
neighbours by the ears and extricating themselves from the extremity 
in which they are. They think they will then be able to do as they 
like both as regards religion and their marriages and appetites as 
well as in the other things they usually do when their neighbours 
have need of them. I do not know how to act, and in order not to err 
T adopt the plan of staying at home and signifying displeasure both 
about the war and the marriaze. The duke of Norfolk came here 
yesterday, who tells me he has begun to oppose the war openly and 
to urge the match with the Archduke on the ground that since the 
and armed at namely. the defence of the eouutry. ean be attained 
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T encouraged him and gave him to unders'and that his view was in 
conformity with your Majesty's wishes and those of all who have 
at heart the interests of the Queen and the country. I do not know 
how this business will end, but I have thought best to inform your 
Majesty and the duchess of Parma at once of what has happened, 
and that*they are publicly sending arms to Scotland. The captains 
who were here have gone thither and considerable numbers of troops, 
and it is said also that the Queen’s ships are ready. 

Lady Sidney’s husband came yesterday to tell me that the Queen 
was sending two ambassadors, one to your Majesty and the other to 
the Emperor. Te, Sidney, is to go to the Emperor. He wished to 
make me believe that he still thought the match with the Archduke 
would be brought about. My own opinion is that the Queen is 
only sending these ambassadors out of compliment; and to counteract 
the reports she thinks we have sent to your Majesty, and the 
Emperor and in futherance of her design of arousing the suspicions 
of the French that the match will yet be concluded, which they 
certainly fear very much. The sending of these ambassadors is 
very opportune for her to show that the negotiations are still on 
foot and near conclusion and ‘Throgmorton says that he will shortly 
return to France, probably to brag and threaten about the marriage 
in view of the despatch of the ambassadors of which I will give 
notice to Monsignor de Chantonnay. I do not wish to omit saying 
that if the Archduke has left Vienna, I should see no objection to 
his,taking a turn in this country if this would not injure us with 
the French by arousing their suspicion that the business was settled. 
Iam moved to this by secing the inclination towards his name 
shown by the majority of the people and the ruin which, as I think 
daily threatens the Queen. She would be succeeded by Lady 
Catherine, who would be very much more desirable than this one, as 
L have already written. . 

On separate sheet attuched to the foregoing :— : 

Since writing the above letter I have heard that the French have 
captured a sum of money that the Queen was sending to the Scots 
in a letter from Cecil. This is the first open rupture. The Queen 
has summoned the duke of Norfolk to make him general of the 
frontier. I do not know whether they will thus cause him to slacken 
in the other affair, or whether he may think he can do more in the 
position than without it. I understand that after he had spoken 
to several of the Council about the Archduke’s match, Throgmorton 
came and asked him what conditions were offered by the Emperor 
to the Queen for the conclusion of the affair, and the Duke sent 
word to me. I answered that when the Queen had made up her 
mind we would then treat of terms, which, however, in peace or 
war, would be very advantageous to the Queen, although we did 
not know them in detail as the Queen had never allowed the matter 
to proceed so far. I believe Throgmorton wants to be able to tell 
something to the French that shall not arouse their suspicion— 
London, 18th November 1559, 


76. CouNT DE FERIA to the BISHOP OF AQUILA. 


The license to hand, many thanks. The Queen has no right 
to complain of my wife for having spoken about her for really she 
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has been most reticent and has never said a word. I believe I am 
the culprit for saying what I know to be true, and the Queen will 
repent of having behaved as she has to me before a year is over. I 
do not understand why the Queen should complain after treating 
the Countess as discourteously as she has, and by God I will say as 
much to her ambassador, who came yesterday and sent word to me 
that he had instructions from his mistress to visit the Duchess, but 
that as he heard she was not well he would do so another day. 


License has been given to Granado to take out four horses. He 
tried hard for six, but I thought even four too many, and ifit had not 
been that you wrote recommending it, he would not have got them, 
as the King, who knew what Granado had come for, sent to me at 
Ghent to tell Madame not to give him a license for any. Iam glad 
the Queen has undeceived us in time, although I never believed her, 
for now the Emperor will not let his son come until after all is 
settled, and I think he is right. Even though the negotiations 
may be renewed your Lordship should not again treat on this point 
ag you will hear from Count Heltenstein’s instructions, The French 
game is to stop this marriage. I believe it must end in war. I go 
to Spain as soon as my wife is fit—Without date. 


77, Bishop QuaprRA to the DucnEss or Parma. 


The duke of Norfolk spoke out so plainly to Lord Robert the 
other day that they separated abruptly, and Robert told him he was 
neither a good Englishman: nor a loyal subject who advised the 
Queen to marry a foreigner. Things are very strained between 
them, and the Duke has gone home in dudgeon and refused the 
command in chief on the frontier. 


The war is unpopular and the Archduke’s marriage desired.-- 
London, 27th November 1559. 


78. Relation of a letter from BisHor Quapra to the Kine. 


The Queen had sent for him and told him that seeing the injuries 
she had reecived from the French she must defend herself, and as it 
was important that the king of Spain should know of this as soon 
as possible, and she could not safely send a courier by way of France, 
she begged the Bishop to remit the news to His Majesty pending 
the despatch of the ambassadors she intended to send. 


Her reasons were that the king of France had assumed her style 
and arms and had 8,000 soldiers in Scotland, besides which he was 
sending 40 ships with munitions, and the Rhiengraf and Rocandolph 
were raising regiments to invade England. 

Cecil brought the Queen’s letter to the Bishop for your Majesty, 
and said they had news that 300 French had placed themselves in 
the fort of Eyemouth and had re-fortified it in violation of treaties, 
and thus they have begun the offensive. The Queen had ordered her 
forces at Berwick to turn them out at once. 
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The French had promised the king of Denmark te settle his 
dispute with the duchess of Lorraine in his favour if he would let 
their Germans embark from his port. 

Cecil said they would be face to face in five days, and if they, the 
English, lose a battle the French will come right on to London. 

The Queen desired that your Majesty should be informed, as it 
was of so great importance to you, and begged for advice. 

The real object of the Queen is to set all her neighbours by the 
ears and then take advantage of it for her own ends, 

The Queen revived the subject of the Archduke, and said she 
believed he was in the country. The Bishop referred her to Count 
Helfenstein. 

Cecil also wanted to talk about the marriage, but the Bishop 
would not discuss it as they will follow it up if they are in earnest, 
and we do not wish to be deceived a second time if itis only a feint. 
Some of the Council confess that the Queen must accept this 
marriage, but your Majesty, must undertake to protect the Archduke 
and the country. 

Understands that the Queen’s ambassadors are going to your 
Majesty to propose marriage with the Prince (Carlos). That Drury 
of the Queen’s chamber and his brother had been arrested on 
suspicion of being implicated in the plot against Lord Robert. 

He had spoken to the French ambassador who greatly belittled 
the Queen’s armaments and said if she wanted war she should have 
plenty of it-—London, 13th December 1559. 


79, Bishop QuapRA to the Duxy or ALBA. 


You will see by my letters to His Majesty that what we have 
feared so long has at last come to pass. It is the Queen’s act, and I 
pray God that christendom may not again be set aflame hy these 
corrupt and evil appetites. I think the preparations that were to be 
made should be made at onee, as delay is dangerous, and in the mean- 
while I will bear mysclf as your Excellency ordered me months ago 
at Chateau Cambresi towards those members of the Council I 
mentioned to the Count de Feria. I am deeply anxious, and con- 
sidering the difficulties in which I am, so prejudicial as they are to 
the successful conduct of negotiations, I am at a loss to know how I 
shall earry so great a business through, as His Majesty has left me 
here without money, without any letters from him, and without 
orders for over four months. I am out of health and to do things at 
haphazard is to make success impossible. I know your Excellency 
hears plenty of such language as this, but I cannot help begging 
that at least I may have news of His Majesty’s health—lLondon, 
18th December 1559. 


80. Bishop Quapra to the CounT DE FERIA. 


This Irishman told me to-day that certain people of their religion 
in conversation with the Queen lately mentioned the great numbers 
of Flemings and Dutchmen with the families and households who 
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were flocking into this country from the States on account of 
religion, when she answered that they were all weleome, and that 
she at least would never fail them. She said, moreover, that when 
the Spaniards who now govern the States were al gone back to 
roast in their sweltering Indies or their burning Spain she well knew 
that her religion would flourish there as ghe had some of the 
principal men on her side. 

She no doubt thinks to upset all the world by this means, and 
indeed she is trying the game already in France, and her friends are 
boasting of the progress of the gospel there. 

L write this because you are no doubt the Spaniard to whom she 
referred. She will be glad enough to hear that you have gone,— 
London, 18th December 1559. 


27 Dec. 81, The BisHor or AQuiLA to the Cousr DE FERLA. 


By what I write to Madame (the duchess of Parma) your Lordship 
will see what a pretty business it is to have to treat with this 
woman, who I think must have a hundred thousand devils in her 
body, notwithstanding that she is for ever telling me that she yearns 
to be anun and to pass her time in a cell praying. I have heard great 
things of a sort that cannot be written about and you will under- 
stand what they must be by that. Count Helfenstein should depart 
at once and the matter decided one way or the other as things have 
reached a point that will not allow us to avoid jumping the diteh 
for fear of falling in. I do not hesitate to inform ygu that I am told 
hy a certain person that if it be necessary to send troops from 
Flanders to this country there is no place so easily invaded as Lynn, 
in the county of Norfolk, which has a port and shore whenee a force 
can be very easily thrown two miles in rear of the town in a strong 
position. I am told this by an experienced soldier who knows the 
country well and who fears the French may get in, having the coast 
of Holland at hand whence they ean easily run over on a single 
tack. From this place to Bristol they say there is a perfect line of 
rivers and mountains dividing the land from the Cornish promontory 
to Lynn, the best part of the country. 

Tt appears still possible that Mr. Sidney may go as ambassador to 
Spain. He tells me that if it be only to go thither, arrange this 
marriage and return, he would go with pleasure, but he doves not 
want to go and stay there and take his wife without’ whom he will 
not go. “He has become reconciled with Mr. Robert, with whom he 
had recently been on very bad terms. Timagine Robert wishes to 
make much of your Lordship through him as he is persuaded he 
could not do so well through me, knowing that Iam anything but 
pleased with his dissimulation. 

They telt me the Queen is displeased that some of them are greatly 
caressing a nephew of Cardinal Pole, uncle of her brother (sic) and 
she suspects all of those who surround him and particularly Lord 
Hastings; but let her take what care she may, she cannot prevent 
the river overflowing its banks one of these days, and, on my faith, I 
think that her own co-religionists may bring this about before the 
Catholics. For the love of God I pray your Tordship net to forget: 
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affairg here, for I see what good opportunities are presenting 
themselves for remedying, the evil,~London, 27th December 1559. 
1560. - : 
21 Jan. 82. Brsuop QuapRA to the DucuEss or PARMA. 
Simaneas,, Ambassador Throgmorton leaves for France to-morrow, but his 


irene going ab&tes not a jot of the preparations for the war in Scotland or 


the raising of troops to send to the duke of Norfolk who is awaiting 
them at Newcastle. I think Throgmorton’s journey is the outcome 
of the visit of La Motte to France who, as I have already written, 
was sent by the French Ambassador here. God grant that it may be 
successful. 

I hear the French are doing much damage to the rebel places in 
Scotland, and it is said have broken Stirling bridge, which will be a 
great hindrance to the communication of the rebel forces if the news 
be true. It is reported that the loss of the Marquis d’Elbouf’s ships 
has been very great, and enormous quantities of wreckage have been 
cast upon the coast of Norfolk. It is said that some of their vessels 
stationed in Scotland have been taken by the enemy, One of the 
Qucen’s ships there was also lost at the same time and others much 
injured. The French general of infantry sought safety in one of 
the ports, and the French say that a number of cavalry will shortly 
be sent, and the Marquis himself may come back if they will let 
him pass, which might be of importance seeing the illness of the 
Queen Regent who is very bad. 

The duke of Norfolk has not so many troops as I wrote last week 
to His Majesty, but they say that by the middle of February he will 
have all his forces together, ineluding-4,000 horse, which he already 
has, most of which have been contributed by gentlemen who were 
taxed for them according to their incomes and bear the cost of them 
until they arrive at the place of muster. 

There are great complaints about this. 

The Duke (Norfolk) has written to me expressing great desire 
that the Archduke’s matter should be carried through, and I have 
replied showing how small is the hope of success, 

Duke Adolph of Holstein has accepted an income from this Queen 
as he has from our King, and they say he will shortly be here, not 
quite without hope that the Queen will marry him although he 
comes ostensibly as her mercenary soldier. No doubt advantage 
will be taken of this to stop the French from shipping troops in 
Denmark for Scotland. The marriage of the Queen with the earl 
of Arran is more talked about than ever, no doubt because the 
Archduke’s suit is looked upon as at an end. Your Highness knows 
how much hope I have left on the subject, although in a discussion 
Thad with the Queen lately, speaking of the alliance between the 
French and Scots, she said she thought it would not succeed for 
two reasons : first, that no one would dare now to offend the earl of 
Arran, who is so near the throne as the Queen is ill; and secondly, 
because every man in the country hoped to join the two crowns by 
means of the earl’s marriage, which would be impossible if the Scots 
turned their backs on him. It is reported that your Highness is 
fitting out some ships in Holland and that others ‘are being armed 
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in Spain, which causes a good deal of anxiety here. The purpose of 
Viscount Montague’s embassy is, 1 understand, to propose a renewal 
of the alliance between this Queen and our Kifg; which Cecil tells 
me will be much more advantageous to the King* than. formerly, as 
the English have nothing to lose now on the continent,- and_his 
Majesty would only be called upon to defend them against invasion 
of the island which they consider an almost impossiblé eontingency. 

Although I know that Throgmorton's visit to France is ‘move at 
the request of the French than the wish of the Queen, it inspires me 
with a good deal of alarm as I know how close is the understanding 
between these people and the French heretics which Throgmorton has 
brought about. He sent one of his servants on ahead six days ago, 
pretending that he was one of Preyner’s servants, The French are 
fully aware of the bad turn he played them in getting the earl of 
Arran away, and all through this Scotch business, and I consider 
him a man ready to do wny wickedness. The French no doubt 
hnow this, but are willing to seize at any excuse for delay to give 
them time to send their cavalry and the rest, and they also think the 
Queen may thus be gradually weaned from the idea of turning them 
out of Scotland. In this they are much mistaken, as preparations 
were never so actively made here as they are now, and I am told 
that money has been sent to the Scotch rebels, which is a great thing 
for this Queen to do, as she is not inclined to waste her money. I 
am told by a merchant who knows that 10,000 crowns have been 
sent. Your Highness may be sure that if this wickedness here 
is carried forward the new religion will be a means of destroying 
all the neighbouring states, and no one will be safe-—London, 
21st January 1560. 


83. BisHor QuapRA to the KING, 


The ambassadors that the Queen is sending to your Majesty came 
yesterday, and treasurer Parry with them, and asked me on their 
mistress’ behalf to write to your Majesty recommending them, as I 
have done, and they will deliver my letters to your Majesty. 

The Viscount* sent me a note to-day complaining that they have 
never allowed him to come to my house except in company with 
those who came, and he added that if he were not forced he would 
never undertake so troublesome and unjust an embassy as that 
which he bears, but that as he is accredited to your Majesty, on 
whom the hope of the country rests, he endures it all with patience, 
his only sorrow being that he is accompanied by a man whose sole 
office is to spy upon him. I think he will take it well if your 
Majesty will hear hin sometimes privately, and I believe this can 
only tend to your Majesty’s advantage. All the favour your 
Majesty can show him is well deserved by a man who has acted as 
he has done, which is undoubtedly the most honourably of any man 
of his quality in our time. I know your Majesty will for this 
reason extend all consideration to him, and there is no- need for me 
to remind your Majesty of it; but I have not liked to disappoint him 
by failing to give him this letter, which will go safely as he bears 
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it himself. I also send letters from Paget who makes great pro- 
fessions of service to your Majesty. Ihope to receive your Majesty’s 
instructions as to what is to be done with him and others. 

The Queen’s army is to be in Scotland within a fortnight, 
respecting which and other matters I write by way of Flanders.— 
Londorg 27th January 1560. 


84, BisHor QuaprRa to the Count DE FERIA, 


Everything here is in an incredible state. Every one sad and 
discontented with what is going on. 

The bishops of Winchester and Durham dead, and many others 
also, but all were as steadfast as saints. 

Many masses still said in London, 

Cecil is the heart of the business and determined to carry it 
through until they are ruined, as they will be. The Queen calls 
Lady Catharine her daughter, although the feeling betweon them 
can hardly be that of mother and child, but the Queen has thought 
best to put her in her chamber and makes much of her in order to 
keep her quiet. She even talks about formally adopting her. On 
the other hand Cecil tells me that neither she nor any other woman 
will succeed ih order to exclude also the Countess of Lennox, whose 
son if he were taken to France might disagree with their stomachs. 
They signify that Hastings* would succeed. He loves Robert as he 
loves the devil, although he is his brother-in-law and walks in his 
shadow. The duke of Norfolk has atrived. In fact, things are in 
such a muddle that they can only be written about confusedly.— 
London, January 1560. 


85. The BrsHor or AQuiILA to the Kiya. 


T received your Majesty’s letter of 24th IJecember some six days 
since enclosing another for the Queen, to whom I gent it at onee, as I 
was indisposed, in order that she might, if she pleased, reply thereto 
by her ambassadors, who were leaving. In accordance with your 
Majesty's instructions I have again told her how undesirable it is 
for her to remain unmarried, and how great is the danger which 
results to the tranquillity of her country. I then showed her the 
advantage that might be expected from a match with the Archduke, 
seeing how much your Majesty desires it. She replied that she had 
very good reasons by which she could prove to me that it was not 
desirable that she should marry at present, but that the reason why 
she did not marry was really only because she could not incline 
herself to change her state, and she did not know how long this 
condition of mind would last, but she was quite certain she would 
never desire to marry until she had seen the person who was to be 
her husband, and so we are brought back again to the old position 
of which your Majesty treats in the last part of your letter. Since, 
however, we know that the Emperor will not send his son until 
she is willing to treat of marriage, nothing more can be done than 
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to urge her afresh to consider how desirable it is for her to come to 
a decision, I reminded her that I had never proposed to her in 
your Majesty’s name that the Archduke should come, either officially 
or as a settled thing, and this she admitted. I manifested dis- 
satisfaction at her reply, and said that as the Emperor was content 
not to bind her until she had seen and appreved of the person of 
the Archduke, I did not think any excuse was left to her, and she 
again answered me that nothing would suffice to make her think of 
marrying, or even treating of marriage; but the person she was 
to marry pleasing her so much as to cause her to desire what at 
present has no wish for, and if this was not the case it was no good 
thinking that she would ever marry at all. If the Emperor thought 
it did not suit him to send his son until she had expressed her 
desire, she, for her part, did not choose to declare it until she had 
seen the person she was expected to love. Notwithstanding all this 
she still thought she would consider the matter, and ordered me to 
wait whilst she entered her chamber, where she remained an hour 
with Cecil. When she came out she repeated what she had already 
said, but in such a way as to try to persuade me that, in any caso, 
the visit of the Archduke might not be altogether fruitless. I see 
no other course than to leave this question to the Emperor as your 
Majesty does in your letter, but with small hope of good result. I 
said I would inform your Majesty of her answer. I have considered 
this with Count de Helfenstein, who is very well pleased, and has 
said as mach to his master. He still thinks the Archduke might 
come, as he is of opinion that on his arrival he would have so many 
adherents that the Queen would have to marry him, whether she 
liked him or not. He says the duke of Bavaria has written to him 
saying that he also is of opinion that the Archduke should come, 
and he has offered the Emperor to accompany him and spend 
100,000 crowns on the voyage. I also understand that the king of 
Bohemia is of the same opinion, and urges strongly the Archduke’s 
visit. In the letter I wrote to your Majesty on the 15th of October, 
although at the time we did not know the Queen’s decision, I pointed 
out her way of proceeding, and I understand now every day more 
clearly that her intention was solely to embroil your Majesty with 
the French. I ventured to say that the way to ensure our business 
and decide the Queen to this marriage was to keep her in doubt as 
to your friendship, and even in a state of fear and alarm. I dared to 
write thus, because I thought that we who are on the spot are bound 
to say all we feel, even though we may be called imprudent, and 
thereafter strictly to obey and fulfil the orders we receive. I have 
tried to act in this way all through the business, and I do not 
think the Queen or anyone else can say that a word has come from 
me against your Majesty’s wish and intention to keep her in a 
good humour, although reaily affairs have sometimes assumed such 
an aspect that I have not been able to refrain from speaking out 
and showing discontent of her words and actions. My zeal for 
religion and your Majesty’s service will never cause me to contravene 
your Majesty’s orders, because I know that you will command me 
to do what is best for both of these objects, but I eannot refrain 
fron, remarkine that for the attainment of vour Maiestv’s present 
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aim, which is the preservation of the actual state of things, I do not 
think that anything would be less conducive than to let them drift 
loose as they are doing now. This course may produce very ill 
results, besides having allowed these people to bring public affairs to 
their present pass, and to have misdirected the religious question in 
Scotland in such a way as to have brought about the relations which 
now subsist between them and France. There are 2,000 Flemish 
heretic householders in Scotland (?) where also all the Spaniards 
who come are well received, and a remedy will soon bave to be found 
for all this. I do not think the remedy is a difficult one, consider- 
ing the small resources of this country and its present condition, 
nor do I think that there is much danger of their being able to 
unite with your Majesty’s enemies. I dare to say this that your 
Majesty may not lose your gracious opinion of my desire to serve 
God and your Majesty to the best of my ability, on which account 
I beg your Majesty to pardon my boldness, The Queen’s ambassadors 
have left to embark at Plymouth. The instructions they bear are 
to propose to your Majesty a renovation of the league, and if they 
are approached on the religious question to fence and temporise as 
I have written on former occasions. They are to answer in the 
question of the marriage as if the delay had all been through the 
fault of the Emperor in not sending his son. The sum of it all is 
that if they could turn the French out of the island and join the 
kingdoms, either by marriage or a union of religion, they think the 
alliance with your Majesty might well be dispensed with; but if 
that cannot be brought about they want to have these negotiations 
pending with your Majesty, so as to make use of you in good time. 
The Catholics here cannot believe that your Majesty will renew the 
league with this country, unless the religion is restored, and I think 
Viscount Montague will try on his part to effect this. Doctor Cole* 
sent two days since to tell me that if your Majesty abandoned 
them they would appeal to the French, or even to the Turks, rather 
than put up with these heretics, They never gave the Viscount 
leave to see me alone, but he is very desirous that your Majesty 
should receive him privately, and he says if it were not for going 
to offer his respects to your Majesty and informing you about things 
here, he would rather lose his head than accept an office from the 
Queen. I dismissed the Irishman as soon as he told me of the 
despatch of the prior to Spain, and I expect nothing more will be 
heard here of the business; but even if they should hear of it I am 
not likely to suffer, as I have said nothing that could thought 
suspicions, I have merely used general expressions to avoid his 
having recourse to the French, who I think would hear him willingly, 
as it would suit them in their Scotch enterprise. The Queen 
perseveres diligently in her design to -turn the French out of 
Scotland, and things have recently been going badly with them, 
both in the wreck of the Marquis d’Elbceuf and the losses they 
have suffered on land. As soon as M. de Martigues, a general of 
infantry, had landed, the sailors went over to the enemy with the 
ship and all his property. Four more ships have been seized in an 
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English port, two of them loaded with wheat and barley, one with 
wine, and one with soldiers, who therefore can neither go to 
Scotland, nor return to France. La Marche,* one of the king of 
France’s grooms of the chamber, arrived here some days ago on his 
way to Scotland. The Queen gave him a passport, but notwith- 
standing this the Scotch captured him as he passed Berwick, it is 
supposed by orders from here, as they made him wait a day in 
Berwick. ‘The French ambassador complained to the Queen, and 
she appeared surprised. 

George Howard has gone as general of cavalry, and Lord Grey 
as adviser of the duke of Norfolk. ‘They sey there will be over 
1,500 horse and 15,000 infantry, but_they will have to make haste 
in what they are going to do, as I understand that such is the 
scarcity of victuals in all that country that they cannot keep the 
field over a month. The Queen is providing herself with money 
very diligently, and her factor in Antwerp sent her this week a 
part of 200,000 ducats they have raised there, and the rest is 
coming in daily. 

The Queen has just sent to France an Englishman called Tremaine, 
a great heretic who was to disembark in Brittany. I understand 
that he goes backwards and forwards with messages to the heretics 
in that country, between whom and those in this country a close 
understanding exists. They have ordered 15 more ships to be got 
ready here to guard the coast ou the continent side, and I also 
understand that the French have sent for 12 galleys to go to Calais. 
The Marquis d’Elbeeuf will soon be ready with another fleet to go 
to Scotland, but I do not know whether he will be in time. 

The Queen the other day ordered a servant who was here of 
Lady Margaret Lennox to tell the Council what bis mistress had 
instructed him to say. Directly they had heard him they had him 
arrested arfd sent for his mistress. I understand that what she 
represented was that as she (Lady Margaret) was the nearest 
relative to the queen of Scotland and next in succession to the 
crown, she sent to beg the queen of England not to favour the duke 
of Chaiclherault, nor his sons, and not to enter into war with the 
French on this account, as she was sure that if the queen.of Scots 
were to die without sons the French would certainly give her (Lady 
Margaret) possession of the country. 

These people are cleverly making sure of all the Catholics of 
whom they have any suspicion by summoning them hither on 
various excuses. ‘The earls of Shrewsbury and Northumberland are 
already here as well as a gentleman ealled Leonard Chamberlain, 
who is governor of Guernsey. They are keeping him here and 
depriving him of the governorship which your Majesty bestowed 
upon him for his life and that of his heix. 

I thank your Majesty for the 3,000 crowns ordered to be paid for 
my maintenance. 

“Since writing the above I am assured that Tremaine is going 
about a certain treaty of great importance, although he declares he 
is going on other matters to the house of the Marchioness de Nesle. 
——London, 3rd February 1560, 





* La Marque. { Sir George Howard, the Master of the armoury. 
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86. BisHor Quapra to the DucueEss of Parma. 


I wrote to your Highness three days since by a courier named 
John Xquipens, who brought me some letters from certain 
Hollanders respecting reprisals. By him I replied to your 
Highness’ despatches on 15th and 23rd ultimo, and advised you 
of all matters here. Since then I have learnt that on the day of 
the Purification the Queen ordered all the English people who were 
attending mass at the French Ambassador's to be arrested. This 
was done with very little respect for the ambassador, and in the 
presence of a multitude of people who had collected before the house 
to witness the arrests. On the same day an Englishman came to 
my house whilst Mass was being said and entered the chapel to see 
those who were present. He left with some threatening words 
against them, although no one in my household took any notice of 
it at the time, and no mention of it has been made since. The 
reason of this step was that the Queen had heard that there were 
many people in London who attended inass, as indeed there are very 
many, and she feared that this might be a means of their carrying 
on clandestine communications with the French Ambassador. She 
has therefore ordered that great vigilance should be exercised in 
future in this matter, and I expect they wish in this way also to 
hinder the congregation of catholies who meet together where Mass 
is said. On the other hand she is trying to please them somewhat 
by ordering the restoration of tho crosses on the altars which would 
haye been already ordered but for the confusion and dissension 
amongst the heretic bishops themselves and others who have charge 
of religious matters. 


On the same day, whilst the earl of Arundel and the Adiniral were 
in the Queen’s presence chamber they began discussing this question, 
and on the Admiral saying that those who were disobedient in 
religious matters ought to suffer an exemplary and severe punish- 
ment, the earl of Arundel replied that such punishment would he 
inexpedient and unsafe, and might result unfavourably to the 
Queen’s interests. They thereupon not only came to rough words, 
but fell to fisticuffs and grabbing each other's beards. “The Queen 
passed it over and pretended not to have seen it, calling them to her 
to play before her so that they might be obliged to talk together and 
so make peace, This was done, but with a great sacrifice of the 
Queen’s dignity, and really everyone here does now what best 
pleases him, and at the very gates of London robberies are com- 
mitted in broad daylight. Only the day before yesterday one of 
Paget's servants took one of his master’s daughters from the house 
and carried her to his own. They say he will marry her, and I hear 
that the affair was not done without the connivance of powerful 
people who bear ill will to Paget. He is so grieved that I really 
think it will kill him, The duke of Holstein is expected here, and 
Somerset House has been set apart for him. They say also that the 
son of the king of Sweden is expected, and that he will come with a 
large number of ships and a great sum of money. I have not 
written about this as I have considered it a picce of gossip, and also 
that he cannot arrive in time to influence the matters which now 
absorb them, namely, the turning of the French out of Scotland 
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before any more troops can be sent thither by the king of France. 


If His Majesty (the king of Spain) do not interfere the help of the 
“Swedish fleet will not be of much use to them without the aid of 
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those wh¢ can divert the French forces on land. 

The English ships have had a brush with some French before 
Leith. The affair is related in different ways by both sides, but it 
is certain that although no great damage has been done as yet, they 
have come to blows. ‘The English say the French were the aggressors 
and bombarded them from an island opposite Leith, and the French 
assert that the others went to steal the island from them under the 
guiso of friendship. All concur in saying that the French have left 
the open and retired to their fortresses where they are much pressed. 
The Queen received a post yesterday, but they are more guarded 
with me even than with the French so that I have not yet been able 
to learn the facts.-—London, 7th February 1560. 


87. Bishop Quapra to the CouNT DE FERIA. 


The Catholie religion has been suppressed in Ireland, although not 
without great opposition. I cannot write about this as I should like 
as T ain so troubled and, perhaps, it would make your Lordship 
more troubled still if I wore to tell you what I suspect about it. 
Suffice to say that if we are content to Jet God's cause go by the 
board it will not take much to drag us down with it. 


The Queen rides out every day into the country on a Neapolitan 
courser or a jemiet to exercise for this war, seated gn one of the 
saddles they use here. She makes a brave show and bears herself 
gallantly. 


Tn short, the people here are full of warfare and armaments.— 
London, 12th February 1560. 


88. BisHop QuapRrA to the DUCHESS OF PARMA. 


On the 6th instant I wrote to your Highness by the regular 
courier from Antwerp. The news since then is that the Qucen has 
ordered more trocps to be raised, and they say she will fit out as 
many as five-and-twenty ships besides those she has already. This 
work has been commenced with all haste, and [ also understand 
that she has obtained 300,000 ducats on the credit of the king of 
Sweden, which are being brought from Bremen or Lubeck. Ido 
not know whether these preparations are made out of fear that 
these being made by the French may be for the purpose of the 
invasion of this country on the Cornish coast to divert these people 
from Scotch affairs. The news from Seotland is the same as 
T wrote to your Highness last week, namely, that the Queen’s ships 
had maltreated aud even captured some French ships, and had 
stationed themselves at the mouth of the Frith on an islet called 
May, so that it would appear impossible that succour can reach the 
French that way. The duke of Norfolk was to leave in the middle 
of the month with the land forces, Lord Grey going in command of 
the cavalry as lieutenant of the duke, and George Howard as 
colonel of a thousand horse. 
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There arrived here this week two sloops, one belonging to Henry 
Cornels and tle other Mathias Gorjas, Flemings, loaded. with arms, 
which are being landed at the Tower of London. 

Rigorous proceedings are being taken against those who are 
discovered to have attended mass, and in Ireland the Parliament 
passed the same decree about religion as here, although against 
great opposition, and in spite of the refusal of the earl of Desmond 
and others to take any part in it. Preachers and books are being 
sent there, whilst on the other hand the Queen insists that the 
crosses shall be again restored, and the altars placed in the 
churches; but on these points there is very great division among 
these bishops. 

Count Helfenstcin is in great trouble because, he says, Preyner 
has written to him that he had given your Highness an account of 
affairs here and had received no reply, as he expected. He also 
tells him privately that he had heard that His Majesty was going 
to send his son here, but I think Preyner must be mistaken in this, 
as does the Count. : 

A new French ambassador has arrived here, the former one being 
a creature of the Constable not having been satisfactory. I have 
learnt that two Scotsmen of rank are hidden in Cecil’s house, but 
Ihave not been able to discover who they are, although some 
people think the earl of Arran is one of them. I hear also that two 
men arrived here from Sweden three days ago with letiers for the 
King’s son here, and I am told they do not bring favourable news 
about the prince of Sweden’s coming. He spoke to the Queen after 
he had received the despatch, and was apparently dissatisfied. 
I think they are treating him in the same way as they did the 
Archduke Charles, and that the king of Sweden does not care to 
send his son on so uncertain a business as this is, seeing the answer 
the Queen gives to all who approach her about her marriage. 
Last night a courier was despatched to the duke of Norfolk, and 
I understand he is instructed to enter Scotland with the troops he 
has without waiting for the whole force to be collected, They say 
that two of the principal of the Scotch rebels have gone over to the 
Queen Regent's side. If once they begin to do that these people 
will find themselves very much deceived.—London, 12th February 
1560. 


89. Bisnor QuapRA to the Kina. 


Since mine of 8rd instant, the following has happened. Three days 
ago I was talking to the Queen on other matters when she turned 
the conversation to the marriage again. I had no desire to avoid 
the subject, but I did not wish to deal with it formally, so I begged 
her to think over what I had so often said, and if she had anything 
fresh to say to send for Count Helfenstein, which she said she 
would. Her one theme is to complain of the Emperor, and make 
out that the difficulty arises from him. Yesterday she sent for the 
Count and for me, and gave us to understand in a roundabout way 
that the fault of the business not being concluded lay with the 
Emperor for not sending his son. The Count thought well to show 
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her the last instructions he had from the Emperor, in which His 
Majesty agrees to send his son if she only wants to satisfy herself 
as to his person. In sight of this she said that although she 
thought the needs of her.kingdom and the pressure of her subjects 
would render it necessary for her to marry soon, she will not say 
that she is determined to marry the Archduke, even though his 
person should satisfy her, until she has seen him. The Count was 
not satisfied with this, and they agreed that she should again write 
to the Emperor about it, and show the letter to the Count before it 
was sent. If he approves of it the letter is to go, and if not it is to 
be withdrawn. He told her plainly that if she did not promptly 
make up her mind, and that in a better way than hitherto, he 
expected orders to return home, which seemed to trouble her 
exceedingly, as she perceives that her tricks are being seen through. 
The son of the king of Sweden wants to go home too, and she 
understands that if the Count departs, not only will the French 
despise her but her own people as well, and, in the event of the 
Scotch business turning out badly for ker, as it probably will, 
she will be left helpless. Ido not treat this matter with her as 
I formerly did, as I want her to understand that I am not deceived 
by her, and shall not fail to let your Majesty know what I think. 
The Count also does his duty with a sufficiently high hand. He 
thinks that if she could be got to write to the Emperor in such 
a way as would allow him to risk sending his son, the Archduke 
should come post at once, before she or anyone else knew of his 
coming or expected him, and she would then be foreef immediately 
on his arrival either to accept him or reject him, which it is 
impossible she would dare to do, seeing that all the country desires 
him, and knows the match with him would bring honour and 
defence as well as the favour of your Majesty. It would seem. also 
that she could not possibly make use of this unexpected and sudden 
visit of the Archduke either as a screw on the French or as a 
stopgap for her own people, nor, indeed, for any of her purposes; 
but on the contrary would find herself outwitted if she thought to 
use it for any such end. I, for my part, still believe that she will 
not write to the Emperor in such a way as to allow him to send his 
son. The French are very anxious to know what is being done in 
this marriage, and theic newly arrived ambassador here, the Queen ‘ 
tells me, has spoken to her about it very artfully. He has also 
asked me a good many questions about it, by which I understand 
that he means to upset it if opportunity occurs. 

The other day the Queen’s ships which went to Scotland entered 
the Frith and arrived off Leith fort, whence the French opened fire 
upon them and damaged two of the ships. The English shot at 
them and placed their artillery on a small island near the fort, but 
they could do no damage as they were too far off. In the meanwhile 
three French ships came up with munitions and stores, and the 
English went at them and drove them ashore on the land held by 
the rebels who sacked them, and they were afterwards taken by the 
English ships which still remain at the same place and provide 
themselves with what they require from the Scotch by purchase, 
having refused to accept supplies without payment. ‘The Queen 
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Regent sent a trumpeter from Edinburgh to ask the English whether 
they came as friends or foes, and if they had been sent by the queen of 
England and meant to help the rebels. The Queen says that Winter, 
the vice-adimiral, answered that they had come there as friends, but 
had found enemies, and that the queen of England having sent them to 
Berwick, the weather had forced them to the place where they were 
and that they did not mean to help the rebels, only in so far as they 
were unjustly treated by the Queen Regent. The Queen Regent sent to 
ask the same questions of the duke of Norfolk who was at Newcastle, 
and who answered that he came to the frontier only to protect the 
realm of England. Five or six days ago both the French ambassadors, 
the old one and the one that has just arrived, went together to the 
Queen and showed her a letter from the Queen Regent of Scotland 
in which, as this Queen avers, there were certain injurious expressions 
about her, The rest of the letter contained an account of what had 
passed with the ships, differing however from the English account in 
saying that the vessels had arrived there in perfectly fine weather in 
no need or danger, and they had replied to the trumpeter to the 
cffect that it was true they had come to help the Congregation as 
persons who were being oppressed and aggrieved by the French. 
After the ambassadors had shown this letter, they said the Queen 
Regent would send hither a herald to ask on what terms this Queen 
wished to be with her, as friend or foe, and on the Ambassador 
Noailles leaving, he asked her to decide on this point as he wished 
to send word to his master. She answered them very confusedly 
and at last said she would send her decision.. The next day she 
sent Cecil and Mason to them to say that she would be friendly or 
otherwise with the French according as they gave her cause to be. 
They then wanted to know whether the cause was already given or 
whether it was only feared it might be given in the future. The 
answer was that they could best judge of that by their own actions 
and intentions, I think they have discussed here all the various 
gricvances and complaints that both parties have against each other. 
So far as concerns the arms and title assumed by the king of France, 
there would probably be no great difficulty in the French abandoning 
them, but as regards withdrawing their troops from Scotland and 
leaving the country to the natives, which is the point “tapon which 
all turns, they say they will never consent to it. The English on the 
other hand set forth that without this they shall never be safe, and 
the people whom the French call rebels the English regard as true 
and faithful subjects of their Queen, as they only seek to free their 
country from the tyranny of the French. In short they could not 
agree, and the ambassador sent a courier to France to be followed 
by the Ambassador Noailles. They feel sure that the marquis of 
Elbeouf, who will leave Dieppe this week with 10 ships will be 
attacked by the English, and I believe they are not mistaken as the 
Queen first and Cecil afterwards told me about it, and said that they 
will use every effort to turn the French out of Scotland and to 
prevent help reaching them, especially victuals, of which they are 
certainly in sore need, I do not see how she can deal with the 
French in any other way, or satisfy the Scotch whom she has 
promised not to come to terms unless they do so first. 
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There have lately been here two Scotsmen, a secretary of their 
Council and another gentleman. ‘The French think ib was the earl 
of Arran himself. They came to bring the treaties signed and sealed 
by all the members of the Congregation, and have taken back the 
Queen’s signature. Twelve hostages will be sent to the duke of 
Norfolk who will scleet six. They say that the earl of Huntly has 
sent his son, Lord Gordon, to the duke of Norfolk to assure him 
that he, five Earls and four Barons will go over to the side of the 
Congregation on receiving certain assurances and help from the Queen. 
The latter says she does not think of sending any land forces at 
present as the Scotch do not need thein, but only artillery and stores, 
but when it may be necessary, she will send 2,000 veteran troops she 
has at Berwick, besides some 5000 more scattered along the frontier, 
and 1,600 horsemen for her safety. The Queen also says that the 
French will send one of the three ships they have taken with means 
to fortify a town which she thought was Eyemouth, although the 
French say they were only going to fortify St. Andrews. I replied 
to this relation made to me by the Queen and Cecil by showing 
great disapproval of what is being done on both sides, and I have 
not been silent about the evil which may arise from the delay of 
Viscount Montague who left here 20 days ago, and has not embarked 
yet for want of a vessel. All this shows how small is the desire of 
the Queen to consult your Majesty on her affairs. The Queen and 
Cecil answered ine that they devoutly wished your Majesty would 
consider them and mediate. I told the Qucen I thought it late in 
the day to talk about meditation and scttlement, és the question 
would be decided by the end of March, to which she answered that 
she well knew that even though they turned out the French now 
they would remain in constant war with them, and the French 
would bring all their power against this country as she had heard 
they were preparing to do. I did not care to give any reply to this 
about the mediation, but I tried to find out what preparations’ she 
referred to as being made by the French. The Queen says she has 
seen letters trom the Rheingraf to a certain colonel in the pay of the 
king of Denmark, to the effect that he is to try to fit out 40 vessels 
in Hamburg to embark cavalry and infantry for Scotland, and that 
he promised to land his soldiers where there was plenty to be gained 
and good quarters to be had. In addition to this they have learnt 
that the Duke d’Aumale is getting ready a great fleet with warlike 
material to be sent to this country. Both the Queen and Cecil 
assured me of this, and it is plain they are now really alarmed, so 
that those who advised the Queen to begin this war are very uncasy 
about it, The earl of Arundel and the Admiral came to blows on 
the subject in the palace the other day ; Arundel having said that 
those who had plunged the Queen into war were traitors to her. 
Certainly there is not a man high or low in the county who is not 
dissatisfied, and their only hope rests on this imarriage with the 
Archduke; but the Qucen must hear but little of it, for I sce no 
attempt at improvement, cither in action or appearances. In fact 
her carelessness increases, and ruin to her and others is the only 
result to be expected. 
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The Parliament held in Ireland ended in the issue of a deeree 
changing the religion to that of England, but they only passed it 
with so much opposition and tumult that five bishops have been 
arrested, and a great. number of the knights and noblemen of the 
island, amongst whom are the earl of Desmond and Grand O’Neil* 
would rfot take part in the passing of it. The decree has been 
carried out in Dublin, and the rest of the country has been given 
until May. 

Duke Adolph is expected here soon. It was he who sent the 
Rheingraf’s letters I have mentioned, and he is coming to try to 
marry the Queen. 

Tt is said here that Hans Guillem of Saxony is raising troops and 
declares that he is going to war against the king of Denmark, but I 
am not sure whether this is not another French trick if they have 
not succeeded in doing what the Rheingraf wanted, shipping troops 
at Hamburg. 


90. The Kriya to QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Letter of eredence for Seigneur de Glajon. He affectionately 
salutes his dear sister and kinswoman froin whose letters of 14th 
December he learns that she and her council desired to refer certain 
matters of the highest importance to his consideration. He thinks © 
better to avoid long written communications that might give rise to 
delay and misunderstanding, and to send Seigneur de Glajon for 
whose words he bespeaks credence and attention on a subject so 
important to the future prosperity and tranquillity of her country.— 
Toledo, 6th March 1560. 


91. Bishop Quapra to Count pe FERIA. 


His urgent need of money—beseeches help. The Emperor's 
ambassador has been my guest for six months, and I must feed 
him and those who come to visit him. Besides this, not a day 
passes that I am not besieged by poor clergymen and students whom 
they have turned out of their benefices and colleges and who come 
to beg for charity. I cannot help relieving them, and when I can no 
longer do go, I will gladly give place to anyone who will come bere 
and go through what I have to suffer. T gave Rastelo (Rastell ?) 
twenty-five crowns the other day for clothes. He is preaching 
sceretly in the desert like an apostle. Every day I have to find 
money for somebody, and I am deeply in debt. 

‘The coming of the personages to be sent by His Majesty hither 
and to France will do more harm than good it they are only coming 
to talk, as the Catholics expect much more than that, but in any 
case they will be too late as the good or ill will be done before they 
arrive; the army hav.ng to leave here within a fortnight to attack 
the French. ‘The Queen will have to take the matter up more 
warmly than she thought, as Randolph tells me the rebel forces are 








* Shan or John O'Neil, who was frequently called by his friends in Treland O’Neil the 
Great. 
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very few, and the Scotch people are making no move as she expected. 
She is in danger and much alarmed, and this is the time to do what 
ought to be done, but if we are to be always on the defensive and to 
continue to palliate such things, I can ouly say patience! although 
I well know we shall never have such an opportunity again. All 
are with us, and the very heretics are sick of % I do not presume 
to speak openly of the matter in this spirit, as T am not a turbulent 
or boasting person, and do not want to appear so. Lord Robert has 
sent Sidney to speak to me, and I have spoken plainly to him, and 
have even let the Queen see how pained Iam. Sidney says some- 
thing about \our Lordship’s writing to Robert about the licenses 
(for the Countess and Clarentius), but I told him I had forgotten all 
about that, and was dissatisfied with his brother-in-law tor other 
reasons, He (Lord Robert) is the worst and most procrastinating 
young man I ever saw in my life, and not at all courageous or 
spirited. I have brought all the artillery I can to bear upon him, 
and, by my faith! if it were uot for some fear of our own house I 
would soon give the historians something to talk about. Not a man 
in England but cries out at the top of his voice that this fellow is 
ruining the country with his vanity—7th March 1560. 


92. BisHor QuaprRa to the Kina, 


By copy of a letter which I enclose, your Majesty will learn what 
the queen of England’s fleet did in Scotland on the 15th ultimo, 
since when the French have maltreated the Scots in some engage- 
ments of small importance in which the Jinglish tookeno part. The 
English are not quite satisfied as they have not yet received the 
hostages they asked for and especially since the French have 
announced that their King would pardon the rebels, who on their 
side will be glad to have forgiveness and to separate from the league 
they have entered into with this Queen. 

Four days since the Queen Regent of Scotland sent a herald here 
for the purpose of asking the Queen whether the action of her ships 
in Scotland was taken by her orders, and if not to dernand restitution 
and redress for the damage done. .The day following this demand 
letters arrived here from the king of France to his ambassador and 
from Throgmorton to the Queen. The King writes nearly the 
same'as the Scots herald had said, and Throgmorton advises that 
they have asked him the reasons for the Queen’s action, and on 
his declaring them Cardinal Lorraine had promised hin that 
satisfaction shonld be given to her. The French ambassador here 
has made the same offer to the Queen and Council and a committee 
has been appointed to discuss the questions at issue. As regards the 
usurpation by the King of the arms and style of England he offers 
to abandon them on condition that the Queen shall appoint, a person 
to meet a representative of the king of France and decide whether 
he has a right to them or not. This the Queen is disinclined to do 
as she does not wish to bring her rights into question. As to the 
withdrawal of the French troops from Scotland, which is the real 
difficulty, the ambassador proposes that when the rebels and the 
English have laid down their arms both by land and sea and returne 1 
to their homes, the French will withdraw all their forces excent 
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five companies of 300 to 400 foot soldiers each, and a pardon shalt 
be given to all. The government of the county will be handed 
over to the Scots and the French will only retain possession of four 
or five strong places. There is a great deal of difficulty about this 
which has been increased by Throgmorton’s letters urging them on 
no accoufit to believe what is said here as he knows for certain that 
the real aim of the French is to victual their fortresses and stand 
firm, with the object, when opportunity offers, to catch these people 
unawares and invade this country. The discussion is still proceeding, 
but I think it will come to nothing, as it seems to me as if the Queen 
were determined to try whether she cannot turn them out altogether. 
The French persuade themselves that a settlement will be effected, 
and with this end they are bearing themselves with extreme 
solicitude and humility although outside they still flourish about 
and make as many friends as they can, both Catholics and heretics, 
What will be most likely to influence the Queen is the laxity of 
the rebels and the fact that the people of the country make no move 
as it was assured they would do as soon as her fleet arrived there. 
Thave urged both sides to make peace, and, whilst preserving my 
ordinary demeanour towards both of them, I have shown a little 
more leaning towards the Queen but telling her still how badly she 
is acting. She persists in her resolve and says that she not only 
desires to protect herself, but also to be avenged, and is providin, 
herself with ships and money and sehding the priticipal gentlemen o 
the country to the ports, some of which are to be fortified. She is 
expecting Duke Adolph, who has offered her 24 standards if she need 
them, The French ambassador says that the troops which the Count 
of Oldendurg was trying to raise in Saxony were on account of fears 
about Metz and the Empire although it was published that they 
were to be sent hither. The idea, however, is now abandoned, and 
the ambassador confesses that the Queen” had good reasons for 
distrust, as he says his master had no right to question her legitimacy, 
seeing that King Henry, her father, had acknowledged her. So far 
as I understand the Queen and her Council do not believe any of 
this, although I do not see how they can persevere in the path they 
have taken. : 

The Queer tel]s me that the son of the king of Sweden will soon 
go to Flanders, where he will wait until it is time for him to return 
to his own country, but the French have an idea that it is to raise 
money that he is going, and if nothing else can be done, to arrange 
his brother's inarriage. With regard to the match with the Archduke 
there is no news and in my opinion will be none. The letter she (the 
Queen) promised to write to the Emperor has never been written 
and will end like the other letters, a copy of one of which (that 
taken by the ambassador Preyner) I send to your Majesty that you 
tay see what she says about the late Queen Mary of sainted memory 
having tried to force her into marriage and imprisoned and ill-treated 
her in consequence, which if it were true your Majesty would know, 
I also send copy of the Emperor's reply, by which it would seem 
that he withdraws fiom the negotiation although he instructs 
Count Helfenstein to stay here. The latter has not yet delivered 
the letter as he waits to see what she will write to the Emperor. 
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The king of France told Throgmorton he was surprised that 
his mistress should try to disturb his Kingdom hy means of religious 
dissension, and the ambassador here said the same thing to the 
Queen, as five or six principal people can testify. It is asserted here 
that the Pope is inclined to proclaim her and place an interdict on 
the kingdom, whercat she is somewhat concerned, as she fears it may 
estrange your Majesty from her, and she tells me that she is desirous 
that a concilio should be held and that she is not so fond of this 
new theology as I think, and other things of that sort, which if I did 
not know her character, might perhaps convince me; but it is all 
compliment. Count Helfenstein was present at this conversation 
and on ote occasion was going to write to the Emperor about 
the concilio, but she stopped talking about it as soon as she saw he 
took her at her word. 

I understand that if any disaster happens to the Queen’s life or 
estate the Catholics will raise to the throne a son of the countess 
of Lennox, and this talk, according to what Puget tells me, is well 
founded. Both the lad and his parents are strong Catholics, and 
they say he is very promising and of good parts. The Queen signifies 
her intention of declaring Lord Hastings as her successor, but he 
himself is quite of a different opinion and goes in constant dread of 
being sent to the Tower. 

So great is the common dissatisfaction with the Queen and her 
mode of life that it is quite marvellous that so much delay should 
oceur without some disaster happening to her, and it will not be 
from any fault of the French if it be not attempted. » 

If a settlement is not shortly arrived at I think they will propose 
that during the Queen’s life their claims shall not be pressed, 
but that if she die without children it will not be considered 
unreasonable that the rights of the queen of Scots should prevail. 
The French «ambassador has just been here telling me this and giving 
me an account of what he is doing. I answered him that, as both 
the Queens are young and without children, it is useless to discuss ~ 
what may happen after our time, and we had better look to the 
preservation of the State and the public peace. He is so suspicious 
of the marriage of the Avchduke that I think it gives them more 
anxiety than the question of Scotland, although they pretend to the 
contrary. Ihave heard that he has said that the peace between 
your Majesty and the King his master was made by men who were 
prisoners, and if it had been made by others your Majesty would not 
have got such good terms. Iam sure he has said this, and I think 
his aim is rather to show strength and confidence than to sound the 
Queen and her friends. He is a man of ability and I cannot believe he 
speaks at-random. He also declares that all the trouble in Seotland 
arises from their objection to the change of religion there, whereas 
the Queen says that neither she nor the Scots care anything about 
it, and it has never been mentioned. In short they are trying to 
win over people here, and if the natural enmity of the two nations 
do not prevent them, they certainly will not fail through any want 
of diligence and urbanity of their own. On the other hand the 
name of your Majesty is generally venerated to an extraordinary 
degtec. T say generally, because, with the exception of the Queen 
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and those who surround her, particularly the heretics, everyone else 
is calling out for and desiring your Majesty. Ido not like to omit 
telling your Majesty this as I think you should know the state of 


_ affairs. The French ambassador also told me that if they did not 


come to terms with the Queen they would probably get the Pope 
to proceed against her, and he wanted to know what your Majesty 
would do in such case. I evaded the subject, although I said that the 
kings of Spain had never failed to obey the apostolic See in things 
that were just. As I have said, Iam sure they are alarming the 
Queen very much about this, and she thinks probable that in such 
case your Majesty would withdraw your friendship from her. 
Yesterday, when she was giving me an account of her affairs and 
came to this subject of the Pope’s declaration, she said that at all 
events she would be victa sed non suplea: and thus consoles herself 
‘whatever happens. Every possible preparation is being made for war, 
and they have already eight or ten armed vessels to send to the Cornish 
coast as they fear the French may send that way some reinforcements 
which they might disembark at Dumbarton and march to Leith 
through a friendly country. They have also ordered troops to be 
raised to provide against any attack of the French on the coast. 
Cuptain Randolph tells me he thinks that the present state of 
things is doomed, and if it were not for leaving his home he would 
go and serve your Majesty in Spain. He came from Berwick thé day 
before yesterday and says that 12 days ago the French gave the Scots 
a good trouncing, and if the Queen does not send troops from here 
the-rebel forces are insignificant. The troops now on the-frontier do 
not exceed 10,000 men. In Leith there are 3,000 harquebuasiers and 
60 pieces of artillery. He says the fortitication is not very good, as it 
is of sand, of mean construction and is situated in a flat country, and 
he assures me that unless those who capture it are very good soldiers | 
they wi]l waste their time. He says that so great is the Queen’s . 
need of cornpetent officers that he does not know three in the whole 
army who are fit to command 200 foot. I do not think the duke 
of Norfolk is included in these, but the lieutenant-general Lord Grey 
is. It is to be hoped they will speedily be confounded... . . . 

I have kept this letter open to learn what has been arranged 
between the Queen and the French ambassador. The following are 
the terms. 

Respecting the title assumed by the king of France and his wife 
of kings of England, they abandon it entirely. Respecting the arms, 
it is to be investigated if the Queen of Scots, being heiress apparent 
on the death of Elizabeth without children, can assuine the arms by 
right quartered with her own in the lower sinister quarter of the 
escutcheon. The Queen will not enter into any compromise or send 
representatives to discass the question elsewhere, and the Queen of 
Scots will be urged to send a person here to allege her claim. 

Respecting the withdrawal of French troops from Scotland, which 
is the difficult point, the ambassador has promised that whenever 
the English withdraw their ships and army and the Scotch rebels 
lay down their arms and beg for mercy from the king of France he 
will pardon them and withdraw his trovps, leaving only four 
eompanies of 250 men each to garrison four fortresses which the 
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King holds there, and in future all government offices are to be given 
to natives. : : 

The English are not content that any French should remain, and 
the king of France is be to consulted on this point. With regard 
to the withdrawal of troops, as the French say that they have no 
preparations made the English offer to let them come by land in 
small numbers or will furnish ships to take them to France and will 
give hostages that they receive no ill-treatment. 

As there is a difficulty as to which side shall hegin to disband 
the English promise that if the French will first send away one third. 
of their force they, the English, will disperse an equal number of their 
men and fleet. So that in three operations the disarmament will be 
concluded. The great difficulty, however, is still the demand that 
no French should remain and as it appears that both sides are firm 
on this point much still remains to be done. 

The Queen appears very dissatisfied, and Cecil too, and I assume 
from this that they are not pleased with the arrangement, but as the 
Scotch business is turning out so badly for them, and they have never 
been able to get the hostages they expected or to do any solid work, 
they will have to take what terms they can get from the French 
for the present. The French are very accommodating in everythin 
so long as they keep the fortresses with sufficient troops to hold 
them, and the disturbances in the country cease, which will enable 
them, if they desire, to invade this country whenever they think fit, 
and catch it unawares and disarmed. The only way the Queen can 
prevent it is to change her mode of life and opinions. I have told 
her so many times. and she now sees it like everybody else; but I 
cannot hope that God will move her to mend matters. 

Count Helfenstein has gone to give her the Emperor's letter, of which 
enclose copy, withdrawing totally from the negotiations for the 
marriage unless something clear and definite is agreed upon. This 
is an advisable course considering the state in which things are.— 
London, 7th March 1560. 


98. BisHop QuaprA to the Ducuess or Parma. 


The Queen has not more than 8,000 infantry in order, and will 
not employ the people living near the frontier, as they are mostly 
Catholics. Captain Randolph thinks the English will not succeed. 

The Queen is in great doubt of the duke of Norfolk, and is sorry 
she gave him the command. 

They have 25 ships ready, but the crews are only on paper. 
Cecil says the Queen will never consent to marry the Archduke, in 
consequence of the difference of faith. They are all so obstinate 
that they will sacrifice everything for this. 

The people in the country are so anxious to have Lady Margaret's 
son for King, that not only would he be universally accepted if the 
Queen were to die without issue, but I am told that at the first 
opportunity, even now, many Catholic lords would proclaim him 
King. In any case they will not have any more women to rule 
them as they are so afraid of foreign influence. He has the best 
right of any of the claimants, and is the best in every way, but it is 
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feared that the French want to get hold of him.—London, 15th March 
1560. ; 


94, The SAME to the Same. 


By the letter enclosed for His Majesty your Highness will see the 
haste with which the Queen is carrying out her intentions with 
regard to the war, and of how little avail are all efforts made to 
detain her. She has gathered fresh encouragement from the tumults 
in France, which tumults the people here wish to answer by a 
declaration of war, and to add fuel to the fire, the neutral Seots 
have, many of them, gone over to the heretics. On the other hand, 
things here are not so quiet as they look, and there are men whom 
they dare uot summon hither, and who would not come if they did. 
I aim astonished, as things are going, that a general rising should 
not take place. I think M. de Glajon’s coming would be very 
opportune, and that he should not be so meek as we have all been 
this year. 1 hope His Majesty has given due orders. 


I beseech your Highness to pardon me if I venture to beg that 
you will sometimes order my letters to be answered, but, placed as 
Lam here, I am obliged to be troublesome, as His Majesty has 
ordered me to communicate with you.—London, 26th March 1560. 


95. BisHor Quapra to the Kine. 


On the 7th instant I sent your Majesty the heads of the negotia- 
tiofis for peace between the Qucen and the French ambassador, and 
two days afterwards I sent to Madame de Parma a special messenger 
to tell her privately the present state of affairs and the danger 
which I think threatens. I have since written to her Highness 
again, and Iam sure a full account will have been sent to your 
Majesty up to the 13th instant. Since therf the bishop of Valence* 
has arrived here and has laid down four propositions to the Queen ; 
firstly, that the King is desirous of keeping the peace with her and 
all the world ; secondly, that certain injuries, which he specified, 
had been done to Frenchmen by her agents; thirdly, that it was 
necessary for him tc know whether these injuries had been done 
by her orders, not so much for purposes of redress or treating of 
past acts as to take measures for the future; and fourthly, that if 
the Queen had any cause of complaint against him they should be 
remedied to her satisfaction, and if they were such as are covered 
by the treaty of Cambresi they shall be investigated and redressed 
at once, but if they were matters that required new discussion and 
inquiry, orders should be given for an inquiry to be held in a 
friendly way, as is provided by the treaties, without recourse to arms, 
For this purpose he said the personage who would be sent by your 
Majesty to mediate on both sides would be available, which personage 
‘ t I believe the Queen answered very bitterly — 
but at last they got to the discussion of the heads, whereon the 





* Jeun de Moulue, bishop of Valence, the most adroit of French statesman of his time, 
with the exception perhaps of Cardinal Lorraine. 
f Original torn, 
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main difference exists. With regard to the arms some alteration 
was made, as Throgmorton writes that the promise made here by 
Ambassador Sourre, that they should be abandoned, at once, was 
not tatified by Cardinal Lorraine, who said the ambassador had no 
authority to promise it. But the alteration in this does not amount 
to much, as the Bishop would not stand ontthe point if a fair 
ariswer were given to the rest. With regard to the style there was 
more trouble, as the Bishop alleged that at Chateau Cambresi the 
English commissioners knew that the queen of Scots used the title, 
“si they made no objection whatever. The Queen was very angry 
at this, and said he did not tell the truth. 

As regards the withdrawal of the troops from Scotland the Bishop 
began by making very large promises, but as the end of it all was 
that the fortresses were to remain in the hands of the French; the 
Queen stopped the discussion and referred him to the Council, which 
treated him no better than she had done. He asked them to let 
him pass on to Scotland promising if they did that he would pacify 
all the rebels in accordance with the treaties which exist between 
France and Scotland, especially with regard to the withdrawal of 
troops, for which, he said, he had full authority, which they there- 
upon asked to see. He showed them his instructions in which he 
js directed, in case the Scots themselves request the departure of 
the French troops, to tell the Queen Regent to dismiss the greater 
part of them. This ended the interview, both he and they being 
displeased. . 

The next day the Queen sent a man to the duke of Norfolk to 
order him to enter Scotland with the ariny, The two following 
days, Saturday and Sunday, were spent in comparing instructions. 
ahd yesterday, Monday, Secretary Cevil and Dr. Wotton eame to 
me from the Queen to say that as she had heard that the object of 
the bishop of Valence’s visit was only to waste time ahd pass on to 
Scotland and no reply having been sent, as was promised by the 
24th instant, either to the communications to the King through 
Noailles, or to those by the present ambassador, she and the Council 
had decided to order the duke of Norfolk to enter Scotland with 
the army and join the Scots. She had advice that they had taken 
the field on the 20th instant, but as she was desirous that all the 
world should see that she was a friend of peace, she had instructed 
the duke of Norfolk to send word to the Queen Regent that if she 
would dismiss the troops she had with her and let the natives hold 
the fortresses and live in freedom according to their own laws and 
customs he would not bring his army in to molest her. For her 
greater justification she said that against the French nation she had 
no complaint to make, but only against the house of Guise, which 
had tyrannised over France and was the mortal enemy of the 
English, and she conveyed this to me that all the world should see 
how this war began. I answered that having . ..... .* 
T thought, as indeed I had told her personally, that she might have 
awaited his arrival, which perhaps might have altered her decision. 





* Torn in original. 
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Cecil then said that the decision could not be altered or delayed. 
I answered that no doubt they knew their own business best, but 
that I could do no more than hear what they had to say, and await 
the arrival of M. de Glajon to fulfil your Majesty’s commission, 
They asked me whether the person your Majesty was sending 
to Frange was going from Flanders or from Spain, and seemed to 
attach some importance to this. I told them I did not know who it 
would be, although I thought that for convenience he would 
probably go from Spain. We spoke about their preparations for the 
war which they say are ona very large scale, and that they could 
keep 15,000 men at sea for 10 months with the stores they have 
ready. As regards Jand forces they have money enough to furnish 
as large an army as they want. Speaking of the recent tumults 
in France against the King, they seemed to approve of the object of 
them, which they said was only to obviate the tyranny of the house 
of Guise. As it is publicly said here that these tumults are 
suspected by the French to be fomented by the queen of England, 
they gave me explanations in that respect and said that there was no 
Englishman in France, except such as were rebels against England. 
I took good note of this because the man Tremaine, about whom I 
wrote to your Majesty, is there as a rebel since the rising of 
M. Remut. They then left. I was not inclined to tell them that I 
knew that they had sent to the duke of Norfolk three days before, 
as they have been so full of compliments to me lately. To-day 
Doctor Wotton and Mr, Cave* came again to tell me from the 
Queen that she had told the bishop of Valence that she was willin 

for him to go to Scotland and try to pacify them as best he could, 
since he said he had authority to do so, and secret instructions in 
addition. The Queen had also said that she would have a procla- 
mation published declaring that she had no wish to begin war 
against the French, and that she gave leaye for them to come to 
this country and to go backwards and forwards to Scotland; and 
this without mentioning a word about what they said yesterday 
touching the war, although to me they repeated the same things. 
The Bishop will take leave to-morrow and will start for Scotland 
the next day. They seem to have told me ell this to justify 
themselves, and I gave them the same answer as yesterday. 

The Queen and Council were averse to the Bishop’s visit to 
Scotland, and this caused them at first to refuse him license to go, 
They think he is a man who will do very little good there, and they 
say that he formerly went about Ireland in disguise trying to get 
the country handed over to the French. They are not free from 
fear that he may have the same idea still, as the Queen herself 
signified to me. Although I said nothing to her about it I do not 
know what S328. Mie hale + island; but they think best to 
Jet him go in order not to appear Septet . tT determined. 
Still what they say is exactly the reverse of what they do, which is 
to try and embroil your Majesty with the king of France and turn 
the French out of Scotland at the same time. ‘They think that, 
even if they fail in both objects, peace will nevertheless be pre- 
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served to them by your Majesty’s favour. I think matters will not 
be settled until the Queen is undeceived as to what she can do in 
Scotland. I understand that this Bishop brings a letter from your 
Majesty to the king of France, by which it appears your Majesty 
promises him your favour and support. It is quite marvellous low 
this country remains tranquil considering the condition in which it 
is. If any disturbances take place I still believe that the Cathohe 
party will turn to your Majesty. 

I have understood Lord Robert told somebody, who has not kept 
silence, that if he live another year he will be in a very different 
position from now. He is laying in a good stock of arms, and is 
assuming every day a more masterful part in affairs. They say that 
he thinks of divorcing his wife. 

The duke of Holstein is expected here this week, and, however it 
may turn out, your Majesty may be certain that what they have in 
view is to cause war and disquiet to all the world by means of the 
religious question. These heretic preachers, even, are already saying 
from their pulpits that, since the gospel has a power like England 
on its side, there is no need to preach with the tongue but the 
sword, and that this is the only way to resist the power of 
Antichrist, There is never a sermon preached without some 
reference to the multitude of brethren they say they have in Spain 
ft Se 3 Having kept this letter back until to-day, 28th, 
T can now add thereto the declaration of war enclosed. It is drawn 
up in the crafty way in which all things are dong here, but the 
army has orders to enter Scotland. I believe the duke of Norfolk 
will not go with it, but Lord Grey ; the reason being that the Duke 
is suspicious of the Queen and her favourites as she is of him, and 
therefore he has not cared to offer to enter with the army, fearing 
that if the enterprise should not sueceed it might cost him his head, 
and the Queen on her side has not ventured to order him expressly 
to go, but has left him to do as he pleases and either enter with the 
army, or remain on the frontier in charge of the province. The 
proclamation is in accord with the cry of the hereties who have 
disturbed France. Please God that . . . . . . . .* times 
written . . . . . . .* more than Christianity. The bishop 
of Valence took leave of the Queen yesterday prior to setting out 
for Scotland, in the belief that what they had told him about the 
Queen’s wish for peace was in earnest. When he afterwards saw 


the proclamation, however, he was quite in despair of being able to 


effect what he had hoped in Scotland, and is now in doubt as to 
whether he shall go thither or return to France. He came to ask 
for my advice on the point, but I would only say that he must 
do as he thought best in his master’s interests and in accordance 
with his instrustions. When he saw that I would not express an 
opinion he told me he thonght best not to go to Scotland as he 
feared the journey would be fruitless. He also thought now that 
M. de Glajon’s coming woyld be useless, and expressed displeasure 
at his delay. Still I think he will go.—London, 28th March 1860. 





* Torn in original, 
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96. Documents taken by M. pg GLAsON concerning his Commission 
in England, 

His instruetions from the Duchess (of Parma.) 

Copy of instruetions in Spanish given by the King to the 
personage sent to France. 

Copyrof letters from the King to the Duchess of 3rd March 1559 
concerning English affairs, 

Another copy of similars letters from his Majesty to Madame on 
the same, dated 6th March aforesaid. 

Copy of Spanish letter written by his Majesty to bishop de la 
Quadra his Ambassador in England. ; 

A proposal made by Ambassador Throgmorton to the king and 
queen of France and their Council on behalf of the queen of England 
his mistress on the 18th March aforesaid, 

Copy of letter written by the Queen Regent of Scotland to Sieur 
de Noailles on the 28th January 1559. 

Copy of a letter from Cardinal Lorraine and the duke of Guise - 
to the duke of Alba of the 23rd February. 

Credential from Madame to the queen of England, 

Another letter of credence in his favour from her Highness to his 
Majesty's ambassador bishop de la Quadra. 


@7. Der GLason to the Kina, 


Following the letters of your Majesty prior to the 27th ultimo I 
received from her Highness instructions to take steps to prevent a 
rupture between the queen of England and the French in consequence 
of her desire to aid the rebels in Scotland, I started out the same 
day and after about nine days’ delay through bad weatiier I arrived 
here on the 5th instant in the evening. Having communicated my 
commission to Bishop Quadra, your Majesty’s ambassador here, I 
found things in a very different position from what your Majesty 
had been informed, as eight days before my arrival the Queen 
had sent her forces towards Scotland and five days afterwards they 
had entered the country and joined the ‘rebels. This caused me 


_ the greatest perplexity as to how I ought to proceed in the 


execution of my commission, as my instructions contain no 
mention of such an eventuality ; but as I knew that to waste any 
time would be prejudicial and contrary to your Majesty’s intention, 
I considered after several consultations with your ambassador that 
since your Majesty’s orders could not be carried out owing to the 
Queen’s having already joined the rebels and commenced war, and 
also that this step of hers might bring about results that would 
make a reconciliation more difficult than ever, whilst if the Queen 
turned the French out of Scotland a long and severe war might occur, 
and the Queen’s spirit raised by her success might cause even greater 
annoyance to your Majesty: whereas, on the other hand, if the 
French were victorious the Queen might be in danger of losing her 
crown, and your Majesty also forced to interfere and declare war 
with the French, we at last came to the conclusion that I had better 
watch an opportunity of endeavouring to obtain a suspension of 
hostilities from the Queen and the withdrawal of her troops from 
Scotland. In the interim some means of reconciling the differences 
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between this Queen and the king of France might be devised both 
as to the bearing of the arms and style of. this kingdom which the 
king of France has usurped and the other subjects of dispute. I 
hinted at this to-day before introducing formally the subject of my 
commission to her, and on presenting your Majesty’s letters to the 
Queen. When she had read the letters she said, they only answered 
a letter sent to your Majesty some time ago, and that since then 
she had sent her ambassadors to you and written other letters to 
which she was expecting answers. She seemed to convey by this 
that she would not enter into any new communication until she had 
received a reply, but I nevertheless persevered in my purpose and 
pointed out to her that I did not think it true that she was awaiting 
the reply to her said letters complaining to your Majesty of the king 
of France, and that she had not even held her hand untilmy coming 
though she knew I was on my way and would arrive shortly, 
but had even hastened to begin war a week before my arrival. 

To excuse herself from this the Queen answered that she had becn 
awaiting the reply for two or three months from your Majesty and 
and seeing it still tarried she could not avoid taking advantage of 
certain opportunities which were offered to her. She asked me 
whether I came straight from your Majesty or from the Netherlands, 
to which I replied that I came from the Netherlands, and as to the 
delay that had taken place in your Majesty’s reply your ambassador 
told her it was her own fault as she had not advised your Majesty 
of her complaints against the French until she had resolved to make 
war on them, and she had commenced to annoy them af onee of which 
the French had made many complaints to your Majesty and many 
difficulties had arisen therefrom. It was your Majesty’s wish to 
allay these difficulties first, and as you had to obtain information and 
advice on the matter the answer had thus been delayed. The Queen 
answered with some anger that it was too late to withdraw her 
troops or to talk about reconcilation except sword in hand, and she was 
thereupon told that your Majesty did not desire to mix yourself in 
the affair as judge, but only in consideration of fraternal friendship 
and alliance and out of a desire that she should maintain her position 
She had also requested your Majesty’s intervention both by her own 
letters and her instructions to your ambassador, but that if she 
nevertheless did not further desire it she had only to say so to me 
and we would do as she ordered. She then said that she would 
willingly hear us but that before giving any answer about the 
puspension of hostilities, she would like to know what means your 
Majesty suggested to ensure her against the French. I then made her 
a long detailed speech respecting my commission, in fulfilment of 
instructions, I first reminded her of the fraternal friendship your 
Majesty had for her at all times, and the good advice and counsel 
you had always given her both through the Count de Feria and your 
present ambassador and particularly by Don Juan de Ayala, the 
whole object of which was to preserve her kingdom in peace and 
tranquillity. Notwithstanding all this she had voluntarily gone to 
war with the French and had given help to their rebels, and the 
French had complained very much to your Majesty of her proceeding 
and had eyen begged your assistance in so reasonable and just a 
cause, and asked thet the Queen should not be,upheld in so scandalous 
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an action. Although your Majesty saw the French had right on 
their side you had nevertheless defended her and made excuse for her 
by saying that she had armed on great suspicion that the designs of 
the French went beyond the punishment of the rebels, and after long 
disputes between your Majesty and the Ambassador and other 
Ministers of the king of France you had found means of relieving 
her of all suspicion or fear of the king of France and at the same 
time saving his dignity and punishing the rebels. The troops to 
chastise the rebels would be serit by your Majesty from your own 
subjects, of whom the Queen, of course, could feel no doubt although 
they might be in the service of the king of France and no jealousy 
could be engendered. I said I did not on this oecasion propose to 
enter into the numbers of such troops or other details until I heard 
from her whether she wished to avail herself of this plan, but seeing 
that it would be the means of abolishing all suspicion, your Majesty 
wished to persuade her to it and to abstain from helping the rebels, 
I said she ought not to refuse, seeing the state of her affairs and the 
difficulties she was in at present which would continue to increase 
as she had to do with so powerful a prince as the king of France 
who could assail her in many ways. Your Majesty, I said, did not 
doubt that after mature deliberation she would accept the expedient 
proposed, but you did not mean that she should disarnt entirely and 
should keep her frontiers well guarded until the French had retired 
from Scotland and affairs in that country were settled. She answered 
at some length, accusing the French of bad intentions towards her 
which obliged her to be on the alert both as regards Germany and 
the French themselves, and as to helping the rebels (although she did 
not consider these as such and would help to punish them if she did) 
she thought these people were only defending their Queen and the 
rights and liberties of their country and by helping them she 
considered she was assuring her crown and dignity. 

I pointed out to her in reply that your Majesty considered them 
as rebels as they had risen against their sovereign and had changed 
the religion which could not be excused in any way. 

As regards the state of her affairs and her difficulties and expenses 
she replied that she hoped our Lord, whom she called upon to witness 
her sincerity in this matter and who had upheld her in worse 
perplexities and reverses, would sustain her in the future, and she put 
her whole trust in Him. i 

Finally respecting the expedient proposed by your Majesty to send 
your own people to Scotland for her security she answered that 
she thought no other forces should be sent to Sevtland except by the 
king of France although those he had there at present should be 
withdrawn, leaving the country at peace, and she asked me whether 
the king of France was willing that your Majesty should send your 
troops and subjects to Scotland. Thinking that she asked this question 
with no good motive or desire to accede to the proposal, but rather from 
curiosity, [ answered that at present that was not the question, but 
only to obtain her views on the matter. We were not able, however, 
to get her to declare herself, although she showed no surprise. She 
began to tire of the long interview which had lasted about an hour 
and a half, and on seeing this we asked her to be pleased to appoint 
another time to meet us and discuss the matter in the presence of 
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her Council and give us her final decision in order to advise your 
Majesty. She fixed to-mocrow. We send information to your 
Majesty, and as the affair is of so much importance we also inform the 
duchess of Parma, as your Majesty will see by my copies of letters 
enclosed. At the same time I have begged her Highness to instruct me 
how I am to proceed in case the Queen will not Issten to a suspension 
cf hostilities nor accept the proposal made to her by your Majesty 
for her security. My own belief is that she will not agree to either 
as she appears so animated and confident of being able to shortly 
achieve her end, but that she will endeavour to keep us temporising 
with words whilst she works her will, which I cannot prevent except 
by advising her Highness (the Duchess).—London, 7th April 1560 
(béfore Easter). 


99. The Same to the SAME. 


Since writing the enclosed we have received a visit from Secretary 
Cecil on behalf of the Queen to hear from us more fully what we 
had communicated to Her Majesty. We repeated the same argu- 
ments, to the effect that, your Majesty desired above all things that 
the Queen should withdraw her forces from Scotland and abstain 
from helping the rebels there, allowing the Most Christian King to 
chastise them as they deserve, or at least that she should agree to a 
suspension of hostilities for 40 or 50 days, to enable your Majesty to 
be informed of the difficulties that had arisen here, and seek for 
a means of reconciling the differences between her «and the Most 
Christian King. ; 

After a very long conference, lasting about five hours, the said 
Secretary gave us his opinion on three principal points. First he 
excused the Queen for not.awaiting your Majesty's reply, throwing 
the blame thereof on the long delay in sending the answer which - 
she had awaited for three months, and then in order not to lose an 
opportunity that presented itself, it had been necessary for her to 
take measures for her own safety, in order not to be forestalled by 
the French. He then recited at great length the injury the Queen 
had received from the French by the usurpation of the style and 
arms of King of England, and the great danger to which she was 
exposed through the preparations made by the French for the 
invasion of her country with the object of deposing her. 

She had, he said, received trustworthy information of these designs 
both from Germany, France, and elsewhere, and the machinations were 
so evident that she could not ignore them. Finally, Cecil tried to 
persuade us by many reasons and arguments that it was not to your 
Majesty’s interest that the French should make themselves complete 
masters of Scotland, which they easily might do if the Most Christian 
Queen should die without heirs, seeing the forts they now hold. 
Affairs in this country also were in such a condition that, although 
whilst the Queen lived she would peacefully enjoy her kingdom 
with the aid of your Majesty, yet if the Queen were to decide not 
to marry (as she certainly had no great desire to do) the close 
neighbourhood of the king of France in Scotland wonld enable him 
to take possession of this country also at her death, 
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We answered him on each article, first pointing out and clearly 
proving that the blame for the delay he wished to cast upon your 
Majesty should really be laid on the Queen herself, as she had said ~ 
three months ago that she was going to send her ambassadors to 
your Majesty to treat of the contents of the letters in question 
whereas they (the ambassadors) cannot have arrived until last 
month at the earliest. At about the date of the letters, also, she 
began to assail the French as we fully stated to the Queen herself. 
With regard to the complaints against the French, we said that it 
was not licit to avenge verbal injuries otherwise than verbally, and 
that the matters were easy of settlement if they would consent to 
submit them to your Majesty as we had no doubt the French would do. 
We said that the Queen ought not to carry the affair of Scotland, so 
far as to exclude the king of France from his country, and that by 
giving so bad and dangerous an example as helping the rebela with 
so little reason, she was encouraging other States to rebel against 
their lawful rulers. As regarded the alleged preparetions, she tigd- 
no reason to fear, as your Majesty by the means you would propose 
would, ensure her against them. On the, third point we said thet - 
your Majesty did not consider it just or reasonable that for the 
purpose of avoiding or providing against. very remote and distant 
dangers, ste should trouble the common tranquillity.at the present 
time as she was doing at such great expense and paimy,¢nd above all 
by such unjust and dishonest means against her own honour and 
conscience, as it was to help the rebels and heretics in Scotland. 
We said that a long war might bring evils and injuries innumerable 
to her subjects, and these would be caused without the slightest 
necessity or obligation on her part, and seeing that she was com- 
mencing the present war wilfully on an insignificant pretext 
which could easily be settled without an appeal to arms, we believed 
your Majesty would not countenance it amless, indeed, she would 
consent to a reasonable suspension of hostilities to allow of an 
agreement being effected. 


We had throughout our long statement constantly repeated that 
your Majesty wished as earnestly as ever to assist the Quean in all 


_ that concerned her real interests and the preservation of her kingdom, 


and would do so as usual in this negotiation. 


It was quite clear to us, however, from our interview with the | 
secretary, that the Queen will not by any means withdraw Irer-army’ 
from Scotland. 


With regard to the English forces, we learn that they have 8,000 
infantry and 2,000 cavalry with 32 ships of war with 4,000 foot 
soldiers on board. The Scotch infantry was of .similar ‘strength 
without counting those who are flocking to them daily. 


The Secretary gave us to understand that on no aecount in the 
world, notwithstanding any persuasions that might be used, would 
the Queen decide to marry yet, which we thought he said in. ease 
we wished to bring on the question. We only replied that from 
this fact it was quite clear that the fault of this country being in 
danger and trouble, as well as neighbouring countries, was entirely 
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owing to his Queen, as by her refusal to marry she gave rise to all 
the evils that might be feared. 

After the interview we saw the Council, the Queen being absent 
in consequence of slight indisposition, although we were told she 
would come. We repeated briefly what we had told the Queen and 
Secretary Cecil, and begged them to persuade the Queen to comply 
with your Majesty’s wishes put forward for her own good and the’ 
repose and tranquillity of her country, and to suspend hostilities and 
withdraw the troops from Scotland, abstaining from meddling in the 
affairs of that country in a cause so unjust and unseemly. Other- 
wise, your Majesty could-not refrain from aiding the Most Christian 
King, whilst assuring them nevertheless that your Majesty would 
willingly intervene in the matter, both to assure the Queen against 
the suspicions she might feel of the French, and to aid the Most 
Christian King to punish the rebels. 

After some private discussion among themselves on the matter, 
the Council instructed Dr. Wotton to tell us that as the affair was 
of so much importance they could not give us an answer at once, 
especially as certain Councillors who had had the management of 
those atfairs were absent from London. These Councillors would, 
however, shortly return, and the Queen would then communicate 
to ua her will and pleasure, 

Although, Sire, we have in our letters to your Majesty given a 
minute and prolix account of occurrences here and of our own task, 
we venture to lay before your Majesty a fresh statement in order 
that you may be fully informed of the state of affaims, and be the 
better able to decide your course in view of the necessities of the 
case. 

On the 7th of last month, the French were in communication with 
the Queen on this business, the Ambassador Seurre being present, 
and expressed their willingness to extend a general pardon to the 
Scotch rebels, and to withdraw all their troops from the country 
except four standards, and offered as regards the bearing of the title 
and arms of king of England to fully satisfy the Queen. The 
difficulty between them therefore is reduced simply to the retention 
of these four standards, as not even the fortresses would remain in 
the hands of the French. Tue people here think therefore that your 
Majesty’s proposal to punish the rcbels with your own troops.is less 
advaritageous to them than the terms offered by the French as Cecil 
told us yesterday. He also pointed out to us that, as the Queen’s 
forces had joined with the rebels; if she wete to withdraw them 
now the rebels would become her enemies, and as they would be 
unable to resist alone the 5,000 French troops, they would be 
constrained to join them and together attack this country which 
your Majesty would be table to prevent in the present state of 
things. 

There is another difficulty also, namely, that although the Queen 
might. be willing to abandon the rebels and leave them in the 
hands of the French if she could be sure they would not turn 
against this country, she does not know how many French are to 
stay in Scotland, or in whose hands the fortresses would remain. 
If they were to remain in the oceupation of the French, she feels 
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that the danger to her would be too great (if mot for this year at 
least at some future time) as thexe fortresses are the key of the 
kingdom, and the French could at any time send sufficient troops 
in a fortnight to over-run her country, especially if any German 
cavalry were introduced. We therefore came to the conclusion 
that, as, your Majesty’s proposal does not remedy the difficulties 
thus presented, we had better talk on the matter in general terms 
and not specify the number of troops to be employed, or the 
manuer in which your Majesty intends to carry out your idea, but 
simply to insist upon the Queen’s allowing the Most Christian King 
to punish the rebels, as the number of his troops in Scotland is 
small and should not give rise to any misgivings on her part. If 
however, a larger number of troops should. be required for the 
chastisement of the rebels, your Majesty would furnish troops of 
your own, whereby she would not only be freed from misgivings, 
but would be secured against the French if necessary. On finding 
this and all other similar suggestions unacceptable for the reasons 
already set forth, we confined ourselves at last to pressing the 
Queen to withdraw her forces and consent to a suspension of 
hostilities leaving her sea forces in the port they now ‘occupy, and 
thus ensuring that the French shall not succour or reinforce their 
troops during the truce. When we saw that she was unwilling 
even to agree to this, we pointed out to her by the best arguments 
in our power that your Majesty could not refrain from favouring 
the just cause of the French, and thus endeavoured to frighten her 
somewhat. : 

We tried hard to justify this determination on the part of your 
Majesty, not only by showing the enormity of the acts of the 
rebels, but also by the smali respect the Queen paid to your 
Majesty’s advice, but notwithstanding all this, we think it will be 
ees for your Majesty to order us what we are to do without 
delay. 

The means. adopted by the French to arrive at a settlement with 
the Queen and their diligence in trying to bring it about, quite 
convince us that your Majesty’s proposal is far from being to their . 
liking, and they evidently wish to-look after their own affairs 
without the aid or ‘intervention of anyone else, and so to get a 
better opportunity of overcoming this Queen to the probable great 
prejudice of your Majesty’s interests. We understand this to be 
their intention by the instructions which the Ambassador Seurre 
brought here with him, and also by the subsequent arrival of the 
bishop of Valence, who went on to Scotland after conferring here 
respecting the matters under discussion. We may add to this 
suspicion the fact that they (the French) have not thought fit to 
await the arrival of the person your Majesty was to send hither 
at their request, althongh they have always announeed that your 
Majesty would help them against the Scots. 

We think necessary to advise your Majesty of this in order that 
you may have all possible information of what occurs here, and 
whilst negotiating with the French, keep a sharp eye on them, 
although seeing the enmity that exists between them and their 
mistrust of one another, there is not much chance of their being 
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able to come to terms without help. At the same time to do 
away with any distrust they may have conceived of your Majesty, 
we have told them that your Majesty will be quite satisfied with 
any good and peaceful solution of their disputes, however it may 
be brought about, as your only object is the public peace of both 
parties and harmony between them. We havé sent a copy of this 
to the duchess of Parma for her information. 


100. Bisuur QuapRa AND De Giason to the DucHESss oF 
PaRMA. 


By letter of ours of the 15th instant, enclosed, we advised your 
Highness by special courier of our news here current for some days 
previously, namely, the arrest of the ships belonging to Flemish 
subjects throughout this country. The courier came back to us 
yesterday saying that they would not give him either horses or 
boats at Gravesend, and that he had been forbidden to leave on his 
journey by any means, although they allowed one of their own 
couriers to leave the country presumably for the purpose of 
advising the English residents in Flanders to sell out the stores 
and merchandise they have there so as not to run any danger of 
losing them in the event of war breaking out, which it appears 
these people look upon as certain. 

Bishop Quadra, His Majesty’s ambassador, yesterday, at the 
request of the Flemish subjects here went to complain to the 


- Queen of the seizure. Her Majesty assumed an appearance of 


great surprise, and promised that the embargo sh8uld be raised 
immediately and, in fact, gave letters with this object. 

This morning after we had heard the statement of the courier we 
sent to Secretary Cecil to learn the reason for the stoppage of the 
said courier or any fellow countryman of ours. Cecil sent word 
that he coultl assure us he knew nothing of such prohibition, and 
that neither the Queen nor the Council had ordered it. If we 
desired to send anyone he would himself give a passport, which 
offer we accepted to ensure the same courier reaching your Highness, 
This instant M. de Seurre, the French ambassador, has visited us 
and given us to understand that he has received letters feom the 
King his master, by which he was instructed to learn from us the 
reply and decision we had received from the Queen in answer to the 
remonstrance made by his Majesty (the king of Spain), and in case 
the Queen should have refused to listen to this remonstrance or 
those presented by the said ambassador from his King he was to ask 
us to accompany him (de Seurre) to the Queen’s presence and 
witness the protest he would make in the event of the Most 
Christian King being foreed greatly against his will to take up 
arms against her; she being the sole cause of the same. He 
would thus notify to the whole world that he was not to blame 
for the war. We told him we would see M. de Glajon’s instruc- 
tions and woud willingly be present at the protest if we found 
Glajou’s commission went so far, although we have no intention 
of being present. We have thought well to inform your Highness 
of this in order that you may be fully in possession of all that 
happens. We fear that our presence at the protest might be 
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interpreted here as a testinony of a declaration of war to which 
we were parties, and we do not know whether sneh an attitade 
on our part would be advantageous to His Majesty's servied,.or 
whether de Glajon’s commission covers such a case. Weralso think 
that Seurre is not procecding in the matter with as much ‘straight- 
forwardness as he might, seeing that he had already communicated 
with the Queen on the matter without informing us, and, finally, 
we aré of opinion that all the actions and proceedings of the 
French are directed to bring us into hatred and distrust, with the 
English, in order to have the course clear for themselyes; and, then 
arrange together without our intervention —London, 17th April 
1560. 


Signed: El Obispo Alvaro della Quadra. Philippe de Stavales, 


101, The Same to the Same. 


By our letters of the 15th and 17th instant, your Highness will 
have learnt the news here, both as to the seizure of the ships and 
sailors some days before, and as to certain advanccs made to us 
by M. de Scurre, the French ambassador, respecting a protest he 
wished to make on his King’s behalf to the Queen in our presence. 
Although, up to the present, we have received no reply to any of our 
letters to your Highness, it is still our duty to keep your Highness 
fully informed of what occurs daily here. 

We must give your Highness to understand that in our opinion - 
the cause of the seizure of the ships was the reading of certain letters 
by the Queen which had been written by the king of France to 
M. de Seurre, and captured at sea before Easter by some pitates who 
these people say are Scotch, although really they are English. . In 
these letters the King mentions the help His Majesty (the King of 
Spain) was to give in the present war in Scotland, the carrying out 
of which assistance His Majesty had entrusted to your Highness, The 
Queen fell into most vehement suspicion at the idea of a rupture 
both with France and your Majesty, and ordered the said seizure in 
order to advise her subjects in Flanders of the apparent imminence 
of war so that they might save themselves from lose and damage 
therefrom. In consequence of this many Englishmen have already 
come over with great sums of money. The letters were afterwards 
sent on to de Seurre, and he informed us with a show of annoyance 
that they had been opened and read. 

In accordance with the contents of the letters de Seurre and count 
de Roussy (one of the French hostages) returned to us and requested 
our presence at the aforementioned protest to which request we 
replied, as we have already informed your Highness, that we did not 
consider de Glajon’s instructions justified him in attending. They 
tried to persuade us to the contrary, but we kept firmly to our 
intention, although excusing ourselves as courteously as we could, 
and, in compliance with their King’s commands de Seurre, accom- 
panied by the hostages, went to the Queen on Saturday last and 
presented the protest contained in the said letters in the presence 
ot most of the members of the Council, The protest contained in 
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effect a request that the Queen would listen ‘to.a courteous com-.” ‘ 
munication with the object of arranging the disputes between the 
King and her, and that she would withdraw her army’ out of 
Seotland, and in case she would not agree to this, he protested that 
if any war resulted no blame could be attributed to his master. 
The ambassador tells us that he told the Queensthat, she being the 
assailant, would lose her right to recover Calais according to the 
terms of the treaty of Chateau Cambresi. 


We understand she took the protest in very bad part, and although 
ashe at once replied fully respecting the seizure, she said she did not 
intend the answer she then gave to be considered definite, but would 
communicate her reply by the following Monday, which we have not 
heard, as yet, that she has done. : 


In presenting the protest de Scurre told the Queen that he had 
been instructed by bis master to request our presence, and that, 
although he had begged our attendance we had excused ourselves 
from coming. 


Last Sunday, between eight and nine in the morning, the Queen 
sent Seerctary Cegl to us to inform us of the protest made by 
de Seurre, and to thank us warmly for having declined to be present. 
We replied that we had not wished to exceed de Glajon’s instructions, 
which were only directed to endeavour to prevent any act of hostility 
on the part of the Queen against the king of France in favour of the 
Scotch rebels, and in this endeavour we still persevered and requested 
Cecil to again urge the same upon the Queen, whilst assuring her 
that the aid His Majesty thought of giving to the king of France 

“was for the purpose of assuring her stability, and not in any way to 
damage her. 
_., We think that ‘the reading of the letters and the fact that 
“de Seurre wished to deal with her without our knowledge (which 
’ proved his small trust in us) have had the effect of reassuring the 
Queen and making her better disposed towards us than she was, 
We have reproved de Seurre, and let him know we do not think his 
conduet courteous or conducive to the success of the affair in nego- 
tinting secretly without communicating with ns. He could not deny 
it or find any excuse for himself, Iut assured us that he would not 
do so any more. 


We understand the bishop of Valence is still at Berwick, and dares 
not proceed to Scotland, as he can obtain no assurance of safety. 


A courier arrived here last evening from the duke of Norfolk, by 
whom we learn that the French are at Little Leith strongly fortified 
and without any fear. They lately made a sally and entirely 
defeated a company of footmen, killing the captain and capturing 
the standard, and it would appear that the town cannot be taken 
by force but only by hunger or other similar means, which is quite 
different from the design and hope hitherto entertained by the 
Queen. The rumour asserts that the town is well provisioned for 
three or four months.—London, 23rd April 1560. 


Signed: “ Alvaro della Quadra.” Philippe de Stavéles, 
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102. The Same tothe Same. 


“Since ours of the 6th instait we received yesterday. your 
Highness’s letter of the Ist, replying to our despatches of the 
23rd and 24th ultimo, with duplicate of certain letters fromthe 
King. Your Highness will have learnt by our said letters the steps 
we had,taken to carry out His Majesty's commands, and .we' will 
only now add that we will not fail by communicatigns: and 
interviews with the Queen and Council, and otherwise -to forward 
the wishes of your Highness und His Majesty, although. the ambas- 
sador Seurre is of opinion (as is also Count de Roussy! oné of 
the hostages,) that we should limit ourselves to the efforts we have 
hitherto made and not importune the Queen any more for fear of 
rendering her more obstinate than ever, but wait until perchdnve 
she recognises her fault, and request our aid arid ‘support.«. We-ve 
much doubt whether she will ever do this unless She is pressed: to if 
by urgent need because, as we have written several times. to your 
Highness, we do not think she desires our intervention, nor do the 
French either, as we saw more clearly than ever yestérday.in the 
interview we had with Admiral Clinton, Dr. Wotton, arid, Seeretary 
Cecil, who, on the pretext. of disewssing with us thé. tomplaints 
made by His Majesty’s subjects came to see us. After a’ long 
conversation on this question they wished to read to us the answer. 
the Queen had had drawn up in answer to Seurre’s protest, which -in 
our opinion was the real object of their coming. As the answer was 
very prolix, in order not to tire us,.as Cecil said, by reading the 
whole of it, he wanted to read only the conclusion. We asked: him ° 
thereupon why, and with what object, he wished to read it to us, » 
whether for the purpose of making us witnesses and giving us ‘an | 
account of the Queen’s action with de Seurre, or because she desired 
our intervention to inform Seiior Garcia Lasso of the answer, in 
order that the Most Christian King might -be by him made aware 
of her excuses and complaints, and that the said’ Garcia Lasso might 
endeavour to arrange the dispute between the King and her as we 
had recently offered the Queen our good services with that end, and 
she had told us that as she had news from Scotland that she wished. 
to communicate to us, she would send her decision on the point at- 
the same time. Cecil pretended to be surprised, and said he had 
heard nothing of this from the Queen, and his only instructions 
were to read the end of the answer to us, because in it the Queen 
called upon our King as her judge, and he (Cecil) knew of no other 
intention of the Queen, but would willingly speak to her about it. 
He also gave us to understand that at the moment he left the 
Queen de Seurre was with her, and had informed her that the 
brother of M. de la Rochefoucauld was coming to her with full 
power to settle matters, and that he had already arrived at 
Boulogne. He asked for letters of safe conduct for him, which 
the Queen had immediately and gladly given, and had even sent 
some of her ships for his further security. We therefore think that 
in view of the coming of this personage she will temporise with us 
on the chance of their coming to terms without other aid, which God 
grant, Cecil also told us that they would have already agreed if 
the bishop of Valence had had full powers, and we think. well to 
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inform your Highness of this, so that you may be in possession of 
all that passes here—London, 8th May 1560. . 


_Signed: El Obispo Alvaro de la Quadra. Philippe de Stavéles, 


108. Drart of letter from the Kina to BisHop QuaDRA. 


Yours of 27th March to hand, and the duke of Alva has shown - 
me what you wrote to him on 6th April. Your and M. de Glajon’s 
joint letter is answered separately as regards Scotland, and instruc- 
tions as to what is to be done with the queen of England. I 
approve of your conduct of affairs. Continue to act in harmony 
with the Duchess, my sister, pending other orders from me, but 


? keep us fully informed of all that happens. For all else I refer you 
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to the.letter sent jointly to you and M. de Glajon. 
Endorsed: Toledo, 11th May 1560. 


‘104, Bishop QuapRA AND De Grason to the Ducness oF 


ParMa,. 


On Thursday evening last Cecil sent us word that the Queen 
wished to see us on the following morning at nine, and at that hour 
we were with her. She began by remarking how tardy she had 
been in fulfilling her promise made to us on the Ist instant to let 
us know when she had news from Scotland of the pegotiations for 
a settlement which were being carried on by the Queen Dowager 
of Scotland and the bishop of Valence on the one hand, and her 
(Elizabeth’s) ministers and the Scots on the other, and that at the 
same time she would communicate her decision with respect to the 
offer we had made to ure our efforts to effect an agreement between 
her and the Most Christian King by means of Sefior Garcia Lasso de 
la Vega, Although she had received no news since then of the 
negotiations, she wished in fulfilment of her promise to point out to 
us the cunning and bad faith of the said Bishop towards her 
ininisters whilst he was in the Scotch camp. For the purpose of 
leading them astray and gaining time he had pretended té desire a 
settlement, and after some remonstrance had proposed terms. When 
these were on the point of conclusion the Bishop had been asked to 
show his authority, and had declared that it was in the possession 
of the Queen Dowager, but when she was asked for it she had 
replied that she had uot it. This had immensely irritated the Scots, 
who were now more bitter than ever, although their only desire was 
to become obedient and faithful subjects of the Most Christian King 
whilst safeguarding their own privileges, and she herself had been 
greatly annoyed at this action of the Bishop and seeing herself thus 
befooled by the King’s ministers. Since. she could see no hope or 
probability of a settlement being arrived at by means of the French 
representatives here, or even by the coming of M. de Randau,* 
brother to M. de la Rochefoucauld, who de Seurre had told her had 





* Charles de la Rochefoucauld, Count de Randau. 
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alveady‘arrived at Boulogne on his way hither with full powers to 
arrange their differences, but in whom she had no more.eonfidence 
than in the others, she would be glad to avail herself of our offer, 
and declared to us that for the purpose of pacifying matters she was 
willing to withdraw her troops from Scotland and render the 
country loyal and obedient to the Most Christian King, on condition 
that he would first withdraw all his French men-at-arms, leaving 
the fortresses and the government of the country in the hands of the 
natives to be dealt with as they liked according to their privileges 
and the treaties; and on his undertaking not to molest or trouble 
them in any way for the past. In any other case she could never 
feel secure against his sending as many troops as he thought fit 
into Scotland (if the fortresses remained in his hands), and from 
there invading her own country, The second condition was that 
the King should at once cease all warlike preparations now being 
made in France, and break up the forces that may have beén got 
together already there or elsewhere. Thirdly, that he should 
abandon the arms and style of king of England now usurped by 
him, revoking and annulling all letters patent or other acta bearing 
such scal or style. Fourthly, that he should give redress for the 
injury done to her by the usurpation of such arms and title, and 
recompense her for the expenditure she had been obliged ta incur 
in consequence of his act. She requested us to convey these 
conditions to Setior Garcia Lasso for the object mentioned, and that 
we would use our best endeavours towards the end in ‘view. . Shé . 
promised to hand us a written copy of the conditions, and would be 
very glad to do so immediately. We asked her what was the use 
of this, as she was already in treaty with the French, and even was ° 
expecting the arrival of Randau for that very purpose. After she 
had consulted on this point she said she thought it would be better 
to defer sending the conditions to Garcia Lasso until she had heard 
the instructions of Randau, and saw whether it was pessible to 
come to terms with the king of France without other intervention, 
In case this could not be done she would have the articles handed 
to us in writing for us to take the steps agreed upon. As Randau 
has. not yet arrived she has not sent these articles up to the — 
present. y ‘ 


On this occasion, as usual, we continued to press her to withdraw 
her troops from Scotland, and hold herself simply on the defensive, 
She gave no answer whatever to this, but declared that she had a 
great wish to communicate on this affair directly and personally 
with His Majesty (the king of Spain), and said if the road were 
safe and open for her she would like to make a journey in disguise 
to meet him, and expressed great sorrow at the absence of the King 
from the Netherlands. As we have already written to your 
Highness, we are of opinion tliat neither the Queen nor the French 
really desire our intervention, and all we have done therefore 
hitherto has only been with the object of showing your goodwill 
and the desire of His Majesty that the public peace should not be 
disturbed —London, 13th May 1560, 


Signed : Obispo Alvaro de la Quadra. Philippe de Stavéles, 
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93 May, 105. BisHoPr Quapra and De Giason to the DucnEss oF 
PARMA. 

Brnaseis Cortain couriers arrived from the camp in Scotland on Saturday 


oar 6 by whom we learn that on Monday last the English assaulted the 

French M.S., town of Leith and had been very bravely repuleed with the loss of 

Add. 28,178. 1,500 men, the French having pursued them*and spiked some of 
their guns, such was the disorder. The English have therefore 
been obliged to withdraw their head-quarters and have informed the 
Queen that they have no hope of being able to take the town by 
force, This news is kept so secret here that no trustworthy details 
are obtainable and they try their best to put a good face on it. The 
Queen is making an extreme effort to reinforce her troops both by 
land and sea. We suspect that on Friday last when she sent for us 
she must already have received the news, although we found her in 
better spirits than: before. We are afraid the affairs of this country 
are in a very bad way, and if anything evil happen or in case they 
collect their forces as they are striving very hard to do, things may 
get into such a condition as to be irreparable, Count Helfenstein 
took leave of the Queen yesterday. She very willingly gave him 
license to go, and made him understand, as she has done on other 
ocensions, that she had no intention of marrying. The Count is 
making preparations for his speedy departure. 

The duke of Holstein also leaves to-morrow on his journey home. 
He tolls us he is going by way of Antwerp. 

The bishop of Valence arrived here on Saturday. He advised 
us of his arrival, and we sent twice to him to-day to inform hin of 
our action with the Queen and offer him our help to arrange peace 
if possible, He thanked us and informed us in return that the 
reason the treaty arranged in Scotland had not been carried through 
was not through the lack of the authority, as the Queen had told 
us, and he had clearly signified this to the Queen this morning in 
the presence of the English gentleman who was present on her behalf 
at the negotiation of the said treaty. He had accorded the three points 
demanded by the English, namely, thet the French troops should be 
withdrawn from Little Leith and the place demolished, but he would 
not tell us the main point at issue. With regard to the five points 
required by the king of France, that to the effect that they (the 
Scots) should separate themselves from the alliance with the Queen, 
they had after_some consultation refused without first hearing the 
other points. He therefore had to retire and has decided at the 
request of the ambassador (Seurre) to await here the arrival of 
M. de Randau, and in the meanwhile to send a courier to his King 
giving an account of his proceedings in Scotland. 


Postscript: After writing the foregoing we learnt that in the 
above-mentioned assault the English were entirely defeate! and lost 
all their artillery. For this reason the Queen has ordered 6,000 
footmen to march towards Scotland, most ef those who were already 
there having fled or been wounded or died, although we are not able 
absolutely to assert the truth of this. If it be true the loss must 
necessarily be very great, and this gives riso to some mistrust on 
our part, as the French dissemble about it, 
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The reason of the sudden departure of the duke of Holstein is, we 
understand, to bring for the Queen’s service three regiments of 
infantry and some black arnauts.* 

Weare also informed that an English gentleman named Brigantynet 
who was sent to Germany by the Queen has gone to beg help for 
her, e 

The preparations of which we have spoken are very extensive and 
even several ships belonging to the Flemish subjects have been 
seized for service in this war—London, 28rd May 1560. 

Signed : Obispo Alvaro de la Quadra. Philippe de Stavéles. 


106. BisHor QuapRA to CounT DE FERIA, 


The Queen has expected for some days that her forces would take 
take Leith as Lord Grey said they would, They assaulted the place 
on the 7th without having silenced the lower defences or battered 
the forts much. They attacked with 22 scaling ladders, and those 
who got into the fortress were killed by the French artillery, 
whilst those outside suffered greatly from the volley firing of 
2,000 harquebussiers. In the meanwhile 200 curassiers and 500 
harquebussiers with 60 horse sallied from the place and completely 
cleared the trenches. The Scots who were stationed on the 
other side of the place did not move a hand--not without malice 
as is thought—and people believe that the alliance will not last long. 
To this end the French are directing ail their efforts, making use of ° 


our supposed assistance. In short things are going badly, and we .. . 


shail one of these days find ourselves at war without knowing why 
or'wherefore. Since His Majesty warned the Queen not to help the 
rebels the Catholics have been persecuted worse than ever, and all 
those that are known have been cast into prison. Oxford students and 
the law students in London have been taken in great numbers, They 
have also arrested those who came to my house on Easter day to 
hear mass and have declared my house suspect. I do not wonder 
at this, for the Queen told Glajon and me that she did not like 
hidden enemies, by which she meant his Majesty the King, to which 
I fittingly replied. 

They are only hoping that we and the French may fall out, and 
they evidently think that it will not be long first, or they would not 
be so bold_as they are. 

I am suffering the trouble you know of and am so slighted that it 
it is shameful. Pray help me if you can.—London, 23rd May 1560. 


107. Bishop QuapRA AND DE GLAJon to the Ducuess or 
PARMA. 


On the day following the date of our last of 22nd instant, 
M. de Randau, the bishop of Valence and the ambassador (de Seurre) 
eame to tell us that they had been on the previous day with the 
Queen at Greenwich, to learn from her whether she had decided 
upon the place of meeting and who should represent her for the 








* « Des noirs harnatz.” 
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discussion with them on the differences between their King and her. 
She told them that the matter was-so important that she had not 
resolved, but that in a day or two she would do so and let them 
know. They told us that the Queen would not discuss the differences 
in. this city, and they thought she was not very desirous of a 
settlement. They also complained that, contragy to her promise to 
cease hostilities when she received the King’s deputies, she now 
refused to do so. 

Very late on Friday the Queen sent to tell us that she had seen 
the authority of M. de Randau, and was much pleased thereat, and 
if what Randau and the bishop of Valence told her was true, she 
had great hope of the success of the negotiation. In order that 
nothing should be wanting on her part, she had appointed Dr. Wotton 
and Secretary Cecil to conduct the affair, and would appoint three 
more when these had arrived in Scotland. Wotton and Cecil start 
to-morrow, so as to be on the Sth of June at Newcastle, where they 
will decide with the others where the conference is to take place. 
She assures us that it will not be her fault if a settlement be not 
effected. We still think, nevertheless, that neither she nor the 
French have any intention of making friends together, as the only 
object of the French is to separate the Queen from her alliance with 
the Scots, as we have said before, and it would appear by her delays 
that the Queen hopes to take Leith by famine, as the rumour runs 
that there is a very small store of provisions there, and it must fall 
in a few days. 

The French at the last meeting very clearly gave us to understand 
that they did not intend by any means to discuss with the Queen the 
disputes in Scotland, and she shows no desire for our intervention 
or presence at the discussion of their differences. We should have 
been able to give your Highness an account of the conference if it 
had taken place in this city, but as it will be held a hundred and 
sixty miles off it will be difficult to obtain news. We will, however, 
strive by all possible means to obtain information for your Highness. 
By what we have said, your Highness may see how little use I 
(de Glajon) can be in future here.—London, 27th May 1560. 


’ Signed: Obispo Alvaro della Quadra. Philippe de Stavéles. 


108. The Same to the Same, 


On Thursday last we received your Highness’s letter of 27th’ May. 
and those of His Majesty and Messieurs Chantonnay and Gargia 
Lasso with enclosures. We have for the present nothing further 
to reply to these beyond what we wrote in our letters of 23rd and 
27th ultimo, which will have informed your Highness of the ‘state’ 
of affairs here and the uselessness of my (de Glajon’s) continued’ stay. 
since the conference is to take place about two hundred miles from 
here, and the parties expect to be able to come to terms without our 
presence or intervention as we have written on several o¢casions. 
We have also expressed our own opinion to ycur Highness that they 
will not agree at all as we dc not believe the Queen will ever 
consent to a rupture of her alliance with the Scots, nor would the 
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latter allow it, and we think that this point alone is sufficient to 
render the conference abortive. 

We are anxious, for our own part, to assure your Fighness that 
in all our conferences on the subject we have tricd as diplomatically 
as possible to bring about a just and honourable understanding, and 
have offered both the Queen and the French with this end our 
presence and mediation. We see, however, that neitber of the 
parties desires to avail itself of our good offices, and we have 
consequently agreed to preserve His Majesty’s (the king of Spain’s) 
dignity by henceforward simply persuading and expressing the 
King’s great desire that an understanding should be effected on the 
best terms possible and trying to reconcile both parties. As they 
will not admit us to the conference we can give no infcrmation to 
your Highness except that contained in our former letters. 


M. de Randau and the’ bishop of Valence left for Newcastle on 
Wednesday last and Dr. Wotton and Secretary Cecil will follow 
them next Tharsday, Cecil having had himself bled before starting 
in consequence of a sudden return of fever. We do not know 
whether this was a device to delay the meeting in order in the 
meanwhile to take Leith by famine, as the rumour is that the 
besicged are suffering greatly from want of provisions, and the 
Queen told me (Bishop Quadra) two days ago that ‘they were 
keeping their Lent.” ; 

It would seem by this that the copies of letters given by Cardinal 
Loyraine and ‘the duke de Guise to Messieurs Chantonnay and 
Garcia Lasso saying that the besieged are well victualled to the end 
of August are a fabrication. We have made every effort to discover 
whether anyone had left Leith who could have written such letters, 
but have been unable to find that any person had gone out of the 
place since the departure of the bishop of, Valence from Scotland 
and the assault on the town. 


We send a short reply to the letters of Messieurs Chantonnay 
und Clarcia Lasso referring them to the present letter of which your 
Highness may be pleased to send them copies. ‘ é 

We have thought well to retain here for a few days the courier 
who brought your Highness’s letters in order to be able if necessary 
to advise your Highness what we hear of the negotiations between 
the French and English representatives London, 3rd June 1560. 


Signed: Alvaro della Quadra. Philippe de Stavéles. 


109. Brsrop Quapra to the BisHor or ARRAS. 


The Commissioners have left for Scotland. The French are the 
bishops of Valence and Amiens, Randa, La Brosse and D’Oysel ; and 
the English, Cecil and Wotton from here, and Henry Percy,* Peter 
Carew and Sadler appointed there. I expect they will dono more 
than hitherto, as the Queen expects to reduce Leith by hunger, and the 
¥rench are not in earnest, but hope to arrange with the rebels, and then 





* Henry Percy, brother of the earl of Northumberland, who commanded the English 
cavalry in Scotland, 
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try their designs on this country. I expect the French will succeed 
in their plans before Leith is taken by hunger as they (the French) 


_ say it is provisioned till August, but this is all a trick of the Ambassa- 


dor’s.as was that letter they showed to Chantonnay and Garcilasso 
ji France as no one has left the place who could bring the news. 
Cecil has been sent to encourage the rebels and hinder the French 
attempts at an arrangement with them. 

When I spoke to the Queen last, she did not seem so offended 
with us as she had been, and to help ‘this feeling I mixed my 
scolding with as many complimentary and friendly words as I could. 
I see that her plan is that, in_case her visions succeed and she 
manages to embroil us with the French and so establish her power, 
she shall not be more beholden to us than she is now, whilst if she 
fail she shall not be quite alienated from us. The Catholics are being 
persecuted more than ever, and when I begged the Queen to cease 
this, and pointed out how eruel and impious it was, she said she 
knew they (the Catholics) wanted to rise against her, and she could 
show me proofs of it. She said those who looked the meekest and 
most sanctimonious were the worst. I want to keop in her present 
gool humour, as neither our threats have frightened nor our 
persuasions softened her towards us, but still I managed, without 
exasperating her, to repeat to her all her errors, and pointed out 
the danger into which her fancies were hurrying hey. I said her 
plans looked very easy, and she was always ready to blame some 
of her councillors if they failed, She yielded so far as to try to 
justify herself to me on the principal points, namely, the war and 
marriage. She talked all manner of nonsense, a8 usual, and although 
she tried to treat things seriously, | only ridiculed everything she 
said, and told her I knew she did not believe what she was saying, 
and I was fully informed that her real object was to make herself. 
monarch of -ali Britain by marrying the earl of Arran. After a long 
discussion on this subject and the war, we spoke of the news from 
Italy, that the Pope was sending hither the abbé de Saint Salut, at 
which she seemed surprised and somewhat alarmed, and thought he 
was after no good, I said the Pope only sent to admonish and 
advise her like a loving father for her good, and no doubt had been 
moved thereto by hearing from the King (Philip) that he was 
always in hope that a woman of her talent would embrace the 
universal Catholic faith. I said if the King had failed to protect 
her at Rome, any declaration the Pope might have made against her 
would have done her mueli harm. (Repeats a long homily he gave 
her on her duty towards her subjects in the matter of religion.) If 
the Pope is really going to send an envoy hither, I wish it were 
anyone rather than this abbé, who is a staunch Frenchman and is 
sonsidered tricky here. He is unpopular, as he was a servant of 
Cardmal Pole, and they ought to send a learnel modest man, 
without ostentation or show and without much pretiminary talk. 
Your Lordship might advise Vargas of this without saying that I 
had written it, as Lam not inclined to be bail in Rome for what 
1 write here of this Queen’s conversation. If your Lordship thinks 
well, also this letter might be sent to His Majesty, as I cannot write 
to Spain by this post——London, 3rd June 1560, 
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13 June. 110. BrsHop Quapra and De Guason to the: DccHEss or 
PARMA. - : 
Brussels Strange news is current here of the rout of our army against 
Aree Tripoli, and Seurre has told us that for the last twelve days the 
_ French MS., fact has been known in the court of France, ‘and that only twenty- 


‘Add. 28,173. five of our galleys bave escaped. This pains us greatly, and 


especially as nothing has been written to us about it.—London, 
18th June 1560. 


Signed: Alvaro della Quadra, Philippe de Stavéles. 


17 June. 111. The Same to the Same. 
Brussels The day after writing to your Highness on the 13th instant we 
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received your Highness’s despatch of the 8rd, with extracts of letters 


French MS. written to Monsignor D’Arras by Secretary Courteville respecting 
‘Add. 28,173. his action with the French and English ambassadors about our 


negotiations. We thank your Highness for this, and will. make 
use of the extracis when opportunity offers. We told your Highness 
in our last that a courier had arrived here from Cornwall with the 
news that a great number of French ships of war were on that coast, 
and we have since learnt that this was the new army that was on 
its way to reinforce the others. : ; 

The Queen sent to say yesterday that she had received’ letters on 
the previous day from Cecil saying that the sittings of thé conference 
had commenced (although she could not tell. us in what place) with 
so much amity that she hoped very shortly that a successful’ result 
would be attained, and at all events that nothing should be wanting’ 
on her side to effect an agreement. She said she would not fail to 
let us know when she had any news of the issue, and asked us to 
inform His Majesty and your Highness. We humbly thanked her, 
and assured her that both the King and your Highness would 
reccive the news of a settlement with pleasure. 

She also sent word that she had heard from the duke of Norfolk 
that there was a report in the camp and on the frontiers that the 
queen regent of Scotland, mother of the queen of France, was dead, 
but she (Elizabeth) has made no reference yet to the packet of 
letters received from her ministers in Spain. We enclose copy of the 
protest which, as we have written to your Highness, was presented 
in April last by Ambassador Seurre to the Queen, and the Queen’s 
reply thereto lately printed here—London, 17th June 1560. 


Signed: Alvaro della Quadra. Philippe de Stavéles. 


27 June 112. Bishor QuaprRa to the Krve. 


Duke Adolph of Holstein sent some days ago to M. de Glajon and 
me to say that he wished to have some conversation with,us before 
he left, and he asked us to be his guests at Greenwich where he was 
staying with the Queen. I went alone as M. de Glajon was unwell. 
What he had to say was that having recently received a letter from 
your Majesty conveying to him the intelligence of your marriage and 
good health, and begging him at the same time to help in the 
preservation and defence of your Majesty’s states in the Netherlands, 
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he thought well to inform me that, as to the first, he humbly saluted 


- your Majesty for deigning to inform him of your marriage and 
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health. With regard to the second he will ever be ready to serve 
your Majesty in Flanders or elsewhere your Majesty may command, 
as he has written to you and I might convey the same to the duchess 
of Parma. I send the Duke's letter enclosed ixf this. He appears 
not very well satisfied with the Queen about the marriage, and even 
respecting other affairs, although he tries hard to hide it. As M. de 
Glajon and I have written at length to Madame and the bishop of 
Arras 1] do not refer to other matters here—London, 26th June 1560. 

Endorsed in the handwriting of Philip 1I., “The letter of Duke 
Adolph of Holstein has been sent to Phinzing.” 


112. BisHor QuapRa AND De GLason to the Duchess oF PARMA. 


By our letters of 17th instant your Highness will have learnt that 
according to the Queen the peace conference was in a good way. We 
have since received your Highness’ letters with the copies enclosed 
by which we have been fully informed of the proposal to his 
Majesty made by the Bishop of Limoges,* and his Majesty’s reply to 
the three points contained therein and our action shall be governed in 
accordance. We have also learnt what had passed between your 
Highness and M. de la Forest,t and the cause of the coming hither 
of the Abbé de Saint Salut and the reasons for detaining him in 
Flanders. We also thank your Highness for the news of the success 
of our army at Gelves, which doubly rejoices us as the news spread 
broadcast here was very different and greatly against his Majesty’s 
interests, We will publish the truth everywhere, and when it is 
known we hope those who have been glad will be ashamed of 
themselves. 

Your Highness will be pleased to hear that the Queen and Council 
have inforwed us that by letters from the deputies written on the 
29th instant from Edinburgh they learn that the differences between 
the Queen and the king of France were in fair way for settlement, 
and there was not now much left to conclude, and she therefore had 
great hope that very shortly all would be arranged in good peace 
and concord. She also hoped the same would be effected by the 
Scots and would not fail to send us news as she received it. In 
confirmation of this we have heard from the secretary of ambassador 
Seurre that the French representatives have sent a gentleman to 
their King who bore letters of credence for de Seurre. The latter 
however had only told him, the secretary, that the gentleman had 
said as he was leaving that on his return from France (which he 
expected would be within a week) all would be easily arranged. 
The Queen also said the same thing to me (Bishop Quadra) when 
1 was recently with her on private business, and added that all the 
points on her side was arranged except only that referring to the 
repayment of the expenses she had incurred, for which she demanded 





* Sebastien de L’Aubespine bishop of Limoges, French ambassador at the court of 
Philip IT. 

+ Bochetel de la Forest, the French ambassador in Flanders for several years. He 
was subsequently accredited to England (July 1566) and frequent mention is made of 
him in the later letters in the present series. 
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500,000 crowns and the restitution of Calais, although I do not think 
she will stand out about that. With regard to the rest the French 
willagrce to demolish Leith and withdraw their troops from Scotland, 
sending them back to France in ships that she (the Queen) would 
grant them by public edict. They. wiil consent to annul and cancel 
all letters and charters in which the style of king of England may 
have been usurped and abolish the use of the arms of England 
quartered with those of France for ever henceforward. 

By this your Highness will see how little reason there was for the 
bishop of Limoges in Spain to beg his Majesty for the succour 
promised to his master and the use of sending another gentleman 
to this Queen to negotiate, which would probably only throw matters 
back again and irritate the Queen more than ever, as she would 
believe he came to declare war rather that anything else, and if 
the peace is concluded, as is hoped, your Highness may consider 
whether the coming of this new envoy would be either fitting or 
necessary. 

With regard to the peace itself it is probable that the French, 
secing the impossibility of relieving Leith, which is hard pressed for 
victuals, will accept such terms as they can get. We are daily 
expecting letters from Scotland from a certain person we have sent 
thither and we hope to learn from them the truth about the peace 
negotiations which we will duly convey to your Highness. 

Regarding the coming of the Abbé de Saint Salut I, (Bishop Quadra) 
have been recently informed by the abbot of Westmiuster, now 
a*prisoner in the Tower, that his coming is at the solicitation of a 
certain Englishman named Englefield, now in Rome, who was a 
member of the Council of the late Queen Mary, and of the late 
anbassador of that Queen in Rome who have laid befure his Holiness 
the state of religious affairs here and attribute the present changes 
rather to certain ministers now in fayour with the Queen than 
to the Queen herself. In my opinion the coming of the Abbé 
will please many people and displease those of the contrary faith, 
li we are asked the cause of the delay in the Nuncio’s coming we 
will dissemble as your Highness directs, If his Majesty had not 
been fully informed of my (de Glajon’s) proceedings, and had 
himself not deigned to exculpate me from the complaint made 
by the. bishop of Limoges that I was lukewarm, I could bring 
ample evidence and proof to the contrary, but since his Majesty 
is satisfied with me I will for the present pass the matter over; but 
I cannot refrain from saying that the reason why the French desired 
so much warmth and vehemence on our part was not by any means 
that their affairs should thereby be forwarded (for we had done 
everything possible and even more than was necessary) as may be 
judged from the fact that they always tried to negotiate apart from 
us and exclude us from their conferences, but only for the purpose of 
injuring our King’s interests by irritating the Queen against him. We 
quite clearly saw this and the malice that prompted it, and'we have 
thought best to conduct our negotiations in a moderate way that, 
whilst doing everything that his Majesty and your Highness ordered, 
could not offend the Queen. We recall that we said to Seurre in the 
presence of the bishop of Valence and M, de Randau that he was 
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acting wrongly in conducting his negotiations with the Queen in an 
underhand way and with soft words whilst we were to importune 
and press her unceasingly. He excused himself at the time, and said 
he could not do otherwise as he must dissemble with her. I 
(de Glajon) cannot see therefore what reason he has to complain 
of me as it is quite notorious here that theehaste and failure of 
the assault on Little Leith proceeded from the pressure we brought 
to bear upon the Qucen, and we can assure your Highness that if 
the affair had been for his Majesty himself de Glajon could have done 
no more than he did. 

M. Florent,t whom we have often mentioned in former letters, 
returned here this week, and we greatly suspect that he comes to 
negotiate something not dealt with by the peace deputies. He was 
ill or the road for a long time, nearly a month, and not being quite 
recovered he was carried trom Paris to Boulogne in a litter. We are 
informed that he had audience of the Queen yesterday, and we fear 
he is trying to negotiate something to his Majesty’s (the king of 
Spain’s) disadvantage. We will use all diligence in tinding out. 

With regard to the affair of the Dortrecht men I (Bishop Quadra.) 
have after vreat difficulty obtained their releasc, and even the 
restitution of their ships without cost, and there now only remains to 
claim the payment of interest and expenses of their keep and others 
incurred in the prosecution, of the claim. It has been impossible to 
press for this yet as the judges of the Cinque Ports against whom 
the claim must be made (for having given letters of reprisal wrongly 
and without cause) only mect thrice a year. Theenext term is on 
St. James’ Day and the men have theretore left, but will send and 
claim these expenses when the time comes. I will belp them all 
{ can, but it will be a long and difficult affair to recover the claim, 
and if I wore consulted by the Dortrecht men I should advise them 
to be satisfied with getting back the principal and avoid further 
expense.—London, 28th June 1560. 

Signed. Alvaro della Quadra. Philippe de Stavéles, 


218. The Same to the Same. 


Since our last of 28th ultimo, we have received your Highness’s 
letter of 2ud instant with copies of others from your Highness to 
MM. Chantonnay and Garcia Lasso with their replies. 

With regard to the settlement between the French and English 
we have no other news except that after the seven days’ truce which 
expired on the 22nd ultimo, hostilities were recommenced and 
skirmishes took place as before. Notwithstanding this the deputies 
met on the following Sunday, in Edinburgh, at the lodging of 
Secretary Ceeil, where they stayed five hours. We were told this 
by the person we sent, as your Highness will see by the enclosed 
extract of letters. Since then the gentleman who was sent to 
France (M. de Bueil son of the Count de S:nserre) has arrived 
here, and after communicating the decision of his King to the 
Queen in the presence of Ambassador Seurre and the Count de 





t He is called Florencio Ayaceto in a letter from Quadra to the King dated 4th August 
1560 in the present volume, 
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Roussy, he left for Scotland on Thursday afternoon, where by our 
caleulation he may have arrived on Saturday last, or at all events, 
yesterday. ‘The only thing that can be learnt of the coming of this 
gentleman is that both sides declare that if peace be not made it 
will not be their fault. Count de Roussy came to see us yesterday, 
and amohgst other things he told us that the people in Leith had 
received a supply of provisions from two French ships that had run 
the gauntlet of the English forces, aud the place was now victualled 
for six weeks, besides what they had before, We asked the Count 
what he thought of the peace negotiations, and he said he had not 
much hope, as the Queen was not so anxious for peace as she was 
before. We asked him how that was, since they were willing to 
withdraw their troops from Scotland, and give satisfaction as to 
the arms and title. He said it was quite true they were willing to 
withdraw their troops, except a small number to occupy certain 
insignificant castles which could not offend the Queen, and they also 
gave her satisfaction as to the arms and style, and promised to leave 
the government in the hands of Scotsmen, but notwithstanding this 
she must have some secret designs or claims for reparation of damage 
such as are not usual amongst princes. 


He also told us that the Queen had sent the Admiral to her forces 
at Plymouth (Pleve), and sent 12 more companies to her camp, which 
diminished his hope of peace. He said that there was a man in 
Boulogne who staked his life that he would always run small craft 
into Leith to revictual the place, and, speaking of the health of the 
queen of France, he said it was true she was very ill and not out 
of danger, and also that the queen regent of Scotland, her mother, 
before she died, had asked pardon of the rebels who came to visit 
her, and they did likewise of her. The earl of Arran was amongst 
these rebels. In addition to this conversation we have other reasons 
to believe that the peace is extremely doubtful, but we shall know 
something certain one way or the other by the end of this week, and 
will advise your Highness with all diligence by. the courier you 
have sent us whom we have detained here for the purpose; but have 
thought well to send the news contained herein by the ordinary 
post who leaves here this midnight. We have read the aceounts 
given by MM. Chantonnay and Garcia Lasso to your Highness of 
their conversations with the Ambassador Throgmorton, respecting 
the marriage of the Queen with the eldest son of the Duke de Nevers, 
and from many indications we think that Florent must have come 
here about this business, and the Treasurer of the Household* must 
have referred to this matter when he spoke to me (bishop of Quadra) 
recently in the palace, about the friendship of our King, and asked 
me if I had observed that Florent was deep in the confidence of the 
Duke de Nevers. The Swedish Ambassador is spreading a report 
that the prince of Sweden is making preparations to come hither 
with a great train of nobles and a quantity of uncoined silver, an 
that he will arrive within five or six weeks. : 

Signed: Philippe de Stavéles. El! Obispo della Quadra. 





* Sir Thomas Parry. 
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Brussels By the regular courier leaving Tuesday last we replied to your 
Archi Tess Highness’ letters of 2nd instant, and gave our opinion respecting 
French MS, the French and English agreement in accordance with the news 
Add. 28,173. then current. Since that date Lord Cobham, Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, has spread news among the merchants that the said agreement 
is entirely settled and concluded, but without his being able to say 
on what conditions. We went to see the Queen at Greenwich 
yesterday to obtain trustworthy intelligence of it. She appeared 
very glad of our visit, and after certain friendly chat said that even 
if we had not come she would have sent us the news she had 
received from Scotland two days before informing her that the 
accord between her and the Most Christian King was now complete, 
excepting some insignificant points, and she believed that proclama- 
tion to that effect had already been made in Scotland. She then 
descended to particulars, and said that the French would abandon 
Leith, which would be demolished, and that only 60 (French) 
soldiers would remain in Scotland, facilities being given to the rest 
to return home by sea and safe conducts provided for those who 
wished to go by land. ‘She thought that the alliance between her 
and the Seots would continne, and for this reason hostages would 
be sent her and renewed every six months during the life of the 
queen of France, and one year after her death. The style and «ms 
of king of England hitherto usurped by the king of France would 
be entirely abandoned, and all documents, &c., bearing the arms 
would be renewed with those of France alone. Ske will by this 
treaty he recognised queen of England and the government of 
Scotland is to remain in the hands of natives who will choose 
24 Scots nobles from whom the Most Christian King will select 
_ seven and the Scots five, who shall together administer the govern- 
_ment from which the French shall be excluded. She freely confessed 
that she had not obtained all she demanded, but said that the treaty 
would nevertheless be. concluded. We think, however, that she is 
not quite satisfied with it, and that things generally are not going 
to her liking, nor are we sure that the agreement is certain to he 

effected even now. ; ¢ 
We briefly repeated what we beard to Ambassador Seurre to 
learn whether he had received the same news. He told: us that he 
had learnt as much by common rumour, and had started to visit the 
Queen for the purpose of speaking about it, when he met the Vice- 
Chamberlain,* who, when he heard the object of Seurre’s visit, said 
if he had nothing else to go for but that he need not go any further 
as he would tell him himself. He had then told him that George 
Howard,t the Captain of the Queen’s Guard, had told her that at the 
time of his departure from Edinburgh everything had been settled 
verbally, and there only remained to put the treaties in writing 
which Seurre believed to be true, although he had no letters himself, 
and he seemed to think that as the French had put some munitions 
into Leith Gwhich the Queen could not entirely deny yesterday), 





* Knollys. + Sir George Howard, Master of the Armoury. 
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and the Seotch Catholics declared against the rebels, the Queen was 


‘ moved to more haste in concluding the agreement for foar of its 
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falling through altogether. 

During our conversation the Queen said she had heard that the 
queen of France was very ill a fortnight ago, and if she died without 
an heir the duke of Chatelherault would be glad for his son the 
earl of Arran to succeed to the throne, and this gave us ground for 
suspicion that her marriage with the said Earl might be arranged at 
some future time. 

She also said that the Swedish Ambassador had assured her of the 
coming of the prince of Sweden who would be here next month, 

We have thought well to inform your Highness of this by the 
courier we had kept back from one day to another in hope of decided 
news about the agreement.—London, 13th J uly 1560. 


Signed : Alvaro della Quadra, Philippe de Stavéles, 


115. The Same to the Same. 


Jn our last of the 13th instant we conveyed to your Highness the 
news of the agreement between the English and French as we had 
received it from the Queen’s own lips, and since then we have 
received your Highness’ letters of 11th and 12th with enclosures, &c. 
As we expressed some little doubt about the agreement in our last we 
think well to lose no time in advising your Highness that we have 
since received further information. Ambassador Seurre sent his 
secretary to us to-day to say that he had letters from the French 
deputies in Scotland by a gentleman they had despatched to their 
King with the object of obtaining his sanction to the agreement and 
explaining its provisions. He had also brought the details to the 
ambassador, and amongst other points the French had abandoned 
Leith which was being dismantled. Oye hundred and twenty 
French soldiers would remain to garrison the castles of Dunbar and 
Inchkeith (Yuschif) sixty in each, and as to religion, everybody 
would be free to enjoy whichever he liked best. The secretary told 
us also that the deputies were already on their way back, so that 
although we consider the matter now quite settled, I (de Glajon) 
still propose to stop here for a few days longer to learn further 
particulars of the treaty, when, in accordance with your Highness’ 
letters, I will af once return to give an account of all that has 
passed, : 

Your Highness will clearly see by the aforegoing that the 
endeavours of the French to obtain the aid promised them were 
entirely unnecessary. , 

We take note carefully of the instructions given to Don Juan 
Pacheco, of whose coming we have not up to the present received any 
news, Since, thank God, affairs here are in a very different condition 
from what they were when he left Spain, we will instruct him what 
he is to say in accordance with your Highness’ letters in case he 
arrives before I (de Glajon) leave, and if not I (Bishop Quadra) will 
do what is necessary, since it will be superfluous to use the same 
mode of proceeding now, and particularly if the Queen has been 
informed of the object of bis journey by her ambassadors at His 
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Majesty’s court. As your Highness is pleased to order it, the 
congratulations on the conclusion of terms of peace may he taken in 
good part and give us more advantage thah we think. Respecting 
the complaints of certain fishing towns in Holland against some 
English ships of war, we will go to the Queen to-morrow to make 
the fitting protest, and demand punishment and restitution if possible, 
or at least provision against such pillage for the future, and I, 
do Glajon will make due report to your Highness on my return.— 
London, 15th July 1560. 


22 July 116, The SAME to the SAME. 


ume By our letters of 18th and 15th instant, your Highness will be 

uM.” fully informed of our certainty about the agreement, and that 

French MS, I (de Glajon) would leave here on my return shortly. I should 

Add. 88,178. havo done so at the end of last week but for the coming of Don 
Juan Pacheco, who arrived here on Thursday last, not having been 
able to come sooner, owing to adverse winds that detained him at 
Boulogne. On Satarday we went with him to the Queen to present 
bis credentials and instructions, in which he proceeded in accord 
with your Highness’ orders, sent to us in your letter of 11th instant, 
in case the agreement should be effected as it was, After the 
customary salutations and congratulations to the Queen, on the 
conelusion of the peace, he remarked to the Queen that be had 
been instructed (in case the treaty had fallen through) to urge the 
restoration of all things to the state they were placed in by the 
treaty of Chateau Cambresis, for which, and for the great interest 
the King had shown in her affairs, the Queen thanked him with 
exceeding cordiality, saying that she was more and more obliged to 
His Majesty, whom she not only looked upon now as a brother but 
as a father also. After several things of this sort, she said that with 
regard to the last point, the same was settled quite in conformity 
with His Majesty’s opinion, and she also gave us to understand with 
regard to her claim for 500,000 crowns ‘indemnity, and the resti- 
tution of Calais, that within two months commissioners would be 
appointed to decide the question, and if they failed to agree it would 
be submitted to His Majesty’s arbitration. : 

She also told us that the deputies were now oecupied in deciding 
with the Scotch parliament certain questions submitted to the latter, 
and Admiral Clinton told me (de Glajon) that the French infantry 

-- ar Littie Leith had already embarked on their return to France, 
* and tho said parliament had to decide if the 120 soldiers who 
“were to garrison Dunbar and Inchkeith were to be French or 

Scotch. 

With regard to the pillage of certain Dutch ships, we remonstrated 
with the Queen very emphaticaily, and left her a memorandum of 
the affair, whereupon she appeared much surprised, and promised 
that strict inquiry should be made in order to punish the authors 
and obtain due restitution. I (Bishop Quadra) will advise your 
Highness of what is done. On Saturday Jast I (de Glajon) tcok 
leave of the Queen, and shall start after dinner to-day, embarking 
at Gravesend, in the hope, if it shall please God, of being with your 
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Highness next week: ’ Don Juan follows me in two or three days.— 
London, 22nd July 1560. , 


117. BisHor Quapra to the Kine. 


The duchess of Parma will have informed your Majesty of the 
conclusign of peace between the king of France and the queen of 
England and the Scots. The settlement and terms have only been 
told me by the Queen tardily and piecemeal, and I have not yet been 
able to get a copy of the treaty, which I will send as soon as I 
obtain it. : 

What has been Jearnt hitherto is that the French (so far as regards 
their differences with the Scots) have agreed to leave the country 
with the exception of 120 men, who will remain to guard Dunbar 
and the island of Inchkeith. It is also agreed that the Parliament, 
which will assemble on the 11th August, shall appoint 24 persons 
of the country, from whom 12 shall be chosen, five by the States 
and seven by the Queen, to assist the Governor whom the Queen 
may appoint, the Governor being unable to do anything without 
the 12. It is settled that every person in future shall follow the 
religion which he prefers, and’ that no one shall be punished for 
what has passed in this respect. The castle of Dumbarton is to 
remain in possession of the duke of Chatelherault so long as the 
queen of France may remain without children, and one year after a 
child is born. This is for his own security, as he is to succeed to the 
throne if the Queen die without heirs.’ All other differences and 


- claims on both sides are to be examined in this first Parliament, 


News has arrived that the French soldiers have already embarked 
in English ships, and hostages have been given for the return of 
these ships and the dismantling of Leith. As regards the 
differences with this country it is agreed that the queen of Scots 
will discontinue the style and arms of Queen of England at once, 
and proclamation is to be made both in Scotland and France that 
anv person possessing documents of any sort bearing this style or 
seal must renew them within two months, failing which all such 
grants and documents shall be held invalid. Besides this the Queen 
says there is another clanse in which the French declare her to be 
the legitimate sovereign of the realm, and that all other matters are 
restored to the condition in which they were at the time of the 
peace of Chateau Cambresi. As the Queen also alleges that the. 
French have damaged her and been the cause of the war, and there- 
fore should make some amend towards the costs she has incurred, 
on which account she claims 500,000 crowns and the restitution of 
Calais at once, it is agreed that Commissioners shall meet here 
with regard to this. If these Commissioners do not agree within three 
months the case is to be referred to your Majesty for decision within 
one year, with power to defer the question for another year by 
consent of the parties. A French gentleman named Lignerolles who 
took the treaties over some days since is shortly expected back with 
the ratifications. The Queen was dissatisfied with this peace, 
believing that the Scots will join the French as before, and with 
this fear Cecil concluded the arrangement in great haste, seeing 
some signs of it. Since then, however, I think they have again 
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renewetl the league, and ambassadors are expected here from Scotland 
to put it en a new and better footing, The French are I think 
displeased at this, and even at all that has been done. Tho 
Ambassador Seurre tol! me that the Scots wanted to break up the 
league, but the Queen would not allow it, and, as she has hostages, 
they have been obliged to de as she wished. 'Bhe Queen says just 
the contrary, and I believe her, although I do not think- the league 
will last long, and that the French will undo it by negotiation. 

The French have agreed to the conditions, because their object was 
not to offend the Seots and carry on a war which might spoil their 
chance of occupying this country, as this war would have done if 
they had had your Majesty’s troops in Scotland, and therefore this 
settlement seems to them the best way out of it. It has enabled 
them to save the people in Leith and leave Scotland in peace, 
although on terms both onerous and dishonourable, and has also 
allowed them to avoid the heavy cost of war and saved them from 
incurring the indignation of the Scots without being able to work 
their will in English affairs. To aid their cause they have made 
use of your Majesty's name, and spread reports that you would 
assist them. On the other hand the Queen, finding herself without. 
money or men and the winter coming on, with no hope of taking 
Leith, and in fear that the Scots might fail her, has thought well 
to do as she has done before the weather and necessity compelled 
her to withdraw her troops and lose all. 

In my opinion the French are dissatisfied and the Queen displeased, 
and, it may be feared that on the two points of the»renovation of 
the league with the Scots and the indemnity she claims of the 
French, affairs may again become embroiled, unless indeed the 
displeasure and grievance they both feel against your Majesty 
may lead them to think of something worse. I say nothing of 
French affairs, as your Majesty understands them better than I, 
although I do not like what I see of these ministers here; but, as 
regards this Queen, I can assure your Majesty she is so angry and 
offended at the thought that not only would you not help her, but had 
offered to aid her enemies that it is to be feared that she will do all 
the harm she has strength to do. M. de Glajon is awaye how 
inconsiderately she one day showed her ill-fceling to him and me, 
saying that your Majesty was her secret enemy, and Glajon also 
knows bow these people regard us, although the Queen uses extreme 
artfulness in trying to make me believe she is devoted to your 
Majesty. God knows I should like to say this was true, but as I 
do not think it is Tam foreed to make known to your Majesty the 
real position, so that any steps your Majesty may take should be 
founded on true information. The Queen told me the other day 
that we should see in two or three months how affairs would look 
here. I do not know what she expects to happen of so much 
importance in that time. 

With regard to the marriage they think here that if the Queen of 
France were to die this Queen would marry the earl of Arran. 
Others say she will marry the prince of Sweden who is shortly 
expected here, and they say brings large sums of money. She 
laughs at both of them, but I do not know whether she is 
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dissembling or not. I, for my part, do not think she will marry, at 
all events for the present. 

Don Juan Pacheco arrived here on the 18th instant and saw the 
Quecn two days afterwards. He told her that your Majesty, having 
heard that a treaty of peace was proposed between her and the 
king of France, you had thought well to send and beseech both of 
them to be pleased to come to just and honourable terms, for which 
object he (Don Juan) was here; and that your Majesty's ministers 
in France were urging the same very earnestly on his Most Christian 
Majesty. He said also he had orders to congratulate her heartily in 
case peace should already be concluded, and also to say from your 
Majesty that although you had no doubt the Queen would perceive 
how important it was, both for the restitution of Calais and for* 
other reasons, that in the new treaty the convention of Chateau 
Cambresi should be declared perfectly firm and valid, your Majesty 
thought well to point out to her that the preservation of peace 
largely depended upon it. She thanked him very much and said 
peace was concluded, which is true, as the French ambassador tells 
me. : 

Your Majesty will have learnt from Madame’s letters about the 
Nunecio who was coming here. By Madame’s orders I write to the 
Nuncio dissuading him from coming. In accordance therewith I 
also write to Her Highness and to the ambassador Vargas, so that 
the letters may be read in the congregation in Rome, as Vargas 
advised that his Holiness had announced was to be done. Isend _ 
yeur Majesty copies of all these letters, and also of a separate letter 
T write to Her Highness informing her of certain things that had 
passed with the Queen about the Nuncio’s coming, and on religious 
affairs, the substance of which is that she is very dissatisfied with 
the person of the Nuncio, and knows that he is coming at the 
instance of the French and in league with some of the Catholics here, 
all of whom have consequently been arrested. As regards religion 
she is so determined that in my opinion nothing is to be hoped for. 
She wasted much time in trying to persuade me that the difference 
between Catholics and Lutherans was not of much importance in 
substance, and she thought that when I had heard her opinior fully I 
should be satisfied. I answered that none of the things she had 
told me caused me any surprise, as I knew the masters who had 
taught her, but one thing alone shocked me greatly, which was to 
see that she would not acknowledge the power of the general Councils 
by means of which our Lord had preserved His church for 1,500 
years, and had cleansed it of many greater errors than those which 
now exist in it. I enlarged on this somewhat, and when the con- 
versation ended she said we would return to the subject. I will not 
fail to tell her what is right, although so many preach to the 
contrary that I know it is waste of time, particularly as she is so 
badly inclined. 

Tam compelled by my conscience,* and in order not to fail in my 
duty to your Majesty to say that the Catholies here complain that 
your Majesty should sustain this Queen in her dominions, and so 





* In the margin in the King's handwriting—“ It will be well to look into this clause,” 
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cause heresy to strike its roots in the realm. They are very down- 
east about this and will be more so when they hear that the Nuncio 
is going back on my advice, which he will be very glad to publish. 
I well know how much your Majesty has done to redress matters 
here, but secing that it is of no avail, it is to be considered whether 
more can be done than hitherto, especially as the evil is reaching 
your Majesty’s own States, and that beyond any doubt, for I can 
certify that there are in this country over 10,000 of your Majesty's 


\ gubjects, with such a store of preachers and ministers, that in a very 


short time they may consume what remains of goodness in the 
States. I have always refused to discuss these matters with the 
Queen, thinking that the less I said about them the more alarmed 
she would be, but she is so determined, and I perceive so clearly the 
danger to your Majesty’s interests done by the alienation of these 
Catholics from their devotion to you that I cannot refrain from 
begging your Majesty to consider the question and order how I 
should proceed with regard to it—London, 25th July 1560. 


118. The Same to the Same. 


I wrote to your Majesty by Don Juan Pacheco, and since then 
Seeretary Cecil, the bishop of Valence, and M. de Randau, have 
arrived in London, and I have spoken to them several times, The 
French have told me jately how dissatisfied they are with what has 
been done about Scotland and say, in effect, that their King will 
never consent that the Queen of Mngland shall have ‘any influence 
in that country, either as ally and friend of the people or even as 
intercessor which is the character they have been forced to grant her 
by the provisional treaty. ‘They refer to a clause in which they 
agree with the Queen that by her intercession the king of France’ 
promises certain things touching the freedom of the country, and 
the Queen wished that the King’s promise in this respect should 
also be pledged to her, in order that she might be able to call the 
king of France to account in case the promise were not fulfilled to 
the Scots. I understand that the Queen wrote to her Commissioners 
when they were in treaty, that, in any case, she wished the French 
distinetly to acknowledge the open union and alliance which existed 
between her and the Scots, but the Commissioners seeing that this 
would cause the whole agreement to fall through, Cecil devised this 
other plan which will have the effect of enabling the Queen as trustee 
and next friend to make the Frenchman keep his word to the Scots, 
so that indirectly she has got the alliance she claimed, and has 
entered into some arrangement with the Scots for mutual defence. 
Although the French saw through Cecil's design they thought best 
to dissemble and pretend not to see; so as to enable them to say, as 
they do now, that they knew nothing of this alliance, and will not 
agree to it. In the meanwhile they have withdrawn their troops 
from Leith, which is exactly what they wanted to do, as they (the 
troops) were without food, and there was no intention of relieving 
them by force, whereas, on the other hand, the English desired 
nothing better than that the Scots should crush these troops, so 
that the hate and distrust between them should bo perpetual and 
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irreconcilable. They have given me many reasons why the King 
their master is not bound to agree to what the Queen claims by 
virtue of this clause, namely, an alliance with the Scote. The first 
js that, as they were prisoners under guard all the time they were in 
Scotland settling the terms of peace, and were not allowed to speak 
a word*with the Scots or anybody else, they negotiated as prisoners 
and are not now bound by anything they agreed to under duress. 
The second reason is that at the end of the afore-mentioned treaty 
there is a clause saying that the French bound themselves to the 
queen of England to fulfil all they promised to the Scots in this 
treaty on condition that the Scots obeyed the King implicitly, and 
carried out all their obligations towards him. The French say they 
have failed in many respects to do this, both before and since their 
departure from Scotland, and in one particular instance, they say 
that 2 Frenchman, who was bringing them 4,000 crowns to Leith to 
pay, in part, what their soldiers owed in that place, was robbed a 
mile from Edinburgh, although a herald and an escort of Scots 
accompanied him. On a complaint having been made of this by the ~ 
factor of the queen of Scotland there to the Deputies of the Con- 
gregation, they answered that they had no means of redressing it, 
They pile up many other things of the sort, and they have made up 
their minds in consequence that the King will not ratify the treaty. 
Jt seems to me that they still hope to pacify the Scots and calm their 
distrust and suspicion, in which case this Queen would be finely 
outwitted, and would see her folly in interfering in what does not 
cdncern her instead of looking to ber own safety. She is not so gay 
as usual lately, and is very suspicious since the French Commissioners 
spoke to her. She asked me yesterday if I knew how the French 
were pleased with the agreement as, for her part, she thought they 
seemed ashamed of themselves and with but small desire to give her 
the satisfaction she claimed or even to discuss it as they had 
promised. With regard to this indemnity T hear that the bishop of 
Valence and M. de Randau, who are those who had to remain here 
to discuss the affair, have asked her leave to depart, and, on her 
reminding them that they had to stay to arrange her claims 
according to promise, they said the King would send other$ to do so, 
or commission his ordinary ambassador. bs 

She allows them to depart on condition that within three weeks 
they return or the King sends others, and they therefore leave 
to-morrow, but, in fact, they jest at the Queen’s claims as they say 
that they did not cause the war, and that it is not customary for 
princes to impose this sort of penalty except on a vanquished foe. 
The bishop of Valence says that he expects to be sent at once to 
give an account to your Majesty of events here and to reply to 
this Queen’s claims, whici they say are only made so as to enable 
her to break with them when she thinks fit, and, for this reason, she 
has put in this bone of contention im order that, if your Majesty 
gives no decision in the case within the year she will still possess 
the right to force her claim in the best way she can. This way is 
to go straight into Scotland, and for this purpose they say she will 
keep 2,000 soldiers in Berwick although she has made the French 
not only disarm on the frontier but leave Seotland altogether, and 
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they say finally that they are sure she will not rest until she has 
taken the kingdom away from them if she can. 


He (the bishop of Valence) also told me, although jestingly and 
as if he did not believe it, that the Scots congratulated themsclves 
that your Majesty had sent them an assurance that you would 
never be against them or against the queen of England and even 
said they could show it in writing. They say the evil of the whole 
business has been the absence of any person to represent your 
Majesty in the making of the treaty who might have seen which 
side was asking for justice and which side was making unreasonable 
claims. They say they solicited this from Newcastle, and have 
shown me copies of letters sent from there to the King (of France) 
begging that the person whom the bishop of Limoges had asked 
your Majesty to send should be despatched at once. I answered 
that your Majesty had been willing to do anything to forward the 
business either by sending a representative or otherwise, but as 
the Queen had not solicited the visit of the person in question, 
and the French themselves had only done so once when the bishop 
of Limoges spoke about it, your Majesty’s orders had not been 
carried out, as they would most willingly have been if the French 
had requested it. : 

What the Queen told M. de Glajon and me as to the French having 
declared this kingdom to belong of right to her and not to France, 
appears to have been declared not expressly or formally, but by 
inference. > 

Certain Germans have arrived here sent by some of the princes of 
Germany to the Queen and amongst them one from the duke of 
Cleves, which duke I understand has become a pensioner of the 
Queen, and the agreement has aiready been concluded between them, 
She also has.some dealings with the Master of Prussia, and it may 
be believed that, to avoid having recourse to your Majesty, she will 
seek what help she can from other quarters. 

Florencio Ayaceto, 2 man who has been backwards and forwards 
to France lately trying to arrange a marriage between the Queen 
and a son of the Duke de Nevers (for which the King offered to 
restore Calais to her) came the other day to take leave of ine, and 
told me that he knew a way by which the marriage of the Queen 
and the Archduke Charles could easily be brought about. J answered 
him coldly, as J thought he came to find out something from me, 
but he said that if the Emperor caused the king of France to restore 
Calais to the Queen (which he knew could be arranged easily) she 
would certainly marry the Archduke, and the people of this country 
would be delighted. Yesterday I was talking with the Queen, and, 
as | had heard from Cecil and Treasurer Parry that she had now 
made up her mind to marry, I thought I could tell her, as if in joke 
what Florencio had said, to draw her out. She at once suspected 
that this idea had been conveyed to me by the French with the 
object of gaining the goodwill of your Majesty, and she said she 
was surprised that they should make so light of her claim which 
was that Calais should be restored to her as part of the indemnity 
she demanded. 
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We afterwards spoke of her marriage and she said she thought 
she could not any longer delay it, although she would wed with the 
very worst will in the world. I asked whether she meant to keep 
her promise to Count Helfenstein to let the Emperor know when 
she had resolved to marry. She answered Yes, she would do so 
when ¢he time arrived. Iasked her permission to inform your 
Majesty of this resolution of hers, and she answered that she could 
not give it to me yet, but she hoped to do so soon. I think she 
would like to make me believe that she is not averse to the match 
with the Archduke, but I fear that it is with the hope of gaining 
your Majesty’s favour for the decision of her cause, as she calls it, 
with the French, The truth is that, as she has to ask Parliament 
by Michaelmas for a new grant to defray her debts, she thinks they 
will give it the more casily if she promises them to marry; but 
what she will do afterwards I know not. Her affairs, however, are 
in such a condition that if she do not marry and behave herself 
better than hitherto she will every day find herself in new and 
greater troubles. Religious matters make me believe that in case 
She determines to marry she will rather lay hands on any of these 
heretics than on the Archduke. I understand the earl of Arran 
is excluded as being poor and of small advantage to this country, 
and also because he is not considered personally agreeable. They 
all favour the prince of Sweden, as he is both heretical and 
rich, and especially Secretary Cecil, who would expect to remain at 
the head of affairs as at present if the prince of Sweden became 
King. 

‘Adairs here being so important to the welfare and the 
preservation of your Majesty’s dominions, I am of opinion that 
at this juncture it is necessary to use every diligence to lead them 
in a direction favourable to your Majesty ‘by overcoming the 
obstucles which exist in the minds of the Queen and her advisers 
by the means which may appear most desirable. Ibeg your Majesty 
to have this considered, and provided for in good time, and to 
instruct me how I am to bear myself, and to what end I am to 
endeavour to lead matters. I am here in such need that Iam 
obliged to supplicate your Majesty to be pleased to relieve it. Up 
to the present I have worked hard to do the best I could for your 
Majesty’s service. This is no longer possible; my poor strength is 
insufficient. 

Since writing the above I have learnt the terms of the peace and 
send them to your Majesty—London, 4th August 1560. 


119. BrsHor QuapRa to the DucHess or PARMA. 

Sinee writing, news of importance is current here which I convey 
to your Highness. 

The Queen told nie she was sure the French did not lack the will 
to injure her but only the power, and that they (the French) had 
not dismissed any of their troops. 

She had promised me an answer about the marriage by the third 
instant, and said she was certain to marry, but now she coolly tells 
me she cannot make up her mind and will uot marry. After this 
T had an opportunity of talking to Cecil, who I understood was in 
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disgrace, and Robert was trying to turn him out of his place. After 
exacting many pledges of strict secresy, he said the Queen was 
conducting herself in such a way that he thought of retiring. He 
gaid it was a bad sailor who did not enter port if he could when 
he saw a storm coming on, and he clearly foresaw the ruin of the 
realm through Robert's intimacy with the Queen, who surrendered 
all affairs to him and meant to marry him. He said he did not 
know how the country put up with it, and he should ask leave to 
go home, although he thought they would cast’ him into the Tower 
first. He ended by begging me in God’s name to point out to the 
Queen the effect of her misconduct, and persuade her not to abandon 
business entirely but to look to her realm: and then he repeated 
tavice over to me that Lord Robert would be better in Paradise 
than here. 

I expressed sorrow at what he said, and reminded him how 
earnestly I had always tried to advise the Qucen to act aright and 
live peacefully and marry. He knew how little my advice had 
availed, although the Queen willingly listened to me. I would not 
tire of well-loimg however, but would take the first opportunity of 
speaking again, although T understood that it was hopeless to expect 
a peaceful settlement of ber qnarre! with the French. Cecil answered 
me in a way that seemed as if he would like to excuse the French. 
He said the Queen did not like foreigners, and thought she could 
do without them, and that she had an enormous debt which she 
would not think of paying. She had, therefore, lost her credit with 
the London merchants. ‘ 

He ended by saying that Robert was thinking of killing his wife, 
who was publicly announced to be ill, although she was quite well, 
and would take very good carve they did not poison her. He said 
surely God would never allow such a wicked thing to be done. I 
ended the gonversation by again expressing my sorrow without 
saying anything to compromise me, although I am sure he speaks 
the truth and is not acting crookedly. 

This mishap of the Secretary must produce great effect, as he has 
miany companions in discontent, especially the duke of Norfolk, 
whom he mentioned. 2 

The next day the Queen told we ax she returned from hunting 
that Robert's wife was dead or nearly so, and asked me not to 
say anything about it. Certainly this business is most shameful 
and scandalous, and withal I aim not sure whether she will marry 
the man at once or even if she will marry at all, as I do not think 
she has her mind sufficiently fixed. Cecil says she wishes to do 
as her father did. 

Their quarrels cannot injure public business, us nobody worse 
than Cecil can be at the head of affairs, but the outcome of it all 
might be the imprisonment of the Queen and the proclamation of 
the earl of Huntingdon* as King. He is a great heretic, and the 
French forces might be used for him. Cecil says he is the real 
heir of England, and all the herctics want him. I do not like 
Cecil’s great friendship with the bishop of Valence. Perhaps I 





* Baron Hastings had now succeeded his father as 3rd earl of Huntingdon. 
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am too suspicious, but with these people it is always wisest to 
think the worst. The ery is that they do not want any moré 
women rulers, and this woman may find herself and her favourite 
in prison any morning. They would all confide in me if I mixed 
inyself up in their affairs, but I have no orders, and am temporising 
until Tereceive your Highness’ instructions. Your Highness should 
advise the King not to wait until the Queen mends matters. 

Since writing the above I hear the Queen has published the 
death of Robert's (wife), and, said in Italian, “She broke her neck.” 
She must have fallen down a staircase.—London, 11th September 
1560. 


120. Minute of Lerrer from BisHop QuApRA to the Kine. 


Contents of the letter from Bishop Quadra to His Majesty of 
15th October 1560. 


It relates the manner in which the death of Lord Robert’s wife 
happened, the homage immediately paid to him by the Councillors 
and others, and the dissimulation of the Queen. 

That he had heard they were devising a very important plan for 
the maintenance of their heresies, namely, to muke the earl of 
Huntingdon King in case the Queen should die without issue, and 
that Cecil had told the Bishop that the succession belonged of right 
to the Earl, as he was descended from the house of York. 


They fear that if the Queen were to die your Majesty would get the 
kingdom into your family by means of Lady Catharine, and Cecil, to 
sound the Bishop on the subject, said to him one day that it would 
he well to treat of a marriage between her and one of your Majesty's 
relatives . . . . . .* would succeed by virtue of the will of 
king Henry, and although the Bishop passed it over without 
appearing to attach any importance to it,yet he asked him if, in 
such case, the Queen would declare her (Lady Catherine) heiress to 
the Crown. Cecil answered, “ Certainly not, because, as the saying 
is, the English run after the heir to the Crown more than after the 
present wearer of it.” 


That Lady Margaret and her husband had complained to the 
Bishop, that not only did the Queen treat them as prisoners because 
they were Catholics, but she was trying to injure their claim to the 
succession by helping the duke of Chatelhérault. They begged that 
your Majesty would help them, as they were sure, with your 
favour, to recover what rightly belonged to them, and restore 
religion in that country by the aid of their friends. The Bishop 
listened to this as if they referred to what might happen in case the 
Queen should die, but they did not mean it in that way, but’ to 
attempt to overthrow her at once. The French have been in treaty 
with them, but they do not trust them, and he (the Bishop) fears 
that they may be led by passion to do something rash. 


They asked him, if in case they were pressed hard, your 
Majesty would allow them to go to Flanders, to which the Bishop 
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‘replied, that he wouli write to your Majesty and get your 


answer: on. the point.. He -begs that this answer may be sent 
without delay. ak 
-He encloses a genealogical tree of the kings of Scotland, with a 

statement of the rights of the various claimants to the succession. 
- That the prior of St. Jo(hn)* of Scotland had arrived here 
“. . .* to France, to beg the King to ratify the . 2 gb 


but-he does not know how he can do it as regards the . . . . * 
thoy wish to have with the Queen . . . . - - * change of 
religion. 


He sends copy of the treaty between the French and Scots, and 
that between the English and Scots. He sent the other, between 
the Queen and the Freneb, some days since. 

That certain Germans had returned to negotiate with the Queen, 
and he fears all their designs are directed against your Majesty, and 
to try to disturb Flanders by means of religion. They think some 
of the cities will declare themselves free and others will be oceupied 
by Germany ; and although he does not know for . . . « _ 
he learns beyond doubt that this is what the Queen thinks 
Ee Gera tees 8g .* pesides having become insolent on account of 
past . . . . . . .* she has gone so far as to say that whilst 
she has a drop of blood in her body she will not cease to seek 
revenge on your Majesty, and that she has something settled with 
the Germans, This information is given in order that your Majesty 
may take necessary steps. * 

That Cecil had told him that, seeing that the Queen had decided 
not to marry Lord Robert, as he had learnt direct from her, he 
thought the Archduke’s matter might be proposed. The Bishop 
replied that when the Queen returned to London he would remind 
her of what she had promised Count Helfenstein, to the effect that 
when she had resolved to marry she would inform the Emperor. 
Cecil was in a hurry to do it, and that did not serve his turn, as the 
Bishop understood that his only object was to arouse the suspicion 
and jealousy of the French. The cardinal of Lorraine told Throg- 
morton that if the Queen did not marry an Englishman -the best 
match for her would be the prinee of Sweden: . 

That Cecil having told him that some people suspected that the 
Spanish folk were going to send a fresh army in favour of. the 
French, he satis . . . . . -* onthe point. They all ask him 
about your Majesty's return to Flanders, and other things, which 
clearly indicate that their designs are making them suspicious and 
distrustful. 

Endorsed : London, 14th October 1560. 


(This document, which is much mutilated, is called by the Spanish 
archivists a minute or draft of letter, all in the handwriting of and 
signed by Bishop Quadra, It appears to me, however, to be rather 
a summary.of a letter drawn up in Spain for the King’s use after 
the receipt of the original.) 





* Torn in original. 
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121. Bissor Quapra to the Kine. 
The Queen is making a league with the Germans. The Seotch 


Pear embassy respecting the marriage with the earl of Arran has been 
. 26,0564. 
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22 Jan. 


very well received. 

The English fleet is arriving, and important events pending. 

The Queen has found out a new way to get money from’ the 
people who are very discontented thereat. a 

The design of Cecil and the heretics is to make the earl of 
Huntingdon King, and Cecil has given way to Robert, who they say 
was married to the Queen in the presence of his brother and two 
ladies of the Chamber. 

Begs instructions how he is to aet with Lady Margaret and her 
husband who have spoken to him about it and have begged leave 
from the Queen to retire to their home~—Notes of letter dated 20th 
November 1560, 


122. The Same to the Same. 


Since writing the enclosed letter Henry Sidney, who is the brother- 
in-law of Lord Robert, came to see me. Ho is a@ sensible man and 
better behaved than any of the courtiers. He began by beatin 
about the bush very widely, but at last came to his brother-in-law’s 
affairs and said that as the matter was now public property, and I 
knew how much inclined the Queen wes to the marriage, he 
wendered that I had not suggested to your Majesty this opportunity 
for gaining over Lord Robert by extending a hand to him now, and 
he would thereafter serve and obey your Majesty like one of your 
own vassals, and a great deal more to the same effect. I told him 
that what I had so far heard of this matter was of such a character 
that I had hardly ventured to write two lines to your Majesty about 
it, uor had either the Queen or Lord Robert ever said a word to me 
that I could write. I said, moreover, that your Majesty had no 
more need to gain over the kings of England than they to gain over 
your Majesty, although, in matters of courtesy to you friends your 
Majesty always exceeded, but in this affair your Majesty had no 
means of guessing the thoughts of the Queen, and she had not 
hitherto taken the advice you had given her, so that there was no 
opportunity of offering advice again. We discussed this for some 
time and he entirely agreed with everything I said, being well 
informed of what had happened in the past, unblinded by prejudice 
and a man who sces things in their proper light. He said that if I 
was satisficd about the death of Robert’s wife, he saw no other 
reason why I should hesitate to write the purport of this conversa- 
tion to your Majesty, as, after all, although it was a love affair yet 
the object of it was marriage, and that there was nothing illicit 
about it or such as could not be set right by your Majesty’s authority. 
As regards the death of the wife, he was certain that it was acci- 
dental, and he had never been able to learn otherwise, although he 
had_ inquired with great care and knew that public opinion held 
to the contrary. I told him if what he said were true the evil was 
less, for, if murder had been committed, God would never help nor fail 
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to punish so abominable a crime, whatever men might do to mend it 
but that it would be difficult for Lord Robert to make things appear 
as he represented them. He answered it was quite true that no one 
believed it, and that even preachers in the pulpits discoursed on the 
matter in a way that was prejudicial to the honour and interests of 
the Queen which had prevented her from takfhg steps to remedy 
the religious disorders of the country and reduce it to a better 
condition, in which task Lord Robert would help her. I replied that 
although your Majesty would be very glad to see religion restored 
in the country and elsewhere, this was a matter which the Queen 
ought not to mix up with temporal affairs but treat it simply as a, 
question between herself and her God to be diligently undertaken 
by ber whether she was married or single, if she were a Christian at 
all. He agreed with this also, and although he is not at all well 
informed on religious questions, he did not fail to admit that the 
state of the country was very bad, and a way must be found to mend 
it. He told me a number of things in this respect which grieved 
mo and endeavoured to persuade me with solemn oaths that the 
Queen and Lord Robert were determined to restore religion by 
means of a general Concilio. He then pressed me still further to 
write to your Majesty and forward the business so that Lord Robert 
should receive the boon from your Majesty’s hands. I said he knew 
what happencd with his wife in the matter of the Archduke when 
the Queen had deccived both of us, and that I could not venture to 
writo unless the Queen authorised me to do so, and told me what to 
say in which case it would be my duty. He said the Queen would not 
mention the matter to me unless I began the conversation, but that 
I might be sure that she desired nothing more than the countenance 
of your Majesty to conclude the match, and that Lord Robert himself 
would come to me and beg me to write to your Majesty what I 
heard from him and assure you of his desire to serve you at all 
times and in all things to the full extent of his means and abilities, 
and more especially regarding “religion, as is his duty. I told him 
again there was no need to bring the religious question into these 
transactions, and that if Lord Robert wanted to open his heart on 
this point to your Majesty I did not prevent him, but at the same 
time, although it was just and necessary that he should try to relieve 
his conscience, yet, if he wished to negotiate with your Majesty and 
expected to be believed and held as an honest man I thought it 
improper that he should bring in the question of religion at all. He 
(Sidney) also asked me whether I thought that the Queen should 
send a person of rank to treat of this matter with your Majesty and 
satisfy you as to any points in which your Majesty desired satisfac- 
tion. The antecedents of the present ambassador were such that 
the Queen could not trust him in this business and particularly as 
regarded religion as he is a very great heretic. I said she could do 
as she thought best, but we would consider the matter, and I would 
tell Lord Robert my opinion when I had heard what he had to say, 
I imagine that Sidney himself is desirous of going so as to take the 

opportunity of seeing the Countess de Feria who is his niece. We 
parted with the understanding that they would both come and see 
me in a few days. 
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The above is exactly what passed, and for some days I had 
suspected that the Queen had some such idea, but as the business 
is altogether such a bad one, I did not venture to broach the 
subject to them, and simply remained quiet and gave the answers 
T have related. I thought best moreover to listen to. what they 
said and to advise your Majesty thereof, so as not to arouse any 
suspicion in their minds, or perchance to cause them to take some 
bad course in their business. It is for your Majesty to decide, 
but I have no doubt that if there is any way to cure the bad 
spirit of the Queen, both as regards religion and your Majesty’s 
interests, it is by means of this marriage, at least whilst her desire 
for it lasts. Iam also sure that, if your Majesty’s support fail her, 
your Majesty could easily turn her out of her kingdom by means 
of her own subjects. I well know the state of this affair and the 
feeling of the people, and I am certain that if she do not obtain 
your Majesty’s consent she will not dare to publish the match, and 
it is possible that if she finds herself unable to obtain your 
Majesty’s favour, she may throw herself to the bad and satisfy 
her desires by which she is governed to an extent that would be a 
grievous fault in a person of any condition, much more in a woman 
of her rank. Things have reached such a pitch that her chamber- 
lain has left her, and Axele of the Privy Chamber (Yaxley ?) is in 
prison for having babbled; indeed there is not a man who has not 
some tale to tell. Cecil is he who most opposed the business, but 
he has given way in exchange for the offices -held by Treasurer 
Pérry who died recently of sheer grief. I must not omit to say 
also that the common opinion, confirmed by certain physicians, is, 
that this woman is unhealthy, and it is believed certain that she 
will not have children, although there is no lack of people who say 
she has already had some, but of this I have seen no trace and do 
not believe it. This being the statc of things, perhaps some step 
may be taken in your Majesty’s interests towards declaring as 
successor of the Queen, after her death, whoever may be most 
desirable for your Majesty. 

I pray your Majesty to orler an answer to be sent to me quickly, 
so that I may know how I am to reply in this important affair.— 
Endorsed, 22nd January 1561. 


128. The Same to the Same. 


On the 22nd ultimo I informed your Majesty of Henry Sidney’s 
interview with me in Lord Robert’s business, and I have delayed 
givirg them an answer about it because they, on their side, have 
delayed addressing me further ov the matter, the cause of this being, 
as far as I can learn, that the Queen does not commend her affairs 
to your Majesty out of any wish or good will of her own, but forced 
thereto by the persuasion of Lord Robert, who knows the peril in 
which they stand, and sees clearly that, without the favour of your 
Majesty, they can hardly ensure themselves against a rising in the 
country, or suppress one should it occur. I believe the Queen would, 
nevertheless, have done ere this as Robert urges her if it had not 
been for the interference of Paget, who, knowing her humour, has 
advised Ler to hold her hand until she cau make a firm peace and 
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alliance with France, when she could treat with your Majesty more 
advantageously. This bas been the reason for her having changed 
her mind about sending Peter Mewtys, who was to have gone to 
France simply with a message of ecndolence for the death of the 
King, and ske has now decided to send the earl of Bedford with 


; instructions to ask for the ratification of the peace, and, when this 


has been obtained, to endeavour to bring about a good understanding 
and alliance with Vendéme and the heretics of the French court. 
Ido not know what will come of this, but Guido Cavalcanti, who 
left Paris on the 15th with a despatch from the earl, says that he 
expects that this time the misunderstandings between the French 
and the Queen will be ended for ever. These transactions have 
thus delayed the affair about which Sidney spoke to me at the 
instance of Lord Robert, and as he (Sidney) believes, with the 
connivance of the Quecn. Finally, however, on the 18th, Robert 
and I met in the presence of Sidney, and, after he had repeated all 
that Sidney had told me, and thanked me with a great many com- 
pliments and humble words for the answer JT had sent, he besought 
me, in your Majesty’s name, to recommend the Queen to marry him, 
and he would promise to render your Majesty all the service his 
brother-in-law had told me, and very much more. 1 answered him, 
that as your Majesty had had no information on this subject until 
now, you had not had an opportunity of giving me instructions with 
regard to it; so that I could not address the Queen in your Majesty’s 
name without grave error, but what { could and would do with 
great pleasure was to act under my previous instructions and 
request the Queen to make up her mind to marry and settle the 
succession, and, if during the conversation any particular person 
should be discussed, I would speak of him (Lord Robert) as 
favourably as he could wish, and I would venture to do this 
for him, knpwing the affection and good will your Majesty has 
always berne him. He seemed very well satisfied with this, as he 
must have expected that I should’ not answer him in this way, 
and he begged rae to speak to the Queen at once. I did so two days 
afterwards, and told her she already knew how wueb your Majesty 
wished to see her married and her Government firmly and tranquilly 
established, and the various efforts you had made to that end, and 
that as I now hear] that the matter was under discussion, [ could 
not refrain from expressing to her my pleasure thereat. 1 also said 
that whenever she thought necessary to consult your Majesty on the 
subject I would use all diligence to carry out what was entrusted to 
me, and if on this occasion IT did not particularize more clearly, it 
was because I had no special orders from your Majesty who had not 
been’ informed of what was passing. After much circumlocution 
she said she wished to confess to me and tell me her secret in 
confession, which was that she was no angel, and did not deny that 
she had some affection for Lord Robert for the many good qualities 
he possessed, but she certainly had never decided to marry him or 
anyone else, although she daily saw more cléarly the necessity for 
her marriage, and to satisfy the English humour that it was desirable 
that she should marry an Englishman, and she asked me to tell her 
what your Majesty would think if she married one of her servitors 
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as the duchess of Suffolk* and the duchess of Somersett had done. I 
told her I could not say what your Majesty would think, asI did 
not know and had not thought of asking, but that I promised her I 
would use all diligence to learn as soon as she told me to write to 
your Majesty about it, and I quite believed that your Majesty would 
be pleased to hear of her marriage with whomever it might be as it 
was so important to her and her kingdom, and I also knew that 
your Majesty would be happy to hear of the advancement and 
aggrandizement of Lord Robert, as I understand that your Majesty 
had great affection for him and held him in high esteem. She 
seemed as pleased at this as her position allowed her to be. She 
told me when the time arrived she would speak to me, and promised 
me to do nothing without the advice and countenance of your 
Majesty. Idid not care to carry the matter further for fear of 
making a mistake, although she would have been glad to have done 
so. Ihad no instruction from your Majesty on the subject, and I 
did not wish, knowing her character, to refuse to give her this little 
pleasure and hope for fear otherwise that she might be impelled to 
rush into some foolish course, seeing that she is so infatuated, and 
the heretics of Germany, France, and Scotland are busy here with 
their insolence and their combinations, and above all because your 
Majesty's neighbouring States are so pressed that a froward decision 
of this woman might prejudice them, although she herself might 
be ruined by it. Robert came the next day to thank me and 
repeated to me all the details of what I had said to the Queen, 
who, he told me, was much pleased, and he begged me in the 
next interview to revert to the subject as he knew that it was 
only fear and timidity that prevented the Queen from deciding. 
He again made me great promises and assured me that everythin 

should be placed in your Majesty's hands and even as regarde 

religion if the sending of a representative to the Cuncilio did not 
suffice he would go himself. I again repeated to him that I would 
do everything I could, as indeed I had done, to forward his suit, so 
far as was justitied by your Majesty’s commission to me, but with 
regard to religion I begged him not to speak to me about it on any 
account as that should not be dependent upon other matters, 
and what he and the Queen did about it did not concern your 
Majesty but their own conscience. It was true, I said, that as a prince 
who is Catholic both in style, and in fact nothing would give your 
Majesty greater pleasure than to sce the end of these divisions and 
digsensions in religion. I aim thus cautious with these people because 
if they are playing false, which is quite possible, I do not wish to 
give them the opportunity of saying that we offered them your 
Majesty's favour in return for their changing their religion, as the 

say other similar things to make your Majesty disliked by the heretics 





* This may refer either to Frances duchess of Suffolk, daughter of Charles Brandon 
by Mary Tudor, Dowager Queen of France; who, after the execution of her husband, 
Henry Grey, marquis of Dorset aud duke of Suffolk (1554), married her steward, Adrian 
Stokes; or to Catharine Lady Willoughby dEresby in her own right, widow of Charles 
Brandon, who married a gentleman in her household, Robert Bertie. 

} Anne Stanhope, second wife of the Protector Somerset, who was married to 
Mr. Francis Newdigate. 
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here and in Germany. If they are acting straightiorwardly, a word 
from your Majesty in due time will do more than’ I can now do with 
many. Your Majesty knows these people and the individuals, and 
has learnt from my letters and Dr. Turner's statements in Flanders 
the real state of affairs here. I therefore beg that your Majosty 
may be pleased to send me orders as to whaj I should do, and I 
cannot refrain from saying that for reasons which are notoriously 
in your Majesty's intorest affairs here must be mended one way or 
another, and this can be more casily done now than at any other time 
cither by your Majesty showing favour to Robert and bringing him 
to some terms advantageous for your Majesty's cbjects and the 
stability of the country or else by protecting their opponents 
and helping them against these people who have been such bad 
neighbours to your Majesty and who will every day become worse, 
To let these affairs drift at the mercy of chance neither secures nor 
punishes and cannot fail to produce evil disservice to your Majesty. 
If in saying this I trangress the bounds of my duty I erave your 
Majesty's pardon for allowing my zeal to make me forget my 
prudence. Iam not alone in my opinion, as this is the universal 
theme of all the goodly people in the kingdom and all who wish for 
your Majesty’s advantage. 

The duke of Norfolk is on very bad terms with the Queen, and 
Lord Robert sent word to him the other day that he had heard that 
the Duke’s servants were declaring that he was Robert's enemy, and 
he wished to know whether this was true, and if it were not that 
the servants should be punished. The duke sent a gentleman of his 
household named Nicholas Stranger with his excuses, and the affair 
has heen patched up, but there is no certainty that some trouble may 
not arise from it. It appears to me that the Queen is angry with 
him (Norfolk) alone and is determined to humble him when she can ; 


- and indeed ,she gave me to understand as much herself without 


naming the duke. He on his side is full of boasts, although I do 
know how it will turn out when he has to carry them into effect. 

Lady Margaret Lennox is trying to marry her son Lord Darnley to 
the queen of Scotland, and I understand she is not without hope of 
succeeding. The Parliament in Seotland has decided to recommend the 
Queen to marry the earl of Arran, and if she will not do so to withhold 
from her the government of the kingdom. The earl of Huntly and 
others opposed this and things are in great confusion, They only agree 
about destroying religion which they have completely abolished. 
Monsieur de Noailles who was here as ambassador arrived here on 
his way to Scotland to try to pacity and reconcile them to the union 
with the French as before. 

Seurre awaits the arrival of another ambassador owing to the 
change of government in France. The Queen does not cease to 
provide herself with ships, and is now building some new oncs. She 
has given all the churches of the imprisoned bishops to the greatest 
heretics, which is a very bad sign for the fulfilment of Lord Robert's 
promises, although these people are so artful and prone to crooked 
courses that it is quite likely that they do this to please the heretic 
party whilst they think to satisfy the Catholics by what they are 
discussing with me, which is known already im London and is much 
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. talked of. “fT cannot prevent this as it appears best for me to keep - 
‘then off their guard’and not to let them think that anything ig being 


arranged against their interests so as to avoid their being urged ‘into 
inopportune action, as I have said. Iam doing the best I can'with. 
the Catholics, but it is time for me to know into what direction your 
Majesty ewishes matters here to be guided if you may be pleased still 
to employ me in them. 

Lord Morley, the son-in-law of the earl of Derby, sends a brother of 
his to your Majesty to serve in the war, whenever it may be, and has 
obtained the Queen’s license for three years to that effect. The youth 
is of good parts, and his brother is one of the best and most Catholic 
gentlemen of this kingdom and much attached to your Majesty's 
service. He has another brother a clergyman studying in Paris, a 
stanch catholic, as they all are. He asked me for a letter of 
recommendation, and I crave your Majesty’s pardon for having 
presumed to give it and for informing your Majesty about them now- 
for your Majesty's: guidance.—23rd February 1561. i 


124, The Kine to Bishop Quapra. 


The bishop of Arras has sent me your letter of the 27th Tantuury 
and copies of whut you had written to him. I had previously . 
received other copies, und the statement made to the Duchess, my 
sister, by Dr. Turner on your behalf respecting English ‘affairs, 
which I have not answered hitherto, as so important a matter had 
to be deeply considered. The principal points in your letters will 
be wnswered in this after thanking you in the first place for the 
care you have taken to learn all that was going on, and imform 
the Duchess thereof from whom we ordinarily hear it. We have 
been much pained to see how veliyious affuirs are going there, 
and the bud course the Queen has taken both in this respect and ta 
the Scotch business, and also in the mutter of her claims against 
the French, without « thought of the bad condition of her affairs or 
vecollecting whut so many times . . . . . * declare. You do 
well in advising us of everything, und in using what diligence you 
cum to prevent the evil from going further or producing the troubles 
which might be feared, and we desire you to continue to do ’o, 
us your prudence and knowledge of English affairs will show you 
to be needful, upholding and encouraging the Catholics all you can, 
until God shall open a way by which the evil that has, befallen the 
country may be radically amended. As I am so deeply concerned 
in. this and wish so earnestly to find a remedy for the religious 
evils of the country, I was glad to rgad the account you sent of 
what had passed between Sidney and you about Lord Robert, and 
the benefits which might urise to religion if we were to favour and 
protect him in his suit with the Queen, and although, so fur as we 
can see, the discussion did not rest upon much foundation, and we 
do not know what had passed between Lord Robert and you, yet, 
as our principal aim is directed to the service of our Lord, the 
maintenance of religion and the settlement and pacification of the 
country, and as we see that Sidney's proposals tend to this end, and 
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further bearing in mind that God, if He so wills, can extract good 
‘from great evils, we have decided that the negotiation suggested -by 
Sidney should be listened to. You will not only listen to him and 


‘willingly enter into the subject when he speaks of it. but try also to 
lead the matter on to a more solid basis, as for instance, by bring- | 
ing the Queen and Lord Robert into it, and getting in writing 


and signed by her whatever the Queen may wish to be proposed to- 
you. This is necessary, as her words are so little to be depended 
upon, und you know by the experience you have had of her that this 
is always the course she pursues when she has no intention of 
fulfilling what she says, and only wishes to use our authority for 
her own designs and intentions. You will therefore be very alert 
and cautious in this negotiation, warned by what has been the 
result of previous negotiations. - 

When the discussion is in progress it will be well to make them 
understand that, in order to gain our good will and obtain our 
aid in what they so much desire, it will be necessary that the Queen 


‘should give some signs of what she wants and uims at. Since she 
~ has been Queen she has never yet done wnything according to our 


advice or for our satisfuction towards the amending of religion, or 
the pucification of her kingdum, and what she might now do is to 
liberate the prelates anil other Cutholics she has imprisoned, agree 
to send her Ambassadors and Catholic bishops to the Concilio, and 
submit herself wnconditionally to its decisions. Besides this she 
should, pending the resolutions of the Concilio, allow Catholics to 
live as they please without coercion or violence, and ia view of such 
action we should soon see whether she was sincere in this business-or 
only sought her private ends. 


_» When the Queen is sending persons here to treat of the business, ° 
since Sidney says that the present Ambassador is not a man whom 


the Queen cam trust, you must try to get her to send whoever emnes 
as ordinary Ambassador to reside here and to recall the present 
mun, because if this is not done, but * persons are sent, 


it would be an attempt to interpose and take advantage of our 


influence to help her in her objects, and would great'y damage and 
desheavten the Catholics and so fail to attain the ends we have in 
view, which ure to restore religion and liberute the prelates and 
other Catholics who ure in prison. We think, therefore it will be 
best to prevent the formation of « speciul embussy, if it is intended, 
and let an ordinary Ambassador be sent, who can explain and 
negotiate. 

There is only to add that if on opening the discussion they desire 
to know whether you are treating with our knowledge and consent, 
you nvust judge if the affair looks solid and promising ; and, in 
such case, or uf you think necessary in order that they may make 
the preparations required to earry their intentions into effect, you 
may opportunely tell them that you give ear to them with our 
full authority and goodwill. 

This is the course we think should be followed in the negotiations, 
und we leave the manner and form of carrying out our wishes to 
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“your prudence and zeal, which we ure sure will enable you to fulfil 
the task fittingly. In the conversations You may have with Sidney 


and Lord Robert you had better give them to understand that I 
have the same good will towards the latter as I ever had, and take 
every opportunity you may see to express affection und attachment 
to him, go as to forward the affuir by this means. 

Besides the uforegoing .°. . * * that his Holiness, knowing 
of the need of the imprisoned Bishops, wishes to send them some 
succour by your hands, and has asked us to instruct you to receive 
the money which will be sent for this purpose, and help them with- 
out its being known. there that the money comes through you. We 
therefore direct you, if uny money is sent to you from his Holiness 
fov this purpose, to receive it wad distribute it tr conformity with 
his orders, and with all due secrecy to avoid unpleasantness, and 
LT shall be greatly gratified thereat. 

His Holiness writes us that he has uppointed the Abbé Martinengo 
to carry the bull of the Concilio to the Queen, ancd has given him 
orders, when he arrives in Flanders, to be governed by the directions 
of the bishop of Arras. I have written to the latter not to let him 
puss until he sees what progress is being made with Sidney's 
negotidtions, because if these look promising preparations could 
duly be made for giving it (the bull) a better reception, and with 
hope of more frwitful result. You will therefore keep ‘the Bishop 
well advised of the progress of the negotiations, and he can, in sight 
thereof, write to us what steps are to be taken from here, and the 
orders to be given respecting the entry into England of the said 
Nuncio and the fulfilment of his embassy. Advise me also of 
everything that happens in this matter, as we await your reply 
with the utmost solicitude, 

Respecting your remarks about your coming hither, you are so 
much required in England, owing to your knowledge of affairs 
there, that we shall be glad for you to vemuin for the present ut 
w post where you are so useful to us. We shall bear ét duly in 
mind.—Toledo, 17th March 1561. Sige 


125, Bisuor QuaprRA to the Kine. 


On the 23rd ultimo I wrote to your Majesty that the going of the 
earl of Bedford to France was not alone to eondole for the King’s 
death, and endeavour to obtain a ratification of the peace, but also 
to try for a close alliance between the heretics there and the Queen. 
Since the Earl came back I have learnt that what has been done is 
to propose to the Queen-mother and the King’s Council that, as 
there is a diversity of opinion on religion in England, and various 
counsels have been given to the Queen, she begged the French 
Queen to send her opinion and advice as to how she should .act. 
They answered, that nobody’s opinion on so clear a matter could be 
very needful to one so wise as the Queen, who knew perfectly well 
how Christian and Catholic the kingdem of England had always 
heen, and how obedient to the dietates of the Church. The earl 
rephied, that the Queen’s intention was to end these differences by 
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sending her theologians to the general Concilio, but that she 
thought, in ordér that’ the Concilio should be held with all fitting 
security and freedom, it was necessary that it should meet on this 
gide of the motintains ; and if the most Christian King would look 
to this and endeavour to have some such fitting place named, the 
Queen offered to unite with him and form a firm alliance in order 
that the business might be carried through with liberty and 
security, aud without coercion being resorted to. They answered 
this lukewarmly, as before, pointing out that as they had agreed to 
Trent as the place of meeting, and your Majesty and the Emperor 
had coneurred, there was no opportunity now of speaking of any 
other place, and on the contrary, they were hastening their Bishops 
departure for Trent. This alliance, and the object. of it, as I have 
already written to your Majesty, were Paget's idea; the design 
being for the Queen to unite with the French with the pretext of 


‘obtaining a good Conecilio (which it was likely the French would 


concur in, seeing how much they need it,) with the sole end of 


gaining credit by the new alliance and intimidating her own 


subjects, both Catholic and heretics, and so ensure herself 
against disturbances in the country. At the same time they would 
be able, up to a certain point, to dispense with your Majesty’s 
friendship, which appears to them obligatory now, and trammels 
‘them so that they cannot do as they would like in their own 
country, secing the confidence and affection with which the 
Catholics here regard your Majesty.” I am learning that this 
voyage of the Earl has not been without result, as a man has 
arrived after him from the duchess of Ferrara,* who has made 
herself the chief of the hereties, and, as the Earl himself says, they 
expect other gentlemen to visit the Queen and offer their services in 
the cause of religion. : 

Regarding, other affairs Robert is very aggrieved and dissatisfied 


“that the Queen should defer placing matters in your Majesty’s hands 
* and sending a person to Spain to negotiate as he told me at first, 


and as he has fallen i! with annoyance the Queen resolved to please 


“him by taking the following step. She sent Cecil. to me to say that 


it would be a great service to the Queen and a help to this business 
if your Majesty, as soon as possible, would write her a letter saying 
that in the interests of the tranquillity and welfare of this country 
(which your Majesty desries as much as those of your own kingdom) 
your Majesty advises her not to delay her marriage any longer, and 
if she could not accept any of the foreign Princes who are her suitors 
by reason of her disiuclination to marry a person whom she does not 
know, then your Majesty thinks she ought to marry a gentleman 
of her own country to the satisfaction and on the selection of her 
nobles, and your Majesty advises that this should be donc at once, and 
promises to he a friend to whomever may be chosen for a husband, 
Cecil told me this not as from the Queen but as from himself, in the 
presence of Sidney who had come to see me just before, I believe in 
order that I might tell your Majesty what the Queen sent to say to me. 
He (Cecil) said also that this was very important in your Majesty’s 





* Renée of France, daughter of Louis XII., and widow of Hercules duke of Ferrara. 
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interests and in the interests of the friendship between the two 
houses, because if these negotiations fell through the Queen might 
marry a prince less friendly to your Majesty than Robert. would be. 
Tanswered that all this was very well, but I desired to know whether 
it was the Queen who sent word for me to write this or whether 
it was a discourse of his own ; because this point was most important 
if your Majesty was to be persuaded to write, and if it were not 
the Queen’s own wish I did not know whether your Majesty would 
be disposed to give her any more advice, bearing in mind the small 
avail of all previous counsel to her. In reply he begged me, seeing 
that the Queen was a modest maiden and not inclined’ to marry, not 
to press her to propose these means and expedients herself, which 
would make her look like a woman who sought to carry out her 
desires and went praying people to help her, but he urged me to get 
your Majesty to write. Idid not think fit to answer him further, 
so a3 not to seem unwilling to lo what he asked me. I turned the 
conversation to Sidney, and asked him whether Lord Robert would 
be pleased if your Majesty did this service for him. Sidney answered 
seriously that he would be grateful for all your Majesty might be 
pleased to do for him, and he begged me.on his behalf to take up his 
cause warmly. ae 2 
Conversing further on the matter Cecil declared to mé the object 
of this expedient... He said that the Queen was resolved to do 
nothing in the business without the consent and goodwill of her 
people, who have the right of controlling the public actions of their 
sowereigns, and she did not wish to prejudice this right by marrying 
without their consent. She desired your Majesty’s letter to give her 
an opportunity for calling together some members of the three 
estates of the realm and placing before them yours Majesty’s 
communication with the reasons for coming to a decision, and so 
with the accord of these deputies to arrange the marriage with 
Robert. The deputies would be three Bishops, six peers, and ten 
or twelve deputies of cities, ail of them confidants of Robert and 
informed of the Queen’s wish. This is now being arranged and 
they have already ordered to be called together in some provinces 
the people who usually have the management of public affairs in 
order to form this deputation. The sum of it all is that Cecil and 
these heretics wish to keep the Queen bound and subject to their 
will and forced to maintain their heresies, and although she sees 
that the heretics treat her very badly, especially the preachers, and 
that Robert is more disliked by them than by the Catholics, she dares 
not go against Cecil’s advice because she thinks that both sides 
would then rise up against her. Robert is very displeased at all this, 
and has used great efforts (persuaded thereto by Sydney) to cause 
the Queen to make a stand and free herself from the tyranny of 
these people and throw herself entirely ox” your Majesty’s favour. 
I do not think, however, that he has been able to prevail upon her, 
and as he is faint-hearted and his favour is founded on vanity he 
dares not break with the Queen as I understand he has been advised 
to do by the earl of Pembroke who is of the same opinion as Sidney, 
and says that Robert should ask her either to marry him before Easter 
(which she might well do with your Majesty's favour) or give him 
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leave to go to the wars in your Majesty’s service. But he is carrying 
on the negotiations as the Queen wishes, although he thinks she is 
mistaken, and in the meanwhile he is waiting to see what can be 
done by means of your Majesty’s reply whilst Cecil is arranging 
this deputation as he pleases. I would beg your Majesty to 
instruct me how I should act if no reply has been sent to my 
last two letters. ; 

‘As Cecil is entirely pledged to these unhappy heresies, and is the 
leader of the business, he has often tried to engage me in the discussion, 
in order, no doubt, to discover my views and doubting perhaps 
whether I had not made some private arrangements with Robert 
or with the Queen herself. I, having no hope of arriving at 
anything good through him, have always refused to enter into the 
discussion of the matter with him. The other day he asked me 
whether it would be well to have some theologians sent. here on the 
Pope's behalf to confer on the Christian doctrine with these people. 
J told him I did not think it a wise expedient or one likely to give 
any good result, but rather to cause greater offence and obstinacy, 
since in the colleges where there js no one to judge it had never 
produced any fruit but had simply multiplied points of dispute. He 
afterwards asked me whether I would cousent to meet the archbishop 
of Canterbury to open negotiations for conciliation. I answered 
him yes; if he pleased, and in view of this, which I said in the presence 
cf Sidney, he again asked me recently what we can do about religious 


_affairs as the archbishop of Canterbury did not dare to come and 


speak with me for fear of being noted as suspicious by the other 
bishops. I told him I did not know what to say, but that if he or the 
Arehbishop or the Queen herself were to ask my opinion (although - 
I bad not charge of spiritual affairs here) I should not fail to tell. 
them the truth as I understood ié. He said the Pope had other cares 
and had-enongh to do in maintaining his pomp in Rome Without 
caring for the unity of the Church or remedying its ills. This'was 
said in not too respectful words, and he complained of the style of the 
bull of the Concilio and the insulting words which were constantly 
being said and written about them as if they were not Christians and 
did not believe in God. The end of it was to beg me as q bishop 
and minister of so pious a Prince as your Majesty to endeavour to 
open a way to some fair understanding, and he urged me to give him 
my opinion on the matter. Although I did not wish to speak of it 
yet, as Sidney was present and he would be sure to convey it to 
‘Robert and I wanted to avail myself of Sidney, who has been much 
scandalised recently at the proceedings of these heretics, nevertheless 
T decided to tell Cecil what I thought. I said that if they were in 
earnest and really intended to appease themselves and come'to a good . 
union I thought that before beginning to discuss other dogmas of our 
faith we should try to agree on those points on which we disagreed 
and which are the cause of the schism and division that now exist 
between us. After this impediment had been removed we could in all 
humility and charity, examine together the other dogmas touching the 


» truth of our Catholic faith and the knowledge and worship of God. 


He asked me what were the articles I wished to be considered before all . 
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others, and I told him those concerning ecclesiastical government and | 
policy, namely, the office of Pope and Bishops, the authority of 
Cencilios and the distinction between spiritual and temporal powers, 
We discussed this at great length, and at last he said the following 
three things to me, I know not in what spirit. First’ that the. 
Queen would be willing to send her ambassadors and theologians to 
the Concilio even though it were convoked by the Pope on condition . 
that the meeting was at a place satisfactory to the other Princes, « 
namely your Majesty, the Emperor, and the king of France.. He’ 
then said that she would be willing that the Pope or ‘his legates 
should preside in the Concilio in such a way as did not infer that 
he was a ruler over it, but only as head or president of it; The third ~ 
was that they would be in favour of judging questions of faith, . 
as well as others, according to the: precepts of holy scriptare, 
concensus of divines, and the declarations of ancient Concilios. He 
was very emphatic about these ancient Concilios, saying that he ; 
would only admit the first four. He then said -that what I 
demanded was evidently to have a judge for matter’ of faith and 
to declare the separation of the temporal and spiritual ‘powers, and 
he went on to say that as the English bishops are canonically 
ordained they must have seats in the Concilio amongst the others. 
I told him that in regard to that, the justice of his claim could . 
afterwards be considered and then asked him whether, in case the 
Concilio fell through (which it well might if the German Protestants 
were obstinate in their claims) he thought this reconciliation between 
this kingdom and the Catholics could be effected by means of a 
national Concilio with the same intervention and presidency of the 
Pope’s legates. This appeared to him new and startling, and he 
said that questions of faith were of such a character that they 
should be examined an@ agreed upon by all, to which I answered 
that if this were so they had done wrong here in altering them alone 
especially in opposition to the whole ecclesiastical body in the 
realm, and if they thought of calming matters, the same authority 
they employed to alter the religion would suffice to correct it. 
This point therefore remained undetermined, but as regards the 
rest he said that he had greatly prejudiced his cause by discussing 
it with me as-he was ignorant and ill informed and it was only just 
that I should hear their theologians on the subject. He said also 
that he would repeat to the Queen what had passed with me. I 
have not seen him since as I have been, and still am ill, and the 
Queen is not well. I do not know what Cecil thinks about it, but I 
hear he is going about publicly saying that the Queen wishes to send 
representatives to the Concilio, and that the Concilio cannot properly 
be judge of questions of faith nor is the Pope, able to preside over 
it by right, which was the subject of our discussion. 

I also know that he is treating these bishops harshly, and that he 
used insulting words to the bishop of Winchester the other day 
because he preached against the authority of the Concilios. I hear 
that the bishops frequently meet in the archbishop of Canterbury’s 


house and are drawing up a profession of their faith to send to the 
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1541. 
give him notice to call her Queen of England and defender of the 
faith, because if he did not write all her titles she would not receive 
the letters. 

I do not know what to think of it all, only that these people are 
in such a confusion that they confound me as well. Cecil is a very 
great heretic, but he is neither foolish nor false and he professes to 
treat with me very frankly. “He has conceded me these three points 
which I consider of the utmost importance, however much he may 

“twist them to the other side. I see that these Bishops are making 

_ their profession of faith, which is a sign that they wish to do.as Tittle 
good, as the duke of Wurtemburg did nine years ago. The need 
_of ‘thé Queen is great, and it might cause her either to earnestly 
humble herself for the sake of safety and to effect this marriage 
without danger or to dissemble and try to deceive the people, and 
the Catholics particularly, by the news of her intention to return 
to the Catholic faith and obtain your Majesty’s favour. 

Bearing all these things in mind I think there is nothing to be lost 
by trying to show her the road to godliness, so that she may enter 
it if she have a mind to. IfI am mistaken in this I beseech your 
Majesty not to attribute it to my carelessness, but to the character 
of the business which does not admit of being dealt with strictly 
and cautiously like other temporal affairs. 

The ratification of peace was requested by the earl of Bedford 
from the qugen of Scotland, who said that she would ratify it with 
pleasure, but that it was necessary to obtain the views of the estates 

_ of the realm, and it has therefore been referred toethem. They 
_are now in session, called together by Noailles, who was instructed 
to convoke them for the purpose of laying before them his message 
‘from the King to the effect that they should be tranquil and persevere 
in their friendship and alliance with his house.— Loudon, 25th Mafchy 
1561. os 


12 April. 126. The Same to the SAME. 7 


I have received your Majesty’s letter of the 17th ultimo advising 
receipt of all mine up to the 22nd January, and I note the manner 
in which your Majesty commands me to proceed in this business of 
the Queen. By my two subsequent letters of 24th February and 
24th March, relating Sidney’s fresh conversation, your Majesty will 
be informed of the new events and the manner in which I thought 
best to treat them, and I now proceed to give an account-thereof 
for my own discharge and your Majesty’s information. 

On the occasion of Sidney’s first conversation (although it was 
net to be expected that the Queen would just yet give in altogether 
and beg your Majesty’s favour) I thought it was time, considering 
the dangerous state of her affairs, for her to begin to recognise her” 

-position, and I therefore replied somewhat dryly and distantly both - 
in order to sell her the business the more dearly and to give me 
time to advise your Majesty and. beg instructions, as I did in the 
postscript of a letter which I had already written. Seeing however 
that they were standing aloof from me and that Paget had interfered 
with new plans, I judged that some inconvenience might arise from my 
lukewarmness, and that the Queen might become suspicious, so 
I thought well to be somewhat more agreeable to them. Without 
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thezefore derogating from any of iny influence in the affairs, I sought 
a good opportunity to renew negotiations and carried them as far 
as I thought necessary to gain the goodwill of Lord ‘Robert. and 
calm the anxiety of the Queen without exceeding ,your Majesty's 
instructions, seeing that I was totally ignorant at the time of your 
Majesty’s designs and Wishes. I considered well, that if they were 
playing false with ine, they might take advantage of the trick 
to the prejudice of the Catholic party which might, lose héart at 
secing your Majesty so fully falling in with the Queen’s wishes, but 
at the same time such a result did not appear to me to bé irremediablé 
or so bad as might follow from my withdrawal from the affair, 
I determined of the two evils to choose the least and put the best 
face possible on it, whilst avoiding as far as | eould the appearance, 
of doing so and letting the Catholics know that I was in treaty with 
the Queen for their advantage and the restitution of relfgion, but 
that I expected for sure that it would end as before only in talk 
and trickery. I -told them not to believe all they lad about it or 
think that your Majesty desired anything more than their and the 
kingdom’s welfare. I conveyed this to the archbishop of York, to 
Viscount Montague, and to two or three more of their principal | 
doctors, and it had the effect of greatly consoling and reassuring 
them. I was moved to take this course also because even beford 


Sidney spoke to me, the Queen and Robert were giving, people to 


understand that there was a perfect accord between us which they. did 
by means of constantly visiting and caressing me, so much’.sc Indeed 
that not a day passed but people came and told me how imtich theso 
favours were being talked about in London. The only means I'had . 
to obviate this inconvenience would have been to publish thé contrary 
and behave in an unfriendly way to them, which your Majesty had not 
ordered me to do, nor could I see that any stiffness of mine would. - 
do any good, as your Majesty does not desire to molest. the Queen or 
restore religion by foree ov disturb the country. To this must be 
added the fact that Robert's enemies (whom the Queen principally 
wished to intimidate by these demonstrations of accord with. me) 
are as herctical as she, and although they would like to ruin Robert 
would never join with Catholics or help to restore religion, but 
would declare in favour of the earl of Huntingdon, who is the 
greatest heretic in the realm. I also considered, that although this 
pretended understanding might somewhat damage the Catholic cause 
by leading Catholies to doubt your Majesty’s favour towards them, 
it would damage the Queen much more by sowing discord between 
her and the hercties, and this really has taken place, for she has 
spoken to me very ill of the heretics, and is as offended with them 
as she is with the Catholics. The latter have greatly profited by 
the negotiations already, for since Sidney spoke to me they have not 
been molested or persecuted in any way, and have not been so quiet 
for three years previously as they have been in the last three months, 
They are aware that this quictude comes from the negotiations I 
have had with the Queen. I tell them that though there is no hope 
that she will do anything good, but will be sure to cheat us at last, 
yet to ensure their safety and give time for succour to reach them 
by means of the Concilio or by other intervention of our Lord 


‘Lallow myself to be cheated willingly and pretend not to see through 
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it, whereat they are deli¢hted and cease not to shower blessings on 
your Majesty. These are the reasons which have moved mc to listen 
to the advanecs made to me, and with all caution and moderation 
to soften my aspect towards them. Up to the present I see no 
reason to repent of my action, as it seems to me that this affair is 
progressing and the heretic cause becoming weaRer, and the course 
I have taken, although not quite the sume as that which your 
Majesty now commands, nevertheless leads to the same end and fulfils 
the directions given to me not to allow myself to be taken in and 
to encourage the Catholics and prevent them from losing heart by 
reason of the close understanding and despatch of ambassadors to 
Spain. 

Replying to the other point of your Majesty’s letter directing me 
to negotiate clearly with the Queen, and in writing, your Majesty 
will have seen by my letters that she has given me no opportunity of 
doing this as she has not entered into the transactions so humbly 
and submissively as to enable me to press her, and on the contrary 
she has rather given me cause to fear through Paget's designs, Even 
however if she came to me ever so humbly I do not see how I could 
or ought to lay down conditions in exchange for the assurance of 
your Majesty's favour until 1 knew for certain what your Majesty 
would be disposed to do for her in the business. For this reason 
T cid not mention the point to Sidney or to Robert, and the 
Queen, as I have said, has given me no opportunity. When they 
talk to me about religion [ always change the subject as I think 
until I see the business on a solid basis 1 had better not touch 
that part of the atiair, which probably they introduce as a bait to 
get ine to open out more than I am inclined to do. If they are in 
carnest there will be time to treat of religion, as they know full well 
that your Majesty will not remain satisfied until that is settled, and 
if they are acting falsely it will not be wise to give them an 
opportunity of saying that your Majesty wished to sell them your 
concurrence in exchange for the restitution of religion, which, however 
just and holy such a bargain would be in our eyes, would seem 
scandalous to hercties and would shock them much. Besides I never 
should be able to bind the Queen, and if they had got fromeme all 
they wanted tor their purpose and then declined to fulfil their 
promise they might really say that they had outwitted me. Having 
therefore answered them on this point jokingly, and as if making 
light of their offers, I have had time to learn your Majesty’s will 
and in the meanwhile learnt more of theirs, so that when I saw 
them again approa ching me I offered to mect the arehbishop of 
Canterbury or whomever clse they pleased and spoke to Ceeil in 
the way T advised in my former letters. I do not think anything 
has been lost by this conversation or by my coolness in the business 
as they all know how 1 have treated the religious question when- 
ever it has been broached, aut that Ihave kept nothing back. I 
write this to your Majesty only to explain the reasons why I have 
dallied with these people longer than T usually do. Things being 
in this condition (which I can hardly call either assured or desperate) 
T think that the Abbé Martinengo’s visit will enable us to settle the 
business very comfortably without having to mix it up with the 
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marriage question, because the Queen will then be obliged to declare 
herself, and if her decision should be such as to please your Majesty, we 
can go forward and help her in what she desires but if to the contrary 
Tean hold back and complain that they have failed in what they 
voluntarily offered me and the affair will remain as it is now without 
any detwiment to your Majesty or cause of offence unless desired. 
This would not be the ease if the Nuncio came in consequence of any 
promises made to your Majesty by the Queen, or indeed if any other 
step had been taken founded on her words. 

The Queen has summoned a great part of the gentlemen of the 
country to celebrate the feast of St. George, and it is possible that 
this may have heen done in order to commence the deputation which 
Cecil told me was to be held for the conclusion of this marriage. 
T therefore think that the coming of the Nuneio should be accelerated 
so that we may sce the answers they give him before the Queen settles 
her own affair which she could now do, having time, and being 
popular in consequence of the news that she is to_be represented in 
the Concilio and is reconciled with your Majesty. But if she does not 
act properly and people see the Nuncio unsuccessful and me offended 
she night find herself in trouble and unable to carry out what she 
wants so easily as she thinks, Even if she were to conelude the 
marriage now, taking advantage of the opportunity, I believe that 
atany time it was understood that she had lost your Majesty’s favour 
and aid she would be in the same straits as now, and worse, because 
this marriage is of such sort that she will lose friends and influence 
by it and make enemies. Lord Robert's recent discontent has ended 
in her giving him an apartment upstairs adjoining her own, as 
it is healthier than that which he had downstairs. He is delighted. 

T have taken a lodging at Greenwich, whither the Queen goes 
next week to receive the Nuncio in order that he may be able to 
negotiate quickly and easily without goipg through the streets of 
London, which would not be very sa : these people are now, I 
have advised the Cardinal de Arras of this that he may tell him, 
and when he arrives here I will help him all I can and will receive 
the money whieh your Majesty orders me to receive from the Pope 
for the prisoners, and will distribute it with the care and caution 
which your Majesty commands. 

T have received what was due to me for salary for this month. 
Tam obliged to beseech your Majesty, since it is your will that T 
should stay here, to be pleased to order my wages to be paid to me 
every month or in some other way that I ean be sure of them as 
d have no other ineans of sustenance, aid what with setting up house 
here and entertaining guests and other extraordinary expenses 
T have spent very much more than the wages amount to, everything 
here being very dear. T also beg your Majesty, instead of any grant 
in aid being paid me, to order me to be paid what is owing to me 
onaccount of the petition which is enclosed herewith, sinee it is only 
justice, and all I ask is for the service of your Majesty. 

Having written thus far I had an opportuuity of talking with 
Lord Robert to whom I have not failed to say what your Majesty 
ordered me to put them in spirits and lead them to decide the better. 
He was excessively overjoyed at it and could not cease saying how 
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much he desired to serve your Majesty, It appears as if he had 
made up his mind to be 2 worthy man and gain respect, and when 
T told him your Majesty was glad to hear of his intention to try to 
restore religion in the country, he. answered me at once, without 
stopping to think, that it was true he had that intention as also had 
the Queen, who desired nothing else but to gee herself free from 
these dissensions and her country tranquil. I said we should sce 
whether that was so hy the answer she gave to the Nuncio who was 
coming. He asked me who he was and when he was coming. I 
told him his name and that his visit was to be soon if the Queen 
gave permission, about which he made no difficulty. We were quite 
in accord in this matter and although I did not lay it down rigorously 
nor as a condition yet he understood that they must conform to your 
Majesty's wish in the religious affaiv if they want your Majesty's 
countenance in the marriage business. This I said to him whilst 
discussing the state of his affairs and advising him as if on my own 
account. I find up to the present no reason to lose hope, but we 
shall see more clearly on the arrival of the Nuncio, which, as I have 
said, should be hastened as much as possible. Robert tells me that 
Cecil will be firm about sending representatives to the Concilio and 
there are some amongst the Bishops who are already beginning to 
soften and bend to what the Qneen desires, although others are very 
sinbborn. . . . . . He also said that the Queen would make 
Sidney a member of the Council and give him the office of 
Privy Seal, of which T approved as it will serve Paget right for 
figuring as a Catholic and planning what I have sajd against your 
Majesty’s interests. 

Viscount Montague* has sent me word that Lord Robert has 
written him a very loving letter with many promises and saying he 
wishes to sec him soon. I have advised him to come and speak with 
me before he goes to the palace so that I may tell him he may speak 
decidedly about sending to the Concilio, and encourage those who 
think like him to press the Queen —London, 12th April 1561. 


127. Bisuop Quvapra to Lorp Rozerr Dubey. 


Lhear from iny friends aud still nore from common rumour, that 
the councillors of the Queen have proclaimed me as 2 man suspected 
of having some hand in the conspiracies which are believed to have 
teen plotted against Her Majesty by the Catholics of this country, 
andag this is contrary to the service of the King my master, and 
my own honour, I should have wished to satisfy the world publicly 
with respect to it, the defamation having been public, but considering 
that I cannot do this at the present time without prejudice to your 
Lordship and your affairs which I have in hand, I have decided 
to keep silent for the present, and only justify myself to your 
Lordship that you may inform Her Majesty, as it is probable that 
the councillors will have given to both of you the information 
disseminated ty the public vvice. 





* Sir Anthony Browne Ist Viscount Montague, whe had been master of the horse in 
previous reign, and was excluded from the Council on the accession of Elizabeth. 
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Your Lordship knows that during the whole time I have been in 
England (although several dangerous events have happened) no ono 
has ever heard, at least so far as I know, that I have done anything 
against the Queen’s mterests. 

When the Count de Feria was here the religion was changed 
against thuch opposition, and although at the time the King my 
master was in Flanders well armed, though peaceful, and the Queen 
was new to the throne, unarmed and weak, yet there was no thought 
on my master’s side but to honour and help her in the settlement of 
her kingdom, and aid her in the recovery of what was her own. 
When peace was made and the King my master left Flanderz, 
suspicions of war with France arose, and ample opportunities 
oceurred of mischief and unfriendly offices; yet again my master’s 
consideration and moderation towards this country were conspicuous ; 
although if the contrary had been the case and the King had not 
kindly helped to sustain it, the country might have felt some 
inconvenience, All this was without the least thought in the world 
of his own advantage, the negotiations, if not the hopes, of marrying 
the Queen to his satisfaction having ceased ; and this is the extent 
of the interest he can claim in England now. On all these occasions 
whether I have rendered bad or good service to the small extent of 
my powers can best be proved by the successful progress of events 
of which the Queen could easily satisfy herself. When your own 
matter was brought forward, at a time when rumours of all sorts 
were rife, the Queen well knows that on my taking leave of her at 
Windsor I told her that although I had hitherto condueted matters 
according to the King’s orders and as I had thought best for her 
interests, and perhaps even had been troublesome in pressing the 
Archduke Charles’ business ; nevertheless, as I now saw the possi ility 
of other solutions perhaps more agrecable to her, I promised to serve 
her in all things and to do anything she wight command me. At 
the same time I made clear, without any douot, that I referred to 
your affair to which 1 thought she was inclined. In all these 
transactions and during nearly two years up te the present time, 
no one has ever heard that I had done or even thought anything 
against the life, honour, or estate of Her Majesty. 

On the 22nd January I received a visit from Sir Henry Sidney 
your brother-in-law, a true friend of mine, whom I esteem for his 
sincerity and prudence, and his wish to serve the Queen and his 
country. He said, in substance, that he thought I was overlooking 
the interests of the King my master in one respect ; namely, that 
knowing as I did the Queen's great affection for your Lordship, I 
did not try to bring about the match, and offer to both of you the 
countenance and aid of the King my master and thus earn the 
eternal gratitude of your Lordship for so great aservice. J answered 
bim that as the King did not know the Queen’s intentions, except 
that she said she did not think of marrying, he neither could nor 
ought to offer any aid to this effect, or to propose another marriage 
tc her after she had so resolutely refused the Archduke Charles and 
others. Sidney gave me many reasons to persuade me why I should 
write, which I did, believing naturally that he spoke sincerely and 
with foundation. Amongst other reasons he gave why I should 
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rejoice at this marriage, he told me that as your Lordship was 
inclined to peace and concord and to the maintenance of friendship 
with my King, there was reason to hope that you would do away 
with religious prohibitions and persuade the Queen to the same end, 
as she herself was not much inclined to them, and was believed to 
be the less so, seeing the unsatisfactory result Of the present dis- 
sensions. To this I answered him that although there was nothing 
in the world the King my master desired more than religious 
concord, and particularly in this country, nevertheless, I did not 
wish the question to be mixed up with other considerations because, 
being a matter which concerned the soul, no one should dictate to 
another, nor allow himself to be dictated to as to what he should 
believe, for any advantage in the world, and that, married or single, 
the Queen should seek the welfare of herself and her subjects by 
every means in her power. This he agreed with, and assured me 
that the intention of the Queen and the opinion of your Lordship 
and all prudent men was that she should be represented in the 
Concilio. I had no difficulty in believing this as it seemed just and 
probable ; and I was confirmed in my belief shortly afterwards by 
the Queen personally, who told me with her own lips several times 
that she wished to send representatives to the Concilio, and by 
Secretary Cecil who assured me that Her Majesty was about to 
select ambassadors with that object and many other things which 
proved to ine Her Majesty's intentions, hesides convincing me that 
she approved of what your Lordship said to me on the matter one 
morning in your chamber and one evening in the Savoy, and lately 
again, when we were walking alone in the park, which will be too 
fresh in your memory to need further reminder. I will only say 
that, if I mistake not, you told me that if you married the Queen 
you would go to the Concilio yourself if needful. [always listened 
to these things from the Qucen, your Lordship, and from Sidney 
very modestly, preferring rather to praise the good intentions you 
assured me you possessed than venturing to propose anything or 
trying to impose conditions, as it seemed to me an improper thing to 
introduce the question of religion amongst treaties of mundane 
friendship and alliance. Even though, all this time, I thought 
beyond doubt that the intention of the Queen and your Lordship 
was to send representatives to the Concilie, and to join with us on 
this oceasion, and I was convinced that this was the most certain and 
perfect remedy for the dissensions of the country, yet I took care 
not to convey the hopes I had of this step to any person in the 
world except to the King my master. Notwithstanding that your 
Lordship told me yourself that you were a great friend of the 
archbishop of York, who is in prison ; and that you would thank me 
much if I would try to gain for him the good opinion of the Catholies 
whom I knew, I did this indced but in general terms and without 
saying anything that could prejudice the authority of the Queen or 
the honour of your Lordship, but only that the Archbishop was, in 
my opinion, a wise and prudent person desirous of the tranquillity 
of his country and not averse to the union and concord of religion. 
At this juncture I received intimation of my King’s will on these 
matters which, as I have told your Lordship, was entirely in favour 
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and to the advantage of your cause, always however on the suppo- 
sition that what I had written to him of the intention of joining us 
on religious matters by means of the Coneilio, was truc. At the 
same time the Pope sent his Nuncio to invite the Queen to the 
Concilig, and, believing as I did, that the matter was almost eon- 
cluded, and desiring always that the Catholies should be highly 
pleased with your Lordship and assured of your good will and 
sympathy, I allowed myself to say to one or two Englishmen of 
good standing, sincere and peaceful and well disposed towards your 
Lordship, that I hoped these prisoners would soon be set at liberty 
and religious tranquillity might follow, so that no one should be 
compelled to act against his conscience until the Coneilio should 
decide all these controversies. I was moved to this hope because I 
knew that the Queen, persuaded hy your Lordship who was very 
favourable in this matter, was determined to send to the Concilio, 
and that this would take place shortly as the Abbé Martinengo was 
coming hither to invite her. It is true I said these words three 
weeks ago, after hearing of the coming of the Abbé, and the reply of 
the King my master, fecling sure, as your Lordship told me in the 
park, that the Queen had decided to send to the Coneilio ‘and to do 
what she and others so many times have promised and told me, and 
not only to me, but have published to all London; the councillors 
themselves even saying it in the presence of many honourable gentle- 
men and of the very Bishops who opposed the sending of representa- 
tiyes to the Concilio. 

Now, if for these words, which by passing from mouth to mouth 
may have changed their sense, I am to be considered as a conspirator 
against the Queen and declared as such by a certain councillor, whose 
name for the present I withhold, I ask your Lordship whether thig 
is just, and if it be not the most iniquitous and shameful thing ever 
heard of and the most injurious, not only to my own honour, and I 
Was never yet a conspirator, but also to the dignity of my King to 
whom this country and you, especially and even the Queen, are so 
deeply indebted. I say this is against his dignity because it is not 
probable that such a man as I am would have the hardihood to act 
here in the way I am accused of doing without instructions from my 
Prince, in which case the King would be a false and treacherous 
friend. There is not a man in the world who does not know how 
contrary this is to the King’s mode of proceeding and to all hig 
actions towards the Queen. ‘This rumour also prejudices the poor 
prisoners, who are not only called necromancers and devil’s conjurers, 
to make them odious and ridiculous, but are also traduced by 
aceusations of treason and rebellion, things far removed from the 
virtue and prudence of their lives. It is not likely that prudent 
men would have engaged in a conspiracy against their Queen with- 
out support from any other Prince able to suecour them. Affairs in 
France are not now in such a condition as to make it credible that 
the King should have favoured them in such an enterprise. The 
Pope is a long way off and it is clear to all that his sole aim is to 
hold the Coneilio and duly perform what is best for his State, which 
I know to be the case. ‘There remains then, the King my master, 
by whom they might have been favoured, but anyone who believes 
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that such was the case is vastly mistaken, and forms an unjust 
judgment. Perhaps it is done with the object of slandering the 
Catholic religion or quenching what little of it-was still making way 
in this country, by taking the lives and liberties of those who were 
suspected of holding it in reverence. How useful and beneficial such 
a course would be to the Queen is not for meso say, nor is it the 
purpose of this letter which I write merely to say that a great 
injury is being done me, and consequently to the King my master, 
by handying the names of his ministers about in the mouths of the 
mob in this way. And_ this, too, notwithstanding my perfect 
innocence, as I have had no other thought but to serve the Queen 
in all ways and in the recent affair to serve your Lordship also, for 
whose benefit alone I have ventured to speak on the subject with 
the reserve and sobriety which I have already set forth as may be 
ascertained from the persons, never more than one or two, to whom ¢ 
J have mentioned it. J have thought proper to remind your Lord- © 
ship of these things that you may consider whether I have not cause 
to complain and to inform the King of these proceedings, and, 
perhaps even, for my own justification to make the whole case 
public. My honour is so dear to me, and above all when that of my 
inaster is involved, that I would rather die a thousand deaths than 
that people should believe for a single day that I am not a sincere 
and honourabic gentleman as Tam, To no other than to your 
Lordship £ commend myself with all my heart and humbly salute 
you. Your Lordship’s very humble and affectionate servant.— 
Duranplazza (Durham Place) 27th April 1561. . 


Signed In VEScoVO DE LA QUADRA. 


428. Bishop Quapra to the Kina. 


JT answeretl your Majesty’s letter of 17th March on the 14th April, 
giving a long account of the state of affairs here, and explaining the 
reagons which led me to proceed in the manner I have done. Since 
then the events have happened of which IT have given an account to 
the duchess of Parma and cardinal de Granvelle, and these events, 
together with what these people say that a Nuncio of the Pope has 
attempted in Ireland, have rendered matters much more difficult, and 
have infinitely exasperated fecling here, or, at all events, these people 
havo taken thatas arf excuse for not receiving the Nuncio. I do not 
know whether they really meant to act properly even if nothing of 
this happened, although appearances have been favourable for the last 
three months, and I have never seen these people so reasonable as 
during that time. Notwithstanding all this, and an attempt of the 
councillors to embroil me with the Queen, Ihave gone on in the 
way I began; namely, by showing her and Robert what they will 
have to accept if they want te gain the countenance of your Majesty 
and so compass their wish, which is to marry without having to 
beg or buy—as they are doing—the consent of her subjects. 

T have not thought well, cither, to change my mode ot proceeding 
with Cecil, professing to treat him asa friend, although he is not 
so: beeause he has so entire a control over the Queen and affairs, 
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that, however much I wished I could not negotiate through any 
other channel. Since he spoke to me on the 25th ultimo, when he 
told me that the councillors considered me fanatical and suspicious 
in the matter of the catholics here, and gave me an account of ‘the 
Trish affairs, with so many objections to the coming of the Nuncio 
I thought well to write a letter to Lord Robert complaining of the 


. Suspicions which I heard they entertained of me, but my principal 


reason was to repeat to him all the promises which he and the rest 
of them have made me in this business of the Concilio to see whether 
it would lead them to give me a favourable answer about the Nuncio, 
Isend your Majesty a copy of this letter that you may see that I 
have written less than they promised me. The Queen read and 
re-read the letter many times, but, nevertheless, when I spoke to her 
two days afterwards, I found in her uo more decision than usual, 
She said that she had heard from Cecil what had passed with me, 
and his information about the Nuncio, but that it was an important 
business which could not be decided without much consideration, 
and an inquiry into any injury which the visit might cause to the 
uffairs of the nation. “ I begged her to consider that the Pope’s 
action towards her was an act of benevolence and friendliness, which 
was a great compliment to her, and that a niessenger should be 
listened to, from whomever he might come. I afterwards asked her 
that the business should be considered by dispassionate people which 
all of her councillors were not, as not content with persccuting 
Catholics they had dared to accuse me in order to blacken me in 
her eyes, and I then repeated what Cecil had told me about their 
considering me a suspicious person. She replied that so far as 
regarded the business of the Nuncio, she would consult the most 


judicious men in her council, and in my own caso she said that, 


although by certain statements she had ‘seen she understood that 
the catholic prisoners and others had more intimacy with me than 
subjects should have with the ininister of a foreign prince, and that 
she had proof, as she said, from members of my houschold, that I 
had written many things in favour of the prisoners, yet she had 
such confidence in me that she was sure I had never thought of 
doing her evil. I asked her what things against her interest sho 
referred to as being published from my house. She said what had 
happened was that some of the imprisoned bishops and other papists 
in London went about saying that she had promised to turn Catholic 
at the instance of Lord Robert, which they said they had learnt 
from men of my household. The object of the prisoners in publishing 
this was to disturb the Protestants and make them take arms aguinst 
her, as indeed there was one preacher jp Wales who had said publicly 
in the pulpit that she wished to return’ to her obedience to the Pope, 
and that Cecil was already a Papist. I replied, in accordance with 
what I had written to Robert, that IT never published anything in 
this business except the coming of the Nuncio, and my hope that 
she would send representatives to.the Coneilio 3 and even this I only 
said to one or two men whom I named, and who would prove what 
I said. The idea that the accused declared these things to injure 
her in the opinien of the: heretics was I said simply malice on the 
part of the heretics themselyes, who had been led to disturbance and 
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violent speech by what she and her friends had said and persuaded 
people to three months ago and: not from anything I had said or the 
Catholies had written to their friends. . She was convinced of my 
innocence in this respect or. at all events, satisfied with my argu- 
ments, and went on to say that she did not see why these differences 
of religion should prevent a perfect friendship and alliance between 
your Majesty and her. I answered that the blame of dissension 
must rest upon her as she was so extreme in these matters that she 
must needs seek new friendships to uphold her and neglect the old 
ones. She gave no reply to this except to ask me whether it was 
true that your Majesty had promised Lord Robert your friendship 
and support if religion were restored here. I said that your Majesty 


_ had promised nothing to Lord Robert, nor had asked any conditions 


from him, but only that hearing by my letters of the goodwill that 
Lord Robert professed to the restoration of religion (which was 
confirmed by her own recent tendency and Cecil’s assurances to me) 
your Majesty had ordered me to thank him and praise his goo 
intention, whilst promising a continuation of the favour your Majesty 
had always shown him. The Queen said she did not think that 
Lord Robert had ever promised me that religion should be restored 


- here. I said, Yes, he had, by means of the Concilio, and if she would 
_send for him there and then I believed he would confess as much 


in her presence as she herself had promised exactly the same thing. 
She could not deny this as T reminded her. of the place and time 
when she had said it, but she got out of it by remarking that this 
was only on ecrtain conditions. I replied that I did, not recollect 
any conditions, but perhaps my memory was at fault, and in any 
ease I begged of her to weigh very carefully the decision she arrived 
at in the matter, and not to miss the opportunity that God gave her 
to pacify and tranquillize her country for good without offence or 
danger to any. With this I left her and she promised to send for me 
when she had decided about the Nuncio. Every day since then the 
archbishops of Canterbury and York and the bishops of Winchester 
and Salisbury with the Chancellor and Cecil have met on this 
business. The Queen sent yesterday to ask me to go to the palace 
tu-day, as her Council had orders to reply to me about the Nuucio. 
I said I would go, but as I feared they wanted to give the answer 
in this way in order to show me some piece of rude impertinence, I 
thought best to write a note to Cecil. He answered re-assuring me, 
and I send copies of these notes. WhenI went to the palace to-day 
I found they had the answer in writing. I told them I had informed 
the Secretafy that I did not intend to accept any answer from them 
but yes or no on the question of the coming of the Nuncio, and if 
the document they banded me contained anything other than this 
I decided not to take it or listen to them. They told me there was 
nothing else and begged me at least to hear it. I saw they were 
determined to give this as their answer whether I heard it or 
not, so I told them they might read what they liked. The paper 
contained two principal points, namely, that the Queen did not 
consider it well to admit the Nuncio, inasmuch as it was against the 
law and good policy of the country, and that in this step she 
followed the precedent of Queen Mary, who had prohibited the 
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entrance of the Nuncio who brought the Cardinal’s hat to Peto from 
Pope Paul IV. 

The second point was aia as the Queen understood the object of 
the Nuncio’s coming was to intimate to her the holding of the 
Concilio, she informed me that she had decided not to give her 
acquiegence to such Concilio, nor to consent to the continuance of 
that which had commenced at Trent, both on account of the lack of 
freedom which apparently would exist, and because she had not been 
consulted as she ought to have been, as to the place of meeting and 
other circumstances in the same way that other princes had been 
consulted. She did not say nevertheless, that she would not assist 
when a free and pious Concilio was held by sending her ambassadors 
and learned persons of the Anglican Church to endeavour to agree 
to a consensus of doctrines in the Universal Church, a’ all princes 
should.do. The answer. concluded by saying, that this was her 
decision and she would never alter it, and that she had answered 
thus mildly out of respect for your Majesty who had interposed, to 
the request of the Pope’s Nuncio, who sought to introduce into this 
kingdom orders and commandments of his own. I replied that I 
would inform the Nuncio that entry into the country was denied 
him, and thanked the Queen for the respect she professed for ‘your 
Majesty's intercession, With regard to the other matters referred to 
in the answer, I had nothing to do with them, nor was it my duty, 
to refer to them. They might send them to the Nuncio themselves 
if they liked by one of their own messengers, as I was not a 
uftessenger of theirs or of anyone else. To this not one,of them had 
a word to say, and they broke up and went home except the earl of 
Derby (who will accompany the Queen this summer), the earl of 
Shrewsbury to whom they recently gave the garter, and Hunsdon 
the Queen’s cousin. ‘The discontent of the people at this business is 
evident, but the Queen will have her way iv exchange for perseeuting 
the Catholies as she is doing. The prisons are full of them and 
more are apprehended every day. 

I afterwards went into the Queen’s room, and found her so 
confused and upset that it was plain she was embarrassed at the 
way they were treating me. I said I had heard she would not 
allow the Nuncio to come, which was very different from what I 
had been led to expect from her voluntary promises on many 
occasions. I regretted it extremely on account of the inconvenience 
to public business, and because your Majesty could not fail. to 
consider me untrustworthy, seeing that events had turned out so 
contrary to what I had assured you. She began to excuse herself, 
and said her idea always had been that the Concilio we spoke of was 
to be free, like that she referred to in the answer. I replied that I 
did not write thoughts but words, and what I had written were the 
words that she had uttered, but that in any case there was no harm 
done as she knew the negotiations had originated with them, and 
they had begged me to write to your Majesty about the matter, so 
that it was for them to repent and withdraw as often as they liked. 
On taking leave she was very full of compliments to your Majesty, 
to whom she said she was much obliged. I am quite sure that these 
people, bad as they are, were not of the same opinion in the matter 
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three months ago as they are now, but that some new circumstance 
has since confirmed them in their bad courses. I have tried to 
discover what it can be, and [ find that a certain man that the 
Queen has in Germany named Mont,* has recently sent her despatches 
from the Protestant princes, which probably Invite her to join a 
league they wish to form. What has encouraged them most however, 
is, 1 think, their negotiations with the French, as I am sure the 
Queen has an understanding with Vendome, and that they are in 
agreement on the question of religion. A person who has seen 
letters from Vendéme to the earl of Bedford to this effect assures me 
that it is so, and as the Earl is so headstrong and imprudent, he has 
spoken of the matter, and in this way I am informed of what is 
going on. This is exactly what Bedford was sent to France to 
arrange on Paget’s advice, and which I tried to prevent by showing 
the Queen a better way. I have been unable to get them to adopt 
jt however, and great harm has been done through my not being 
able to close with them as soon as they made the proposal through 
Sidney to me. They have sent ‘Sidney to his Government in Wales 
a mouth since, when they determined to vary their mode of pro- 
eeeding, as they know he would not play me false or approve of 
their new departure. He told me when he was going, that the sudden 
orders he had received to depart, without any need therefore, made 
him suspect that the Queen had changed her intentions, and he was 
sorry, «amongst other reasons, beeause he knew in the long run 
Robert would to have pay for it. Pray pardon me if I press upon 
your Majesty that this intelligence about Vendéme ‘should not be 
overlooked, as his public professions about religion being so entirely 
at variance with it, some design of importance cannot fail to be at 
the bottom of it—London 5 May 1561. 

[The aforegoing letter exists in fragments at Simanceas, a consider- 
able portion*of it being detached from the rest, and ascribed to an 
incorrect date. I have made an attempt, guided by its text, to 
present it in its original form.—Editor.] 


129. BisHop Quapra to the Ducness or Parma and the 
CARDINAL BISHOP OF ARRAS (DE GRANVELLE). + 


I spoke yesterday with the Queen and Council who wished to 
give me an answer in writing about the coming of the Pope’s 
Nuncio to this country, but I refused to take it. They read it in 
my presence, and it contained two main points. The first that the 
Queen did not think fit to allow the Nuncio to enter any part of 
her realm as it was against the laws, contrary to good policy, and 
apt to cause disturbance and disquietude. That the refusal to 
receive him was neither unjust nor unusual bearing in mind so 
recent « precedent as the action of Queen Mary with a Nuncio of 
Pope Paul FV. who brought a Cardinal's hat for Friar Peto. The 
second point was that, as they understood that this Nuncio was to 
‘propose to them on behalf of his Holiness the holding of a Coneilio, 
the Queen declared that she was not disposed to agree to it, both on 
aceount of the lack of liberty to be given in it and because ucither 





* Dr. Christopher Mundt or Mont. 
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the place of meeting or other cireumstances had heen communicated 
to her as they ought to have been, and as they were to the other 
sovereigns. For these reasons she announced that she was not 
satisfied with this Concilio nor with the continuation of that which 
they call the Council of Trent. This, however, did not mean to say 
that, ifcall the sovereigns agreed to hold an universal Concilio which 
was free, christian and pious, she would not join with the rest and 
send her ambassadors and learned men of the Anglican Church, 
which she would do when such a Concilio was held. It coneluded 
by saying that out of respect for the intervention of the King, the 
Queen wished to give a soft answer to the Nuncio notwithstanding 
that he eame to propose a thing which was against the laws of the 
country and could not be entertained. I said that the part of what 
they had told me which I could convey was simply that the Queen 
refused to allow the Pope’s Nuncio to enter the kingdom. The rest, 
as it was irrelevant to my request, I could not convey, and if they 
thought advisable to inform the Nuncio of it they could send a 
messenger of their own, as I was no messenger of theirs. With that 
I left them, and I gave the Queen the same answer. 

The answer was drafted much more harshly (as T am informed) 
having been drawn up by the archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
the bishops of Winchester and Salisbury, the Chancellor and Cecil, 
but, as I told Cecil I would not accept a written answer, and warned 
them to take care to speak modestly of the authority and person of 
the Pope if they did not want to be answered in the same style; 
they moderated the document to the form I have related, and took 
out all insulting words, although it is quite full of injustice and 
ignorance, as I told the Queen. I laughed to her at the example 
cited of, the Nuncio of Pope Paul IV., as it was so inapplicable ; 
that having been a case of resistance to the person of the Pope who 
was an enemy of the King my inaster whereas what they are now 
doing is to disobey the officer and magistrate of the apostolic See by 
rejecting his authority altogether. These people, however, are so 
satisfied with themselves that it is uscless to point out their errors. 
As regards their willingness to join in a Concilio if it is what they 
call free, christian, and pions, and is arranged by the other great 
powers in union with England and in consultation with his Holiness, 
your Highness will bear this in mind so that, if there be any occasion 
to proceed with these negotiations, it must be understood that the 
Queen claims to be treated like the rest, and to attend on the same 
footing as the others. Although the liberty and piety which they 
demand in their Concilio may be nothing more than dislike to an 
Concilio at all, as they none of them want it, yet, if the other 
sovereigns agree, these people will be bound to attend by the answer 
they have given. 

Pray convey this to the Nuncio, to whom I have not time to 
write.—London, 6th May 1561. 


180. Bishop QuaprRa to the Kina. 


Irecently besought your Majesty to be pleased to order me to be 
paid a certain grant made to me four years ago in Naples after the 
papal war, which has never yet been paid, as in my absence here 
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I have been unable to apply for it, and as I thought besides T should 
not need it here. Since then such necessity has befallen me that 
T have been obliged to write and ask your Majesty for it and again 
have to return to the subject now by sending a special messenger, 
Pedro de Oviedo, to present this letter and petition to your 
Majesty and to solicit the payment. I beg your-Majesty to pardon 
my importunity and listen to the cause of it which is not alone my 
own need, but also my solicitude for your Majesty’s service which 
may suffer if I am not succoured. As Pedro de Oviedo is informed 
of affairs here, having been with me always, your Majesty will be 
able to obtain what information you require from him.—London, 
21st May 1561. 


181. The Kina to Bishop QuADRA. 


My sister the duchess of Parma writes me that, besides the nuns 
who have gone to Flanders, there still remain in England nine nuns 
of the convent of Sion who greatly desire to go over to my dominions 
to be able to live according to their rules and observance. It is just 
that you should help them in their good purpose, and we enjoin you 
as soon as you receive this to beg the Queen in my name to grant 
leave to these nine nuns to leave the kingdom and go to my Flanders 
states without any impediment or ill-treatment. You will use every 
effort to this end and help the nuns all you can for the service of the 
Lord. You will advise us and the Duchess of what is done, so that 
she may give due orders for the reception and entertainment of the 
nuns, as has been done for the rest who have gone to Flanders.— 
Aranjuez, last day of May 1561. 


182. Bishop Quapra to the Kine. 


On the 5th "May I advised your Majesty of the decision arrived at 
here about the sending the representatives to the Concilio, and I sent 
copy of a letter I had written to M. Robert by which your Majesty 
will see, in detail, all that has passed in this business. He has since 
tried to appease me, but with arguments of little weight. Cecil also 
came to exeuse himself and tried hard to make me believe that if it had 
not been for the Irish events caused, they say, by a papal Nuncio 
who is still there amongst the rebels and has published certain 
addresses from the Pope, the Queen would have been pleased to receive 
the Abbé Martinengo and to have made {some arrangement about 
the Concilio. Ihave made clear to both of them that so far as your 
Majesty is concerned I have no reason to be aggrieved ; they having 
been the originators of the negotiations were at liberty to discontinue 
them as they alone had begun them. I nevertheless laid the blame 
on Ceeil rather more and complained of his want of sincerity, and 
the heat with which he has taken up the religious question which 
he himself confessed he did not understand.’ I thought best to treat 
the matter in this way as it will be easy afterwards to appear more 
aggrieved if your Majesty wishes it. 

Cecil asked me to speak to the Queen urging her to marry, but 
I excused myself by saying that I did not feel I had sufficient 
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authority to persuade her in so important a matter, and thus with- 
drew without declaring myself. In conformity with your Majesty’s 
orders Iam endeavouring to let the Catholics know all that passes 
and your Majesty’s desire to help them, which they wish you to do 
by other means. They have pressed me much in this particular 
lately ys your Majesty may deign to hear personally from Pedro 
de Oviedo, a servant of mine who left here on the 21st ultimo by 
sea, to whom I have told something of this without mentioning 
names. I have endeavoured hard to understand thoroughly this 
recent negotiation with me, and I have come to the conclusion that 
the foundation of it was to prevent the Queen of Scots from 
marrying into your Majesty’s family, as they knew that with that 
claim, and the Catholic party with you as well as your Majesty’s own 
forces, a great change could suddenly be brought about here. To 
check this and get time to provide against emergency they thought 
necessary to make a great show of wishing to amend their ways as 
regards religion, and subject themselves to the devotion and protection 
of your Majesty, from which intention the Queen herself probably 
was not averse, particularly if she saw herself driven in a corner by 
this business of the Queen of Scots and by the other people in 
Germany and France, and above all, if Vendéme and his heretics 
were less powerful in their country than at present. 

This was the reason why they proposed this business of Robert's 
to me shortly after the death of the king of France, thinking to 
befool me with it for a long time, but they have not succeeded, as 
the coming of the Nuncio has forced their hand. Whilst this has 
been going on they have been pushing their affairs hotly in Germany 
and scheming in Scotland for the Queen not to marry a foreigner, 
which was the object of M. James’* visit to France, and finally with 
the intention which I stated at the time, they sent the carl of Bedford 
to ally them with Vendéme and the other French heretics. I have 
no doubt this has now been effected becdiuse, in addition to many 
other signs I have seen, the French ambassador himself signified it 
to me very clearly, and as he is a strong partisan of the Guises he 
could not keep silent about it, When they thought their business 
was secure. they were emboldened to declare themselves which 
however, as I have said, they did not expect would be so soon. 

With the object of preventing any disturbance in the county this 
summer which could give an excuse for the interference of their 
neighbours they have thought fit to apprehend all the Catholies they 
could lay hands on, and so to make sure of them. Any cause, 
however small, has sufficed for their imprisonment and even in cases 
where nothing is proved against them but hearing mass, the 
punishment for which on the first occasion is only a fine of 200 
dueats, they have shut them up where no one can see them, and refuse 
to punish them according to the law as they are determined to keep 
them fast. They have used great efforts to find out whether I was 
doing anything against the Queen so as to be able to complain to 
your Majesty and make it an excuse for arousing the indignation 
of those in Germany, but up to the present they have found nothing 





* James Stewart, afterwards earl of Murray, uatural son of James V. 
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of what they sought. During Loughborough’s examination they 
asked him if he had been in favour of Queen Mary of blessed memory 
appointing your Majesty as her successor ; as if that were a crime, 
and they have put questions of this sort to all of them. <As they can 
discover nothing and fear I may do them a bad turn, and as they 
want to make people think that a good understanding exists between 
your Majesty and the Queen, they have now agreed to write to your 
‘Majesty the excuses and promiscs contained in the letter herewith 
enclosed, which the Queen ordered to be handed to me in the 
presence chamber before a great many people and herself at the same 
time expressed much friendship and affection for your Majesty and 
our lady the Queen. These artifices, however, would be of little 
avail if the people here were such as they ought to be and if she did 
not avail herself of foree as she does——London, 3rd June 1561. 


188. The transcript of the aforegoing letter in the Brussels 
Archives has the following additional paragraphs at the 
end -— 


What they are doing here now is to make themsclves strong in 
Treland, and the earl of Sussex has gone thither with 3,000 men 
and a great quantity of artillery and stores. They announce that 
it is for the purpose of punishing the Grand O’Neal and other 
leaders of those savages who will not consent to the religion being 
changed, but as that matter is not worth the expense the Queen is 
being put to, especially now that the carl of Kildare and other Irish 
lords under suspicion have been brought here, it is more likely that 
these preparations are being made in the fear that if a fleet. should 
be sent from Spain to Ireland the passage to Scotland would be 
open to it, and thence the entry into England easy. It is to be 
concluded that this idea is not only founded on the marriage of 
the Scotch Queen, but also upon a prophecy that is very current 
amongst these Catholics to the effect that the ruin and destruction 
of this line of kings of England is to commence in Ireland. They 
sent out three ships lately on the pretence of seeking the pirates 
that infest the Channel, but they really went to Treland to overhaul 
the ships that arrived at that island, and in the meanwhile the 
robbers have returned and commit their depredations every day, 
whilst the only excuse these people can give me is that the pirates 
are Scotsmen and they cannot come across them. 

The marriage affair is being pushed forward with all diligence, 
and some people think it will soon be brought about, and the duke of 
Norfolk will put up with it. It is quite possible, and that this state 
of affairs may continue so long as no one quarrels with these people, 
but it seems incredible to me that they can hold out, considermg 
how badly this affair is looked upon. Great sorrow has been caused 
here by your Majesty's orders that no foreign ships should be loaded 
in your kingdom (Spain), and I am given to understand that the 
loss to them in freight alone on the goods they have to bring from 
Spain will be 150,000 ducats a year. When the subject was being 
discussed by some members of the Council in the presence of some 
French gentlemen (hostages) in the presence chamber, the earl of 
Bedford said that they would use the money in fitting out ships 
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to take those that came from Spain in the Channel, as it will be 
licit for them to provide themselves with what they need. If they 
do not carry out this threat it is certain that they use it, and it is* 
as much talked about in London as if it were to be really undertaken 
to-morrow. 


134, BrsHop Quapra to the Kina. 


On the 8rd instant I gave your Majesty an account of affairs here 
since the decision of the Queen about the visit of the Nuncio, and 
the news now is that Walgrave and his wife and Warton* and some 
more of the Catholics, recently arrested, have been sentenced to the 
penalty provided by the statute for hearing mass. Although the 
sentence was pronounced at Westminster with all the solemnity 
usual in cases of treason, nothing was found against them but the 
hearing of mass. They also degraded five or six clergymen as 
wizards and necromancers, in whose possession were found calcula- 
tions of the nativity of the Queen and Lord Robert, and I know 
not what other curiosities of the sort, but all of small importance 
exeept in the hands of those who were glad to jeer at them. 

On the day of St. John the Queen ordered me to be invited toa 
feast given by Lord Robert, and, touching these sentences, I asked 
her Majesty whether her councillors and secretaries were not nearly 
tired of mocking Catholics, and if they had done any great service 
to the State in the efforts they had made to discover plots. She 
replied that the secretary was certainly not to blame, and the others 
might say as they pleased, but it could not be denied that your 
Majesty had done good to all and harm to none in the country, and 
much more to the same effect. I still showed that I was offended 
and dissatisfied at her Council in general, and advised her to take 
care what she did, and not to surrender herself to men so fanatical 
as these, and especially in ‘what concerned religion, directly or 
indivectly, because if she did she would never suteeed in pacifying 
her kingdom. I said much to the same effect which she listened 
to with her usual patience and with many thanks, In the afternoon 
we wefit on board a vessel from which we were to see the rejoicings, 
and she, Robert, and I being alone on the gallery, they began joking, 
which she likes to do much better than talking about business, 
They went so far with their jokes that Lord Robert told her, that, 
if she liked, I could be the minister to perform the act of marriage, 
and she, nothing loth to hear it, said she was not sure whether I 
knew enough English. I let them jest for a time, but at last spoke 
to them in earnest and told them that if they listened to me they 
could extricate themselves from the tyranny of the councillors who 
had taken possession of the Queen and her affairs, and could restore 
to the country the peace and unity it so much needed by re-instating 
religion. If they did this they could effect the marriage they spoke 
of, and I should be glad, in such case, to be the minister to perform 
it, and they might punish severely those who did not like it, as they 





* Sir Edward Waldegrave and Sit Thomas Wharton, two members of Queen Mary’s 
Privy Council. 
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*could,do anything with your Majesty on their side. As things were 
now I did not think the Queen would be able to: marry except when 
and whom Cecil and his ‘friends might please. I enlarged on this 

*point somewhat because I see that, unless Robert and the Queen 
are estranged from this gang of heretics that surround them, they 
will continue as heretofore ; and if God ordain that they should, fall 
out with them I should consider it an easy thing to do everything 
else we desire. I think of persevering in this course because, if I 


‘keep away from. the Queen and discontinue these conversations, it 


will only leave a clear field to the heretics and play their game ; 
whilst, by keeping in with her, I not only maintain her friendliness 
to your Majesty, but have still some hope of persuading her, especially 
if these heretics do anything to offend her. I know they are furious 
at my having the Queen’s ear and keeping friendly with Lord Robert, 
and’ in case your Majesty should think that this course might in 
gome way prejudice the Catholics, I beg your Majesty to be reassured 
in that respect, and to believe that if I have any understanding at 
all I am employing it in keeping this business well in hand, as may 


be seen any day by the affection these Catholics have for your 


_ 20 July. 


23 July. 


Majesty, whom they greatly desire. Only three days ago the 
persons of whom your Majesty has heard on other occasions 
sent to inform me that their party was never so strong as now, and 
that of the Queen never so unpopular and detested.—London, last 
day of June 1561. 


185. The Same to the SAME. . 


I have been urged on bebalf of the Queen to write to your 
Majesty to beg you to be pleased to order the release of five English . 
ships loaded with woad, which have been taken at the island of 
St. Michael’s by a fleet of 12 ships of your Majesty’s coming from 
the Indies, in. the belief that they were in league with an English 
pirate who had fled from prison in the island of La Palma, where 
he was confined for- robbing certain caravels. They beg that only 
the pirate (if he should be found in the ships) and those who had 
taken part in his robberies should be detained and punished. I, - 
being unable to refuse to do as the Queen asks, venture to write to 
your Majesty, although I am certain that your Majesty’s officers who 
have charge of these affairs will give due consideration to the justiee 
of the case if requested.—London, 20th July 1561. 


186. The Same to the Same. 

I wrote to your Majesty at length on the 19th instant, and since 
then Sackville* and Wotton have visited me on behalf of the Queen 
to tell me what had been done respecting the measures against 
the pirates. They have given orders that the latter are not to be 
received in any of the ports, and that henceforward no vessels are 
to be allowed to leave except merchant ships, publie proclamation 
being made at the ports to the effect that all those who are now 
at sea must returm and disarm under grave penalties, and finally, 





- * Sir Richard Sackville, Elizabeth’s cousin, and one of the principal members of her 
ouncil. 
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to prove that it is the intention to take rigourous measures, they 
told nie that two large ships and some other vessels had: been 
ordered to fit out with all diligence and ernise on the coasts of 
Norfolk and Cornwall in search of the said pirates. : 

In my letter of the 19th, I told your Majesty how curtly Secretary 
Ceeil and the Admiral had treated my request that these measures 
should be taken. I understand that this change and their present 
apparent desire to remedy matters are caused* by the Queen’s inten- 
tion to take this pirate affair as a pretext for arming against the 
queen of Sweden (Scotland), I hear they are fitting out eight ships, _ 
a galley and a sloop, and are only kent from fitting out another 
galley because she is so old and they have not enough galleymen. 

To convince me that they are proceeding sincerely Cecil has 
written me a letter of excuse which | send, that your Majesty may 
see how clever they are with these artifices of theirs and how uncivil 
their behaviour was since they ask my pardon for it. To tell the 
truth I have not much to pardon them for as I gave them fit answers 
at the time and I do the same now by expressing myself quite satis- 
fied and appearing to believe ail they tell me. I will let your 
Majesty know all T learn about this fleet. The news from Scotland 
is that the heretics have convoked 4 Parliament for the 27th instant, 
notwithstanding that Noailles, when he was there expressly forbade 
it in the name of his Queen. They have been incited thereto by the 
queen of England and urged by the earl of Bedford, whose ‘letters 
have been tead from the pulpits to give them courage, and so they 
heve decided to take this step. and persevere in their rebellion, ; 
understand that it is the intention in this Parliament to demolish * 
the monasteries and abbeys which still exist because, as their 
preachers say, “If they want to do away with the rabbits they must 
destroy the warrens.” I nevertheless understand that the Catholie 
party and those who desire the coming of the Queen are so numerous 
that. if she were present, they would restore religion in spite of the 
others; and, as they understand this well here, they do all they can 
to prevent it. 

Theard yesterday that in Ireland the great O'Neil with the 
Catholic party had routed the English and killed many, the earl of 
Sussex himself amongst them. I do not know if it is true. ° 

Thave learnt that it is true the Papal Nuncio is there, as the 
Queen said, and that he embarked from the abbey of Redon in 
Brittany which belongs to Cardinal Salviati, by whose order the 
Governor of the abbey concealed him there until passage could be 
found for him. This was at the time that King Francis died, which 
proves that they have listened to Irish appeals in France. I think 
the Nuncio still remains there. The arrest of the five English ships 
I mentioned has much aggrieved the Queen, but they were not, itt - 
appears, taken without cause, nor by way of reprisal, as they averred 
here. I know this from the statement of the owners themselves who 
came to me to beg letters in their favour to your Majesty; copy of 
which statement I send enclosed to serve as a guide in case the. 
Queen’s ambassador should speak to your Majesty on the subject. I 
also send copy of a list of grievances which, it is alleged, are suffered 
by. Englishmen in Spain. ‘They are of small importance and cannot 
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be called grievances. I have been asked to write to your Majesty 
respecting them and to beg: that Englishmen may be better treated. 
I think of doing this by a courier which the Queen is to send on 


this subject, and touching the alleged prohibition of the loading of 


29 Aug. 
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her ships in Spain which they is said to be against the treaties — 
London, 23rd July. 


137. BisHor Quapra to the Ducuxyss or PaRMA. 

A messenger from the King of Sweden* arrived here on the 
26th, and it is stated that the King will shortly come as he was 
to embark on St, Laurence’s day. Two ships have already arrived 
with his goods, and it is said that they expect eight more. The 
Ambassador here asserts all this so positively, and is so anxious for 
lodgings to be got ready and dresses brought out that I think well 
to advise your Highness of it, although I am noi sure of the truth 
of the news, They say that the King will be accompanied by the 
duke of Saxony, his kinsman, and the count of Embden who is his 
brother-in-law, with many other gentlemen of rank, I am much 


‘surprised at this, because I know that the Queen refused him a 


passport which his Ambassador had requested. She told him that 
she had already given him two which were quite enough, and it 
was not meet that a woman who, like her, had made up her mind 


-not to marry, should be constantly giving passports to a young 


bachelor prince. If, however, he wished to come the previous 
passports would suffice, The Ambassador replied that the passport 
given when his King was only prince would not sefve now, and 
the one she sent after he ascended the throne had never reached 
him, as the evurier who took it had been drowned. After this 
fencing the Ambassador sent u secretary called Martin to the King, 
but I do not know whether he took the passport. If, however, it 
be true that the King is coming, the resolution about his journey 
cannot have been taken after the arrival of the Secretary, as he 
could not have arrived in Sweden until this week. Your Highness 
will be so well informed as to what is going on in Germany, that 
you will be able to judge better than we can about this vivit, but all 
T can say is, that I am sure the King has not been summoned by the 
Queen, and that his coming is not even inspired by hopes of marrying 
her, but that he has other designs. Some people think that the 
announcement of his coming here is only a feint and that he is 
really going to Scotland, but your Highness will also be better 
informed on this point than J, and [ am confident that your 
Highness will give full consideration to what might result from the 
visit of such a prince as this young man with plenty of money and 
ambitious to get away from his swamps as he is. 

A list of all foreigners here has been made, and they say the 
number is incredible. The object is believed to be the expulsion 
of some of them. Cecil has sent to tell me that the fishermen of 
the maritime towns in Flanders can now proceed on their fishing 
voyages without fear of pirates, as five of the Queen’s ship's have 
cruised along tke north coast to ensure their safety. I thanked 





* Eric XIV., son of Gustavus Vasa. 
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him, although I know the ships were not sent for this purpose at 
all, and begged him again to take steps that this security should 
continue. 

This week Dr. Haddon left here for Bruges. He is the Queen’s 
Master of requests, and it is said that he goes at the petition of the 
English merchants to make some arrangements with the Bruges 
people about the contracts for the cloths and wool which are sent 
from here. He is a great heretic and one of the Commissioners 
against the Catholics. : 

The sbips for Guinea will leave the week after next. 

Vendéme’s Portuguese who came here lately has now left. They 
say he has gone by way of Antwerp, but I am not sure—London, 
29th August 1561. 


. 


188. Bishop Quapra to the Kine. 


Some days since there arrived in the Isle of Man a ship with 
some English corsairs who, from the account I had of them, I thought 
might be those who had robbed the Indiaman in which I under- 
stand there was some property of your Majesty. I therefore at 
once sent a person expressly to enquire into and take charge of the 
affair. I have since learnt that these-are some corsairs who were 
in prison in the Canaries, and on Christmas day revolted and seized 
a vessel that was in port with a cargo of wines and oil, and have 
brought her hither. ‘Ten of them are in prison, amongst whom is 
ope of the two captains who jomtly committed the robbery. His 
name is John Polo*; the other, called Thomas Champneys, escaped 
with the rest of their companions. I have complained about this, 
and have requested that the prisoners should be forced, so that we 
may know from them who committed the robbery of the other ship. 
I also understand they have two Spaniards amongst them, although 
Cecil says he has no knowledge of it; but’I have thought best in all 
respects to send a person of my own to ascertain the truth. The 
man suspected of being in the robbery cf the other ship is an 
Englishman from Southampton called Cook.— Without date. 


189. The Same to the Same, — 


I wrote to your Majesty on the 16th ultimo, and have since 
informed the duchess of Parma and Cardinal de Granvelle of recent 
events here. Although I know your Majesty has been kept advised 
thereof I briefly recapitulate the news. 

The coming of the king of Sweden is still considered certain and 
such preparations are made that ii is difficult to help thinking that 
he will come. I have used every effort to find out the secret of this 
business, but I can discover nothing more than, as I have told your 
Majesty, that the Queen does not think of marrying him and is in 
no pleasure at his coming. On the contrary she has lstely tried 
openly to stop it. Since, however, the queen of Scotland decided to 
go to her kingdom, and the Scotch rebels did not gather , to prevent 
her passage as this Queen wished, the latter has determined ‘to 
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dissemble with the Swede and let him come for fear be should marry 
her of Seotland. She (the queen of England) and her friends there- 
fore wish to appear undecided and indifferent, and to give the idea 
that perhaps she may marry the Swede. Robert is consequently 
making a show of being very displeased, which I am sure is not 
really the case as he is in greater favour than ever. The king of 
Sweden’s ambassador does not fail to see through this mystery, and 
says he bas informed his master what he thinks about it, but neverthe- 
less he is sure he will come, and he concludes that the only cause of 
his visit is the great affection he bears the Queen, and his desire to 
see her. Your Majesty may judge how likely it is that a new King, 
with a war on his hands, or suspicions of one, and whose power 
consists in his money alone, should come so long a voyage with 
so little reason and leave behind him all his property in the hands 
of a servant. What I suspect and many others think is that he is 
being brought over by the enemies of Robert, and that he is coming 
for a settled arrangement; if not here then in Scotland. There is 
a statement made that an English merchant named John Dimock, 
who recently went to Sweden to sell some jewels to the King, told 
him not to fail to come to England on any account, as all the realm 
desired him. Dimock confesses that he said this on the instructions 
of Pickering and Yaxley (of the Queen’s chamber.) It will be a 
strange thing to me if there is not something important under this 
visit if it takes place, for the King’s people here do not seem to me 
so thoughtless as not to let him know his error if his coming here 
were so purposeless as they declare. I have already advised your 
Majesty of the imprisonment of Lady Catharine, and that the Queen 
had summoned the earl of Hertford who was in France. On his 
arrival he was examined and cast into the Tower. They say he 
confesses that Lady Catharine is his wife, and from the form of the 
cnnfession and other indications, there is some suspicion that the 
marriage was effected with the connivance and countenance of .some 
of the nobles, as I have said in former letters. They are now 
investigating this with all possible diligence. Great suspicions are 
entertained of the earl of Arundel with whom Lord Robert has had 
such words that the Earl went home and he and others are drawing 
up copies of the testimony given in the inquiry respecting the death 
of Lord Robert’s wife. Robert is now doing his best to repair 
matters as it appears that more is being discovered in that affair 
than he wished. Some suspicion is also held of the earl of Bedford 
who is absent from the court. They say Robert is to be made earl 
of Exeter (Leicester). 

What I understand by it all is that both Lady Catharine's 
marriage and the bringing over of the king of Sweden were arranged 
a year ago, after the death of Robert’s wife, and that Cecil (who was 
then in great disgrace with the Queen and at enmity with Robert) 
was at the bottom of it in the fear that, in accord with common 
belief, the Queen would marry Robert and restore religion to obtain 
your Majesty’s favour. Since Cecil has returned to the good graces 
of the Queen, apd has satisfied himself that there will be no change 
of religion, he has gradually and cautiously separated himself from 
these negotiations, and is now endeavouring to hush up and amend 
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the past, which he can very well do as he has absolutely taken 
possession of the Queen and Council, but he is so perplexed and 
unpopular that I do not know how he will be able to stand if there 
are any disturbances. 

What is of most importance now, as I am informed, is that the 
Queens becoming dropsical and has already began to swell extraor- 
dinarily. I have been advised of this from three different sources 
and by a person who has the opportunity of being an eye witness. 
To all appearance she is falling away, and is extremely thin and the 
colour of a corpse. I donot know whether the coming of this Swede 
is in consequence of any news he may have received of this malady 
of the Queen’s, but I do know that the marchioness of Northampton, 
who is in a better position to judge than anyone else, is very . 
intimate with the Swedish ambassador, and has received valuable 
presents from him. That the Marchioness and Lady Cobham 
consider the Queen in a dangerous condition is beyond doubt, and 
if they are mistaken I am mistaken also. I can obtain no more 
precise intelligence, but I think there is some foundation for what 


Asay. 


Whilst the talk of this King’s coming continues, the Queen is 
using every precaution to ensure that the queen of Scots shall not 
marry anyone doubtful. She is doing this by persuading the Scots. 
not to let their Queen marry a foreign prince, and offering to help 
and favour them if she will do as they (the English) tried to get — 
her to. do after the king of France died. As the earl of Arran is 
interested in. this and many other Scots will benefit by it, the Scotch 
lords have given their Queen to understand that if she marries a - 
foreigner they will withdraw their fealty. This news was brought 
five days ago by Ledington* who came here nominally about the 
ratification of peace requested by the queen of England. This 
Ledington is secretary of the queen of Scots, and served the same 
office last year to the congregation of rebels, where he managed 
everything. He has been welcomed here with his news because, not 
only would this marriage with the earl of Arran be very advan- 
tageous to the queen of England as ensuring her against any present 
danger from her of Scotland, but it would be a good example to show 
the English that their Queen also might marry a subject. Ledington 
returned at once, successful, he said, in the ratification of peace, but 
Iam quite sure if she (the queen of Scots) does not act as her 
subjects ask her in the matter of her marriage, that an arrangement 
exists between the Scotch lords and this Queen here to resist her and 
to prevent the entrance into the kingdom of anyone coming to 
marry her. 

The reason the queen of England did not prevent the Scotch queen 
from going to her country, as she had decided to do, was only because 
the earl of Arran and his band thought best not to slight her too 
soon, but considered it wiser to let her come and then take possession 
of her. I also understand that they have proposed to her to confirm 
the change of religion they adopted last year, and, in answer to this, 
and also about the marriage, she has told them she must have time 
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to think carefully and cannot determine anything against her 
conscience. I ani afraid they will press her so much that, if there 
are no foreign forces to protect her, her own friends will be unable 
to resist the rebels, fostered and countenanced by this Queen here. 
Mass is said in her house, but this has not been done without tumults 
and disturbances amongst the people, which distyrbances the heretics 
themselves have tried to pacify for the: present. 

I enclose your Majesty a document which has been published here 
respecting the coming of the Abbé Martinengo, This was the answer 
which they had prepared for me when we were in negotiation, and 
which I refused to hear; and they have therefore made up their 
minds to publish it under another title, It also eontains the answer 
they gave me, which, in fact was, if I recollect aright, somewhat 
shorter and slightly different from this that they publish, but similar 
in substance. Iam sure that your Majesty’s council will consider 
certain points in this document which I think are worthy of 
consideration. 


A letter from a certain Agustin Boacio, of Antwerp, has come into 
my hands directed to that Portuguese Captain Melchior, and by it I 
clearly see who they both are, and that Melehior was an emissary of 
Vendéme. The original is sent to the duchess of Parma and a copy 
to your Majesty. 

The ships for Guinea have sailed. There are four great ships and 
two small vessels very well armed and provided, but with very little 
merchandise. 


T also send a summary of the confessions made by the corsairs who 
were arrested in the Iske of Man, especially touching the communi- 
cation and understanding they had with the five English ships which 
your Majesty’s fleet seized in the Azores, which seizure has given so 
much offence here. It is proved by the statements of these corsairs 
that the folks on the five ships sold them cannon and bought of them 
the merchandise which they had stolen. This not so small an offence 
as to be undeserving of the demonstration that has been made. I 
send the statement so that your Majesty may be well informed when 
you are addressed on ‘the subject. I know that Challoner hay 
instructions to this effect. He leaves at the end of this month and 
will go by way of France.—London, 13th September 1561, 


140. BisHop QuaprRA to the DucHess or Parma, 


Ihave received your Highness’ letter of the 19th, ordering me to 
speak to the Queen about the ships that were being sent from here 
to the Mina.* The only news about this is that on the 11th instant 
four ships, two large and two small, left here for the Mina with the 
merchandise they usually take to those parts, and the shippers on 
board as supercargoes, with the usual crew for such a voyage, and 
whilst they were in the Straits of Dover a gale struck them and 
they had to lie to all night. The weather being very thick the 
two large ships called respectively the “ Minona” and the “ Primrose” 
fouled each other, and the spars, gear, and anchors getting entangled, 





* Elmina on the West Coast of Africa. 
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the vessels were damaged so much that it was with the greatest 
difficulty the “Minona” could get to Harwich, whilst the “ Primrose’. - 
arrived at Portsmouth only slightly less maltreated. When news of 
this came (although I am not sure) they decided to fit out, other’. 
ships, but as the season is very far advanced I have not eared to 

speak to the Queen about the matter as directed in your Highness’ 

letter. I will keep my eyes open, and if I see any intention of 

fitting out fresh ships for this voyage I will at once speak to the 

Queen about it, and in the meantime I have not failed to let Secretary 

Cecil know what has been done in this matter. They excuse 

themselves by saying that the Queen had sold these sbips to certain 

merchants here, and they cannot prohibit them from going to buy 

and sell their wares where they think fit, and I have no doubt 

this is the answer that the Queen will give me when I speak to her 

about it. They will give me no advice even if they decide to send 

the ships, but will put me off with fair words and do as they like. 

I had always heard that there were to be seven of these ships, and 

that they would carry over a thousand men, and Brittany cloth to the 

value of 30,000 ducats, but I was told afterwards that they had 

changed their plans and that only four ships sailed without any 

extra men on board. I sent a man of my own to make enquiries, 

and he has returned with the information I have given. Many 

think that the other three ships with the cloths will sail from France, 

and join the rest, and that the Portuguese I wrote of came about 

this affair. Ihave not heard that he has proposed any contract 

with the Sheriff but this about the voyage to the Mina and attacking 

ships from the Indies. I am informed of this by people belonging 

to the house itself.* It is now certain that the king of Sweden 

embarked from the port of Nilos (Newles) with all his fleet, but the 

storm of the 12th and 13th, they say, has driven him back to 

Norway again. This news is brought by one of his ships that has 

entered Dover, with horses, and some of his people who have all 

new liveries and accoutrements, so that they may well be believed. 

As to the reason for his coming I can only repeat what I have said, 

that the queen has not summoned him. 

Lady Catherine was delivered of a boy three days ago. The 
Queen claims that the marriage is not to. be considered valid as 
there was no witness, although both Catharine and the Earl (Hertford) 
declare they are married. If they do not like to say, however, who 
were the witnesses, or that any other persons know of the marriage - 
the act will be held illegal. Notwithstanding this, the Queen is not 
without anxiety about it, and I will not fail to advise your Highness 
of all that may happen in regard to the business*-London, 
27th September 1861. 





* The writer was correct in his information. The Portuguese Captain Melchior had 
come to England with letters of introduction from Throgmorton in Paris to propose an 
exgedition to a place 80 leagues “beyond the Straits ” towards Cape de Verd with iron, 
tin, &c. He said the Sheriff was king of the place, and that as he, Melchior, had been 
ambassador of the French King to the Sheriffs, he alone would be well received. See 
letter from Throgmorton to Cecil, 26 July 1561. Calendar of State Papers (Foreign), 

By another letter from Throgmorton to Leicester, Of similar date, it would appear that 
ae money for the venture was found hy Leicester, the Lord Mayor, and a Mr. Alderman 
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141. BisHop QuapRa to Count DE Fsrta. 


I think I might:hear something of my departure which I desire 
as much as my salvation. Here my stay only results in my being 
the witness of the wretched state of public affairs, and the sufferings 
of people whom I cannot relieve. Everything I can say and do 
has been said and done both here and there, and all to no purpose. 
The penance will not last much longer, and after all it is a great 
satisfaction for a man to think that he has done all that in him lay. 
I would rather speak to your Lordship about this than write it. 
London, 27th September 1561. 


142. BisHor QvaprA to the Kine. 


Recommends to his Majesty, Robert Moffat, who had been the 
King’s interpreter here, and who goes to Spain to solicit a continuance 
of his salary. Thomas Raal, the other interpreter, also petitions for 
the same. They are both good and attached servants, and merit the 
favour because of their fidelity and their need.— London, 28th 
October 1561. 


148. BisHor QuapRa to the Ducuuss or Parma. 


Two days ago there arrived here a gentleman from Scotland, 
named Graeme, sent by the queen of Scots’ council respecting the 
ratification which is still in dispute, but with great hopes of a friendly 
settlement, according to this man. I have not yet been able to 
learn in what particulars the English dissent. This man says that 
his Queen has reduced the number of her Council to seven members, 
neither the duke of Chatelherault nor his son the earl of Arran 
being amongst them. On the contrary, they demanded that the 
Duke should surrender the Castle of Dumbarton, which he did at 
once, and both he and his son are now absent from the court, 
dissatisfied as are all their adherents. Those in the confidence of 
the Queen are her brother Mr. James * (who has placed the castles 
of Edinburgh and Stirling in the hands of her uncles), and the earl 
of Huntly (Ontelet), who has taken the lead of the Catholic party 
in the country, and they are daily through him urging the Queen 
to restore the old religion. They say that he (Huntly) has presented 
a petition to the Queen to this effect, accompanied by a long and 
prudent discourse proving that unless religion is restored, ruin to 
the country must result. Notwithstanding this, Mr. James is of 
exactly the contrary opinion, and is trying to get married, and be 
made an earl in exchange for the Priory of St. John, which he now 
holds. He is already Treasurer-General, and is endeavouring to 
appropriate to the Crown the revenues of the abbeys and monas- 
teries to which the Queen does not object, as it is said that these 
revenues will bring her in nearly 300,000 ducats, without touching 
the bishoprics and secular benefice. This man from Scotland also 
says that such is the hatred of the earl of Arran that nobody now 
opposes the marriage of the Queen with a foreigner or anyone else 
the Queen wishes. There are many who approve of the suit of the 





* The carl of Murray as he shortly afterwards became. 
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king of Denmark.* Two days ago six young Oxford students were 
thrown into the Tower or London. They were brought before the 
Council on a charge of having resisted the Mayor who had gone to 
take away the crucifix from their college chapel, and they not only 
confessed that they had done so, but said they were Catholics and 
took the sacrament as such, and they even offered to dispute publiely 
or privately with the heretics respecting the sacrament. The Council 
were quite scandalized to hear such freedom of talk, but the Mayor 
assured them the whole place was of the same opinion, and there 
were not three houses in it that were not filled with papists ; whereat 
the Council were far from pleased, and told the Mayor to take care 
not to say such a thing elsewhere. 

Dionisius. the former ambassador of the king of Sweden here, is 
expected. They say he is coming to reside here, which does not look 
as if the King were coming at present. 

Proclamation was made here to-day that no Spanish gold or silver 
money shall be current, and that anyone possessing such is to take 
it to the Mint, where it will be paid for according to its weight. 
This is no doubt to give the Queen a profit on it, as was done in 
the case of other prohibited monies, English and foreign—London, 
15th November 1561. 


144. Bisnor Quapra to the Kina. 
I wrote to your Majesty on the 11th ultimot the news from here, 


‘and have since then kept the duchess of Parma and Cardinal de 


Granvelle informed of events. 

Your Majesty will have learnt the answer they gave mé here 
lately about the navigation of the Mina when I broached the subject 
by instructions of the duchess of Parma, and on the 16th instant I 
received despatches from the king of Portugal, enclosing letters for 
the Queen and some of the Council, in,which he orders me to 
endeavour to obtain the disarming of the ships which are being 
fitted out here for that voyage. I again spoke to the Queen about 
it at a propitious moment when I thought I might persuade and 
not shock her. She answered me the same as before, as your 
Majesty will see by copies of all the letters enclosed. Discussing 
this matter with Cecil alone the other day he said to me that the 
Pope had no right to partition the world and to give and take 
kingdoms to whomever he pleased. As I saw some time ago this 
idea is the real reason which has moved them to oppose the legality 
of these denunciations much more’ than any profit they expect to 
get, although it is certain that their action goes hand in hand with 
Vendéme’s claims in Navarre, and both of them think that this 
navigation business will be a good pretext for breaking the peace. 
They believe that your Majesty must necessarily uphold the Pope’s 
authority against which both here and in Germany all will join. 
I feigned not to understand Cecil’s meaning, and treated the matter 
as concerning the king of Portugal only, without showing any 
particular feeling. The said ships left Portsmouth three weeks ago 
under convoy, with five French ships well armed. The four English 
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ships belong to the Queen, although they say she has sold them to 
‘London merchants to whom their cargoes belong, but I am assured 
that Gunston, the Controller of the Navy, has been promised 15 per 
cent, of what the ships bring back. They earry cut-timber, artillery, 
munitions, arms, and victuals, for a year in greater quantity than 
is required for their own use. ° 

On the 16th instant both Protonotary Foix, a relative of Madam 
de Vendéme, and Sefior Moreta (Morette), the ambassador of the 
duke of Savoy, arrived here and have since gone on to Scotland, 
although Foix went four days before Moreta, who visited the French 
ambassador as soon as hearrived. He afterwards came to see me and 
gave me a letter of recommendation from his master, which, however, 
he did not explain to me until he had spoken twice with the Queen. 
T understand from him and from others that he came at the instance 
of Cardinal Ferrara with the idea that he might persuade the Queen 
to send ambassadors to the Concilio. He was led to this by what 
the earl of Bedford declared when he was in France last winter to 
the effect that the Queen wished the Concilio to be held. This was 
the cause, as I understand, of the coming also of the Abbé Martinengo, 
Moreta having been deceived by the Earl then as he has been now. 
they had understood that Bedford’s professions were only a device 
for uniting these people here with the French hereties and hindering 
the Concilio, as they have done, under the pretence of favouring it, 
there would have been no need either for the duke of Savoy to send 
the Abbé, nor for Cardinal Ferrara to send Moreta on such a 
hopeless errand. I believe that the Queen has -answered him by 
referring to the reply which was given to me in May about the 
visit of the Abbé, and when he said that he would discuss the 
matter with me if the Queen wished she said there was no need to 
speak about it to me or anyone else, as it was a subject which might 
cause uneasiness in the country. She said she would answer a 


_ letter he handed her from Cardinal Ferrara through her ambassador, 


Throgmorton. I also imagined that he tried to persuade her to 
marry, and mentioned the Emperor's sons, the dukes of Ferrara and 
Nemours and the prince of Florence, but this talk about the 
marriage was only to smooth over the question of the Concilio with 
something more agreeable. I think he bears instructions seriously 
to propose marriage to the queen of Scots, and is to submit the 
names of Nemours and Ferrara. This was the reason for Vendéme, 
ag soon as he heard of his coming, sending Foix in the name of the 
king of France, on pretence of a mere visit, to prevent Nemours’ 
being accepted, alleging his pending mairimonial dispute in France, 
and the Queen (of England) being advised of this kept Moreta here 
some days after the other had left, so that the latter should arrive 
and settle his business first. These people here are ill-pleased at 
what Morete has proposed on the part of the Duke, his master, as 
it is very different from their desires, and even from what they 
think Vendéme and his brother and the admiral of France aimat. I 
understand that Lord Robert lately sent a letter secretly and 
despatched a servant of his to Venddme and the admiral offering 
them friendship and alliance, they on their part promising to help 
and sustain him in his marriage with the Queen. It is certain that 
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this was done by her wish, as I know Lord Robert would never 
dare to do it otherwise. Last year when he wished to write and 
send a special messenger to your Majesty on a similar errand he 
was unable to do so as she would not allow it. : 

In conversation with the Queen about the intelligence written 
from France by a certain Juan Battista Beltran, a native of Venice, 
to the effect that the duke of Nemours had tried to abduct the 
duke of Orleans and poison the duke of Vendéme, I said that the 
first seemed most improbable for several reasons, and as to the second, 
it was not by any means to be believed of a gentleman like the 
Duke, and above all on the statement of such a man as this Beltran, 
whom I knew well as being unworthy of credit. She asked mea 
great many questions about him, and seeing that I answered frankly 
she said she wished to divulge a secret of me, which was that when 
Beltran was here some months ago he had informed her that your 
Majesty was trying to have her killed by poison, and that for this 
purpose a certain Greek had come hither and I was concerned in it. 
I made light of it and laughed, but told her that if she had acted 
as I should have expected from her prudence she would have 
informed me of this in time to have the man punished. When she 
saw that I might have good reason to take offence at this she said 


‘ that Beltran had not revealed it here but in France, and that her 


ambassador had only written it to her two days ago, to which I had 
no answer to make, although I knew the excuse was false. On the 
contrary I pretended to believe her, and appeared satisfied. I have 
since endeavoured to get to the bottom of this and find it is true 
that this Beltran, who was here two or three months ago, told Cecil 
that the Greek Vergecio, of whom I have already written to your 
Majesty, had come hither on behalf of the Pope to arrange an 
agreement by which the papists were to kill the Queen and Lord 
Robert. It is said that Cecil was very busy investigating the 
matter, but satisfied himself at last that’ the man was simply a 
swindler, and had only come to get money from them. I am much 
surprised at the Queen’s inventing the other story and prevaricating 
thus without any reason, although I thought that as soon as she 
had said it she repented and tried to get over it by appearing to 
consider it the absurdity it is. I know however that it was not 
looked upon at all asa joke at first, and that Cecil himself was 
waiting at a door for many hours on the watch for two men described 
by Beltran who were to be arrested. This would not have been 
done, at least by Cecil himself, if they had not taken the thing 
seriously, 

The Queen has sent a summons to Lady Margaret Douglas to 
come hither with her husband and children. It is said publicly 
that the reason of this is that she shows favour to the Catholics in 
the province of York, and that consequently the Bishop dares not 
visit his diocese or punish any papist. This reason, however, is a 
pretended one, and has been made public to deceive the people as 
to the reality which is that the Queen hears that Lady Margaret 
is trying to marry her son to the queen of Scots. This has been 
divulged by one of her servants whom the Queen has taken into her 
service and rewarded for the information, and inquiries are now 
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being made as to those who may have taken part in the matter. 
The earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland and the duke of 
Norfolk have been brought hither at once with the excuse that the 
Queen wished them to pass Christmas with her. I understand that 
Lady Margaret is much distressed, as she thinks she will be thrown 
into the Tower, and that her son’s life is in danger. I am told that 
she is resolved not to deny the allegation about the marriage of the 
queen of Scots as she says it is no crime, and as that Queen is -her 
niece, the daughter of her brother, she thinks she has done no harm 
in advising her to do what she believes would be the best for her, 
namely, to marry her son, by which the succession of this kingdom 
would be secured to the Scotch Queen, and all reason for strife would 
be avoided in case of the queen of England dying without issue. 
If the English should allege that the queen of Scots could not 
sneceed in consequence of her being a foreigner, she would never- 
theless reign over the kingdom by right of this youth, the son of 
Lady Margaret, if she married him, as he is an Englishman and 
beyond doubt the nearest heir to the crown after her. This Queen, 
however, bases her security on there being no certain successor to 
whom the people could turn if they were to tire of her rule, and I 
understand she is in great alarm about this business, and determined 
to obtain possession of the persons without the reason being made 
public, as she fears that if the people were to understand the business 
it might please them and cause a disturbance if Lady Margaret were 
free. In order to summon her without turmoil they have taken the 
pretext of finding fault with her about religion, which will make 
her unpopular with London people. This gives great pain to the 
faithful, as they had placed all their trust in this woman and her 
son, and if they dared I am sure they would help her, and forces 
would be forthcoming in the country itself if they had any hopes of 
help from without.—London, 27th November 1561. 


145. Bishop QuapRA to the DucHEss or Parma. 


The Queen has written a very firm letter to the king of Sweden 
telling him not to come on any account as his visit was known to be 
with the object of proposing marriage to which she was quite averse. 
If he had any other object she would be glad to see him. She 
afterwards sent for the Swedish ambassador and said she had heard 
that he had written certain things to his King upon which he was 
badly informed, and which had had the effect of dissuadiug his King 
from his intended visit. In this he had acted lightly and like a man 
who picked up his information in the streets, and if the King did not 
come it would be his (the ambassador's) fault and not hers, as she is 
as free from any engagement to marry as the day she was born. 
The meaning of this is that a Frenchman called the Viscount de 
Gruz* who was here lately as a double spy had told them that the 





* There is in the Record Office (Foreign Series, 24th September 1560) a long address from 
this man to the quegn of England alleging grievances against the Spaniards and the 
queen mother of France and offering his services and information. His offer was refused 
on the plea-that the Queen did not wish to offend the Spaniards, but the man was shortly 
afterwards employed as a spy by Lord Robert. 
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ambassador had written to his master not to come as she was already 
married. The ambassador obtained the information from the 
Frenchman himself. She does not want to offend the King s 
throws the blame on the ambassador.—London, 27th November 
1561. 


146. The Kine to Bishop QuapRA. 


Having heard from Prior Don Antonio de Toledo, master of the 
horse, that the grand master of the order of St. John is sending the 
Commendador de Sancterina Hospitaler- to England on business of 
the order which he will explain, be (the King) has written a letter 
of recommendation to the Queen which will be declared by the 
Commendador himself, but a clause has been added in the copy sent 
accrediting him to the Bishop directing the latter to speak to the 
Queen in the King’s name manifesting to her the obligation of all 
christian princes to favour the order of St. John for the services it 
renders to christianity, and begging her very earnestly and 
affectionately to help the Commendador with her gracious favour in 
the business he has in hand. Is very emphatic in his recommendation 
of the Commendador to the Queen and Bishop (Quadra)—Madrid, 
28th November 1561. 


147. Bisaor Quapra to the DucHEss or PARMA. ; 
M. de la Morette just arrived from Scotland, Hesays the Queen is 


“dt soon determined to marry very highly and does not dissemble about the 


Prince (Don Carlos). When he asked her what the heretics wouid 
think of such a match, she said they would like it and even though 
on religious grounds they night be sorry, yet so many other things 
were dependent upon it that so long as she did not leave the country 
they would not object or at least until she had children whom she 
could leave as her successors, and then she eould go where she liked. 
He says Lord James and the principal people in the country are of 
the same opinion, There are an infinite number of Catholics there 
with the earl of Huntly at their head, who think in the same way. 
This Earl says the Queen has only to give the word and he will 
have.mass celebrated all over the kingdom in spite of the heretics. 
Morette says that the queen of Scots professes to be on excellent 
terms with this Queen who she says will declare her her successor, 
The queen of Scots has written to the Pope saying she will rather 
die than abandon her religion, and she is going to write to me to 
open up an understanding with me——London, 3rd January 1562. 


10 Jan. 148, Bisnor Quapra to the Kiya. 


I was desirous of knowing if it were true that the earl ‘of Bedford 
had told Morette fast year. in France that this Queen would be 
pleased to send representatives to the.Concilio, and the earl himself 
assures me that it is so,.and that he said it by the Queen’s instructions 
He says that when on his return here that they would not receive the 
Abbé Martinengo he absented himself from the Council for shame 
on the day the answer was given—London, 10th January 1562. 
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1562... 
17 Jan. 149. The Same to the Same. 


Since I wrote to your Majesty on the 10th instant Montignac, an 
equerry of the Queen, has arrived from Scotland and gone to France 
with instructions to seek the Cardinal Lorraine and his brothers 
before going to court. He recounts how the dyke of Chatellerault 
and his son the earl of Arran having been summoned to clear them- 
selves of the suspicion that they had plotted to seize the queen (of 
Seots) and carry her to Dumbarton Castle, had both appeared and 
denied the accusation, but not in such a way as to put the Queen off 
her guard nor have they delivered the castle of Dumbarton, Whilst 
they were in Edinburgh on this business they agreed one night to 
kill. the earl of Bothwell an enemy of Arran and councillor of the 
Queen. For this purpose a relative of the earl of Arran armed 
300 men to lie in wait for Bothwell who had gone to sup away from 
home, but he having heard of their intention, at once returned before 
supper and sent, to excuse himself to the Queen and to complain of 
the insult which his enemies had prepared for him. He on his part, 
also began to collect forces so that there were some 700 or 800 men 

_ armed ready for the fray. On Bothwell’s side came Lord James 
- the Queen’s brother and all the train of the Marquis @Elboouf, but 
by the efforts- of tie townspeople the tumult was avoided. The 
following day the Queen sent orders to the earl of Arran for him 
to come and speak to her attended by two follower only. He came 
and excused himself by saying that the aftair had been got up by 
a young relative of his without either he or his father knowing 
anything of it. This excuse was admitted and the*kinsman who 
was the cause of it banished from the court, but the earl and his 
father remain to carry out the restitution of the abbeys they and 
others have usurped and the delivery of Dumbarton castle, which 
will not, so far as I can judge here, be effected so easily, as I think 
that this duke of Chatellérault and his band are encouraged and 
aided by the Queen of England. She knows that nothing would 
suit her so well as that the queen of Scots should marry someone 
who would not give rise to suspicion here, and the French desire the 
same in order that they may keep the kingdom in their own hands, 
I therefore think the queen of Scots will have trouble if some way 
out of the difficulty be not found in time. This Morette tells me that 
when he was there some of the Queen’s councillors spoke to him 
about the marriage of our lord the Prince* and assured him that 
there was not @ man, catholic or heretic, in the kingdom, apart from 
the earl of Arran, who did not desire it ardently. Even the Queen 
herself was thinking of it, and hoping for it and therefore gave no 
ear to the talk of the marriage with the duke of Ferrara about which 
Morette had gone thither as much as about the Concilio. Although 
he has not told me this in so many words I am able to say so with 
all certainty. When Morette understood that the queen of: Scots 
would not marry the duke of Ferrara and seeing tbat the French 
name and influence were supreme in the country, he asked me 
whether I thought negotiations for the marriage of the duke of 
Ferrara with the princess of Portugal would be entertained in your 





* Don Carlos son of Philip II. 
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Majesty’s court, as he knew there was nothing the cardinal of Ferrara 
desired so much as by this means to enter into the service and favour 
of your Majesty. He says that perhaps the duke his master may 
send him (Morette) to your Majesty's court on this and other business, 
I excused myself from discussing these marriages saying I knew 
nothing*of them, which was true ; but I could not refuse to listen to 
him or fail to write what I heard to your Majesty. : 

Respecting the Concilio, which Morette came hither to arrangé he 
does not seem to despair, but he has established in my presence that: 
the earl of Bedford told him last year in France that if the-Pope 
invited this Queen she would send representatives to the Coneilia 
which Bedford asserts he said by the Queen’s instructions. Hfe 
(Bedford) also says that he spoke to her this week about it, reminding 
her of what she had caused him to say when he was in France, to which 
she only replied that things were changed since then. 

Morette will therefore leave here in two days, pleased to be able to 
prove that his statement to the Pope which moved his Holiness to 
zend the Abbé Martinengo was not vain talk or without foundation. 

Dr. Rastell,* one of the judges at Westminster, has secretly gone to 
Flanders, which has caused great sensation here. "The cause ‘of his- 
going, although it is publicly said to be on account of religion, I am 
told by some of his friends is to avoid signing an. opinion which 


_seven or eight lawyers are to give on the succession to the-crown, 


declaring as,it is suspected that there is no certain heir. All this is 
to exclude the Scotch Queen and Lady Margaret and declare that 
the selection of a King devolves upon the nation itself. They think 
by tis means or else by obtaining a renunciation or by setting, up 
a will to make a King heretic enough for them out of one of these 
youngsters. JI do not know whether it be true that Rastell has Hed 
for this reason, but I am quite sure of the truth of what I say about 
their intention to make this declaration and that it is a scheme of 
Cecil and his friends as he himself has told me several times. The 
plan of getting these lawyers to sign the opinion is to make sure of 
them at a time when they will not dare to say what they think so 
as not to appear attached to the cause of the queen of Scotland, 
Lady Margaret, or the Catholic religion, 

Notwithstanding Lady Margaret's message recently to the Queen 
that she wished to visit her, to which a very civil answer was sent, 
they have arrested a servant of her husband, and have commenced 
proceedings against them (Lady Margaret and her husband). I think 
this must be in order to make sure of my lady’s son one way or 
another, as they certainly have reason to fear him seeing the large 
number of adherents the youth has in this country.—London, 17th 
January 1562. 


150. The Same to the Samx. 


My last letters were written on the 10th and 17th instant, and 
since then Lord Robert has intimated to me and has caused others 
to tell me, that he is desirous that your Majesty should write to 

s 





*” Willamas Rastell, one of the justices of the Queen’s Bench. 
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the Queen in -his favour, and persuading her to marry him. He 
would like this boon to be obtained for him without writing himself 
to. your Majesty, as he fears the answer might make conditions with 
regard. to religion which were out of his power. He has let out in 
the course of the negotiations that the French are making him great 
offers, although he desired that I should not be told so: He recently 
sent word that, if I would write to your Majesty he would send the 
letter by a special messenger, as it was important for him to have the 
answer before Easter. I have replied, professing great desire for his 
advancement and offering to speak to the Queen for him if he liked, 
assuring her that your Majesty would be glad of ‘this marriage, as 
you wished to see her wedded and had a good opinion of him. I 
said I did not need fresh letters from your Majesty to do this, as I 
had already ascertained your Majesty’s wishes, and conveyed them 
to the Queen on other occasions. The principal thing was to 
persuade the Queen. No doubt existed as to your Majesty’s good- 
will. He was neither satisfied nor offended at this answer, and as 
I had an opportunity afterwards of speaking to the Queen on the 
matter, I asked her what was the meaning of Lord Robert’s request 
after they had both been so convinced of your Majesty’s goodwill 
towards the marriage. She said she was as free from any engage- 
ment to marry as the day she was born, notwithstanding what the 
world might think or say, but that she had quite made up her mind 
to marry noborly whom she had not seen or known, and consequently 
she might be obliged to marry in England, in which case she thought 
she could find no person more fitting than Lord Robert. She would 
be glad that all friendly princes should write in his favour, and 
particularly your Majesty, who might take advantage of what the 
world was saying about the marriage, and write advising her thereto, 
so that if she should feel disposed to it, people might not say that 
she had married to satisfy her own desires, but rather by the advice 
of her princely friends and relatives, This, she said, was what 
Robert wanted—as for her she asked for nothing—but she did not 
see that your Majesty risked anything by doing as Robert requested, 
even though the marriage did not take place. At last, seeing that 
I did not promise what was asked, she said there was no nacessity 
for it, only for appearance sake, and in any case the marriage 
could be effected when she decided, without your Majesty’s letter, 
although, to speak plainly, if it were to take place without your 
Majesty's favour, Lord Robert would have little cause to feel obliged 
or bound to your Majesty. I answered in a joking way telling her 
not to dilly-dally any longer, but to satisfy Lord Robert at once, 
as she knew how glad your Majesty would be, and so with these 
generalities I passed over the question of the letter. The reason I 
had for answering in this way was, that it seemed to me there 
were two points involved. First, to show pleasure at the marriage 
as is usual between friends, and this I have always done, so that 
they cannot take offence at any fault in this respect ; and the second 
is to let them understand that connected with the marriage there 
are certain publiceand private interests of your Majesty, and to offer 
to the Queen and Robert expressly your favour and assistance in 
consideration thereof. I have been careful in managing this, as 
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dexterously as possible, following your Majesty’s orders to the effect 
that, unless they first propose the restoration of religion, I am to. 
show them no favour; and above all, consent to no public appearance 
of it, so as not to discourage the Catholics. I know that the letter 
they want is for nothing elsc, but to go to the Catholics with it in 
their hamds, and persuade them and others who are dissatisfied with 
the present stete of things, that they have secured your Majesty's 
countenance, and that you have ceased to insist upon the restoration 
of religion and are content to keep friendly with them in any case. 
I have thought best therefore not to undertake to obtain the 
letter for them, because I should be obliged to convey the answer to 
them which, if it were unfavourable, would offend and undeceive 
them. If, however, they should press me to write in a way that I 
could only refuse by offending them openly, I think it will be better 
even to give them a letter than my active intercession, which might 
furnish them with the excuse I think they seek, for finding fault with 
me. Your Majesty will decide for the best, but I cannot refrain from 
saying, that if your Majesty does not think of employing other than 
ordinary means to remedy religion and the affairs of this pernicious 
Government, there is no reason to avoid giving the letter the Queen 
desires. Although it may not serve to attach her to us or cause her 
to amend things to any extent, it may yet keep up this pretended 
friendship and take from her the causes of complaint for which she 
is seeking. If your Majesty should have the idea that by our 
temporizing and avoiding any declaration in favour of the Queen 
the Catholics may be encouraged, with other adversaries, to make a 
movement which might give an opportunity for your Majesty to get 
your hand in here to help them, I can assure your Majesty that this 
js not to he hoped for. Iam quite certain, and they have plainly 
told me, that they will never move without being sure of the help 
and succour of your Majesty, because in the first place they would 
not know what plan or object. they should’ follow, and in the seeond 
place, because they have not enough strength to do anything of the 
sort without the certainty of ruin, and especially when the Queen is 
secured with her alliances with France and Scotland. This suspension 
or neutrality in affairs here not only harms your Majesty’s interests 
by keeping the Queen suspicious and discontented and injures 
religion, but, if I am to tell the truth, which is my obligation to 
your Majesty, these Catholics have lost all hope, and complain 
bitterly that through their placing all their confidence in your 
Majesty and trusting you entirely, they have failed to avail them- 
selves of the friendship of the French, which in the life of King 
Francis was offered to them every moment, and with which they 
could have remedied religious grievances, although with some 
danger to the temporal state. They are so aggrieved at this that 
no generalities are sufficient to console them. 

T have mentioned several times this alliance with the French, 
and I will now say, for the further information of your Majesty, 
what has taken place. Lord Robert sent a secretary of his named 
Mowbray to France some’ months ago with letters and messages to 
Venddme and his brother and to the Admiral.* He was instructed 
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not to be seen by Throgmorton, whom they did not wish to employ 
in the business for decency’s sake, as he was the Queen’s minister 
and no favourite of Lord Robert’s. The Secretary was not so secret 
that Throgmorton did not hear of it, and he wrote to the Council 
and others, complainiug that Lord Robert should send another person 
to treat of public matters in France whilst he was ambassador. The 
affair made so much noise that I heard of it and advised your Majesty. 
Lord Rober fearing, as was the case, that I had suspected what was 
going on, came to excuse himself as best he could. I received his 
excuses, pretending to make light of it and to believe what he told 
me, but the truth is they have come to terms, and although they 
only yet mention Vendéme and Robert in the league, it is because 
they are awaiting the settlement of greater qnestions which the 
Queen is trying to arrange. Amongst others the reconciliation of 
Vendéme and the Guises, which is being negotiated through the 
Queen of Scotland. They (the Guises) are b: ing offered all they 
want, and the Queen goes to the length of saying, that if Vendéme 
affronts them she will take their part. This is only to prevent them 
from appealing to the protection of your Majesty. Ido not know 
what is to be done in this mutter or others, which she is planning 
with such diligence. 

The usual good understanding exists between this Queen and the 
queen of Scotland, but the latter has not yet ratified the treaty of 
peace recently concluded, and the folks here have not dared to press 
her, but have rather given her the hope of succeeding to this throne 
in order to get her to marry to their liking. It is said lately that 
Lady Margaret wants to marry her son to the queen of Scotland, 
which has given rise to much suspicion here, and the Earl her 
husband has been arrested with three or four of his servants and 
others. Lady Margaret is expected here daily with her son, and I 
think the Queen wishes to take this opportunity of getting Parliament 
to declare that there is no certain heir to the crown, and giving her 
the power of nominating whom she pleases to succeed her. This 
would have the effect, they tell her, of making her more respected in 
and out of the country, and would ensure her living more securely ; 
bat Ceeil’s scheme, and he rules all, is only to exclude the Queen of 
Scotland and Lady Margaret who are Catholics, and ktep the 
kingdom in the hands of heretics. ‘They also think of declaring 
incapable of reigning these other women who descend from the. 
Queen Mary of France, second sister of King Henry, who was 
married to the Duke Charles Brandon (Suffolk), on the ground that 
the Duke had two wives living xt the same time, and that the 
King’s sister was not his legitimate wife. 

They keep sending more ships from here, ostensibly for trade, 
round Cape de Verd, and the French ere doing the same. A French 
captain called Martin de la Place, who arrived here from those parts 
two or three months ago, has recently been to inform the Council 
about the navigation there. I sent to have his ship examined, as I 
wrote to your Majesty, suspecting that it was one of those which 
had stolen your Majesty’s property on its way from the Indies, but 
nothing was found, and he said he knew nothing of your Majesty's 
vessel. He has told a different tale since, however, and recounts the 
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whole occurrence, as an eyewitness, in detail. Iam sure this man 
got his share, and has sent it all to the Admiral, by whose orders he 
came to give the Council the information they required. His ship 
with others, English and French, are leaving again under convoy, 
but I do not see that they take any merchandise except a few samples. 
On the eSntrary they are fitted out like men-of-war and well found. 

Captain Randolph, who is one of those to whom your Majesty 
ordered pensions to be given here, has left in a ship for Cadiz to take 
certain baths. He is dissatisfied and well-informed of things here, 
He is an honest man well affected to the service of your Majesty.— 
London, 31 Jan. 1562. 


151. The Kine to Bishop QUADRA. 


All yours up to the 10th January received, and by them and by 
copies of those you sent to the Duchess my sister, and Cardinal de 
Granvelle, I am informed of all that has passed in that country. I 
thank you for your care and diligence, which I trust you will 
continue. If your letters have not been answered and the present 
does not deal with them as you desire it is from no want of will on 
our part but because we have not yet been able to come to a 
resolution as to the steps to be taken to remedy the evils, which 
must be attacked at their roots,and as the matter is so grave and 
weighty and full of difficulties it must be deeply considered jointly 
with the state of our own affairs. As soon as [ arrive at a decision 
I will send full farticulars, and this is only to tell you thus much, 
and to urge you continue your diligence and good oftices, and keep 
jn close communication with the Duchess my sister, and with my 
ambassador in France.—Madrid, 9th February 1562. 


152. BisHor Quapra to the Kine. 


I wrote last week the enclosed letter which did not go as the post 
was stopped at Dover. The ports were closed as it was suspected 
Lady Margaret’s son wished to escape, and the Queen herself gave 
me to understand that it was for reasons of great importance. Many 
believe, however, that it was only an artifice to give them time to 
raise a sum of money in Antwerp on exchange here, the exchanges 
having risen greatly as they believed there that the value of money 
had fallen. ‘The reason why the projected reforms in the coinage 
have not been effected is that Paget assured the Queen that it would 
cause disturbances in the country and in fact meetings had been held 
in various places about it. The statement that Lady Margaret’s son 
has fled to Scotland is thought to be false. If it were true the 
Queen would not be so calm as she is, and the young man may be 
expected here with his mother any day. I hear they have sent to 
arrest two or three of the principal gentlemen in the country on 
suspicion of their favouring the cause of this youngster. 

They have thought well also to inquire whether I have any under- 
standing with Lady Margaret, aad have asked all those who have 
been arrested on this account if I know anything of the matters 
they confess. The truth is they can hear pothing of me but what the 
Queen should be pleased at, but these heretics so dislike my stay here 
that they cease not to plot how they can place mein her bad graces, 
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What they are doing with me now in Lady Margaret's affair they did 
last year when the Abbé Martinengo’s coming was under discussion, but 
they have never dared to go so far as this before, not even the Queen 
herself, who sent yesterday to invite me to an entertainment they 
are giving to-day with the intention as I suspect of bringing me to 
words with the French ambassador on the question of precedence, 
but I excused myself from going. I went to speak to the Queen 
three days since about the safe conduct for the Hospitaller of St. 
John, as your Majesty ordered, and I thought well not to miss the 
opportunity of saying that I was very tired of these inquiries and 
investigations every year about me and their taking note of those 
who went in and out of my house, which was so notorious that I 
could not avoid advising your Majesty about it. She answered me 
with all the amiability in the world, but what I tell your Majesty is 
the simple truth, and I believe they would be very glad if there were 
no one here to look after any other interests than their own.— 
London, 9th February 1562. 


158. BisHop QuapRA to CARDINAL DE GRANVELLE. 


I wrote on the 28th ultimo and sent copies of what the cardinal 
of Ferrara and Morette had written to me. I have not spoken to 
the Queen on the matter as the signs up to the present are not to be 
feared. I have convinced myself this week that these people who 
are fitting out some ships to send, as they say, to Berwick with 
munitions and money are really going to send them to help the 
risings and tumults which this Queen has encouraged in Scotland. 
She cannot endure that religion should be upheld in that country or 
that their Queen should send representatives to the Concilio. They 
are also full of suspicion of the news that many of the gentlemen 
of this country, both because they are Catholics and because they 
are tired of what is going on here, have offered their services to the 
queen of Scotland and are in communication with her. Lady 
Margaret’s affair also enters into this question. They have not done 
much against her yet, but perhaps when they have despatched these 
ships and placed them between England and Scotland and oceupied 
the land passes they may lay hands on her and on some others with 
whom they are now temporising. . 

T also hear that this week there was to be a meeting in Lancaster 
(under pretext of a bare hunt) of some of these gentlemen, who are not 
favourable to the Catholics, the duke of Norfolk amongst others, and 
it is suspected that this meeting may be to fall unawares on some of 
the Catholics who are most feared but whom they dare not arrest 
without some such precaution for fear of a disaster. Those who are 
to meet with the duke of Norfolk are the marquis of Northampton, 
the earl of Huntingdon, the earl of Rutland, Lord Hunsdon, cousin 
of the Queen, and others. There is not a head amongst them worth 
anything except that of the Duke, and I should be astounded at his 
entering into such an enterprise as he is not at all attached to the 
present state of things in religion or otherwise. Quite the contrary. 
However this may be, it is quite certain that five or six ships are 
being fitted out which are to be despatched next week in the 
direction of Scotland, and which will very soon cause trouble there, 
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T have thought well to advise you thereof by this special messenger. 
The sum total of it is that these people neither want a Concilio nor 
anything else that leads to harmony, but only to disturb everything 
and take advantage of the inquietude of neighbouring countries to 
hold their own.—London, 6th March 1562. 


154. BisHop QuapRA to the KINe. 


On the 31st January and 9th November I wrote your Majesty an 
account of affairs here and since then the uews is that on intelligence 
being received here that an envoy of the King of Sweden (a 
Frenchan named Varennes) had arrived in Scotland to propose 
to the Queen that ambassadors from Sweden should be received to 
negotiate her marriage with the King, so much excitement was 
caused in England that orders were at once given to fit out five or 
six ships to sail for Berwick with arms and munitions. At the 
same time money was sent thither to pay the troops, and as Grey is 
somewhat discredited they talked about sending Peter Carew in his 
place. These ships were to stay on the coast of Scotland to obtain 
news of events in that country. All these preparations were com- 
menced, but when the Marquis d’Elboeuf passed here on his way to 
France, it became known that this Varennes had not been well 
received or favourably despatched, and tliat the queen of Scots 
would not entertain the idea of such a marriage, the people here 
became calmer and the ships will not go until after Easter, if at all. 
They have only provided three or four small vessels at Dover to 
coast up and down and watch the ships that pass. The Queen 
received the Marquis (Elbceuf) with extraordinary warmth, and Lord 
Robert sent him a present of 3,000 nobles which he would not 
accept. The design is to win over these uncles of the queen of 
Sents in order that they may persuade her to marry the earl of 
Arran who being poor, a heretic and a subject, would make a good 
precedent for this Queen to marry Robert. But the principal object 
is to prevent the queen of Scots from marrying anyone powerful 
enough to cause them alarm. This Queen is trying to get the 
queen of Scots to con.e and see her in Newcastle or some other 
place on the frontier, but she will be very badly advised if she 
come. The visit of this envoy of the king of Sweden-4o Scotland 
has caused his ambassador here to be treated so scurvily that he 
has made it an excuse for his departure,.and he will leave in 4 week. 
They say that in his last audience with the Queen very hard words 
passed between them, and he spoke out so plainly that she burst into ” 
tears; but he has had to pay dearly for it since in the disagreedble... 
and diseourteous way in which they have treated him. od, 

They have recently examined here the earl of Lennox and four 
gentlemen neighbours of his in York who had been summoned by . 
the Council. I do not think there is much against him, but, ¢ 
although they gave him hope of speedy liberation, they sent him to - 
the Tower the day before yesterday; he having been previously 
under arrest in the house of the Master of the Rolls. They have 
sent for. Lady Margaret and her sons and will treat them in the 
same way as the Earl, and will then declare Lady Margaret » 
bastard, on the ground that her father, the earl of Douglas, was 
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already secretly married when he wedded Queen Margaret. It 
appears that this evidence was obtained two years ago, at.the time 
the last war bevan between this Queen and the king of France in 
Seotland. These heretics both here and in Scotland are much 
afraid that if this Queen and the queen of Scots were to die Lady 
Margaret would succeed, and in view of the ilfhess of the queen of 


-Scots at the time they ordered certain proceedings to be taken to 


prove the illegitimacy. However this may be, the inclination of the 
people of this country is strongly in favour of Lady Margaret’s son — 
both amongst catholics and others of the highest standing. Two of 
them recently asked me if your Majesty would be willing for this 
lad to take refuge in Flanders or in some place in this country where 
help could be given to him. I could only say that your Majesty was 
not yet aware of what was going on here, and I did not know what 
your answer would be in such case, but I was convinced of ‘the 
goodwill your Majesty bore to Lady Margaret on account cf her 
virtue and goodness. I think one of these men called Cobham 
must have gone very far in this business, as he is very uneasy, and 
has sought an excuse for going to the baths of Liege (?). This week” 
public announcement has been made that the intended depreciation 
of the coinage will not take place, and people are forbidden to discuss 
the matter under heavy penalties. It is certain that if the measure 
had been carried out it would have caused a disturbance. There is 
no improvement in religious matters, although Cardinal Ferrara has 
again ineffectually tried to open negotiations with the Queen by 
means of a Florentine called Guido Cavalcanti, but it has only made , 
these people less alarmed than before, as they see themselves 
besought in such a way. What makes them the more pertinagious 
is that they hear that, Vendéme’s pretended catholicism and zeal 
notwithstanding, none of the enactments against the heretics will be 
enforced, and that everyone (in France) will be allowed to follow 
his own religion. This is not quite what these people wisled, as 
they expected religion there would have changed altogether, but 
still it is a great deal to be assured that no harm will come to them 
from France, their party there being so strong, and that no great 
progress can be made in the Concilio or its decisions respected in 
France. I hear this from Foix the new French ambassador here who 
hears mass and calls himself a Catholic, but whose acts are doubtful. 

L have been suffering great need here tor a long time past, both 
Jpecause the expenses I am obliged to incur are beyond my means, 
and because a large portion of what your Majesty has ordered to be 
paid is lost in exchange. ‘As I have no private means to fall back 
upon I am thus obliged to be always importuning your Majesty on 
this matter, to my own te! ible shame and confusion, as my wish is 
only to aerve your Majesty. Pray do not let me suffer more as my 
office is degraded thereby, and your Majesty’s interests suffer— 
London, 13th March 1562. : 


155. Bishop QuapRa to CARDINAL DE BRANVELLE. 


By my letter to his Majesty your eminence will be advised of all 
that is happening, and there is therefore no necessity for repeating it 
here. I write to Madame as usual, 
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.» This business of Lady Margaret will doubtless do harm to. some 
and is not, harmléss to me, as the heretics have spread amongst the 
common people that I had a hand in it, although to me personally 
they dissemble. In truth, unless it be in my wishes about religion I 
have not offended them even venially, although I have tried to 
understand the feelings which moved them. The imprisonment of 
this ‘good lady cannot fail to troubte many Catholics and others, and 
in my opinion things here cannot avoid disturbancé shortly for the ° 
disorder “and bad government are beyond belief. With all this - 
the Queen is still persistent, and as I am told threatened with 
dropsy, which she barely escaped last September. There is no doubt 
of this as I have it from a doctor and two ladies who are in a 
position to know. 


The last post from Spain brought me no letter even from my 
servant which seems very extraordinary, and I think I shall be 
obliged to go over there (in Brussels) after Easter. Pray favour me 
by speaking to Madame abvut it, and, if there be no objection, give 
me leaveses otherwise I am at a loss to know how I shall be able 
to manage and pay what I owe, which at present is quite impossible, 
and moreover to wait so long for mails. which bring me nothing. 
If I asked his Majesty what others ask of him it would not be 
strange if he answered that he could not send it, but asking, as I do, 
only for payment of what is owing to me so as to be able to serve 
bim in this prison where I have been four years, and to get no 
answer at all either yes or no, and no instructions as to what I 
am to do or undo in affairs here appears to go beyond indifference 
and to be a declaration of the small account in which his Majesty 
holds my residence here. I beseech your Eminence to aid me to 
get out of this place without offence, even though it be without 
reward. This will content me as I am not ambitious, and care little 
about being rich, I am in such grief that perhaps I write what 
I ought not. Pardon it all for the love of the Lord—London, 14th 
March 1562. 


156. Bishop QuaprA to the Kina. 


I have received a letter from your Majesty dated 9th February, 
and see that all mine to that date had been received. I have how 
to say that yesterday Mason and Petre came to see me from the. 
Queen and told me that she had sent an ambassador ‘to, your 
Majesty’s court to maintain the friendship between your Majesty 
and her which had ,existed from the time of your forbears, bat 
that the said ambassador and his servants had received stigh harsh 
treatment in Spain, their trunks being broken open and everything 
examined, even their papers, and some of the people imprisoned, 
that she thinks her honour will not permit her to suffer it, and there- 
fore desires to complain of it to your Majesty through me, and to - 
beg your Majesty to have the matter remedied, as otherwise she will 
be obliged to recall the ambassador and hopes your Majesty will not 
take it in evil part. I said I would do all the Queen desired, but 
wished to know in detail where this harsh treatment had been 
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suffered, and by whom, and also whether Challonef had brought it 
to your Majesty’s notice, and what answét had been given. In-view 

. of these facts it will be’easy, I said,*to discover whether these acts 
had beencasual or had proceeded’ from your Majesty's wishes, so as 
+0 appreciate them at their proper importance. 


They said they knew no more than that the Queen had told them 
_,to‘say’ what they had said, with her own lips, but they believed that 
the affair had arisen through some of Challoner’s servants who were 
landing in Biscay being treated in this manner. Although I fancy 
that they themselves (Mason and Petre) thought the o¢casion was 
hardly one to take so much’ to heart, they delivered their message, 
and repeated several times the words about your Majesty not taking 
it in evil part if the Queen recalled her ambassador. This would 
net be much for them to do asI have conveyed to your Majesty in 
‘former letters that what they really aim at is to make people thinke 
that any dissension between your Majesty and the Queen must arise 
through the bad treatment of her and her subjects in Spain, and that 
she has no intention of offending the people in the Netherlands, I 
did not care to bandy words with them nor to discuss the indecorous 
treatment they have extended to me and of which I have not com- 
plained to your Majesty as I did not think necessary, but it would, 
I think, be advisable to revert to it to Challoner to show him that if 
he complains in Spain of these casual matters I have much greater 
reason to complain of the suspicion with which I am treated. Not 
a man dares to enter my house because of the distrust that is 
publicly shown of all those who associate with me, ard not a person 
is arrested for State reasons without his being asked whether he has 
any conversation with me. They have done this in Lady Margaret 
Douglas’s affair, but have never found what they seek——London, 
20th March 1562. 


2 April. 157.. Bishop QuapRa to the Ducuess or Parma. 


B.M.MS. = Tlately besought your Highness’s permission to go to Flanders to 
poe put certain affairs of my own in order, and especially as regards my 
Add. 28,173a, maintenance here which causes me great distress. I think* well to 
send the bearer of this letter Alexander del Gesso to beg your 
Highness personally to grant me this favour and return at once 
with the answer, so that if your Highness thinks I had better not 
leave I may seek some other way out of my difficulties and fulfil 

my obligations although I am at a loss to know how I shall do it. 


The Swedish ambassador leaves here in three days. He says 
‘he is instructed to go to Scotland, and that five Swedish ships are 
waiting to escort him although he is still in fear that the English 
ships which left here, ostensitly for Berwick, may play him some 
trick. It seems he was going to speak to the Council about it. 
The Queen writes to the king of Sweden that although the 
invariable custom is when ambassadors are recalled to present a 
special letter to,that effect it has not been done in this case. He 
appears so desirous of going, however, that she has not detained 
him and, notwithstanding the marriage negotiations having come to 
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nothing, she still remained as friendly and kindly towards him as 
ever. It is believed that the King will do his best to get the queen 
of Seotland in the belief that many of his friends here would stand 
by him in an enterprise against this country and, certainly, if he 
is clever and this Queen do not alter her style of pr oceeding she may 
yet find herself deceived. The Scotch Parliament was sitting, and it 
is said they would resolve about sending to the Concilio and decide 
the question of the Queen’s marriage. “Her Majesty was recently in 
the city of St. Andrews, 


Several couriers have recently come hither from France, and 
others have gone thither. It is suspected that the French 
protestants expect to need the help of those here, which help will 
not fail them. God grant that they may be satisfied with staying 
at home and not try to disturb other people's houses. Lady 
Margaret will arrive here during the week, a prisoner, with her two 
sons. It is thought that after they have examined her she will be 
cast into the Tower like her husband. The Tower is already full of 
prisoners, and the suspicions a the Queen increase daily.—London, 
3rd April 1562. 


158. Bishop QuaDRA to CARDINAL DE GRANVELLE. 


It is, in my opinion, already too late for his Majesty to favour 
Robert in his marriage affairs, es I am sure that his Majesty would 
lose the support of all the catholics here if it were seen that help 
were given him without any stipulation for the restoration of 
religion. It would also greatly offend Robert’s enemies, whilst 
neither he nor the Queen would be bound to anything. She desires 
not to act in accord with his Majesty, as will have been seen by her 
behaviour in this case and all others, and I have already pointed out 
that the letter they requested was only to smooth over all difficulties 
here and carry out their intentions. She thinks she can marry, 
or unmarry even if she likes, now that she has the support of the 
heretics here and in France, and knows the trouble our affairs are in 
in the Netherlands. I am certain that this Queen has thought and 
studied nothing else since the King sailed for Spain, but how to 
oust him from the Netherlands, and she believes the best way to 
effect. this is to embroil them over there on religious questions, as 
I wrote months ago. Ged grant that there may be none there 
(in Flanders) who wish the same, As to the French, heretics, and 
others, there is no doubt about their desires in the matter, and the 
Germans wiil certainly help to the same end. To this may be added 
that they can only be cert:in of the queen of Scots and the catholic 
faction in this wav. Her (Elizabeth’s) natural inclination is inimical 
to the King, and always has been so. She believes at once anything 
she is told to our prejudice, and all my attention and flattery, even in 
Robert’s affair which she has so much at heart, have been powerless 
to bring her round to his Majesty’s side, although I have certainly 
spared ‘nothing, and cannot reproach isyself with omitting anything 
in this matter which tended to the service of God and the King.— 
London, 2nd April 1562. 
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159. The aforegoing letter contains also the following paragraphs 
in this transeript :— : 

Lady Margaret will arrive here to-day or to-morrow. Her sons 
remain at York in safe hands, and the going of the Duke of Norfolk 
with the other hunters in that direction was gnly to ensure the 
province against any rising that might take place on this account. 


The lawyers here are still busy about the question of the succession, 
and I hear they are much in favour of Lady Margaret. ‘When they 
have made up their mind who is the rightful heir they will discuss 
how they shall publish it or if at all. Iam sure it will all end by 
the Queen obtaining power to select her own successor or leave the 
crown by will, and that Lady Margaret will thus be excluded, and 
the auccession fall into the hands of some heretic, such as the earl of 
Huntingdon or the Earl of Hertford. 

Shun O’Neil and 10 or 12 of his principal followers have 
received the holy sacrament in my house with the utmost secresy 
as he refused to receive the Queen’s communion. He has assured 
me that he is and will be perfectly steadfast on the question of 
religion, As to the rest, if his Majesty should intend to mend 
matters here radically as he writes me from Spain, I think this man 
will be a most important instrument. . 


Iam sending one of my servants to Brussels, and as I think it 
desirable to get rid of some papers which are not necessary to me, 
I take the opportunity of sending them by him. I have also 
instructed him to bring me the consecrated oils, as Gatholics come 
to me for them, 


11 April. 160. BisHop Quapra to the DucnEss or PARMA, 


Brussels 
Archives, 
B. M. MS., 
Add. 28,1734, 


To your Highness’ letter of the 4th instant giving me to under- 
stand that you do not consider it advisable that I should visit 
Flanders, as I had supplicated your Highness to allow me, I have 
only to say that I will obey in this as in all things, especially as I 
have now received a certain sum of money to meet part of my needs. 
I humbly thank your Highness for the provision you say you have 
made for me, and your promised intercession with his Mejesty in 
my favour. 

The Swedish ambassador has been to take leave of me, and assures 
me of the deep obligation under which his King is to bis Majesty 
and your Highness for the passport and preparations made in the 
ports in anticipation of his King’s voyage. He says he greatly 
desires that this friendship may be cemented by the marriage of his 
King to one of the daughters of his Cesarian Majesty, to whom I 
believe he has sent ambassadors to propose it. 

News comes from Scotland that the Queen has been in great peril 
of imprisonment, and some say even of death, from the duke of 
Chatelherault, the earl of Bothwell, and other conspirators. The 
plot, however, was discovered the day before it was to be attempted 
by the interception of certain monies which were being sent to the 
Earl for the payment of the people who were to rise. No other 
particulars are known, but as soon as anything is to be learnt I will 
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advise your Highness. It is positively asserted here that the 
Landgrave,* and the Count Palatine will help the Admiral of France, 
the prince of Condé and their party, and have sent to urge them to 
stand firm and they shall not lack either money or men. I think 
well . inform your Highness of this, although 1 do not know it for 
certaifi. 


P.S—I humbly salute your Highness for the favour you have 
deigned to extend to M. Robert,} respecting the license to export the 
horses, and also to Cobham to export the 50 harquebusses.—London, 
11th April 1562. 


5 May. 161. The Same to the Same. 


Brussels On the 30th ultimo I wrote to your Highness giving advice of the 
eee: arrival of the Count de Roussy here from France and the departure 
Add. 98173a. of Henry Sidney thither on behalf of this Queen. I thought it was 
of some importance that your Highness should have timely news of 
what was going on and, as by waiting for the ordinary post the 
letters would not reach you for at least 12 days, I despatched a 
Flemish courier, who is one of the regular men and a trustworthy 
person, with the idea that, seeing the fine weather we were having, 
he would arrive in three days. He left London on Wednesday after 
midnight, and went to Gravesend by water. Leaving his inn next 
morning he was accompanied by four horsemen in the dress of 

entlemen, and these, with two others who had preceded them on 

ot, stopped him two miles from Gravesend and kept him ina house 
all Thursday until Friday morning. They signified to him that they 
were after some money and jewels they said I was sending to 
Flanders, hut really this was only to gain time for my letters to be 
sent to London and back again, which was done, and in fact the 
letters were brought to the palace here where they were opened and 
copies of them taken. The highwaymen were envoys of Secretary 
Cecil sent for the purpose of stopping the courier and were not - 
common thieves. I could swear that this is the case although, as 
for proving it by evidence, that I cannot do, but I am certain of it. 
I do not know whether the courier will have dared to recount this 
insult in Flanders, or if your Highness has heard of it, but I have 
thought proper to inform your Highness of it and enclose copy of 
the letter written by the courier to me. If the man is still in 
Flanders he can inform your Highness of full particulars and the 
names of those who attacked him, which he knows. I do not 
propose to mention the matter to the Queen until I have your 
Highness’ orders, as to what I am to say. I cannot however 
refrain from saying that for some time past I have been treated as 
if I were the representative of some prince at open enmity with this 
Queen. I wrote to your Highness also by the ordinary Antwerp 
courier, and I am not without apprehension that the same thing 
may happen to these letters as to the others. Armament is still 
progressing here and all the munitions and heavy guns are being 
sent to Rye (dla Rya.) I understand the Queen is determined to 
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use all her efforts (if the French rebels do not desert hr) to prevent 
the Guises from remaining at the head of affairs in Francs, fearing 
that by their aid the queen of Scotland may make a better match 
than will be good for matters in this country. They also think that 
this armament may encourage the uneasy feeling in the States on 
the occasion of the choice of the new Bishops which is so much 
talked about here that it would seem as if it were true—London, 
5th May 1562. 


162. The Same to the SAME. 


The courier whom they stopped the other day came back last 
week, I have examined him and send copy of his testimony which 
confirms what I had heard before his arrival. I spoke to the Queen 
about it as your Highness ordered, and she pretended se had heard 
nothing of it before, but said if the person who had done it could be 


. discovered she would have him punished. 


4 June. 


She added however that if she suspected anything was being 
written from here against her interests she would, in such case, not 
hesitate to stop the posts and examine what conc2rned her. I told 
her I did not think it would be right as it could not be done without 
open offence and enmity. She said it was offence and enmity to act 
to her injury in her own kingdom, and.I thought necessary to take 
this opportunity to inform her of the many slights to which I am 
subjected here and the absence of excuse for such behaviour, as I 
had never acted in the way she spoke of. In answer to this she 
said she had also complained of certain slights from mer These are 
all malicious inventions of those who would like to see me begone 
from here, and would be much worse if Lord Robert, who has 
certainly always stood by me, were not on my side. 

Notwithstanding all these complaints she appeared to be satisfied 
and tried to reassure me with pleasant words, God grant that her 
acts may be in accord therewith, for it is high time she undeceived 
herself and set about pacifying the country which is truly very 
excited and in a dangerous state for her. She talked at length 
about the Conciliéo and sought to convince me that she desired the 
harmony of Christianity and a settlement of religious matters, She 
said she had intended to send representatives to the Concilio. When 
they come to the point, however, I see no signs of any intention of 
doing any such thing and I think she is only temporizing. I will 
follow the usual course, which is to tell her what is best for her 
conscience and her peac2, and assure her that the King does not 
intend to reject her friendship 01 account of religious differences as 
some people wish her to believe —London, 24th May 1562. 


163. The Kine to Bishop Quapra. 


Your letters of 21st March received, and copies of yours to 
Madame de Parma and Cardinal de Granvelle have been sent to me. 
On the 28th May also arrived yours of 1st May sent through my 
commissary at Bilpao, Juan Martinez de Recalde, by the Biscay ship, 
This was an excellent thought, and 1 was very glad to learn the 
particulars you send me about the state of affairs in England and 
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Scotland, J have been for some days considering and discussing 
what can be done on my part to set matters right, and you shall be 
informed of the resolution we may arrive at; the principal object 
of this letter being to acknowledge yours, and inform you of the 
disturbed state of affairs in France. . . . . .(A long account 
is given of the aid Philip had agreed to lend to the King and 
Queen-Mother of France against the rebels.) You will inform the 
queen of England of this, and justify our determination to her and 
her Council, with the fair speeches and arguments you know how to 
employ, without touching, on any account, any other veason which 
they might suspect ; as prudence will show you this would not be 
desirable. You will let us know how they take it there and what 
you hear about it with your usual fulness. You will have heard 
already of the illness of the Prince, my son, from a wound’ in the 
head through a fall. It brought him so low that there were but 
seant hopes for his life, but God always shows his clemency in such 
extreme cases and deigned to preserve him. He is now improving, 
and with the divine goodness will be well ina few days. We advise 
you for your information and that you may inform the Queen.— 
Aranjuez, 4th Juhe 1562. 


164. Bishop Quapra to the Dvcuess or PaRMA. 


There is not much news about the preparation of the fleet, as 
although the ships are ready, the stores waiting, and the crews 
uygder orders, nothing is done, and I do not believe it will be until 
they see how French affairs are going. If the heretics there prevail, 
it is quite probable that these people may be moved to help them, 
and without such aid | do not think they can do much, seeing their 
lack of men and money and the disunion that exists in the country, 

A secretary of the queen of Scotland* has arrived here to give an 
account of Bothwell’s plot, and it is said that he may probably go 
on to France if the Queen will grant him a passport. The Swedish 
ambassador is still in Scotland and will reside there. 

So much violence and insult is offered to me here, that IT have not 
been able to refrain from writing to his Majesty about it, and 
beseech your Highness to help me. I wish I could avoid giving 
your Highness this annoyance, and I have done my best with that 
object. All my efforts, however, have been fruitless to remedy the 
wrong, and at list I am obliged to complain and suffer no longer so 
great an insult. This Queen’s ministers have got hold of a servant 
of mine, who some years since was in Flanders on my affairs, and 
have squeezed out of him all the secrets he knew of what I was 
doing here, and vot satisfied with this, they are trying to get him 
back into my house again (he having left in consequence of a 
quarrel of his own making) in order that they may be kept informed 
throug him of all I may do with regard to English affairs. I was 
advised of this in good time t» prevent any harm coming to me, 
except by the stopping of my courier of which I wrote to your 
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Highness. I have requested the Queen to expel him (the servant) 
from the country as a fugitive, or else, as he was in my employment, 
that he shall be handed over to me.* Not only does she decline to 
do either, but refuses me audience and rides the high horse, led away 
as.she is by the falsehoods of this man, and advised by enemies of 
our lord the King. I beg your Highness to geign to consider, 
whether it is not fitting that steps should be taken for the expulsion 
of this man, or his surrender to me in accord with the treaties in 
foree between the Queen and his Majesty, and in case your Highness 
wishes this to be done, send me at once the letters for the Queen. 
As for the rest I shall be here to answer for all that I have done, as 
Tam quite sure that I have done nothing of which just complaint 
can be made, nor can they say that [ have fomented disturbance in 
the country, or even in religious matters gone beyond what any 
private person might lawfully do. I beseech your Highness not to 
fail to aid me in a matter of such evil precedent and grave conse- 
quences, as in addition to his Majesty's service my own honour 


” 4s concerned. Believe me, your Highness, it is of much greater 


importance than I can say here, that this affair should be taken up. 

T send this courier with orders that if means are not furnished 
him there to go on to Spain he is to make the journey at my expense, 
as I consider it my duty to inform his Majesty of the affair before 
these people send their own version of it. The messenger was in my 
house and has witnessed all that passed, and I therefore beg your 
Highness to allow him to bear th's despatch to his Majesty ; and I 
beseech your Highness for ny own sake to take the matter in hand 
in the way that my devotion and loyalty have deserved.—London, . 
6th June 1562. | 


6June 3]. Brsorp Quapra to the Kina. 


Simiincas, 
B. M: MS. 


Add. 26,0564, 


¥ 


* 


a 


On the first” ultimo I wrote your Majesty a long letter by way of 
Bilbao through Juan Martinez de Recalde. The ships which I wrote 
to your Majesty were being got ready are now finished, and a large 
store of munitions and victuals laid in, as if an important enterprise 
were to be undertaken, but I do not believe any move will Le made 
whilst the affairs of the rebels in France are not more prosperous 
than at present and wntit the English are given sume place they can 
fortify, although some of the councillors think the Queen should 
move at onee to encourage the French heretics and promote the 
risings in Flanders. Others, however, seeing their small forces 
- &nd shortness of money, together with the divided state of opinion 
"in the country, think better to stand in readiness to take advantage 

of- events in France, and I think the Queen is of this opinion, 
notwithstanding that her hatred of the Guises and her suspicion of 





* This servant was the Bishop’s secretary, Borghese Venturini. Three days before the 
date of this letter (2 June 1562) the Bishop had sent one of his confidants namei Luis de 
Paz, to persuade the Secretary to come back again, and his letter of credence in Italian 
was probably at once handed to Cecil, as it is now in the Rolls house (Calendar of State 
Papers, Foreign series. In it the Bishop urges Borghese to remember old friendship, 
put away animosities and return. 
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their rule would prompt her to help their enemies. What stays her 
is the fear she feels that she may incur ‘your Majesty’s displeasure, 
and this keeps her quiet until a better opportunity arises. , 


Much is being said here lately about sending to the Concilio, and" 
they-give out that it is their intention to accredit an ambagsador to it, 
Their thtention was, as I have said, to stop the French, bishops from 
going, but having failed in that they are discussing. the sending of 
some people to represent the heretic churches here and in France in 
order to protest, so that they may not be held as altogether 
contumacious, af 


Lethington, the queen of Scotland’s secretary, has cume ‘here this, 
week to give the Quecn an account of what is being done‘ about the 
duke of Cnatelherault’s and the earl of Bothwell’s plot, and- they ° 
say the earl isin danger of his life for it. The duke has.“{vken: 
refuge in Dumbarton Castle, and I think the Queen wishes to proceed 
against them, but fears that this queen would hinder her by giving 
help to them, as she is doing. The earl of Arran has been out of 
his mind for some time, but they say he is bettor now. “ 


This Queen cannot hide her fear that the queen of Scotland ma y 
marry some person who may give trouble, and she went so far the 
other day as to tell me that the Marquis @Elbeuf and his servants 
had publicly stated here that his niece would marry oii prince 
(Don Carlos), This was at the time when.we had ver batt news 
of the health of His Highness, and she used a great many artinent 
expressions which I refrain from repeating, but answered,as they 
deserved. a : 


The earl of Derby lately received a letter from your Majesty by. 
the hands of a carrier in his country, who said it was given to him 
by a servant of the Count’s (de Feria) in London, which servant _ 
cannot now be found, nor can we discover where this letter came 
from. The Earl sent the principal person in his household to ask 
me about it, and to know what had moved your Majesty to write. 
him a letter so full of promises and favours.. I said I knew nothing, 
whatever about it, which caused him great alarm. IfI can get 
the letter itself I shall see whether itis a forgery, and we can then 
judge if itis a plan tv discover whether the Earl has any under- 
standing with your Majesty. These suspicions are being aroused 
in the Queen by those who wish to separate her from your Majesty 
for their own ends. 


Juan Pereira D’Antas, the Portuguese ambassador in France, has 
come here to try and reform the patent given by this Queen last 
year for the navigation to Ethiopia. He presented. his written", 
petition with sound and good arguments, but they have answered 
him as usual, and even worse, so that he was forced to reply, 
although unwillingly. I have helped him all I can, but nothing will 
bring these people to their senses. The substance of their answer 
is that they (the English) claim to have a right to go to all lands 
or provinces belonging to friendly States.without any exception, and 
those who forbid them to do so will be excluded from their (the 
English) dominions.—London, 6th June 1562. 
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16@ The Same tothe Samz, 


Thave advised: your Majesty several times of the behaviour they 
have observed here since they knew I was interested in the marriage 
of the Queen with Lord Robert, in order to make her suspicious of 
mg and embroil me with her because they feared she might be Jed 


.. to restore religion by my persuasion, 
- -. They have lately adopted a means which has succeeded better than 


the others, namely, that of seducing one of my servants. He 
frequently went from me to Cecil on business, and the devil ‘has 
prevailed in him to such an extent, or the secretary’s promises have 


“induced him, or for some other reason they have persuaded him to 


leave my service and enter that of the Queen. This being arranged, 


»gnd it being necessary to find some colourable excuse for the change 


“he picked a quarrel with another of my servants, whom he mortally ‘ 


wounded, and on the following day complaining of me, he went and 

ve himself up to the palace people. After they had interrogate 
nim at length they found he would be more useful to them in my 
house than out of it, so they sent him to try to re-enter my service 
until there was something of importance to tell them. He tried 
therefore to gain my pardon and again became a member of my 
household. On the day he came back I was informed of all that 
happened by B, a spy who was placed in his lodgings, and also by other 
servants of the Queen and of Cecil and by Henry Sidney, Sidney 
informed me of the arrangement that had been made, but although I 
was convinced that he told me in all sincerity as my friend, and an 
adherent of your Majesty, I feared that others might Nave informed 
him knowing he would convey it to me in order to see if I took 
any action. I decided to remain quiescent and watch for some proof 
of what they told me. Very shortly afterwards they arrested George 
Chamberlayn, a gentleman who is a friend of mine and was brought 
up with M. Montague,* and a lawyer named Mariano Valent 
who was in the habit of associating with me. They presently took 
a courier whom I had sent to the duchess of Parma, and who they 
thought was Gamboa, one of your Majesty’s couriers here. They 
thought he carried letters of mine for your Majesty and verbal messages 
which they could get from him by torture. Those who took this 
courier were two brothers and other servants of Lord Cobham who 
were ordered to undertake it much against their will. In view of all 
these indications and of other information which convinced me of- 
the bad intentions of my servant, I still shrank from punishing him 
by extraordinary means or sending him under arrest to Flanders, in 


_order to avoid scandal and for fear they should think I did it to prevent: 


the. discovery of some important agreement, but I tried to send 
him to Brussels, where he had been employed in my affairs the whole 
time I have been here until about a year since. I could not get him 
ta go, however, nor would he go to his own house, so I was obliged 
to dismiss him, and a few days afterwards I went to the Queen and . 
related what had taken place and how I had refrained from 
punishing the map, so as to leave her no reason for thinking of me 





* Anthony Browne Viscount Montague, who had been Master of the Horse in the previous 
reign and was an adherent of Philip and the Catholic party. : as 
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what I knew many would like to persuade her to think. Sinee 
however she has now been able to learn all the man had to tell 
about what passed in my house I begged she would expel him from 
the kingdom. She told me she knew nothing of all this but 
would enquire, and if she found she could justly expel him she 
would do so, but if he had committed no crime or she desired to 
learn matters of importance to her State she did not know how she 
could expel him. I asked her to reflect what a bad and scandalous 
example it was, as this man had injured many in my house, but 
T could not move her from her indecision. Two days afterwards she 
sent to say that she had ordered the servant to be arrested in his house 
so that I might ask him any questions I liked. I replied that I had * 
not requested that he should be arrested, but that he should either be 
expelled or handed over to me as I could not place # servant on trial 
in any other tribunals but those of your Majesty or in my own 
house. , Not only was this not done, but even the arrest was not * 
carried out, and he was set at liberty, and now never leaves the 
palace, where they have him examined as they pleasé every day. I 
wished to speak to the Queen about it again, but they kept putting 
off my audience from day to day, and I have thought well to despa 
Gamboa at once by way of Flanders so that Madame may be informed 
of affairs by this letter and with full knowledge, which she may gain 
from the messenger by word of mouth (le having been an inmate 
of my house and witnessed all) send the courier on and advise me 
ulso what Iam to do pending the arrival of your Majesty’s orders 
hew to deal with so gross and violent an act as this. This mar will 
probably have told them many things which he may have heard from: 
the persons who associate with me and some discourses which I have 
in writing and which they cannot fail to hear with pleasure, but, thé: 
truth is that as for any treaty or agreement against the Queen or . 
any promise about such a thing, he can say nothing excepting falsely - 
because he ‘knows nothing. He may also say that I have tried to 
discover the truth of what happens here by every means in my 
power, which indeed is my duty. It is impossible to ascertain the 
real state of affairs by communication with any of the Queen’s 
household, for they look upon me as if I were the minister of their 
greatest enemy, and even all those who are not members of the Council 
are forbidden te enter my house, This is the real truth about the » 
matter, for if there were any other thing in which I was conscious 
of having committed an error I have so great a confidence in your 
Majesty’s clemency that I am sure it would be forgiven if committed 
without malice, but the fact is that there is nothing but the mis- 
fortune of this bad man, who alter serving me faithfully for eight 
years and pretending to be a good Christian, has fallen to ruin in 
this country through cupidity and loose living without a chanee of 
saving him. He was born in the Pope’s dominions, but is a subject 
of your Majesty by reason of certain grants I gave him in the 
diocese of Aquila and in other parts of the kingdom of Naples, I 
should not have employed him however, but that two of my 
Spanish servants who were employed in‘affairs had died. I beg your 
Majesty to pardon the inconvenience thus caused through no fault of 
maine, 
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I have kept back this letter to see whether the Queen would 
give me audience before she went to Greenwieh, but she has gone 
without doing so, and talking with the Portuguese ambassador, who 
perhups spoke to her of me, she was full of complaints and threats. 
If she wished to hear the truth about me she would soon lose her 
anger, but if she chooses to give more credit to a varlet whom they 
have bribed than to me I can only inform your Majesty of the facts. 


* She told the Portugtiese ambassador that she would swamp all those 


who wished to ruin her. I fear it will be diffieult for me to 
undeceive her myself, because, as I have said, the heretics she has 
around her know no rest whilst Iam in her good graces. I fancy 
the anxiety which has been aroused in her by what this man has 
said about the close understanding I have with the Catholies will 
make her think of putting her own house in order instead of breeding 


’ diseord élséwhere, at all events for this summer.—London, 6th June 


562. 


167, Deposrtion of Damian pe Dita in the matter of Bisuop 
Quapra’s servant, Buraues VENTURIN, 


On the 5th June 1562, in London, Damian de Dela, a Valencian, 
a tailor by trade, residing in London, being interrogated by the 
Right Reverend Bishop Alvaro de la Quadra, ambassador in England 
of our lord the king of Spain, as to his knowledgo of what had passed 
between Burghes Venturin and Carlos del Sesso, both servants to 
the said ambassador; said that he (de Dela) being in the house of 
a Burgundian, a neighbour of his, to visit his wife who was confined, 
they heard a noise in the street, and on going out to see what it was 
they found a large number of people of the neighbourhood and the 
archers who were leading Burghes in custody. On Damian reaching 
Burghes he asked him what was the matter and why they had 
tiken hini prisoner, to which Burghes answered that he and 
Carlos del Sesso had fought with knives and he thought he had 
killed him. He begged Damian to try and save him, and prevent 
him from being taken to prison, and the deponent therefore urged 
those who had him in custody and prevailed upon them to lead 
him across the fields to Westminster in order to take hiri in a 
boat from there to Durham Place, but when they Jiad arrived at 
Westminster Bridge they plied those who had charge of him so 
hard with monéy that at last they let him go on parole. He was 
then free, and slept that night in the house of Martin de la Sierra, 
and on the following day went to an inn at Westminster where 
they talked over what had occurred, and on Damian saying to 


* Burghes that it was lucky for him the stab he had given to 


Carlos del Sesso was not mortal, as the ambassador would have 
been very much grieved if it had been, he answered that even if 
he had killed him he (Burghes) would not have suffered for it as 
he had Secretary Cecil for his friend and others of the Queen’s 
household, and if the ambassador were to prosecute him he knew 
of a remedy. Some days afterwards when Burghes had been 
forgiven and was back again in the ambassador’s house, he said 
to the deponent in conversation that if the ambassador did not 
fulfil his promises to him he knew what he should do, and Peter, 
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a servant of the said Burghes, told him a few days afterwards that 
his master would soon be married and rich. He understood from 
what (Burghes) said that he had for some time had the idea of 
staying in England, and was moody and quarrelsome with all the 
rest of, the household. He swears to the truth of these things, and 
as he cannot write places his mark hereto.—Signed by me, Marcos 
de Ocoche, servant of the ambassador, in the presence of Luis de Paz 
and Cristobal de Gamboa, date and place cited above. 


168. BisHorp QuapRA to the DuKE or ALVA. 

Tam greatly troubled about a disaster that has happened in my 
house. It is a case of a servant of mine who has been bribed by 
the Queen’s ministers and has divulged a host of things prejudicial’. 
to private persons and, even in public matters, has laid more on to. 
me than he could truthfully do. It has been impossible to prevent’ 
this inconvenience, as the promises they have made him have been 
so great and his wickedness so reckless that nothing would make 
him turn back, and, as for punishing him by taking his life by 
extraordinary means, apart from its being so foreign to my pro- 
fession, I thought it would probably give rise to greater scandal 
and enable them to say more than they can say now. I could satisfy 
the Queen about it if she would hear me, but, being a woman and 
ill-informed by the leading men in her Council, she is so shocked 
that I do not know to what lengths she will go. Iam trying to 
get her to expel this bad man from the country, as she ought to 
do in fulfilment of the treaties, but she will not hear of it, which | 
distresses me more than anything else as it is against the honour and — 
dignity of his Majesty besides being an intolerable insult to me. 
Isend this courier to ask his Majesty for redress, and I beg your , 
Excellency, in view of what I write to the King, to consider whether. 
the case is one in which your Excellency can favour me. My private - 
honour being impugned as well as his Majesty’s service I verily.. 
hope that your Excellency will not leave me unprotected, and wilf.. 
endeavour that this unavoidable accident shall not injure me in . 
what is of most importance, namely, his Majesty’s gracious favour. - 
The affair has made so much noise and aroused suspicion’ ih sq’ 
many breasts that it would not be surprising if the treason of “this 
man were to do more harm to the Queen than to me, for my 
residence here is so distasteful to the heretics that they have done 
nothing for the last year but try to get me out of the country, and 
if his Majesty does not intend to assist in these affairs the best wa; 
would be to satisfy them. I again beg of your Excellency ot, to 
abandon me in this business, or to allow this great insult offered 
to me by the Queen to go unredressed.—London, 6th June 1562." , 


169. Bishop Quapra to the Kine. 


Since writing to your Majesty on the 6th instant by Gamboa 
the courier, I have spoken with the Queen, who tried to hide her 
anger with me, but could not refrain from telling me that she was 
going to complain to your Majesty of me for the bad offices I did in 
always writing ill of her and her,affairs. I told her that as she had 
my servant in her house and he had revealed more than it was meet 
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for her to know, and as against all precedent she thought fit to 
call me to account for my communications to your Majesty, I thought 
it was time that I also should speak plainly and tell her that my 
despatches to your Majesty, good or bad, had all. been consequent 
on her own proceedings, and I had treated her matters with your 
Majesty in accordance therewith in all honesty and straight- 
forwardness, If this did not meet with her approval it was at all 
events in accord with my duty to God and your Majesty and satis- 
factory to my own conscience. She tried to convince me by 
citing particular cases, and at last said I could not deny that 
I had sent Dr. Turner to Flanders to try to get her turned off 
the throne and substitute others (meaning Lady Margaret). ‘I 
told her I had sent the doctor to arrange my private affairs and, 
took the opportunity of his going (he being a person well informed 
of events here) to tell him to give an account to the duchess of Parma * 
of the state of the French negotiations and designs in this country 
which might be directed to securing the adherence of Lady Margaret 
to their side by taking her son and marrying him in France, by which 
means, even if the queen of Scotland, who was then in bad health, 
were to die, they would still have some claim to a footing in this 
country. These things were of such a character that I could not 
avoid informing your Majesty of them and warning the Duchéss, 
seeing that war was being prepared between the king of France 
and her (the Queen), he having again taken the title and arms of king 
of England and publicly announced his intention to invade England, 
as I was assured by the bishop of Valence and M. de Raudau when 
they returned from Scotland, I said the fault of my not com- 
mtnicating these things to her at the time was entirely her own as 
she would never allow M. de Glajon or myself to have anything to 
do with her affairs or exert your Majesty's interest in her favour 
but actually told Glajon and me that your Majesty was her secret 
enemy. As I saw, however, that she excluded me from her counsels, 
and that the peace she had concluded with France was only a make 
believe, and war with this country would lead to the breaking of the 
peace elsewhere, I had only done my duty in obtaining all information 
as to the pretensions and claims of the various possible heirs¢to the 
crown and their respective characters, designs and connection ta 
enable your Majesty to adopt such steps as might be necessary. This 
was during the life of King Francis when war was to be feared, but 
since his death I had written about nothing but her marriage with Lord 
Robert (which if it had not yet been effected was from no lack of , 
good offices on my part) and the question of the Nuncio and her taking © 
part in the Coneilzo, and she knew well that these two matters had 
been dealt, with in a sincere desire to serve her and also the way I 
had been treated in return. She tried to find excuses for what I said, 
but in vain, and at last I said that as I desired to satisfy and convince 
her I should accept it as a favour if she would have me informed 
of the things my servant had said to my detriment in order that 
I might tell her frankly the truth, but that if she did not want 
to be satisfied, it would suffice for me to give an account of my 
actions to your Majesty, and as for the rest, she could do as she 
thought fit, She answered that she would send someone who could 
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tell me, and subsequently the Lord Chamberlain and Dr. Watton 
came to my house who told me verbally what is contained in the 
statement I send herewith, and I answered to the effect of the copy 
also enclosed, reserving to myself however the right of replying at 
at length to the Queen when I should see her. I have thought well 
to advise your Majesty in detail of all this in order that an 
answer may be given to the Queen’s ambassador when he speaks 
on the subject. The most important part of the affair is the 
information the servant has given them about Turner's report, which 
remained in the possession of this man after Turner died in Brussels 
at a lodging occupied by both of them. Although I got back 
the original in the doctors own handwriting this man must have 
kept a copy by means of which and a few drafts he has stolen from 
time to time since he has bean here he is now able to do all this 
harm. The evil will greatly increase after the summer because just 
now they are afraid of a rising and of the aid your Majesty might 
extend to the Catholics and do not dare to arrest those whose names 
are mentioned in the report. I am informed that the Councillors are 
much annoyed that the Queen revealed to me the secret of this 
report, as they think I may warn those whose names are mentioned 
in it, and this is the reason that the Chamberlain and Wotton did 
not mention it to me. This fellow has also greatly injured O'Neil 
whom they ordered to be arrested as soon as they heard his statement 
about him, With respect to expelling the servant from the country 
they tell me the Queen will not fail to do what is right, so I have 
thought well not refer to it again until I know your Majesty’s wishes, 
The Queen’s action is overbearing and unprecedented in this case, and 
I am told, moreover, that she had promised this bad man an income 
of 400 ducats and a good marriage as the payment for his treason, 
although she denies it. 

Tt seems the queen of Seotland is very anxious to have a meeting 
with this Queen, and has offered to come as far as Nottingham to 
meet her, which is a hundred miles from here on the road to York. 
Secretary Lethington is here trying to obtain this, but it does not 
seem likely that he would stay so long here simply for this and 
from other indications | cannot help suspecting; that the coming 
of the queen of Scotland so confidently aud so far hither involvea’ 
some mystery. This Queen (Elizabeth) had made up her mind to go 
some days since, and preparations were being made but she has since 
cooled in the matter, and I know that Cecil is of opinion that the 
interview should not take place and that the Queen should not leave 
here this summer. 

Two days since Plessy, a former groom of the chamber to king of 
France, arrived here to see what is going on, as they have news 
that war preparations are still being made here. The Catholies who 
are in power there have not much confidence in the French ambaasador 
here and have sent this other man to obtain trustworthy information, 
The fact is that the Queen can at any time have 16 well-armed ships 
ready in eight days and 12 or 15 more ina month, but as I have 
said before, if the prince of Condé’s affairs do not improve I do not 
believe these people will start out on uncertain voyage, and especially 
since my servant has told them of the large Catholie party there 
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is in the country, of which truly they are in great alarm. The earl 
of Derby has sent to say that he has burnt the letter that was given 
him in the name of your Majesty as, if # were false, which it certainly 
was, he did not wish it to be a cause of complaint between the Queen 
and me, He had witnesses that the letter contained nothing but 
compliments, and says that he will serve your Majesty with greater 
willigness than any other Prince in Christendom after his own 
Queen,—-London, June 1562. 


20 June. 170. Minute of the Conversation between the AMBASSADOR and 
the LorD CHAMBERLAIN and Dr. Worron respecting 
the charges made against the AMBASSADOR. : 


Simancas, 1. That I had sent your Majesty the leaves of a book written by 
Add. 26,058, the heretic Dr. Bale,* in which your Majesty and the Spanish nation 
are apoken ill of, and that I had written to your Majesty that you 

could judge by this the good will the Queen bore you. 

Answer: It is true I sent these leaves as I was tired of 
complaining to the Queen of the constant writing of books, farces 
and se prejudicial to other princes, and seeing that notwith- 
standing her promises no attempt was made to put a stop to it. 

2. That I had written that the Queen had given a church to the 
Spanish heretics, and that they were greatly favoured both by her 
and the Council. 

Answer: I wrote that the Spanish heretics had been given a very 
large house belonging to the bishop of London in which they might 
preach thrice a week, which is true, as it also is that they are 
favoured by the Queen. Casiodoro, who went to the conference of 
Poissy received a considerable sum of money for his expenses on 
the road. Throgmorton and the earl of Bedford have also given him 
money here and his father and mother and all the rest of them here 
are provided for. 

8. That O'Neil had taken the Sacrament in my house. 

Anawer : This is not true, although my chaplain gave his chaplain 
twelve consecrated wafers of the Holy Sacrament, for which he had 
asked him. As regards the English who communicated in my house 
T have told the Queen several times that I cannot be expected to 
turn them out of the church. 

I have denied about John O’Neil absolutely, and asserted that he 
naver communicated in my house in order not to injure him, but TI 
believe they have arrested him already, and that I shall not beable 
to get him off as this traitor has told all he knows. ‘ 

4, That I had written to his Majesty that the Queen was his 
mortal enemy. 

Answer: I do not recollect to have said these words of the Queen 
herself, but. of her and Cecil and the rest of the Council together, I 
may have said it, and certainly with much truth, although I con- 
scientiously wish it were otherwise. In this I did what I consider 
my duty to God and my master the King. 

5. That I had written to his Majesty that the intention of the 
Queen was to promote heresy in the Netherlands in order by this 





* Dr. John Bale, bishop of Ossory. a 
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means to deprive his Majesty of possession of the States and divide 
them amongst many heretic rulers so that she might have the greater 
influence over them, and that I had written to Cardinal de Granvelle 
recommending him to keep an eye on the proceedings of Dr. Haddon 
who had gone to Flanders with little or no real occasion. 

Answer: The designs of the Queen in this respect have been 
plainly shown by herself, and she used words at the time of the 
departure of the Spanish troops from Flanders to Spain which bear 
almost the same meaning as is here complained of. And certainly 
the reception and treatment of the heretics here who take refuge 
from the Netherlands (of whom there are more than 30,000 here 
and at Sandwich, where another church has been given to them as 
being a convenient place of passage for them) is such that nothing 
else but what is taking place could be expected, and the evil will 
grow daily in that country seeing the countenance shown to the 
godless ones who come hither. When Dr. Haddon the Queen’s 
Master of Requests and one of the four Commissioners here against 
the Catholics, went to Flanders, where he had no business to do other 
than at Bruges, his business there being an insignificant one relating 
to private merchants, I do not think I did wrong in advising the 
Cardinal. who he was and what he was going for, seeing that 
Dr. Haddon was one of those who wrote two years ago to the 
officers of the town of Furnes the insolent and scandalous letter 
which the Duchess has seen in favour of certain Flemings who were 
burnt there, and suspicion might well be entertained that a man 
of, his position should make such a voyage in the depth of 
winter fora matter of sco small importance, and particularly that 
he should go all over the Netherlands in such weather for his 
pastime alone. As they are in such constant state of suspicion 
about me here that they are not ashamed to arrest visitors to my 
house and eross-question them as to their business there, it is surely 
not extraordinary that I should have suspected this man and advised 
the Cardinal as I had so many reasons for doing so. 

6. That I had written to his Majesty that the Queen had been 
secretly married to Lord Robert at the earl of Pembroke’s house. 

Answer: What I wrote to his Majesty about this was the same 
as I said to the Queen, which was that people were saying all over 
the town that the wedding had taken place, which at the time 
neither surprised nor annoyed her, and she said it was not only 
people outside of the palace who had thought such a thing, as on her 
return that afternoon from the Earl’s house her own ladies in 
waiting when she entered her chamber with Lord Robert asked 
whether they were to kiss his hand as well as hers to which she had 
told them no, and that they were not to believe what people said. 
In addition to this he (Robert) told me two or three days after that 
the Queen had promised to marry him but not this year. She had 
told me also with an oath that if she had to marry an Englishman it 
should only be Robert. I had refrained from communicating these 
details to his Majesty for the sake of decorum, and I do not think, 
considering what others say of the Queén, that I should be doing her 
any injury in writing to his Majesty that she was married, which 
in fact I never have written, and I am sorry I cannot do so with 
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truth.—Enclosed in letter from Bishop Quadra to the King, 20th 
June 1562. 


20 June. 171, BisHop QuapRA to CARDINAL DE GRANVELLE. 


Simancas, The Queen says she loves me as her life, and pretends to believe 
spirue 05¢a,.me above all the world, but I know al} about it. This traitor has 
" “done me much harm by telling Robert things that have offended him 
greatly. Your Eminence knows how much truth there was in them, 
but they are trying to turn them to their own advantage. The 
present plan is to stand by the Queen-Mother if the rebels in France 
are beaten, and so avoid having anything to do with us. The 
coming of the queen of Scots is a most important matter, and I am 

tauch concerned at it—London, 20th June 1562. 


27 June. 172. The SaME to the Same. 


‘Binnacad, The journey of this Queen towards York to meet the Queen of 

Add, 36,056, SCOtland seems to be cooling, although both she and Robert are in 
favour of it. The Council, however, oppose it strongly, not only 
because of the money it will cost, which will not be less than 
40,0001., but also because of the need for the Queen’s presence in 
London in these times with French affairs in their present condition. 
Besides this they think it would be imprudent for the queen of 
Scots to show herself in the northern provinces, which are strongly 
catholic, as she might gain popularity there to the Queen's dis- 
advantage. It may be believed, therefore, that the project will be 
dropped.—London, 27th June 1562. . 


4 July. 178. Bisnop Quapra to the Ducuess or Parma. 


Brussels The interview between this Queen and the queen of Scotland has 
situs, been arranged for the middle of the month, at Nottingham, a place a 
Add. 28, 178a. hundred miles from here on the York road, and one hundred and 
fifty from Scotland. The indecision of the Queen in this matter 
proceeded from the uncertainty as to how affairs in France would 
turn out. It was her design to make use of the rebel faction if 
their cause was successful and, if otherwise, to make friends with 
the Guises by means of the Queen-Mother, and with this qbject to 
come to terms with the queen of Scotland. This was the purpose 
of Sidney’s going. The reason that now decides her is the news that 
peace will be made with the Prince of Condé; and Lethington goes 

to Scotland to-day or to-morrow with the news for the purpose of 
getting his mistress to set out on her journey, He is accompanied 
by a French gentleman named De Croe,* who came hither six days 
ago to forward this affair. What is to be done at the interview 
ostensibly is to ratify the peace which is to be done by the Scotch 
Queen on some assurance being previously given to her that if this 
Queen die without issue she shall be accepted as heiress to the crown, 

I am informed, howover, that it is unquestionable that there are 
some other and greater designs underlying this, namely, that as the 
queen of France fears the marriage of the queen of Scotland with our 
Prince (Carlos) as much as the queen of England does, they think that 





a * He succeeded Paul de Foix as French ambassador in England. 
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jointly they can hinder it. The queen of France thinks that a good 
plan to effect this would be to marry the queen of Seots to the son 
of Lady Margaret, and I believe Lord James is of the same opinion, 
This brother of the Queen is all powerful now and, in consequence 
of his enmity to the duke of Chatelherault and his sons, would 
be glad to hand over the country to the earl of Lennox, who is 
the foe of Chatelherault and his rival for the succession. I do 
not know how this Queen will take such a marriage, as she is 
displeased with Lady Margaret, but such is the fear she feels of 
our lord the Prince that she may well consent to it to ensure 
herself against him. As regards religion she thinks that the lad 
(Darnley) may in time be persuaded to become a heretic, which 
is quite possible, and she will not lack means to ensure herself 
against the queen of Scots and Lady Margaret during her lifetime. 
I cannot help thinking there is a closer understanding between 
them (Mary and Margaret) than I had hitherto been informed on 
the subject of this marriage, to judge from the last words of a 
note I received from her (Margaret), of which I enclose copy. 
Robert is also urging the matter forward, as he thinks that the 
interview may result in bringing his own marriage to a point, 
and I understand Lethington has given him a promise of aid on 
his mistress’ behalf. I think well to inform your Highness of 
these intrigues that you may consider how far they affect the 
King’s interests. The French ambassador will accompany the 
Queen, and I am told that he has sent for all the treaties in 
force between France and England and Scotland in order to 
provide against any injury being done to hig masters’ interests 
(especially as regards Calais) in the arrangements now to be made 
by these two queens, the queen of Scotland being bound to help 
and support the French in any dispute that may arise about the 
restitution of Calais. If we could be sure that this interview was 
only for the purpose of a reconciliation between the two Queens and 
the arrangement of the marriage we could all rejoice, but your 
Highness knows what neighbours are, and I see such ill will and 
obstinacy in this Queen and her Councillors and, even in the Scotch 
Queen so much pertinacity regarding religion, that I cannot persuade 
myself that they may not design something against the King’s 
interests. I have wished to learn whether it is the Queen’s desire 
that I should accompany her on this journey, but for the last five or 
six days she is, or pretends to be, ill, and I am anxious to know what 
I had better do in either ease. I therefore send this courier (a man 
of my own), and beg your Highness to sond the answer by him. I 
do not think of staying behind, however uncomfortable the journey 
may be to me, because I think that something must be in the wind. 
Count Francisco de. Waldeck (Valde que), cousin of the duke of 
Cleves, has arrived here. It is said he comes to offer to serve the 
Queen with a regiment of infantry and a thousand horse which he 
has ready, and to ask for payment of a pension they owe him for 
the last 10 years. My own belief is that he has been summoned 
for the purpose of frightening the Catholics with the talk of foreign 
troops to keep them down, or perhaps even because these folks 
(the Protestants) are really alarmed and wish to have German 
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help at hand if they should need it, although I believe that the 
former supposition is the correct one. 

I understand that of the 10 or 12 ships that are being fitted 
out five or six will be sent to Humber Water (un berguater), a port 
near York. If this be the case it proves that they have some 
suspicion and wish to be prepared againat any disturbance in that 
province, which is entirely catholic, 

Molembays, a gentleman from Hainhault who is here, informed moe 
lately that the earl of Bedford summoned him the other day and 
made him many fine premises, and said the Queen wished him to 
enter her service, Carrying on the conyersation further the Earl 
asked him about the gentlemen there were in the States and what 
each one possessed, and at last wished to know which of them 
belonged to the new religion. As Molembays did not answer to his, 
Bedford’s, satisfaction the friendship and promises soon ceased. 

Arms are being sent from here to the heretics in Rouen and 
Dieppe, a shipload having gone this week, and I am informed by a 
trustworthy person that money has been sent by way of Rouen to 
the people of Orleans. The French ambassador complains of these 
things, but does it so blandly that it is easy to see that they are not 
altogether displeasing to certain people over there—London, 4th July 
1562. 

The note enclosed (from Lady Margaret). 


The whole cause of the Queen’s anger with my lord and with (his 
wife), and the sole reason of their imprisonment and trouble, is the 
queen of Scotland’s business. The basis of all charges against: thom 
is that they have tried to promote a marriage between the queen of 
Scotland and their son, and are attached to the said Queen, whieh of 
itself is considered a + crime here, and that my Lord and his 
wife have dared to send a simple recommendation to the said Queen, 
she being, a8 the members of the Council said, an enemy of her 
Majesty. They would have it that my Lord and his wife had 
confessed to the charge about the marriage, but they never put 
forward such a thing and never confessed it. I therefore request 
you to convey these facts to the queen of Scotland in order that she 
may be the more confident in them (Lennox and Lady Margaret), 
and may be able to reply in accordance on the various points, 


¥74, The Ducness or Parma to BisHop QuapRA. 


We send you enclosed our letter of credence for the queen of 
England, and in virtue thereof you will tell her that although 
we had not hitherto heard that she was making more warlike 
preparations than were necessary for her own defence in the present 
troublous times, we are advised from France that those who have 
risen against the most Christian King boast of their close under- 
standing with the Queen, and go so far as to say that they expect 
great help from her. It therefore appears to us that her duty is ag 
a good neighbour, knowing the affection and friendship the King 
(Philip) bears td her, to give you an assurance to the contrary. We 
do not believe there is any truth in it, as preparations of importance 
cannot be made withaut the knowledge of the neighbours, and we 
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only take this course because we believe that this rumour, even 
though only current in France, will be displeasing to her, it being 
a bad precedent to all princes for rebels to rise against their lords, 
and particularly when the people think that neighbouring rulers 
will help them instead of each monarch keeping his own subjects 
in due dbedience. Seeing the danger incurred by all princes it is 
rather the duty of each to give assistance to the other instead of 
favouring or appearing to favour the rebels. You will beg her to 
take this advice in good part and act accordingly, as we have a 
right to expect from her prudence, and that she will not only refrain 
from meddling in the troubles in France, but will use all possible 
efforts to contradict the rumour referred to, and thus avoid any 
future cause of disagreement that may disturb the public peace 
between her and the most Christian King, and injure her neighbours, 
You will duly inform us of her answer for the information of the 
King (Philip) that he may know of the efforts we are making to 
avoid troubles, and at the same time learn the answer the Queen 
may have given you. We have no doubt that the King, being 
desirous of saving his brother-in-law from the troubles that menace 
him during his minority, will be glad to hear that the king of France 
has nothing to fear from that side, and the rebels not receiving any 
outside assistance may soon be reduced to obedience—Brussele, 
(2) duly 1562. 


175. BisHop Quapra to the Ducuess or Parma. 


Freceived to-day your Highness’ letter of 28th ultimo, and learn 
the decision with regard to the matter of my servant, which is 
doubtless the most wise and expedient under the circumstances, but 
I cannot refrain from saying nevertheless that it is the certainty 
of the Queen and her advisers about matters in Flanders that in 
my opinion causes many difficulties, and the boldness with which 
these people deal with Flemish affairs and others, and it is not to 
be wondered at that I must suffer personally like other people. To 
remedy this with modesty and silence is hopeless, as such a course 
will only make these pecple act worse until God himself sends a 
remedy. Lethington, the queen of Scotland’s secretary, who came 
here to negotiate an interview between his mistress and this Queen, 
left on his return four days ago, taking with him a very full pass- 
port for his Queen and all who might accompany her, in addition to 
certain clauses agreed upon hy him on behalf of his mistress and the 
Lord Chamberlain and Cecil on behalf of this Queen, setting forth 
fully the conditions of the interview. These clauses are to be ratified 
by the queen of Scotland before she sets out, and Knollys, the 
Vice-Chamberlain, left here for Scotland on Monday to witness the 
ratification. The last news, however, of the breaking of the peace 
in France may cause » change in the arrangements for the interview, 
which is quite possible, since in my opinion the idea of the interview 
itself arose from the success of the Guises and the defeat of the 
Orleans people, as I wrote by my seryant who left here on the 
4th instant. Lethington and others tell me that if French affairs 
do not settle down these people here and the Scots will come to an 
agreement with the Germans, which will be a difficult thing as far 
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as their opinions are concerned, and much more difficult still in the 
matter of expense. 

I understand that a papal Nuncio is to go to Scotland, probably 
the Abbé of St. Salut, who I hear is bound for those parts (Flanders). 
Out of the five ships, I wrote to your Highness lately, they were going 
to send to Humber Water, two have already Ieft, which they say 
are taking victuals for the Queen’s service, and the other three they 
say are being armed to go against the pirates, the truth being that 
all the five are really going to guard against tumults in the province | 
(Yorkshire), It is true there are 10 or 12 pirate ships which now 
boldly call themselves pirates, which they never did before, but 
they really are not so,and Iam told that there are 200 gentlemen 
in these vessels, the whole thing being clearly a deception. They are 
also sending Strangways, who formerly was a pirate, with some of 
his companions to an island on the west coast of Ireland, where the 
Biscay men carry on their fishing. His Majesty orders me to give 
to this Queen an account of his reasons for helping the king of 
France, which I will shortly do, although she yesterday expressed 
her sorrow thereat, and stated the causes of the war very differently 
from what his Majesty commands me to say. 

The Flemish heretics here publish bad news from the States, and 
amongst other things say that troops are being raised secretly in 
Antwerp for the prince of Condé, Although this seems an absurdity 
I think well to write it to your Highness, and will advise further 
anything I hear—London, 11th July 1562. 


176. BrsHor QuapRA to CARDINAL DE GRANVELLE. 


I am sure my not receiving any letter from your Lordship for 
some time arises from no lack of goodwill towards me, but from the 
storms they say have raged there lately, and of which there are 
plenty of news here perhaps more than is desirable. I am sorry 
the weather is so bad that even in port “ sint timenda naufragia” 
and am not so much surprised at what is done as at that which is 
not done, things being as they are. Your Lordship will see by my 
letters to Madame the state of affairs here and I will not repeat 
them or my requests to his Majesty to take steps with regard to 
them. I am very glad that notwithstanding all their search and 
scrutiny against me and all my servants’ statements they will never 
find that I have written any falsehood or indeed anything more 
than I have said to the Queen herself and her friends, They will 
see, on the contrary, that I, in my letters, have not put things so 
plainly even as I am in the habit of putting them to her personally, 
and it is clear from this that the pumping of my servant was really 
only to discover some excuse for complaining but withal the worst 
thing they can say is that I should not have written as I did unless 
his Majesty had not intended to interfere in the affairs of this 
country, with which, as the Queen told me on Sunday, he has 
nothing to do. She also said that when this sordid knave (Borghese) 
went to take leave of your Lordship on his leaving for England you 
told him to teli me that matters here would soon be settled, and 
they seize upon this to prove that we all have secret understandings 
and plots against them. These suspicions, however, are of long 
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standing, but as they saw the Queen sometimes heard me willingly, 
they agreed to assault me in the open and embroil me with her, as 
they have. As I say, I am satisfied that I have done fairly well the 
duties his Majesty confided to me, and as I have a clear conscience 
and have for some time past been asking his Majesty to relieve me, 
without’ success nothing better can be hoped for, seeing the suspicion 
with which Iam regarded. Where there are religious differences 
no human prudence or persuasion will suffice, and consequently I 
am as well satisfied as if affairs had turned out well, and whatever 
may be his Majesty's decision I shall be content.—London, 11th July 
1562. 


177. Bishop Quapra to the Ducuess or ParMA. 


The news of the breaking out of hostilities between the King of 
France and the rebels arrived here on Monday by Francisco sent by 
ambassador Throgmorton. The Queen has changed het mind about 
the voyage and interview with the queen of Scotland and in place 
of tke Vice-Chamberlain (Knollys) who I wrote was already on the 
way to Scotland for the ratification of the conditions of the inter- 
view, she has sent Henry Sidney to present her excuses to the 
queen of Scotland and say she cannot mect her at present. All the 
absent Councillors have been summoned and are to be here to-da 
to decide what is to be done, The general idea is that they will 
arm the ships they have ready and send troops to Normandy, 
whither Admiral Chatillon they say is to go a with the aid of 
Englishmen to whom he will premise places, hold the province and 
carry on the war from there. I believe this and that some German 
nobles will support the adventure although in a half-hearted way. 
They also say the prince of Condé will throw himself into Lyons 
where he will receive aid from the Germans and Swiss, that 
Grammont will go to Barry in Nivernais and that D’Andelot with 
4,000 men will defend Orleans. We shall soon learn what decision 
these people arrive at and I will let your Highness know. The 
French ambassador received a courier on Tuesday the 14th, with 


- orders to him from the queen of France to inform this Queen of 


what was passing. He tells me that included in the forces that the 
Christian King has with which to punish the rebels they speak of 
10,000 infantry and 3,000 horse sent by our King. He (the ambassador) 
expressed his sorrow that the Guises should be the cause of foreign 
troops entering into France. I thought of telling the Queen what 
his Majesty had ordered me to say about these auxiliaries in his 
letter of the 9th ultimo, but seeing what your Highness writes I 
will not mention the matter unless the Queen gives me an 
opportunity. 

The ambassador tells me that this Queen offers that if the Guises 
will place the differences with the Orleans in her hands and those 
of the queen of France she will try to arrange them, which is a sure 
indication of the good understanding that exists between the two 
Queens, and confirms what I wrote to France about the isle of Sione 
and the interview with the Scotch Queen in which there is doubtless 
more evil than appears at first sight. The ambassador has sent off 
® courier post haste with this offer, and I should like to advise 
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M. de Chantonnay in time and hope that this will be ‘possible from 
there (Brussels) if I send this courier to your Highness at once. In 
the meanwhile I think of seeing the Queen on some pretext, and 
trying my best to tranquillise her, however impossible that may be 
in view of the impression made upon her feelings by the things her 
councillors tell her, especially since they obtained my servants 
evidence. They have not areal here although they have credit in 
Antwerp. The feeling of the country is very much divided, and 
although all obey, yet there is much disaffection, and the Queen 
knows how little she can depend upon the people. I believe if she 
determines to join these French rebels it will be more for the 
purpose of avoiding isolation than from any wish to help them. 

They are sending two ships with munitions to Ireland, and as 
soon as the courier from France arrived here the earl of Sussex was 
sent off thither to resume his government of the island and reconcile 
John O'Neil even though it be by force. I am sure matters there 
will soon be disturbed, and that Sussex’s going will precipitate the 
trouble, as he is very unpopular—London, 17th July 1562. 


178. The Same to the Same. 


I gave your Highness’s letter of credence to the Queen, and in 
order the vetter to convey what you ordered me to say I showed 
her the letter your Highness wrote to me. She read it all through, 
and divided her answer into three heads. First, that your Highness 
was right in saying that the warlike preparations here were for 
the defence of this country, as such was the case; secondly, 
about the prince of Condé’s people boasting that they had her 
support in what they are doing against their King, she said that 
your Highness was well aware that people said what they liked, 
but that for her part the only thing she had done for the prince of 
Condé or his friends was to intercede for them with the Queen- 
Mother and try to bring about a settlement. She had with this 
object offered to send members of her own Council, but the Queen- 
Mother had refused this and would send here M. de Vielleville to 
arrange, and he would be here in three days. The third point 
relating to your Highness’s orders that I should convey the Queen’s 
reply to your Highness for transmission to the King, she answered 
by saying that I could write to your Highness that she could not 
avoid sending a fleet to guard her coasts and islands as usual in 
such times as these, but that it should be so small a one as to give 
no cause for alarm, and that your Highness may be sure she will 
do nothing unfitting to her dignity and position. That she had 
no intention of helping the French rebels against their King unless 
she is provoked by some insult such as has recently been offered to 
her ambassador in Paris, This is in substance what she said in 
many more words and with some digressions. She said it was 
untrue that the Vidame de Chatres had been here secretly, or that 
she had sent Peter Meutys to France. He did not go to the King 
as I wrote some time ago, but to the prince of Condé at Orleans. 
As regards the Vidame, the person who came here on the 19th 


_ ultimo, and was with the Queen several times and lodged in her 


house left on the 23rd with a servant of the Queen called Killigrew, 
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who returned again on the 29th leaving afresh on the next day 
taking with him 3,000 crowns to commence vietualling Havre. de. 
Grace, which the Vidame had come to offer to the Queen and she 
had accepted. This is now public here, and the French ambassador 
has advised his King of it, The ships they are now going to serid 
out aré six excellent ones well armed, capable of carrying 1,500 to 
2,000 men. Those men who pretended to be pirates are to go on 
board them, and they ought to be sufficient for what they are to 
do, as Havre is to be voluntarily given up to them and there is no 
fleet to oppose them. The munitions are being shipped to-day and 
the men to-morrow. Four more ships have been sent to Ireland 
with munitions, two of which have orders to remain on the coast 
opposite Biscay for fear of Spain. 

The Queen asked me whether your Highness had sent aid to the 
king of France yet, to which I replied that I had not heard of any 
troops leaving the States for anywhere. I think she was joking, 
and I heard a good many things that I do not repeat to avoid 
offence and as they were not important. 

The Queen has sent to ask fora copy of what I write to your 


_ Highness about yesterday’s conversation, and I have replied ‘that 


if she will send me a copy of what she wishes me to write she will 
be better satisfied. I do not know whether she will do this or what 
she will send me, but what I have written here is what really passed, 
and I have given a general account of it to the French ambassador 
to enable him to send advice (as he would have heard of it from 
other quarters). 

Vielleville is awaiting in Calais information as to whether his 
coming will be safe and acceptable, and he has been advised to-day 
that he may come.—London, 1st August 1562. 


179. The Kine to Bishop Quapra. 


With respect to the Queen you do well in keeping in with 
her the best you can, and although we are displeased with what 
your servant has done we clearly see it was from no fault of yours 
but from his own malice: I entirely approve of all the answers you 
gave about it to what was said to you on the Queen’s behalf, and 
am very glad that she is satisfied and on better terms than usual 
with you, which I see by copy of the letter you wrote to Cardinal 
de Granvelle. As I have advice from the Cardinal and from Madame ~ 
that they found no clause in the treaties by which the handing over, 
of your servant could be insisted upon, I told the duke of Alva to 
talk it over with the English ambassador, who, as he was not well 
posted on matters, made no difficulty at all about it, and said he 
(the servant) should be handed over at once, which we do not 
believe yet. He has written to the Queen about it very warmly, 
and you must make the best use of this you can, although we have 
no hope that they will hand him over, particularly after the business 
has gone so far, as you write in your last, as to promise him marriage 
and an income. You will urge the matter notwithstanding, although 
politely and with moderation, so that they may not suspect you 
greatly desire to get him on account of any other more damaging 
treaties or negotiations, which I am sure do not exist.—Madrid, 
4¢b Ancust 1562. 
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180.. Bisor QuapRa to the DucHEss oF PARMA. 


’ Last week I wrote two letters to your Highness giving an account 
of my interview with the Queen; and on the 3rd instant I sent to 
her Secretary to say that if her Majesty had written to your 
Highness as she had said she would, I had gn opportunity of 
sending the letter by safe hands, The answer was that the letter 


.was written, but he believed the Queen wished to send it herself 


to Thomas Gresham, her factor in Antwerp, to deliver to your 
Highness, I did not care to press the matter further so as not to 
appear in a hurry, but the Secretary has sent me the letter to-day 
enclosed in a note to me of which I send copy asking me to forward 
the letter which I do by the ordinary courier. I do not know if 
she writes in the same sense as she spoke to me, or if she will have 
altered anything and pretend I did not understand well, but in any 
case it is clear that your Highness’s letter has entirely altered the 
look of things, and some people think that as your Highness appears 
to intend to oppose what was being arranged here, they may even 
abandon their intention of taking possession of Havre de Grace. 
Tam still of opinion, however, that if peace is not concluded these 
people will persevere in their plans, and that the appearance of 
suspending the shipment of troops here is simply a compliment 
they wish to pay to M. de Vielleville, to prove to him that whilst 
they were negotiating for a settlement they did not push forward 
their preparations for a rupture. I have always thought that every- 
thing depends upon the success of the prince of Condé, which these 
people here know very well cannot happen if his Méjesty takes in 
hand earnestly the protection of the king of France, and whilst the 
forces in the States remain undiminished and unoccupied by internal 
trouble; and I am therefore convinced that your Highnese’s letter 
has been of the greatest importance and utility, since the plans of 
these. people are mainly founded on the belief that things in the 
States are in such a condition that his Majesty will not and cannot 
employ his forces to the prejudice of this country, and especially on 
religious questions. Vielleville came three days ago. He says he 
only comes to see if this Queen wishes to stand by the peace that 
has been sworn to or not, and that he will finish his business in one 
audience. He reports that there are already about 6,000 Spaniards in 
Guienne, and other things of that sort to prove that his Majesty is 
really going to help them. He has gone to see the Queen to-day, 
and I expect he will speak with me to-morrow. I will try to add 
to this letter what I learn from him, but I expect he will have to 
stay longer than he says. ‘ 

Five or six days ago.a Swede was arrested on this river on the 
pretext of searching him for some money they said he was taking 
away with him. They seized on him a packet of sixteen letters from 
people of position in this country to the king of Sweden urging him 
to come hither. Two other gentlemen’s servants have also been 
arrested, and many persons of rank are talked about, both men and 
women and even members of the Council and royal household. 
They say that information was sent from Sweden by a certain 
Louis de Feron, otherwise the Count de Gruz,* who is near the 


* Viscount de Gruz. 
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King as a spy of Lord Robert’s. They had found out his tricks 


_in Sweden and had put him into prison, whence it appears he sent 
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information about these letters. It is a business that does not 
bode well for the other enterprises the Queen is undertaking, and 
all else in this country is as inharmeonious as this is—London, 
7th August 1562, 


181. Bishop Quapra to Ampassapor Varaas (the Spanish 

Ambassador in Rome). 

Sends an ‘address from the English catholics asking for an 
authoritative decision as to the legality of their attending the 
reformed services. Sets forth the arguments in favour of their 
being allowed to do so. . 

Asks that a friend of his in Rome, named Martin de Luna, should 
be granted leave by His Holiness to accept the post of Quadra’s 
chaplain—London, 7th August 1562. 


182. The Kina to Bisnor QuapRa. 


M. Saint Sulplice, ambassador of the most Christian King, informs 
me with great sorrow that the queen of England had offered aid to 
the rebels in France, and was determined to give it. This is quite 
contrary to the friendship and alliance which exist between her and 
the French king, and a departure from the terms of the treaty of 
peace, and, although the King and Queen-Mother have approached 
the Queen on the subject, they urge me very much also to send a 
person to her and let her know how ill her action appears to us, and 
to endeavour to dissuade her from giving help or countenance by 
word or deed to these French rebels. 

Although this request appears very reasonable we have not 
thought fit to send a person expressly far the purpose desired, but 
have promised that we will take steps in the matter through you, 
and we therefore instruct you to speak to the Queen, as soon a8 you 
receive this, and tell her how sorry the Christian King and the 
Queen-Mother are that she should have promised aid to the rebels, 
and expressly as the rising is not a religious one, as may be seen by 
its methods and objects, Say that this is contrary to the,mutual 
help and countenance that princes should give to each other, and 
the general peace which now exists, and an extremely bad~pre- 
cedent for her own kingdom and others, and might produce évil 
consequences if rebels came to understand that they could obtain 
help. f < 

This has caused us to extend our help to the Christian King, as 
we have informed you, having in view that if the rebels were to get 
the upper hand the fire would be so near our own States that we 
could not avoid being troubled thereby. We have no desire to have 
fresh burdens put upon us in this way, and we are determined to do 
out best to obviate it, and if the Queen will consider the matter she 
will see that she ought to play the same game. We therefore.beg 
her very affectionately not to allow the febels to look to her for help 
or countenance by word or deed, but to maintain the friendship, 
good fellowship; and alliance which now exist between us three, If 
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she says that I have offered, on my part, help to the Christian King, 
you can answer that she has not the same obligation towards these 
seditious rebels as I have to maintain my brother the King, whose 
tause is so just that not only his allies but every prince in 
christendom ought to come to his aid in order to suppress so bad an 
example to their own subjects. You will urge this, and set forth 
persuasively the arguments in its favour, showing her the obligations 
tinder which she rests, and the evil results of her own action, as well 
as the great damage to me personally arising therefrom, which she 
could not help regretting. Advise my ambassador in France of 
what passes in order that he may tell the Queen-Mother.—Wood of 
Segovia, 13th August 1562. 


183. Bisnorp QuapRA to the Ducuess or Parma. 


I spoke to the Queen yesterday to the effect containcd in the open 
letter to His Majesty, which I enclose, and have nothing to add here 
on that head, except that this place is full of the news that the 
troops that were to embark to-morrow will not do so. Founded on 
the reasons I write to His Majesty my own opinion is that they will 
poner in their plan of occupying these places, as they always 

ave it in their power to make peace by means of the queen of 
Scotland, who is so deeply interested. At least 1am sure this has 
been the intention of the Queen for some time past. 

I understand that the ambassador Challoner has written on the 
subject of which I have spoken, so ominously that it has necessarily 
alarmed some people here. They say that the Queen was quite 
furious at the Council, and replied to some of them who opposed. 
this expedition that if they were so much afraid that the conse-. 

uences of failure would fall upon them she herself would take all 
the risk, and would sign her name to it. They tell me that two of 
these captains are so eager that they went to offer their services 
secretly to the Queen, and. said that if she would give them six ships 
they would go and break the dykes at Zealand and so destroy the 
country. They were thanked, and told that if need should arise the 
Queen would avail herself of their services. I am also told that a 
document signed jointly by certain Frenchmen and Englishmen is 
current, in which the signatories undertake to fit out some ships and 
take them out to pillage. All this will depend upon the result of 
the main business, and I will advise your highness of anything fresh 
that ocours.—London, 15th September 1562. 


184. Bisnop Quapra to the Kina. 


Arthur Pole, nephew of the late Cardinal Pole, son of his brother 
Walter, is determined tv leave England on pretext of religion, but 
the truth is that he is going to try his fortune and pretend to the 
Crown ‘with the help of the Catholics here. His claim is not worth 
much, but his indignation has been aroused and ambition encouraged 
at seeing that the heretics want to make the earl of Huntingdon 
king, who is the,son of a niece of the Cardinal, and, in fact, if the 
Crown came to the descendants of the duke of Clarence, which they 
call the house of the white rose he (Pole) would be one degree nearer 
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than Huntingdon, as will be seen by the genealogical tree I sent your 
Majesty last year. This lad is turbulent and not very prudent, but 
spirited aff daring. They say he is poor, and his relations are 
poorer still, but the earl of Northumberland has given him a sister 
of his in marriage, and Lord Loughborough keeps him in his house 
and treats him as his son, so help will not be lacking for the 
enterprise. He sent word to me that if your Majesty would 
entertain and employ him he would place himself at your Majesty’s 
disposal with a dozen young gentlemen of high position, and he 
asked me for a letter to madame with assistance for him to leave 
the country. I excused myself from granting either request as 
well as I could, without offending him, ‘and he then went to the 
French ambassador and offered himself for the present war, The 
ambassador also excused himself and advised him not to go to 
France by telling him that the Guises through their connexion with 
the queen of Scotland would not like to see another pretender to 
the English throne. I think, nevertheless, that he will leave here. 
‘The French ambassador had some conversation with me about it, 
and unthinkingly asked for information about the persons interested. 
Tt is possible they (the French) may receive Pole to further embarrass 
the Queen. He pretends to be able to do a great deal, and really 
if he obtained important support he could be very troublesome.— 
London, 15th September 1562. 


185. Bishop Quapra to the Duchess oF ParMa. 


Gn the 15th instant I wrote to your Highness by special courier, 
giving an account of my interview with the Queen to convey to 
her what His Majesty had ordered me, and as you will no doubt 
have received this despatch I will not repeat its contents. 

The troops which we were in doubt about their embarking for 
Normandy are now being shipped. There’ are 10 standards going 
at present; they make out that they are of 300 men each, but my 
information places them at less than 200 each. Captain Vaughan 
who is going in command of them is to place them in Havre de 
Grace and Dieppe. They say the second detachment will soon be 
ready, double the number, and will be accompanied by the etliof 
Warwick himself, so that I suppose Lord Grey is nob going, 
although if the Queen would extend to his heirs a life grant he has 
of 500 marks he would go. Instead of Grey they are to give the 
Earl four advisers besides his brother-in-law, Henry Sidney, who 
accompanies him without any appointment. The Councillors are 
Mason, Petre, Packington, and Poynings. George Howard* goes as 
Campmaster-General, and a son of the Chamberlain called Charles 
Howard is to be general of cavalry. This latter, however, is to be 
when there is any cavalry to command, and at present I see no 
signs of it, These troops, as I say, are now being shipped, and yet 
there are people of position, and even councillors, who still maintain 
that it will end in nothing, and is only bounce to help the prince 
of Condé rather than deeds. The people who say this have many 





* Sir George Howard, Master of the Armouty. 
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plausible reasons for their belief, but I, who- know that these affairs 
are not being controlled by reason but by, chimeras, believe, as I 
always have done, that they will persevere in their plans, and that 
the expedition will be carried out. 


These folks announce that they have great promises from Germany. 
I believe the foundation of this is that the duke of Holstein -has 
written accepting the post that Henry Knollys was sent to offer 
him, namely, that the places in Normandy should be handed over 
to him with a sum of money, which of course he would accept. 
This is enlarged here into the announcement that many German 
princes write to the Queen to this effect. 

Lord Grey will return to Warwick (Berwick ?), where they have 
ordered the garrison to be reinforced by two more companies.— 
London, 19th September 1562. 


186. The Same to the Same. 


I havo just received your Highness’ letter of Ist instant with one 
from His Majesty to this Queen, and copies of others from the King 
to M. de Chantonnay respecting the communications to be made to 
this Queen. I have sent to ask for an audience, and will give 
advice at once as to the result of the interview. 


The 3,000 men they have embarked in the ports of Portsmouth 
and Rye on the 26th ultimo were driven by contrary winds to 
shelter in the Isle of Wight, whence the captains wrote to the Queen 
to know whether it was her wish that they should continue their 
voyage. They were told to proceed with the first favourable wind, 
as they did, leaving, the island on the 3rd instant. As soon as the 
Queen received news of their arrival and good reception in Havre 
de Grace and Dieppe she gave orders to the earl of Warwick to 
leave with the other 3,000 men, as he will do within two or three 
days, the troops being already at the shipping-place awaiting him, 
All the more speed will be displayed in the voyage, because it is 
said that the king of France is nearer the coast, and they fear that 
as the troops that have gone over are few and fresh they might be 
surprised and beaten. 


The duke of Norfolk arrived to-day at Hampton Court where the 
Queen is, and people still say that if more troops are sent to France 
the Duke will take command of the whole force. 


Many persons offer their services to me every day in the belief 
that a rupture is imminent between His Majesty and the Queen. I 
think the best thing I can do in such cases is to pass them lightly 
over, thanking those who offer themselves, but not closing with 
them without orders. 


T believe some Germans have arrived here, and amongst them an 
envoy of the countess of Embden. I do not know whether to think 
that he may hawe come about the shipping of some German troops 
there by the Rhine. I also Jearn at this moment that some persons 
have come from France secretly, and I will advise later what I can 
learn.—-London, 10 October 1562. 
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187. The Same to the Same. 
The Queen has been ill of fever at Kingston, and the ‘malady has 


S. now turned to small-pox. The eruption cannot come out and she is 
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in great danger. Cecil was hastily summoned from London at 
midnight, If the Queen die it will be very soon, within a few days 
at atest, and now all the talk is who is to be her successor. Lord 
Robert has a large armed force under his control, and will probably 
pronounce for his: brother-in-law, the earl of Huntingdon.—London, 
16th October 1562, 


188. The SAME to the Same, 
The Queen is now better as the eruption has appeared. Last 


» night the palace people were all mourning for her as if she were 


already dead. The Council were all present, and it seems they agreed 
amongst themselves, or tried to do so, but what it was I cannot 
discover, At one time I thought the illness was a feint in order to 
find out the temper of people, but Iam now convinced it was genuine. 
She was all but gone. I think what they settled was to exclude the 
queen of Scots. 

Arthur Pole with two of his brothers and his brother-in-law 
Fortescue, were taken on trying to eseape to France, and it is likely 
to go hard with them.—London, 17th October 1562, 


189. The Same to the SAME. 


I advised your Highness of the Queen’s illness and convalescence. 
She is now out of bed and is only attending to the marks on her 
face to avoid disfigurement. 

In her own extremity of the 16th her Council was almost as much 
troubled as she, for out of the 15 or 16 of them that there are there 
wore nearly as many different opinions about the suecession to the 
Crown. It would be impossible to please them all, but I am sure in 
the end they would form two or three parties and that the Catholic 
party would have on its side a majority of the county, although I 
do not know whether the Catholics themselves would be able to 
agree, as some would like the queen of Scots and others Lady’ 
Margaret, who is considered devout and sensible. 

The outcome of the Queen's illness is that Robert has been put 
into the Council in company with the duke of Norfolk. I believe 
Robert will despatch all business during the Queen’s illness, especially 
French affairs, to which he is much attached. 

There is great opposition in the Council to the war with France, 
but it will go forward nevertheless—London, 25th October 1562, 


190. BisHop Quapra to the Kina, 


On the 27th ultimo they shipped from Portsmouth and Rye nearly 
3,000 soldiers who were sent to Havre de Grace and Dieppe. They 
only arrived there on the 4th instant owing to bad weather, and on 
the 11th the earl of Warwick with 3,000 more left here accompanied 
by his brother-in-law Henry Sidney. He also encountered bad 
weather and was detained some days at Dover, but he will have now 
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sailed. The English have not been so well received at Dieppe as 
they expected. They asked that a certain fort should be given up 
to them, but the people of the place refused, and I understand that 
they will leave there and all concentrate in Havre de Grace, 

The Queen was at Hampton Court on the 10th instant, and feeling 
unwell thought she would like a bath. The illness turned out to be 
small-pox, and the cold caught by leaving her bath for the air 
resulted in so violent a fever that on the seventh day she was given 
up, but during that night’ the eruption came out and she is now 
better. : 

There was great excitement that day in the palace, and if her 
improvement had not come soon some hidden thoughts would have 
become manifest. The Council discussed the succession twice, and I 
am told there were three different opinions. Some wished King 
Henry’s will to be followed and Lady Catharine declared heiress, 
Others who found flaws in the will were in favour of the earl of 
Huntingdon. Lord Robert, the earl of Bedford, the earl of Pem- 
broke, and the duke of Norfolk with others of the lower rank were 
in favour of this, The most moderate and sensible tried to dissuade 
the others from being in such a furious hurry, and said they would 
divide and ruin the country unless they summoned jurists of the 
greatest standing in the country to examine the rights of the 
claimants, and in accordance with this decision the Council should 
then unanimously take such steps as might be best in the interests 
of justice and the good of the country. The Marquis Treasurer 
(Winchester) was of this opinion with others, although only a few, as 
the rest understood that this was a move in favour of the Catholic 
religion, nearly all the jurists who would be called upon to decide 
being of that faith, and this delay would give time for your Majesty 
to take steps in the matter which is the thing these heretics fear 
most, for upen your Majesty’s absence they found all their hopes. 

During this discussion the Queen improved, and on recovering 
from the crisis which had kept her unconscious and speechless for 
two hours the first thing she said was to beg her Council to make 
Lord Robert protector of the kingdom with a title and an income of 
20,0001. Everything she asked was promised, but will not be 
fulfilled. 

On the 20th he and the duke of Norfolk were admitted to the 
Council, and it is said he will shortly be made earl of la Marche (?) 

The Queen protested at the time that although she loved and had 
always loved Lord Robert dearly, as God was her witness, nothing 
improper had ever passed between them. She ordered a groom of 
the Chamber, called Tamworth, who sleeps in Lord Robert’s room, to 
be granted an income of 500/.a year. She also especially recom- 
mended her cousin Hunsdon to the Council as well as her household 
generally. This demonstration has offended many people. The 
various grants were made in the fear that another crisis might prove 
fatal, but as she is well again they all fall to the ground except Lord 
Robert’s favoug, which always continues, and as the Queen will not 
be visible for some time owing to the disfigurement of her face the 
audiences will be all to him alone except afew to the Duke (of 
Norfolk) whom they have forced into it, 
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T think French affairs will be dealt with by Lord Robert in the 
way he has always advocated, namely, for peace and alliance. Your 
Majesty's affairs will be referred to the Duke as they know he is 
friendly with me. 

The Queen was unable to see me for the purpose of receiving your 
Majesty’s protest against the French war, but I had an interview 
with the Council, where I was received with some alterations and 
innovations in the usual course that were full of malicious intent, 
T was introduced by the bishop of Rochester, and having read to 
them the document from your Majesty, Cecil spoke for the rest and 
divided his answer under three heads. First, that the Queen con- 
sidering the Guises her enemies and their excessive authority in 
France dangerous, was therefore determined to resist it, 

Secondly, that the king of France and his mother, being oppressed 
and almost prisoners, she was resolved to deliver them. 

Thirdly, that as her co-religionists in France were persecuted and 
ill-treated she had decided to aid them. Ireplied that I had nothing 
to say about the Guises, and as to the second point I could only say 
that it was extraordinary, false and absurd. Everybody knew that 
it was not true, and it was nothing less than an insult to his Majesty 
(the king of Spain), who, as they well knew, considered the present 
government of France a good and a just one, to call its acts tyranny 
and captivity. The King my master, I said would, if necessary, use all 
his strength to protect his brother-in-law. As to the last point 
about aiding their co-religionists I said such a thing was so unreason- 
able and scandalous that I did not believe any one failed to see it 
and to recognise how badly they were acting in picking a quarrel in 
this way, which was only setting all christendom by the ears. 

T pointed out, too, how improper it was for the Queen to promote 
religious changes in other countries, and how much more seemly it 
was for a Christian ruler to protect the ancient and true Catholie 
faith established by the law, and punish all attempts to overturn it. 


Cecil thereupon began to treat the matter excitedly, confounding 
and mixing the various points, and made much of the Guises’ share 
in the loss of Calais of which he said they had robbed this country 
through your Majesty. I said Calais had been lost by those who 
defended it not knowing how to hold it, and not owing to any 
relationship of the French with your Majesty as the Secretary 
inferred, and I thought it was very wrong that matters so unfit for 
open discussion should be written about in pamphlets, and that all 
this was only to make your Majesty unpopular, although it was so 
evident as to be patent to everybody. 

The Secretary said that was so as there was no person who did 
not know that that war had been made only to please your Majesty 
and to the great danger of this country. I replied that members 
who were in the Council at the time of that war could speak of that 
best, as they were present now, wheri Pembroke, Arundel, and Clinton, 
said that your Majesty and the Queen alone had wished for the war 
and not a single member of the Councif approved of it, followed by 
other angry and foolish expressions of the same sort.—London, 25th 
October 1562, 
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191, The Same to the Samz. 


I subsequently asked them to deliver my servant to me without 
touching upon their obligation to do so, but only saying that the 
Ambassador Challoner had promised that he should be handed over. 
I said, however, that if they considered that he, had revealed any 
plot or other matter which I had done here unworthy of my position 
I should be glad if they would investigate it first and communicate 
it to your Majesty. They answered that the Queen had sent and 
informed me what the man had revealed, and, as for handing him 
over, the Queen had no intention of doing so as he was not a subject 
of your Majesty, not having been born in your dominions. I told 
them that he was subject to your Majesty in virtue of his canonry 
in the diocese of Aquila and two benefices in that of Trinento, and 
this was as binding and legal as natural subjection. I saw they 
disputed it, and I did not push the question further. They took 
their stand on the terms of the treaties, but I told them that this 
case was infinitely more heinous than those comprised in the 
treaties, and consequently all the more unworthy of being excused 
and condoned by them, and if the only difficulty was to prove that 
the man was a subject of your Majesty, I would undertake to prove 
that on the spot; and so the matter remained.— London, 25th 
October 1562, 

Fragment, apparently a portion of the aforegoing letter. 


27 Oct. 192. Bishop QuaprRa to the DucHess or Parma. 


8 Nov, 


The Queen’s improvement continues, and it is ndw considered 
certain that Parliament will be summoned, although if the nobles 
whom the Queen has ordered to be called together will privately 
advance her some money, as is the custom here, the Queen will be 
glad to avoid having a parliament, as she knows they would like to 
discuss the quéstion of the succession, and she has not the least wish 
that it should be opened. Public feeling, however, is so disturbed 
that I do not see how she can avoid it, and I am told by persons of 
position that they believe the matter will be dealt with whether the 
Queen wishes it or not. It would be well that I should be instructed 
without delay what action his Majesty wishes me to take’in this 
business, as to do nothing at all would not be advantageous nor 
would it look well—London, 27th October 1562. 


193. Bishop Quapra to the Kine. 


On the 25th instant I wrote your Majesty what had passed here, 
and IT have to advise that since then the Queen, seeing the success 
of the king of France and the loss of Rouen, has withdrawn all 
her troops to Havre de Grace and left Dieppe unprotected in the 
assurance that the King’s forces would come against those two 
places, and knowing that Dieppe could neither be fortified nor held, 
they determined to abandon it.. Some people thought they would 
do the same with Havre de Grace, but although on Sunday the 
1st instant the Council was wrangling over it for many hours, there 
was no help for it but, at last, to agree to hold it, and te send 2,000 
more men to the earl of Warwick, who is already asking for help, 
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Secretary Cecil to whom is commonly laid the blame of this enter- 
prise pretended to be ill and would not attend the Council, but let 
the others decide the matter without him. Notwithstanding this, 
however, they did all he wished, and more. They ordered that all 
the French ships in Havre de Grace should be brought to this 
country, some say to tuke over troops, others to have in their hands 
a sufficient recompense, if things go badly with them in Havre de 
Grace, to repay them for the artillery and arms they have there, 
which are good and abundant. The ships they have sent for are 
said to be large and small, nearly 200 sail, and some of them have 
already begun to arrive, amongst others a fine galleor of the king 
of France. The earl of Warwick also asked for some cavalry, but 
there is no way of getting that from here, and even if they wished 
to bring it from elsewhere and the road were open they could not 
pay for it, I cannot see, therefore, how the Queen can avoid coming 
to terms, especially as I know she desires it, as I have written 
previously, The sending of Throgmorton to Orleans was only to 
forward this object with the consent of the prince of Condé and 
Chatillon. 

About two months since there arrived here a Biscayner named 
Luis Hernialde, a native of St. Sebastign, who came to my house as 
soon as he arrived, and told me that he had come from Peru in the 
last fleet which reached Spain in August last, and that he was on 
his way to Flanders to invest a certain sum of money in merchandise. 
He left in my house for safety some gold to the value of a little over 
1,000 ducats, which gold he withdrew a few days ago and sold in 
order to send the amount to Flanders. Some days passed and I 
thought the man was gone, when he wrote me a very long letter 
from his inn, of which I enclose copy. I looked upon the contents 
as nonsense, and imagined that his real intention was to serve this 
Queen, and take part in the voyage ta Guinea for which they are 
again fitting out four ships, and to divert him from this I answered 
softly and promised to do what I could for him. He sent in reply 
to this another letter, of which I enclose a copy, and went 
immediately to Hampton Court to offer himself to the Queen, to 
remain in her service, turn heretic, and embark in these ships. It 
seems the answer they gave him there was not to his liking, and it 
had such an effect upon him that, either in pretence or in earnest, 
he is wandering about the streets crazy, and has wounded and 
maltreated I do not know how many Englishmen. He was arrested 
for this, and the officials of London took from him all his. money, 
Ihave tried to reclaim him, but nobody can do anything for him, 
as his one idea is that Iam trying to have him arrested and sent 
to Spain to be tried for many fearful crimes of which he accuses 
himself. I have not refrained from giving your Majesty an account 
of this in order that you may be pleased to command what is to be 
done with the man, because if he is not mad he cannot fail to be a 
very pernicious person, and, however it may be, this small sum of 
money that he had would appear to belong to your Majesty, if your 
Majesty may please to order it to be recovered, 

The Queen has summoned the nobles of the kingdom it is thought 
to consider the succession to the Crown, in favour of the earl! of 
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Huntingdon. Your Majesty knows who he is and whether it is 
desirable to let these designs be carried further, and may deign to 
send orders what steps are to be‘taken in such case on your Majeaty’s 
behalf. ; 

Many believe the king of Sweden is still thinking of this marriage. 
If he listens to all they say here there will be no lack of people to 
advise him to come. London, 8th November 1562, 


194, The Same to the Same 


The Catholics here have several times requested me to inform 
them whether it is lawful or not for them to be present at the 
heretic sermons and services in the churches, upon which point there 
is difference of opinion amongst English theologians. I have always 
avoided giving a decided answer to this question in order not to 
condemn those who are in the habit of attending church or to 
encourage those who are constant in doing what they ought not 
to do. Recently several of them gave me a document which they 
begged I would send to the prelates who are gathered in the Concilio 
and obtain their opinion on the point. I thought best to send the 
document to the Ambassador Vargas, who could bring it to the 
notice of His Holiness and let me know what answer I could give 
to these good men, some of whom also desired earnestly for the 
relief of the consciences of many some means of givirig absolution 
to those who have incurred ecclesiastical censure in consequence of 
these heresies, as, at present, nobody has power to’ absolve, and 
people, many of whom would be glad of absolution, are chary of 
venturing for fear of being discovered. The Ambassador Vargas 
has answered me that having, by order of the Pope, considered the 
matter with some of the Inquisitors they have come to the conclu- 
sion that it is* not lawful for anyone to take part in these afore- 
mentioned acts, and as regards the absolution requested, that 
authority be sent to me for this with power to delegate to others 
whom I may think fit. His Holinesshas done this by a brief, of 
which I enclose copy, as also of the opinion of the Inquisitors in 
order that your Majesty may be pleased to command what I am to 
do in the matter, as it oceurs to me that if the Queen were to hear 
that I was exerting the Pope’s authority on her subjects she might 
complain to your Majesty, as indeed 1 am sure she would. She 
would very probably hear of it because if they were to arrest one 
of these men he would immediately tell all. On the other hand 
the office is so good, so holy, so convenient and so necessary, that I 
cannot but think that your Majesty will consider that.it ought to 
’he_ performed ; but, of course, with all the caution which the cizcum- 


. Bbances of the case demand. I am of opinion that no commission 


should be given in writing, and that those to whom I delegate my 

a@wers should not see the Commission that I have, but only be told 
ty the verbally that his Holiness has given the necessary authority 
te'absolve from these cases without telling them how or by what 
means. These persons also should be few and safe and possessing 
my entire confidence, so that although the benefit may be enjoyed 
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greatly rejoice thereat and according to the times the power would 
be extended. 

Ihave thought well to give an account of this to your Majesty 
in full, as without authority from you-I do not consider I ought to 
presume to act in a matter of this character, although it is true that 
I should be very glad indeed to do so even at a greater trouble and 
personal danger to myself, but for considerations of your Majesty's 
service.—London, 8th November 1562. 


195. The Same to the SAME. 


I wrote to your Majesty on the 8th, and since then (on the 10th) 
the French Ambassador had audience of the Council and protested 
against the breaking of the peace. The protest was handed to 
them in writing and I send copy herewith. They answered him 
softly to the effect that they had written to the king of France in 
& Way that they hoped would satisfy him and would have a good 
effect. The Ambassador says that this reply does not please him as 
he still sees they are preparing to send troops to Havre de Grace, 
Which is quite true for the pioneers left Cornwall last week, and 
2,000 men will go from here next week, besides which they are 
fitting out 12 ships with frantic haste. I also understand that they 
are to send 200 horse, which will be like those from here generally 
are, but notwithstanding all these | earmogis and the Ambassa- 
dor’s apparent dissatisfaction I am of opinion that an agreement is 
being warmly negotiated by the Ambassador Smith in concurrence 
With the Orleans by means of Throgmorton, and that the proceedings 
of this Queen are arranged for the purpose of making it appear 
necessary for a peace to be accepted on’ terms unfavourablé and 
injurious to the cause of religion. I may be deceived in thinking 
go much evil, but I cannot manage to get over my suspicion as I see 
many signs that lead me to think as I do; not the least of them being 
that there is less tendency than ever to seek a good understanding 
with your Majesty, and if they were not in accord with those who 
rule France they would very soon come to me with their.customary 
blandishments, whereas I notice that they treat your Majesty's 
affairs much worse and less respectfully than French affairs, and 
the injuries and insults offered to the business of the private 
subjects of your Majesty are insufferable. In addition to this I 
observe that they are harsher than ever in religious affairs, and 
more determined to do nothing good. I conversed with Cecil on 
these matters some days since and found him worse than usual so 
that, having regard to all this, I am of opinion that some pernicious 
agreement is brewing by which religion in France will not be 
benefited and will be ruined altogether here. If the Catholics here 
see any weakness on the part of France they will entirely lose hope 
of being succoured and will give in to force, whereas even if such 
agreement be pot effected this country will be able to make sure of 
the Guises and the queen of Scotland and render these Catholics 
hopeless of assistanceby means of them. This might easily be 
brought about-by a coalition between the king of France and this 
Queen agajust the queen of Scotland in case the latter should 
marry a primes displeasing 4o both of them, As I have already 
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pointed out the queens of France and England are in very close 
agreement, and my suspicions are stronger than ever. _ _. 

The Chancellor has this week given orders for Parliament to be 
summoned on the 6th January, and before the orders were sent a 
large number of the nobles were here already. This was cleverly 
contrived in order to obviate the possibility of their holding meetings 
together or making private agreements before coming hither. They 
keep them well watched here, but the Queen may perhaps be mis- 
taken after all, and the calling of them together beforehand like this 
may enable some of them to come to an understanding the more 
easily. The points to be discussed in this Parliament are three: 
first, the marriage of the Queen with Lord Robert; next, the provision 
of money ; and lastly, the observance of their religion under pain of 
death. In the last Parliament they enacted that the first infraction 
of the statute then passed should be punishable by fine, the second 
by imprisonment, and the third by death ; and this is the reason that 
these bishops and other imprisoned catholics have not yet been 
condemned to be executed. Now, however, they will arrange so 
that this may be done if God be not pleased to frustrate the agree- 
ment which I say is now contemplated. In support of my opinion 
I will point out that the four principal matters now being discussed 
between the French and English are as follows: First, the marriage 
of the queen of Scotland, which both the queens of France and 
England fear may be effected with a powerful prince, strong enough 
to occupy this country; secondly, the power and dignity of the 
Catholic nobles who rule the king of France, which power the queens 
of France and England respectively, each for her own reason, hate 
and fear infinitely; thirdly, the religious question; and fourthly, 
the restitution of Calais. On the first two points there is no doubt 
at all that the two Queens are in accord. With regard to the third 
I do not know-whether the Queen-Mother lacks the will to allow 
everyone liberty of conscience, as they call it, but I think the 
firmness of the people here, and even of the Orleans party, is not 
altogether without some sort of assurance that their attitude is 
looked upon with approval by some of the King’s ministers. On 
the question of the restitution of Calais I am quite sure that they 
are not in harmony, and that neither of them is in earnest, because 
this Queen thinks that if the Government fall into the hands of the 
Orleans party they will hand over Calais to her, as they have 
promised, whereas in France neither heretics nor catholics ever 
think or intend for a moment to restore it. If they can find some 


“ground of agreement on this fourth point your Majesty may be sure 


they will do so on the question of religion. They (the French) will 
allege that it is impossible to avoid making concessions and. modifi- 
cations, seeing the multitude’ of heretics there are in France, and the 
trouble the English give them, and the fear they are in from the 
Germans and other reasons of the same,sort, whilst by relaxing 
somewhat on the religious question the tw Queens make themselves 
sure on the two first points I have mentioffed, which are the most 
pressing and important. If this scheme is not upset by managing 
that the people here should have their share of troubles and 
suspicions, as their neighbours have, your. Majesty may rest assured 
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that religion will never be amended, and ig in greater danger than 
ever, not only in France but in these northern regions, where it still 
exists. I could prove all this discourse by trustworthy facts and 
arguments, but I have already said so much about it that I fear to 
appear indiscreet. I am, however, fain to confess that I am zealous, 
as I should be, on the question of religion, and withal I see God’s 
service and that of your Majesty so closely linked that I cannot 
refrain from thus repeating the same thing in every letter even at 
the risk I have named, and the more now as I see that Parliament 
is to settle this matter for good or for evil. It is said this week 
here, and confirmed, that the earl of Huntly (Outley) in Scotland 
had determined to seize the queen of Scots and turn out Lord 
James and the other heretics that govern, The plan, however, was 
discovered and he (Huntly) was arrested, and as they led him with 
his hands bound he fell from his horse and died of the fall. One of 
his sons and other Scotch catholics are still in prison. This has been 
announced in the Queen’s chapel, but is not knowu through any 
other channel, They say, also, that John O'Neil is armed and in 
the field against the earl of Sussex, to whom he sent word that he 
would rather be his free enemy than his subject friend, I am 
informed that a petition, which was presented to your Majesty on 
my behalf, praying that I might be paid about 4,000 ducats, the 
revenues for a year of the Archbishopric of Capua, which the duke 
of Alba granted to me when I was at Trent, has been refused on the 
ground that the revenues were restored to Cardinal Salmoneta who 
6wns the Archbishopric. If I knew how to pay the debts I have 
incurred here, entirely for your Majesty’s service and with no benefit 
to myself, I would not be importunate but would do now as I have done 
before, namely, sell and strip myself of my own property, but, as 
God is my witness, I have now nothing more to sacrifice or any 
means of succour, but that which comes from the gracious favour 
of your Majesty. What troubles me most is that I owe 6,000 
ducats here to good Englishmen. I beseech your Majesty to order 
this to be considered, and that, even though my services may be of 
little value, yet the will and intention are good. The payment I 
crave is justly owing to me, as it was granted by one who had full 
power to grant it. The revenues were legally and properly con- 
fiscated, and, if afterwards it was thought desirable to restore them, 
I ought not to be the loser, especially as by the treaty of peace your 
Majesty was not bound to restore personal property, and if you had 
been much more would have to be restored than this, If it was 
necessary to reward the Cardinal for his disservice, it surely is not 
just to despoil me who have faithfully done my duty. 

J have incurred these debts in matters so necessary and vital to 
the service of God and your Majesty that it would have been a 
violation of my duty not to have incurred them, and to this must 
be added that I have to maintain the title of bishop and of 
ambassador of your Majesty, and my extraordinary expenses during 


_ the last four years have been very large. It is therefore excusable 


if I have had to spend more than your Majesty has sent me for 
maintenance, as I have done so in the full belief that I should be 
maid what I thousht was owing to me. I am forced to trouble 
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your Majesty with this account to the extent even of importunity, 
in order that you may know the state I am in, and command me to 
be helped, because, although I only aspire to serve, I do not wish 
to die in debt if I can help it. The man Luis Hernialde, about 
whom I wrote last week, went mad in such good earnest at last 
that he took the dagger of a man who was with*him here in my 
house and gave himself a stab in the belly of which he died. As 
the officers of the city would not have him in the prison, but 
contented themselves with taking his property away,I had him 
brought to my house to be taken care of, and here he ended as I 


. have said. His delusion was that he was to be sent to Spain to be 


22 Nov, 


tried.—London, 15th November 1562, ; 


196. The Same to the Sams, . . 


I wrote to your Majesty last week. Since then the French 
ambassador has been summoned by the Council. They gave 
him a reply to the protest he had presented and of which I sent 
your Majesty a translation. If there is time I will enclose copy 
of this reply for your Majesty’s information. The substance is that 
they are obstinate in the course they have commenced, but .never- 
theless I know that the ambassador has an autograph letter from 
the Queen-Mother to this Queen, and that the agreement is being 
discussed, the only real difficulty being, as I have said, the question 
of Calais. The other points are easy, and, if the prince of Condé’s 
affairs turn out badly, I expect they will agree about Calais, This 


-Queen would be content to leave Havre de Grace on being assured 


of the Guises and the queen of Scotland, and the religious question 
being scttled by the observance of the Edict of January. In the 
meanwhile she (Elizabeth) is showing a determination to stand firm, 
and is sending 2,000 more men to Havre de Grace. 

The Ambassador Smith writes great praises of Cardinal de Ferrara, 
and says he has broached the subject of a friendly settlement to him, 
at which the Queen appears to be not very well pleased as she does 
not wish any interference in her affairs on the part of the Pope’s 
ministers. There is a rumour here also that the Queen is going to 
send an ambassador of high rank to your Majesty, This is an 
artful move to arouse the suspicion of the French and keep the 
Catholics here in suspense. : : 

The Count de Montgomeri* has arrived here from Havre de Grace, 
summoned by the Queen in consequence of her suspicion of him 
through his wife and children having been arrested at Rouen, 
They tell him they will send in him charge of fresh troops to 
France, but I doubt if they let him go back so soon, If they 


_ do they will not keep him in Havre de Grace or trust him with 


anything important, Parliament opens after Twelfth Day without 
fail, Some of these gentlemen are holding meetings on the excuse 


’ of dining together, as is the custom here, and I understand they are 


discussing the succession to the throne, All the most moderate of 

thom incline to the son of Lady Margaret, those of the contrary 

opinion to the Earl of Huntingdon, but they say that the Queen 
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is fixed in the idea of their not naming anyone, and that 
have power to bequeath the succession. I do not know 
will decide, but I fancy they will never agree without s 
dissatisfied. She is, as usual, coy about the marriage, but nob 
standing this the hopes of Lord Robert are higher than ev 
the duke of Norfolk is, to all appearance, helping him 
There seems a close intimacy between them since their reconci 
I have approached several of the nobles in best ways I could 
to recommend to them in the name of your Majesty the in 
of religion, and begging them not to consent to so great a @ 
as the death of the bishops who are imprisoned in the 
Some have sent me favourable replies, but some of them ha 
sent word that the remedy lay with your. Majesty, who cany 
ought to use it, and that they for their part will do th 
when your Majesty orders, whatever it may be. I think 
all of this opinion although they dare not say so. Pies 
The man who killed himself the other day had 1,500 ducats to 
receive in Seville, of which I herewith enclose the warrant, The 
1,200 ducats he had here have been confiscated in consequi 
his having committed suicide, and although I tried to excusevth 
crime on the ground of his madness, I have not yet succeeded,” 
fact is he never allowed himself to be taken care of, although Ii 
came to himself at intervals and killed himself voluntarily, so that, . - 
really, there is no doukt his property can be confiscated for this, — 
besides the other crimes he committed. So far as the money here 
is concerned there is no help for it, as Cecil lays claim to it and 
the Queen’s Almoner. Some 250 dollars of it which are 0 
to your Majesty I might perhaps get from Cecil, although it 
be best not ask him for them, as he is difficult to approach on” 
matters concerning private people, and it is well to please him ~~~ 
in something, even though it be so small a matter as this— ~~ 
22nd November 1562. ee 


197. The Same to the Same. 


Four or five days since Moffatt went to visit Lord Rober 
told him to return when he was alone, which he did. . Whe 
were closeted together Lord Robert asked him how long 
since he had seen me, and one thing leading to another,-he to 
how sorry he was for the scandal which that servant of 
caused. He said that at first they had given some credit to 
he said, but that the Queen and Council were quite pers 
now that the fellow was a sordid knave who had told them: 
falsehoods, and he (Robert) therefore hoped that I would, fo: 
affront and be as friendly with him as I used to be. He told M 
to convey this to me with many courteous words of compl 
but forbade him expressly to mention the matter to anyon 
When I heard this I sent to reciprocate his courtesy and | 
ments. Iam quite sure that this proceeds from the Queen, 
am equally sure that there is nothing sincere about it. 
me that when he returned with my answer, and assured] 
I offered him my best services, Lord Robert said that 
know whether I would keep my promises, as he thought L 
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_ great partizan of the Pope's interests, and, if it were not for that, 


there was no person from whom the Queen would reccive greater 
pleasure. From this may well be inferred how little improvement 
3s likely to take place in affairs—-Loadon, 29th November 1562. 


198. The Same to the Same. - 


The other day a meeting of gentlemen was held at the earl of 
Arundel’s, where amongst others there attended the duke of 
Norfolk and his uacle the Lord Chamberlain. ‘The question of the 
succession was discussed, and [ understand they favoured Lady - 
Catharine, who is supported by the Duke, perhaps with the idea 
that one of his little daughters may in time be married to Lady 
Catharine’s son. The meeting lasted until two in the rnorning, and 
when the news of it came to the Queen’s ears titey say she wept 
with rage, and sent for the Karl and upbraided him greatly about it. 
I understand he told her that if she wanted to govern the country 
by passion he could assure her that the nobles would not allow her 
to do s». He referred to Huntingdon’s affair, which he does not 
approve of as it is supported by Lord Robert. 

She said she did not approve of it either. 

Since then the earl of Lennox has been liberated by the favour of 
the carl of Pembroke and Lord Robert, who are much against Lady 
Catharine. 

I think that the liberation of Lennox has two objects, first, to 
hinder Lady Catharine by providing a competitor, and secondly, to 
give a little satisfaction to the catholics who are desperate at Lady 
Margaret’s misery, and place all their hopes in the queen of Scots 
and the husband she may choose. By giving them some small hope 
that the succession may fall to Lady Margaret and her son they 
may cool somewhat towards the queen of Scots, All this is con- 
venient for the Queen, who wants to have the power to declare her 
own successor when she likes. I am not quite sure of my information. 
—London, 30th November 1562. 


199. The Samu to the Same. 


T send herewith the copy of reply given by the Queen to the 
representations and protest presented by the French ambassador 
recently. I was unable to enclose it, as I said in mine of the 22nd 
ultimo, as great efforts were made here to prevent me from obtaining 
it, and they went to the length even of getting the ambassador's 
word that he would not give me a copy. They are right in trying 
to hide it from people, as it isa most irrelevant docuinent, and in 
Some respects very prejudicial, especially where it says that those 
princes who do not approve of this Queen's action in France are 
her enemies, which is plainly directed at your Majesty. Notwith- 
standing all these vapourings and the preparations being made to 
send fresh ships, troops and munitions to Havre de Grace, and the 
diligence in obtaining money they are showing in all possible ways, 
they are trying to"keep the peace negotiations on foot, and there 
is no doubt that the conditions which 1 set forth in my previous 
letter would be very acceptable to this Queen. I snid recently in a 
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despatch to your Majesty that the Queen-Mother had written’ an 
autograph letter to this Queen, which had been delivered to herby 
the French ambassador. I have since heard that it is not true that 
the Queen-Mother wrote the letter herself. The fact is that the: 
Ambassador Smith, either persuaded by the Cardinal de Ferrata: or 
instructed by his mistress, spoke with the Queen-Mother on the day 
she left Rouen for Paris, and proposed that negotiations for peace 
should be opened. He says that he found her very well disposed 
towards it, and desirous that this Queen should send some persona; 
to interpose between the King and the prince of Condé, and told: 
him that she would write to this Queen about it. This having been 
repeated it was magnified into the statement which I heard ‘and 
transmitted to your Majesty that the autograph letter had actually 
come. In conversation since with the French ambassador he tells 
me that the Queen-Mother only writes to him to the effect that 
Smith had spoken to her and proposed peace, which she at once 
agreed to, on condition that the terms were such as to be acceptable 
to the King, her son. In addition to this she (the Queen-Mother) 
says that Smith had requested permission to send a man to the 
prince of Condé, but that this had been refused, and he was told 
that if he wished to write to Orleans he should hand his letters to 
Seeretary Bordin, who would send them by a herald. She concluded 
by saying that Smith had urged her greatly to write to this Queen, 
requesting her to intervene in the interests of peace if she desired 
that these tumults in France should be settled in a friendly way 
zather than by warfare. The Ambassador says that the Queen- 
Mother replied that she had no reason to write to this Queen on 
that or any other subject until the latter had withdrawn her troops 
from Normandy and evacuated the fortress of Havre de Grace. She 
would, however, certainly listen to any proposals the Queen had to 
make, and would give them every consideration, always on the 
understanding that the proposals were directed to the interests of 
herson, From what Smith wrote the Queen’s Council have sent a 
secretary of the Council named Somers to the French ambassador 
to ask him whether he had a Jetter from the Queen-Mother to the 
Queen, or instructions to treat of the proposed agreement and the 
sending of a personage to France. The Ambassador replied that he 
had neither, but simply an advice of what Smith had proposed, and 
showed some of the paragraphs of his Mistress’ letter on the subject, 
whereat he says Somers was much astonished, and they have not 
said anything to him since. However it may be, my own opinion is* 
that both of these Queens would like to come to an agreement, and 
if they do not stick on the question of Calais, which is a troublesome 
one, I do not believe the other points will present any difficulty, as 
I have already told your Majesty. I hear also that there are 
certain disputes between this Queen and the prince of Conde, and 
Monitgomeri has gone back much aggrieved and scandalised at the 
scant courtesy he met with here. It happened that as soon as he’ 
arrived here one of his servants walking in the streets killed an 
Englishman, for which he was taken to prison. The dispute having 
arisen out of insulting words used by the Frenchman and the English- 
man towards their respective countries it is surprising what a 
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strong feeling was caused on both sides, and if the christian King 
agrees with his rebellious subjects without the intervention of the 
queen of England—which is quite probable if it be true that’ the 
prince of Condé is on bad terms with this Queen—I do not see how 
she can persevere in her enterprise, or come to an agreement without 
damaging her prestige. But thos2 who rule here Care nothing about 
this so long as they can keep heresy afoot in France, by which 
means they think, in the long run, to compass all they desire. 


This week Lord Robert wrote to M. de D’Anville, son of the 
constable of France, telling him that if-he would come here and 
the Constable was willing to make an honourable peace he was sure 
the Queen would be pleased. I think that, apart from other designs, 
this is directed at the separation of the Constable from his friendship 
with the duke of Guise. The letter was taken by a German 
captain named Dees, the companion' of a certain Christopher 
Prandhomme, who was arrested at Valenciennes lately, respecting 
whom I have written to the duchess of Parma, telling her what I 
hear. Both of them came here lately with the pretext of serving 
Lord Robert and the Queen, and I think they do so but with small 
benefit to the interests of your Majesty or to the cause of the French 
Catholics. 


They have news here this week that the English, having gone out 
of Havre de Grace to prevent the troops of the Rheingraf from 
constructing a fort near that place, the French fell upon them, and 
it is said inflicted great injury, hundreds of English peing killed. 
As a counterpoise ‘to this bad news Cecil publishes that the Prince 
of Condé had entered into Corbeille, routing and taking prisoner 
Marshal St. André with 4,000 men he had there. The Catholics 
here are very disconsolate at the news, 


The French ambassador tells me that this Queen is sending to 
Antwerp for money, and although he did not say it in so many 
words, 1 think they are aggrieved that she should be allowed to 
raise money in your Majesty’s dominions, and he is quite scandalised 
to see that they have compelled seven or eight Flemish ships bound 
to Bordeaux and to Spain to discharge their cargoes of wheat here 
to grind into flour for the supply of Havre de Grace. In this 
matter, however, he knows I have done all I could to prevent the 
discharge, and that the injury is done to merchants who are your 
Majesty's vassals. 


The earl of Lennox is at Sion House with his wife, and it seems 
that his release from the castle was rather a change of prison than 
a liberation. Arthur Pole has confessed that he was going to France 
with the view of serving the Guises, so that if the queen of Scotland 
should inherit this kingdom she might give him the dukedom of 
Clarence, which he claims to be entitled to: This is the meaning of 
the passage in the Queen’s reply, copy of which is enclosed, speaking 
of the Guises having an understanding with rebels and enemies of 
the Crown in this,country. 

The Marquis Treasurer is about to resign both his treasurership 
and his office as Councillor, as he says that on two subjects of grave 
importance they have rejected his advice, and he is not willing that 
they should reject it a third time. He and others are deeply 
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dissatisfied. I think these Catholic gentlemen are arranging between 
them how they can defeat the proposals which are to be made in 
the present Parliament, and of which they do not approve, and I 
believe they will content themselves with trying to prevent any 
more ,jharm being done than is already effected, as they say they 
have ‘not strength enough, though they lack not the will, both to 
remedy existing evils and prevent further ill being done. They are. 
awaiting the issue of events in France between hope and fear in 
great suspense of mind. 

The ships which are being fitted out will be told off, five of them 
to guard the coast from Cornwall to the Isle of Wight, and from 
thence to the Downs four more. The other two with two small 
vessels will sail next week for Guinea, notwithstanding the repre- 
sentations made here on behalf of the king of Portugal respecting 
these expeditions — London, 6th December 1562. 


200. Bishop QuaDRA to CARDINAL DE GRANVELLE. 


One evening I went to speak to Cecil as a neighbour and unan- 
nounced for the purpose of begging his help for a peor man, 
caught him unaware in his study, and found that he had a large 
portrait of Count Egmont there. Tcould see he was vexed that 
[had caught him red-handed in this way, and when I asked him 
whose portrait it was (and I really did not know) he seemed some- 
what confused, as he told me that it had been given to him, I did 
not like to see it where it was, for by putting this fact together - 
with other little things they are saying in the streets, I am made 
rather anxious and cannot refrain from mentioning it to you— 
London, 13th December 1562. 


201, SratemMENT of NICOLAS DE Lacpa-VERDE, a Biscay mariner, 
master of the ship “Nuestra Senora de Sesto,” giving an 
account of his having taken tefuge from bad weather in 
the port of Falmouth and being there attacked, and the 
ship captured by the pirate Timberleg (Francis Le Clerque). 
Gives evidence of having heard Timberleg’s men give an 
account of other piracies they had committed, and of his 
having seen other ships attacked by the same pirates. 


202. Bishop Quapra to the Kina. 

I wrote your Majesty the news here on the 4th instant, and since 
then the Queen’s Council, under the pretext that a man who had 
fired a harquebuss at one of the servants of the Vidame de Chartres 
had sought refuge in my house, have brought to a head what they 
have long been hankering to do, namely, to try to turn me out of 
the kingdom by ill-treatment or, at all events, to disarm me from 
opposing them during this Parliament. The dispute in question was 
between two foreigners (both the assailant and the man attacked 
being Italians). The servant of the Vidame was not wounded, and 
it is manifestly clear that I did not want the malefactor in my 
house, but, on the contrary, the very nloment he entered by one door 
Thad him turned out by another, and in the end he did not escape, 
but was captured and sent to prison. 

During’ the four years I have been here no criminal of any sort 
whatever has eutered my house, nor have I had the slightest dispute 
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with the officers of justice, but, notwithstanding all these facts, they 
have seized upon this pretext for turning me out of this house. 
They sent to demand the surrender of the malefactor, and when 
they were informed that he was not in the house, and had not been 
allowed to take refuge in it, they again sent the marshal to tell me 
it was the Queen’s will that I should give up th8 keys of all the 
house doors,—both those leading to the street and those to the river 
and the garden,—to the custodian in order that he might render an 
account of all those who went in and out. This custodian is an 
Englishman and a very great heretic. For three years past he has 
cen in this house with no other duty than to spy out those who 
came to see me for the purpose of accusing them, and I have put up 
with it all during this long time, although at great inconvenience to 
myself, so as to avoid having disputes with them on a matter of 
this description. When, however, the marshal made his demand 
T answered him that for 30 years the ambassadors here had been 
allowed to reside in the royal houses, nearly all those sent by 
the late Emperor and your Majesty having done so, and they had 
invariably been accustomed to hold the keys of the houses wherein 
they lived. J said it was not right that an innovation should be 
made in my case after my four years’ residence here, especially on so 
slight a pretext as this matter, in which I was not at all to blame, 
and, considering that this is the first case of the sort that has 
happened since I have been here, it cannot be said that my 
house is habitually a refuge for criminals. I would, however, go and 
give the Queen an account of the affair, which I endeawoured to do. 

Notwithstanding all this, on the following day, which was 
Twelfth-day, at the hour when certain people were coming hither to 
hear Mass, some locksmiths were sent, without any respect or 
consideration, to change the locks aud keys on the doors and hand 
the new keys to the custodian. I again sent, requesting an audience ~ 
of the Queen, but she replied that the was very busy, and I was to 
say what I wanted to say to the Council, and consequently I had an 
interview with them on the 7th instant. I told them what had 
occurred in my house, and that it was of such a character as to 
touch my honour and your Majesty's dignity, since the desire of the 
Queen to imprison me in my own house made the latter seem much 
more like a jail than a residence, and I requested them either to 
restore the keys to me, as I had always had them, or else to find me 
another suitable lodging where I could go about my business freely, 
and without guards over me, as nobody entered my house or 
discussed matters therein which were not to the interest of the 
Queen. They consulted: what answer they would give me, and 
replied through Cecil, in a very long discourse, the substance of 
which was that the Queen did not desire that I should remain 
longer in her house, and that she would provide me with another 
such as could be obtained. ‘The reasons why they took the house 
from me, besides the fact of the criminal having taken refuge there, 
were many and, important. First, because conspiracies had been 
hatched there against the Queen’s interest, of which I was the prime 
mover and fomenier, as had been proved by the persuns who had 
been themselves concerned in them, giving me to understand, with 
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much circumlocution, that they referred to Arthur Pole. In 
addition to this, all the papists in London came by water here to 
Mass, and at night it was the resort of all the bad, discontented and 
disaffected men in the kingdom. That what John O'Neil was doing 
in Ireland was entirely by my persuasion, and that I was the 
mainstay and foundation of all the attacks made against the Queen 
under the pretext of liberty in matters of religion. Cecil ran on 80 
in this way that he went so far as to say that if the Queen had not | 
prevented it, which she had only done by dint of much trouble, the 
populace would have committed violence towards me, and not a man 
of my household would have been left alive. I answered him that 
so far as regarded the malefactor this was the first time in this 
country that such a thing had happened to me, and that I had done 
everything that was possible for me to do in the matter, not consenting 
to the man’s remaining a single moment in the house, and, very far 
from resisting in any way the entrance of the Queen's officers into the 
house I had offered to allow them to search the premises if they wished. 
With regard to the conspiracy which they say they can so clearly 
prove I told them that I had not the slightest idea, and could not 
imagine to what they alluded, but I could assure them that nothing 
to the Queen’s detriment had ever been planned in my house, and 
no person in the world could truthfully say that such had been 
done. Anything to the contrary that they might have heard was an 
invention and a lie. 

With regard to certain persons attending Mass, I did not know of 
or believe that anybody came but your Majesty's vassals and people 
who had a perfect right to come, and, whoever were the persons who 
were in the habit of visiting my house, they were honest people and * 
he had no right to speak of them in the terms he had used. Finally, 
with regard to his vapourings about the people of London being 
indignant against me, and that if it had -not been for the Queen and 
the respect owing to her house they would have attacked me, I 
assured him that whatever he said of this sort would not frighten 
me, as I was a servant of your Majesty and an affectionate adherent 
of the Queen, and I did not care for mobs or Councils. I said it was 
not I that went about plotting revolts in other people’s countries, 
although the ambassadors and emissaries of other princes, who were 
well known, did so, but that your Majesty was not in the habit of 
doing your business in that way. As for the question of religion, T 
did not make it a cloak for other affairs as he said, but treated it in 
a, way that was becoming in me and my position, conforming with 
the rules of the Universal Church to which I belong, as does your 
Majesty and the rest of the christian princes. We came to words, 
somewhat at this point, in the course of which some of those present 
showed themselves more violent and angry than others. Cecil 
repeated séveral times that I might do my worst, but that the Queen 
would take such steps that she would fear nobody, and other imper- 
tinences of that sort. I was not at all disconcerted or annoyed at 
anything they said, because, although, their manner of saying it was 
enough to make me or anyone else angry, I saw that it was nothing 
but a puff of wind. With regard to Arthur Pole’s conspiracy your 
Majesty knows that from the first.day I said it was an empty 
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business and that I had tefused to Jend an ear to his foolishness, and 
this is the simple truth. Nevertheless, I cannot but confess that I 
think these people here are carrying their nonsense very far, and are 
in a fair way to lose their heads altogether. They have thought 
well to begin by turning me out of this house which they had 
decided upon long ago, as I can prove, and to offey me this incivility 
on the eve of the meeting of Parliament both to dishearten the 
Catholics who come hither from all parts of the kingdom and to 
encourage the heretics and also because they feared that this house 
which from its being a thoroughfare offers great facilities for the 
secret admittance of many different persons, might be used by me to 
arrange some plot against them of which they go in great fear, and 
with ample reason. Besides this, the heretics are so perfectly furious 
to see that I keep these Catholics together with some amount of unity 
that they cannot bear it and the Chancellor said the other day that 
whilst I was here the Queen need not expect to establish her autho- 
rity and religion in the country. As regards what Cecil says about 
the indignation of the people against me and the possibility of some 
violence being shown me in my house, this is quite true, because 
since the commencement of the present war in France and the 
demonstrations made against the heretics in Paris the preachers here 
in every sermon incite the people to behead the papists, and Cecil 
himself and his gang never say anything else. If they dared I 
believe they would behead every Catholic in the country, but the 
godly ones are many and would sell their lives dearly if it were to 
come to this. I say nothing of London, for it certainly it is the 
worst place in the kingdom and, although I am nof afraid, yet I 
must state, out of consideration for your Majesty’s service, that if 
they give me a residence within the city it is extremely probable 
that, however reserved my people may be, some scandal may happen 
any day which may result in serious consequences. I shall try to 
get a residence more likely to free me from these inconveniences, but 
as it is for them to find me a place, I must put up with what they 
give me and bear what they do to me until I receive letters from 
your Majesty giving orders as to what is to be done in the matter. 
They told me tinally that it must be understood that if I did any- 
thing outside of my functions as ambassador the Queen would take 
steps in accordance with what the laws of the land provided, and by 
these Laas I should be judged, and if they had refrained from putting 
this into execution at once it was only out of the respect they wished 
to show to your Majesty. All this was said with the greatest 
violence and excitement imaginable, and although I did not fail to 
reply to them as they deserved, thank God I kept myself quite free 
from heat or anger, because I knew that what Cecil aimed at was to 
make me lose my temper so as to incense the Queen the more. The 
affair is already public talk, and those well affected to your Majesty's 
interests and others are much scandalised thereat, as it is held to be 
almost a declaration of enmity, and many persons have sent to 
condole with me who are grieved te see things at this pass and your 
Majesty so far off. 

They tell me about Ireland that John O'Neil is quite in earnest 
in his dispute with the earl of Sussex and is determined not to obey 
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the English, and these folka here think that this arises from my 
having advised him to this cffect. The truth is that I always 
refused to speak to him, and it will never be found that I have 
advised or exhorted him in any matter of this sort. Troops are 
being raised to send against him and I cannot believe that he is 
acting’ without some sort of support somewhere. 

T have just learnt that the Queen wrote yesterday to her Ambasss- 
dor at Madrid ordering him to inform your Majesty of all that had 
passed with me here and to beg your Majesty to recall me. Their 
good conscience carries them so far that they have instructed the 
Ambassador to say that the firing the harquebuss at the Vidame of 
Chartres’ man was by my connivance. I cannot express regret that 
your Majesty should be requested to do as I want, but I am quite 
astounded to see the obstinacy with which they persist in pedeeing 
such nonsense to be reported, and imputing to me treasons ani 
homicide. A friend of mine amongst them sends me a letter, of 
which I enclose copy, by which will be seen how virtuously and 
truly things are discussed in this Council. I think of sending my 
secretary this week to Madrid that he may, as an eye-witness, 
report what has passed. 

He will also be able to explain the state of things here. 


Enclosure : Latin. 

The Lords of the Council wrote very bitterly to Challoner yester- 
day respecting the recent communications between your Lordship 
and them. It seems that they have instructed Challoner to strongly 
represent to his Catholic Majesty your Lordship’s perversity (as they 
call it) and to demand your recall. Many of them gossip of the 
recent violence committed in your house as if your Lordship yourself 
had perpetrated it, all this being with the sole object of discrediting 
and humiliating your Lordship. Pray burn this note—London, 
10th January 1563. . 


208. A True Sratement of the ConrerENcE held by the 
REVEREND FatHeR Don ALVARO DE LA QUADRA, 
Ambassador of the Most Serene CaTuouic Kina, Xe, 
with the Lorps and other MemBsrs of the CouNncit of 
the Most SERENE QUEEN OF ENGLAND, and the REPLY 
given by the said Lorps to the AMBASSADOR respecting 
the Marrers proposed by him on the 7th January 1563.* 


First the afore-mentioned Ambassador said that he came to make 
known certain things which had recently happened to him, in 
consequence of which he felt somewhat aggrieved. He desired to | 
know whether their Lordships were cognisant of these things being 
done or consented thereto, and related the occurrences as follows :— 

Yesterday there came to the house where the Ambassador lodges, 
which he confesses belongs to her Majesty, some servants of Her 
Majesty’s household accompanied by the keeper of the said hovse 
and put new locks on the principal doors, after which they handed 
the keys to the said keeper. On being asked by what authority 





* Se also the English account of this interview (Calendar of State Papers (Foreign), 
7th January 1563). 
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they did this they replied, by order of Her Majesty’s Council of 
State, and the said Ambassador therefore desires to know whether 
this act was done by order of their Lordships or not. They 
answered that they had ordered a new lock to be put on the - 
back door leading to the river and no other, and they had also 
ordered the said keeper to see that this door*was locked every 
night, but to hold himself in readiness with all diligence, whenever 
the door was locked, to open it if required by the said Ambassador 
or his servants, exactly in the same way as the other keepers or 
porters of Her Majesty ave ordered to do in her own palace: that 
there was ample reason for this order supplied by the Ambassador 
himself, and that it was done with no intention of offending either 
him or his people. 

The Ambassador having heard thus much suid also that the said 
keeper had come into the kitchen of the house and threatened the 
servants that he would take away the water from the conduit that 
serves it, and as these things seemed to the Ambassador rather 
strange, he had reflected that perhaps they arose from a disastrous 
accident that had occurred in the said house two days since, which 
he confessed had caused him considerable sorrow, and he desired to 
relate to the lords of the Council how it had happened. 

On Monday night last, he the said Ambassador, was in his chamber 
with the French ambassador passing the time in play, when he heard 
a great noise at the door of the said chamber, and on going out to 
see what it was, he found a young lad, the servant of another young 
man named Alfonso Bolognes, who is a guitar player ag court, calling 
out for help and that they were murdering him, and other words of 
great alarm. The Ambassador told him to calm himself and say 
what had happened, and he related that he had come to the door 
of the house with an Italian captain named Mazines who had 
followed him ,into the house and wanted to take him. Seeing 
therefore that the disturbance was between an Italian and the said 
youth, and desirous that the noise should cease, as the French 
ambassador was in the chamber, the Ambassador ordered his major- 
domo to investigate the matter and quiet the parties. But the youth 
was not content with this and kept appealing to the Ambassador 
to save him, and whilst this was going on the majordomo told him 
the particulars of the affair as follows. That this Italian youth 
had shot a pistol-harquebuss at the other Italian at the door 
of the house and had missed him, whereupon he had been 
pursued into the interior of the house by the Italian and others, 
The ambassador being anxious to get rid of him told the majordomo 
to take him and turn him out of the house. This was immediately 
done. This, said the Ambassador, was the way he understood the 
matter at the time, but since then, by the light of better information, 
he had learnt that the youth had acted so badly after he entered his 
house that he had had no desire to excuse him or speak in his favour 
in any way, which indeed he had never done in any similar case. 
After this the Marshal of the court, with a gentleman named Cobham, 
went to the Afnbassador from the Queen and required him to 
surrender the malefactor, and the Ambassador told them that he had 
already gone, as the majordomo informed him, in a boat from the 
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water-gate. After this thc Marshal and Cobham came back from the 
court bringing with them the keeper of the house, and requested the 
Ambassador in the Queen’s name to deliver to the keeper the keys of 
the door which leads to the river. It did not appear right to the 
Ambassador that this should be done, considering that ever since he 
had lived there for a period of three years the keys had remained 
in his possession and considering also that he was the king of Spain’s 
ambassador and had enjoyed the house by favour of the Queen. He 
also said that since he had lived there no person could allege that 
either he or his had misused the house in any way unless indeed one 
matter might be objected, namely, last summer, when a quarrel took 
place between the soldiers of Captain Saulea and certain others 
who were in company with some of the ambassador's servants during 
which one of the soldiers was wounded, and the Ambassador ordered 
his wounds to be dressed. He therefore requested the said lords of 
the Council to allow him the enjoyment of the said house under the 
same conditions as heretofore, because if the keeper of the house (of 
whom he desired to say no harm) was to hold the keys of that door 
it would appear as if he, the ambassador, were a prisoner. If how- 
ever he could not have the house as freely as hitherto he begged 
that for the rest of the time he had to remain here he at least might 
have another house fit for his rank, seeing that truly, but for popular 
opinion, this house was not suitable for his purpose, he being weakly 
and ailing, as it is so damp and close to the water. : 

Having thus finished the heads of his proposition he concluded 
by requesting a reply, which was already prepared, as the whole 
business had been previously considered, so that one of the members 
in the name of them all gave the answer almost in the following 
form :— : 

Sir Ambassador. These gentlemen have heard your complaints 
of certain alleged inconveniences and your demand for redress 
thereof, and have directed me to give you their reply, which, as 
it will be necessary in it to touch on many matters that will not 
he agreeable to you, I beg you will accept as the answer of all, as 
in fact it is. Your Lordship complains of certain innovations made 
in the locks placed on the doors of your house, and of the orders 
given that the keys should be delivered to the keeper, and also of 
the latter having threatened to take away the water from the 
kitchen, and your Lordship thinks that these matters may be caused 
by the daring act committed by the Italian who took refuge in 
your house, and whose crime your Lordship has described in such 
a way as to diminish as much as possible its enormity. Your Lord- 
ship certainly was partly right in saying that this atrocious offence 
was the cause, but first be good enough to hear the order of the 
affair from beginning to end, which will be fully proved by 
witnesses and will not be denied by the offender himself, and 
your Lordship will not deny in reason that we were fully justified 
in doing what we did and even more. This said bad man who 
eseaped through your house is an Jtalian named Andreas, who, it 
is true, was for some time a servant*of Alfonso, as you said, but 
had been dismissed for more than a month from his house for 
certain swindling and pilferings This Andreas is a man who 
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has been banished from his own country, as is public and notorious 
all over Italy, for two murders similar ‘to that which he attempted 
on'this occasion. It is known, as he himself confesses it, that this 
Andreas after his dismissal by his master usually went to your 
house for his meat and drink, and, on the day when he committed 
this crime, he sallied from your house after dihing there and sat 
at the street door and walked before it from one o’clock in the day 
until five in the afternoon, when he discharged the pistol at the 
Italian captain who passed him on the highway to the palace. The 
Captain is not only a servant of the Queen and her pensioner, but 
also, as the homicide himself confesses, 2 man who never gave him 
any cause of offence. This Andreas, as has been said, seated at the 
door of your house secretly and suddenly fired his pistol without 
saying a word, and, from the fact of thé captain having continued 
walking, the motion of his body saved his life, as the bullet, missing 
his body, passed between his side and his left arm piercing his cape 
and doublet, which were burnt by reason of the nearness of the 
firearm. The bullet glanced to the other side of the street into a 
shop and came very near to killing another man—an honest English- 
man—grazing his shoulder, and thus by the grace of God the lives 
of both were spared. As soon as the murderer had fired his pistol, 
not knowing whether he had killed the Captain or not, he leaped up 
and fled with all the haste he could into your great hall, whither 
the Captain with his drawn sword in his hand, with many 
neighbours from the street and the keeper of your house followed 
him as far as the door of the hall, which, however, was shyt 
against them. The officers of justice then arrived, and on summoning 
the offender, a great crowd of your servants sallied out armed 
with halberds, partisans and naked swords, and denied that any such 
person had entered the house. The Italian captain who was the 
only person armed, he having his drawn sword, wanted to force 
his way ‘through them to seek his assailant but the officers of - 
justice and the neighbours, who had no weapons of any kind, 
prevented him from doing so in order to save his life-and made 
him turn back. When your servants saw this they, with their 
halberds and partisans, pursued them all to the outer gate into 
the street, which gate they defended at the point of their weapons, 
refusing to allow the murderer to be brought out. Thereupon the 
neighbours and the officers of justice came to the court protesting 
loudly by way of complaint against the aforesaid injury and 
demanding justice in the arrest of the offender. They also 
petitioned her Majesty that your Lordship might be lodged else- 
where as they had several times been disturbed by similar kinds 
of quarrels amongst your people and others that resorted there. 
There were others amongst the neighbours who said that they 
knew the man who had fired the pistol, as they had seen him 
frequenting the house constantly for some time past, and had 
noticed him at the street door all that afternoon, and witnessed 
him in the act of firing the pistol and entering the house, and even 
mentioned his name. This is a description of the crime, and, 
although similar things have been seen in other countries, such as 
Italy and elsewhere, yet in this realm of England the like has never 
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been heard of before and, please God, will never be thought of again ; 
especially as the crime was committed openly by daylight and the 
criminal had the audacity to enter the very house of the Sovereign 
jn the occupation of an Ambassador, knowing that it was a privileged 
place and would protect such a base murderer, as he was in his own 
consciehce and in the eye of God. This dispute having been 
represented to certain lords of the Council and reached the ears of 
her Majesty it was decided to send for the malefactor, and this 
was the first message mentioned by your Lordship as being 
delivered by the Marshal and Cobham to whom you declined to 
deliver the murderer. The lords were informed, on the return of 
the messengers, both by their statement and your Lordship’s reply, 
that the delinquent had been with you in your own chamber after 
he had committed the crime, and that your steward had conveyed the 
man out by the back door leading to the river notwithstanding the 
Marshal’s demand, and moreover that two boatmen had awaited him 
for two or three hours outside, your water-gate. This they thought 
was behaviour on your Lordship’s part very unbecoming in an 
ambassador and an extremely unjust proceeding to take place in the 
Queen’s own house, so near as it is to the royal palace, and for the 
behoof of so heinous and notorious a malefactor. For this reason the 
Marshal and Cobham were sent a second time taking with them the 
custodian of the said house to request that the keys of the back 
door by which the criminal had escaped should be delivered to the 
said custodian, who had orders to attend diligently on your Lordship 
oy your people at any hour he might be required to let you in or 
out, exactly in the same way that the Qucen’s porters do here in the 
palace for the lords of the Council, and this message was the first 
matter upon whicl a complaint could be founded. The second (upon 
which your Lordship enlarged first in order although it was in fact 
subsequent to the acts already related) refers to the alleged visit of 
the Queen’s officers to put new locks to the doors, the keys of which 
were to be delivered to the custodian of the house; and we will now 
state the matter as it took place, premising that your Lordship was 
prudent in complaining of this first as otherwise you would havé 
heard of it from us, considering that not two hours since we received 
a very grievous petition from the custodian of the said house, who 
dares not leave his abode for fear of your servants. It is quite true 
that the officers were sent to put a new lock on the back door only 
that leads to the water, as your Lordship refused to deliver the key 
to the custodian in order that he might keep the door locked at night. 
They however had no orders to put a lock on any other door, as we 
have already said, and we do not think it can be proved that they 
did so. The truth is that the workmen complained that your major- 
domo and servants were ready to fight with then when they went 
to put the lock on, and they say they went in fear for their lives. 
It is also a fact that this very day at eleven o'clock your servants 
entered the abode of the said custodian (keeper) with weaponsin their ~ 
hands and threatened him in such a way that he dared not oppose 
them for fear for his life. With regard to your Lordship’s complaint 
about the threat of the custodian (keeper) that he would cut off the 
water outside the kitchen, the following are the facts. Yesterday 
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afternoon. your servants used the conduit in your kitchen in such 
a way that as this conduit is on a lower level than that outside the 
hall they deprived the latter of water, and by shutting the doors of 
the hall prevented the custodian (keeper) and the pens, who 
were in the habit of getting water from the upper conduit and the 
river, from getting at the said conduit or passing. by the hall to the 
banks of the river as they were accustomed, and from this no doubt 
arose the words of the custodian which your Lordship calls threats. 
Since your Lordship has thought fit to enlarge upon your assertion 
that during the period you have oceupied the said house nothing has 
ever been done that could give any sort of offence, we deeply regret 
that this unfortunate accident has given occasion for us to enter into 
an account of certain other matters, which out of reverence and 
consideration for the office your Lordship bears as Ambassador of the 
Catholic King, the good brother of her Majesty the Queen, have 
hitherto been passed over in silence and consigned to oblivion. 

Tt is a notorious fact that by the back door leading to the water 
there has been for a long time past public access to your house given 
to a great number of persons, subjects of her Majesty the Queen both 
citizens of London and elsewhere, who come every Sunday and feast 
day to hear your Mass, which has been a means of keeping them 
obstinate in their disobedience and disregard for the laws of this 
realm. In order that these persons might not be recognised when 
they resorted to your house on such days the doors of the hall 
towards the street are closed and the custodian himself detained 
outside. Besides this (which is a matter of no sinall moment for 
your Lordship to answer) it can be proved that certain traitors, who 
a short time ago conspired against the Queen, her throne and this 
realm, resorting to your house by means of this back door, have 
been encouraged by you, and by your advice, as they contess, have 
entered into their treason. To speak plainly, it is believed that, 
under cover of religion your Lordship is the cause of a large number 
of her Majesty's subjects being disposed to sedition and disobedience 
who otherwise would have been good and loyal. If your Lordship 
has not already been informed that this is the generally accepted 
opinion of the majority of her Majesty’s loyal subjects of all 
ranks, it is only for lack of someone to give you a true account of 
the bad light in which your proceedings are regarded, and certainly 
but for the respect owing to her Majesty your Lordship would have 
been informed of it before this. 

Your Lordship has referred to an affray which took place in the 
month of August before the door of your house between three 
English soldiers and certain others who you say were only in 
company with some of your servants. This matter also, out of 
respect for you, was passed over at the time although a laxge number 
of her Majesty’s servants were greatly discontented, aud particularly 
the neighbours who live near your house, to see the poor men so 
manifestly ill-treated and wounded almost to death without any 
punishment being dealt out to the offenders. To prove that the affray 
was caused by yéur own servants purposely we can show you letters 
written in Spanish by one of your people, either your secretary or some 
person of equal position, speaking in approbation of the affair and 
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glorifying over its successful issue whilst boasting that the murmurs 
about it are pacified with some flagons of wine and saying other 
opprobrious words abusing this country. To bring my address to an 
end, with a reply to your demand, her Majesty the Queen, understanding 
that her house has been dilapidated and damaged since you have 
lived there both as regards the lead, glass, iron, doors, boards and 
others fixtures, intends to repair it properly, as it is so important a 
residence and so near the royal palace. She has therefore instructed 
her officers to inspect it, which they have done, and found the said 
house marvellously damaged, although without imputing it to your 
Lordship but to your household, and we have therefore decided to 
provide you with another house suitable and adequate to your rank. 


To conclude, these gentlemen expressly desire me to say that they 
can perfectly well make a distinction between your acts as ambassador, 
in which your duty is to uphold the amity between our lord the 
King and our lady the Queen, and your partial acts which only tend 
to the diminution and injury of that amity. With regard to the first 
it is our intention to treat you with all honour and respect due to 
such a minister, and to use every effort to maintain the present 
friendship between the sovereigns, however much your Lordship 
(perchance) may be disposed to hinder it. In your other important 
acts, which do not regard the service of our lord the King, you must 
not expect to have privilege as ambassador, although in the present 
affair of this murderer we have shown you more favour than any of 
the gentlemen sitting at this table would receive if they were accused 
of being accessories of crime by resisting the course of justice and 
aiding the criminal to escape. 

Here the Councillor, who acted as spokesman, paused, but some of 
the others wished the Ambassador to be told what the Queen had 
also been informed of the conferences and intelligence that bad taken 
place between the Ambassador and a certain Irish lord called Shan 
O'Neil, who is a rebel against the Queen, and, although the Ambassador 
denies that Shan O'Neil has ever been in his house, which however 
the lords could easily disprove, yet he could not deny that he had 
frequently conversed with a eaptain (chaplain?) of Shan O’Neil, 
who is also known to the lords as a traitor, and by his means the 
Ambassador had given to Shan O’Neil bad advice to persevere in his 
evil andrebellious purpose. 


When they had finished the Ambassador said that as many of these 
matters were of great importance he requested leave to reply in part 
in his defence and spoke as follows: 

First, putting aside the novelty of the said crime which had hitherto 
never been seen or heard of in the country, and also refraining from 
speaking of the Italian who attempted the crime, he wished to reply 
for himself on certain points, and called God to witness whether 
it was true that he had ever committed anything against the 
Queen or the tranquillity of her kingdom unless it were in matters 
of religion in which not only was he contrary to their opinion, 
but it seemed to him good and praiseworthy that he should be 
so. In this matter, even, he had done nothing except what the 
King approved of. As certain things had been imputed to him he 
said he desired to reply to the most important, which not only 
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touched him but also his lord the King, as everything he had done 
had been by the orders of his Majesty, and he was sure would be 
accepted by him. When they accused him of being an evil minister 
in giving advice to those who weré conspiring against the Queen, 
he said that this seemed to him to a certain extent a reproach against 
his master the King. He was at once answeréd that this line of 
argument might be dispensed with as there was no one there who 
spoke or thought of his Majesty otherwise than with all due respect 
and honour and the faults laid to the Ambassador’s charge were his 
own acts, for which the Queen was sure the King her good brother 
would be much offended with him when he knew of them, as she 
was determined to inform him seeing that in past times no ambassador - 
had ever performed such bad offices in the kingdom. To this the 
Ambassador replied that this was no fault of his, but rather of the 
times which made him and his proceedings appear bad. This he 
repeated twice over, and was told that the fault was certainly his 
own, and not that of the times, because in years past, when the Emperor 
Charles V. and King Henry VIII, both of glorious memory, reigned 
together for a long period, and between whom, both on religious and 
other matters, not a little difference existed ; ‘and again in the time 
of the said Emperor and King Edward VI, when there was as much 
division in religion as now the Emperor’s ambassadors here always 
fulfilled their duty in a different manner and without interfering in 
other affairs, in religion or indeed in anything but what belonged 
strictly to their dealings with the Kings and lords of this country, 
They therefore incurred no blame or general scandal of this sort, but 
were esteemed, beloved and respected. The Ambassador said he 
marvelled greatly to know why he was accused, and as for showing 
favour to conspirators he was at a loss even to conjecture the persons 
to whom they referred. He was told that the traitors were 
imprisoned and had freely confessed such things of him, and as they 
knew they deserved death on account thereof it was against mature to 
suppose they would confess to the said things if they were not true. 
This would be made manifest some day as the traitors were arrested 
and put in prison, where they now are, just as they were ready to 
carry their evil designs into effect. The Ambassador replied that, 
even if this was so he could not guess to whom they referred, and 
whatever they might have confessed about him he protested before God 
that he was not culpable in any such business, but he ought rather to 
be thanked and made much of by the lords if all his acts in similar 
affairs could be made known. The conference then closed amicably, 
and they promised to give him another lodging fitting to his rank, 
—London, 7th January 1563. 


204. Cory of the INstRucTions given by BisHor QUADRA to one 
of his servants to advise MADAME DE PARMA and CaRDINAL 
DE GRANVELLE of what had passed in consequence of an 
Italian having fled into his house after having discharged 
a harquebuss at another Italian; in order that instructions 
may be’sent to him. 
You will first speak with the Cardinal and follow his instructions 
as to your interview with Madame. You will tell him the trouble 
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these people have given me about this harquebuss shot, which: 
exeuse they have seized upon to do what they had long intended, 
and I am certain they will@ot stop until they have secured me, as 
they have even now put me under lock and key. I am uncertain 
up to what point Iam bound to bear patiently with them, and ¢o 
learn this and obtain the instructions of her Highness and the 
Cardinal I send you thither. I do not wish to suffer too much, and 
thus bring indignity or dishonour to our master the King. 

You will relate how Burghes has arrived here, and that his 
coming is doubtless to testify to something against me, which 
appears to me to be injurious and even dangerous. You will also 
say that Ido not see what sort of service I can do here, being on 
such bad terms with them as I ain and they so dissatisfied and 
suspicious of me, and therefore, if her Highness thinks well, I am not 
disinclined to opine that in case they carry their discourtesy further 
they might be met with a show of asking for my passports to leave, 
which would perchance make them think a little more modestly, and 
if not, then their intention would be made clear and they would have 
to show their hand as to what they are depending upon. You will 
explain that I do not say this out of fear or to make a disturbance, 
and will do what her Highness and the Cardinal order pending the 
arrival of his Majesty’s instructions, but you will point out that, 
in my opinion, it would put them into a, fine fright if I were to ask 
for my passports at once, which might and ought well be done 
considering their discourteous words to me and the threats of 
violence from the people and their keeping me confined in this house 
without giving me a free residence. I suffer this because if I were 
to go out and anything were to befall me such as they threaten, they 
would be absolved. Explain how the affair of the harquebuss 
shot was discovered and how, notwithstanding everything. they still 
persist in saying that I knew something about it and it is wasting 
time to try to convince them to the contrary, as the hatred to me 
arises from religious affairs in which they think I stand in their light, 
In the other affairs of which they accuse me, namely about Arthur 
Pole and John O’Neil’s war in Ireland, you will say that her Highness 
and the Cardinal know well how great a falsehood it is, as I have 
expressly rejected the proposals both have made to me. 

You will also say that I hear the Queen is determined not to 
withdraw her troops from Havre de Grace, but is, as I understand, 
about to fortify Dieppe. This attitude arises from the great promises 
made by the Vidame de Chartres and other individuals, and they 
believe that the population of Normandy and all France will flock 
to them with men and assistance, and they will thus be able to carry 
on the war. If peace is not made with the Admiral in France, or 
some way found of satisfying this Queen about Calais, Iam sure that 
thesq people here will continue the war. Notwithstanding all this 
they are only fitting out 1.500 men and eight ships. You will say 
that they ave still requesting that the Constable should come hither 
and the other gentlemen who were captured in the battle.* 





* The battle of Dreux, where the Constable Montmorency and several of his friends 
were taken on the Catholic side and the prince of Condé on the Protestant side. 
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205. Copy of the SraremEnT made by BisHor QuaDBA’s servant 


to Mapame de Parma. 


Respecting the harquebuss shot discharged at Captain Masino, an 
Italian pensioner of the Queen, the affair happened as follows. A 
young Italian who came sometimes to the Ambassafor’s house to Mass 
was in the street before the door and fired his harquebuss at the 
Captain, who was passing by. Upon this, and having missed his 
aim, he fled into the Ambassador’s house, crying out in fear of the 
said Captain, who pursued him sword in hand, “Save my life for 
the love of God; they are going to kill me!” He reached the 
chamber of the Ambassador, where his Lordship was with the French 
ambassador and the provost of Paris, and on the Ambassador asking 
what was the matter, he said, “Captain Masino beat me the other 
day, arid I have just fired my harquebuss at him.” The Ambassador 
ordered that if he had sallied from the house to do this evil deed 
he was to be retained a prisoner, and if not he must begone at 
once. His Lordship being assured that he had not sallied from the 
house to do the deed he was at once turned out by the river-door. 
On the same evening, the ambassador of France and the provost of 
Paris still being there, the marshal of the Court and many of the 
Queen’s halberdiers came by command of her Majesty and the 
Council to demand from the Ambassador the youth who had fired 
the shot. His Lordship replied that on his word of honour no such 
man was in his house, and related how the affair had happened, and 
how the youth had gone. He said if they did not believe him they 
were at liberty to search the house wherever they pleased, which 
they declined to do and departed. Soon after they returned to say 
that the Queén and Council desired that her porter should keep the 
key of the gate by which the youth had escaped, to which request 
the Ambassador replied that her Majesty could do as she pleased, 
but that he prayed her not to treat him worsdé than his predetessors 
had been treated. On the following day the said youth was 
arrested at Gravesend and brought to London, and on being 
examined he confessed that the provost of Paris* had caused him 
to do the deed, and the mayor of London was then at once instructed 
to apprehend the said Provost, and he went in person at ten o'clock 
at night to the abode of the said Provost and took him to prison, 
Notwithstanding this they do not refrain from saying that the 
Ambassador connived at this crime, which is clearly a malignant 
slander, ’as he had never seen or spoken to the Captain, whose very 
name even he had never heard. On the morning of Twelfth day, 
whilst’ Mass was being said, many persons being in the house, they 
had the aforementioned door closed and the key given to the 
said porter, and four neighbouring men were set to watch who 





* See the information laid against thaProvost (Calendar of State Papers (Foreign) 
7th January 1568) and a curious series of secret letters sent by him whilst a prisoner in 
Alderman-Chester’s honse on this charge during the next few weeks. These letters were 
written with onion juicega his linen and the inside of the breeches of his messengers. The 
Provost (Nantouillet), who was a tarbulent person and a devoted adherent of the Guise 
party, was especially obnoxious to the Queen on account of his violent and lawless 
behaviour whilst resident in England (see Memoires de Michael Castelnau de la 
Mauvissiére). 
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went in and out of the Ambassador's house, by which actions and 
many others of which her Highness is cognisant may be seen the 
hatred which they bear to the said Ambassador. He desires to 
know from her Highness how he should act respecting the pirates; 
and her opinion respecting asking for his passports, and also how he 
is to behave in the face of the outrages offered to him. oR 


10 Jan. 206. BisHor Quapra to the DucHzss oF PaRMa. . 


By my letter to his Majesty your Highness will Jearn the progress 
of events here and the way I am being treated. Although this ma 
appear a small matter to those who are far away, it is serious poise & 
for us who are here, for since I have been in this embassy I have 
never had such treatment extended to me as now. Iam trying to 
get them to give me a lodging where I shall be free from these tricks 
of theirs, but they want to keep me under watch and ward, as they 
have me-here on the excuse that the house belongs to the Queen. 
It is a great outrage to me for them to have the doors of my house 
shut from ten o'clock in the morning until one o'clock afternoon, 
which are the hours of Mass, in the belief that many Engli 
people resorted thereto. I do not think they will stop short of 
securing my person, as their suspicions of me are beyond concéption, 
and their insolence equally great. Notwithstanding this it is my 
opinion that their present offences are leas harmful than they will 
become by-and-bye however our affairs may turn out. 

I trust his Majesty will have all this considered and steps taken. 

“Jf I had your Highness’s permission I think the best way to bring 
them to their senses would be to make a show of recalling nie, as 
they are not all so imprudent and passionate as Cecil. It should 
also be considered how inconvenient it would be if anything should 
happen to me here which his Majesty might have to avenge:—London, . . 
10th January 1563. : i 


10 Jan. 207. Bishop QuapRA to CARDINAL DE GRANVELIE, 


By your Lordship’s letter of 27th ultimo I see that you had 
received mine of the 20th, and I am anxiously awaiting news of the 
arrival of my letters of 27th ultimo and 4th instant, and also to 
know whether the present despatch passes safely, for, judgin by 
the way these people are slandering and insulting me it would not 
be at all surprising if they were to seize it. If it reaches your 
Lordship’s hands you will see from what I write to His Majesty how 
determined they are to get rid of the burden that I am to them here, 
particularly now that Parliament is sitting ; and, really, if things 
continue in this present suspicious course, upon my word I believe 
they will lay hands on me. I am sending a special messenger with 
another letter to your Lordship, in order to learn what her Highness 
and your Lordship think I should do in ease these people attempt to 
play me some worse trick, and also to inform you what has happened 
about that (spy ?). Iam quite sure I um as innocent of the shameful 
things these people lay to my chargeas if I were on the other side. . 
of the world, but nevertheless I am perfectly well aware what their 
object is, and I fancy it will impel them to do what they have no 
right to do. It will matter nothing to them that there is no 
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colourable pretext; what they are determined to do is to insure 
themselves. It is no good making concessions to them as there is no 
end to their suspicion, and they will think I am deceiving them. 
I will bear it all as it comes. Iam only sorry for the trouble it 
gives to His Majesty. God knows it is not my,fault, Pray send 
my servant back quickly, and do not forget that I am indebted to 
your Lordship for my first introduction to His Majesty’s service, 
U beseech you not to let me be ruined by false witnesses,— 
10th January 1563. 


208. Biswor Quapra to his servant in Brussels, 


On Tuesday last Parliament was opened, and the burden of the 
sermons, both in St. Paul’s and in the presence of the Queen at 
Westminster, was principally to persuade them to “kill the caged 
wolves,” by which they meant the Bishops, and really it looks as if 
they would do something of the sort—14th January 1563. 


209. BisHor Quapra to CARDINAL DE GRANVELLE. 


Tam so harassed about that treacherous servant of mine that 
really Ido not. know what to do. He is going about the streets 
saying things of me such I should be sorry to say of him or of one 
worse than he. I should despair if I did not know that it was a 
stumbling-block put in my way by those who wish to ruin me. 
I confess that I am losing patience. They tell me he is having a 
peer printed in Latin, English, French, Flemish, Italian, and 

panish, saying the choicest things about me. Th® other day 
T learnt that a young man who was in the habit of being in my 
house had brought from Brussels a valise full of papers, which this 
servant of mine had left in charge of his host there. I made the young 
man give me the valise and took the papers in it, which belonged to 
me, and were all letters but one which was a copy of a papal brief, 
and I testified before a notary what I had done. I had all the letters 
and papers read before four respectable witnesses, who could certify 
that there was absolutely nothing in any of them prejudicial to the 
Queen, or, indeed, anything at all of importance ; nothing abovt 
money. When the poor young man was on his way to your 
Lordship with the dogs I sent you last week this scoundrel had the 
impudence to have him arrested and take from him certain letters of 
mine he had in his possession, and claims from him 2,000 ducats, 
which he says his papers were worth. All these things are tempta- 
tions to lead me astray. I cannot get audience of the Queen.— 
28rd January 1563. z 


210. Bisnop QuapRa to the Kina. 


On the 11th instant I wrote to your Majesty giving an account of 
matters here, and the way in which I was being treated, and I said 
T intended to send a special messenger to inform your Majesty what 
had occurred in the case of the malefactor who had fled for asylum 
into my house, apd in whose crime they said I was concerned, 
because he was allowed’ to leave by the water-gate. By God's will 
the man was captured at Gravesend, and, under torture, he confessed 
that the provost of Paris, who is one of the hostages of the king of 
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France here, had given him money to kill certain Florentino 
who came hither in the train of the Vidame de Chartres, a great 
heretic called Captain Masino, who was at feud with the Provost. 
They arrested the Provost and others, and the fact has been nrere 


that peither I nor the French ambassador, who was also inc 


pated, 


knew anything of it. The ‘Ambassador was visiting me on the day 
in question, accompanied by the Provost, and the youth fled to _ 
where he knew the Provost was, in the idea that he would hélp him. 
‘As soon as the Jatter saw that I ordered the youth to be turned out 
of the house he also left surreptitiously with the object of trying 
to save the man by other means. I have not considered it necessary 


to send a special messenger to in! 


form your Majesty, as T had 


intended, and I fancy they are very sorry that the matter has been 
cleared up, so that they cannot now exaggerate it and pile it on to 
the other offences they have been seeking against me. In Arthur 
Pole’s business I have offered the Queen that in her presence, or the 
presence of anyone she likes to aj point, I will make Pole’s brother- ; 
in-law contradict ail that he has alleged against me; and if I do not ° 
I am content to be condemned. on his testimony alone. T have also 
begged of her not to have him killed until the truth in this matter 
has been made manifest, as I have never in my life seen or spoken to 


this Arthur Pole except once, which 


was as soon as I arrived here. 


He has never written or sent me any message or had any sort of 
bering uaa with me, great or small. A brother-in-law of his, 
called ‘ortescue, who was steward to Cardinal Pole, has been here 
two or. three times to dine with me, but never alone or secretly. 
I had not seen him here for more than a year until he came one day 


last July, and asked me whether I 
getting’a Flemish ship to go over in, 


could put him in the way of 
as he and his brother-in-law, 


‘Arthur, and three or four other young gentlemen had determined to 
leave the country, not being able to tolerate the violence used towards 
them in matters of religion. I perceived that it was a hair-brained 
business, and of scant importance, and at once made up my mind to 
have nothing to do with it, so I told him that as your Majesty was.a 
friend of the Queen you would not approve of my mixing myself up 
in an attempt on the part of anyone to leave the country in disgrace 
with her, and that there were plenty of Flemish vessels that would 
take them over for payment. He said he did not want money or 
anything else as they were well provided, but only desired: to be 


recommended by me, and asked me 


for a letter for the duchess of 


Parma. J told him to have some consideration for my position, as if 
he were taken with a letter of mine on him very wrong conclusions 
would be drawn, and I took my leave of him without acceding to - 
either of his requests. I have never seen him or anyone from him 
since, but I know that he afterwards entered into negotiations with 
the French ambassador to go and serve under the duke of Guise as & 


connexion of the queen of Scotland. 


Although Arthur is married to 


the sister of the earl of Northumberland, and is very friendly with 





~ 

* He appears to have promised a hundred crowns to the lad if he killed Masino, and 
supplied him with the dag and a coat of mail. He also sided the youth to escape, and 
gave him 10 crowns after he had fired the shot.—“ Calendar of State Papers (Toreign), 


th February 1563.” 
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Lord Loughborough and others, I always looked upon the scheme as 
an empty one, except that, with matters in such a state as they are 
here, even a small opportunity might give rise to trouble in the 
country, and I therefore thought well that the duchess of Parma 
should be at once informed of the character of the business in case 
these young gentlemen should seek an interview with her; and 
I wrote to your Majesty subsequently to the same effect, I do not 
know now whether this Fortescue has been seduced by promises, or 
any other means, to allege things against me, and if so what they 
can possibly be, as I positively assert that the truth is exactly ag 
T have set forth, and that no other word or thought of an agreement 
existed between us. I have been endeavouring to find out what was 
being done with these men, and a few days since I learnt from a 
person who had seen them that they had confessed to having had 
negotiations with the French ambassador, but said nothing about 
me. Since then Cecil has thought proper to weave this web and 
involve me in its meshes. I have had a great deal to say to the 
Queen about it, but it is no good shutting my eyes to the fact that 
they have made up their minds that it will benefit them to publish 
things of this sort during the sitting of Parliament, and in sight of 
the whole nation. This conclusion of theirs was at the bottom of a 
very long harangue which Cecil delivered in the House of Lords the 
other day, giving an account of the needs and anxieties of the 
Queen, and blaming your Majesty for the whole of them, saying 
that you were ungrateful for the friendship and alliance of this 
country from which you had received so many services and yet had 
left it without support in the matter of the recovery of Calais, He 
said that in all the troubles in which this country had been involved 
for the last four years your Majesty had invariably sided against it 
and in favour of the Queen’s enemies, and that recently you have 
given so much agsistance to the Guises that the only thing lacking 
is for your Majesty to be called the master of France, because the 
queen of Scotland feels already so sure of being queen of England, that 
she is sometimes even called so by those of her household. All this 
was to arouse the indignation of the hearers, and your Majesty was 
blamed for everything. 

Before Cecil delivered this harangue he asked them all to promise 
and give him their word that they would keep it secret, but never- 
theless I contrived to hear of it, although they treat me so that no man 
dares to speak or deal with me. They keep my river-door shut and 
guards at the other door. The custodian (casero) and the neighbours 
have been ordered to keep a strict account of all those who goin 
and out of the house, and they have hitherto neglected to find me 
another lodging excepting one extremely wretched and incommodious 
in the midst of the most troublesome neighbours and greatest 
heretics in the place. Under these circumstances I have said no 
more about moving, as I saw I should be worse off in everything, 
and I am therefore still here, if not a prisoner at least well guarded. 
So great is Cecil’s suspicion and dislike of me that he has signified 
to these Protestant “Bishops that if they cannot do all they would 
like in religious matters it is entirely owing to me, and this has 
moved them to write against me, Iam given to understand that 
what has happened in this matter is that the heretics having 
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proposed a penal Act against the papists who refused to accept the 
new religion, and the lords having to vote upon the question, the earl 
of Northumberland said that he thought the Act was neither just nor 
desirable and that the heretics should be satisfied to enjoy the 
pishopries and benefits of the others without wishing to cut off their . 
heads as well, He said when they had beheaded the clergy they 
would claim to do the same to the lay nobles, and he was moved by 
his conscience to say that he was of opinion that so rigorous an Act 
should not be passed, in which opinion he had no doubt all or 
a majority of his fellow lords would join. It seems unlikely that he 
would have spoken in this way without being assured of support 
from many others, and I know from several that they are very 
determined about it. Ihave done all I can on my part, and I find 
things are better than I thought. They have asked for supplies to be 
voted the excuse being the cost the Scotch wars and of that being now 
carried on in Normany. One of the borough members got up and 
said that both of the wars could have been dispensed with which gave 
Cecil the opportunity of delivering his harangue afterwards to the 
lords. It was proposed also that the successor to the throne 
should be declared before the supplies were voted; but on this there 
is much difference of opinion. I do not see how this can be done 
without great disturbance, because many must be aggrieved at the 
decision as the claimants are many. In addition to this consideration 
the Queen understands that it is of all things that which will suit 
her least for her own authority and security, as a declared successor 
will soon lose dread of her and will carry with him many sympathies, 
and I am therefore of opinion that the matter will end, as I have 
said before, by her being granted the right of leaving the 
succession by will. After this has been done they will the more 
easily come round to the idea of the Queen’s nominating the successor, 
since it is clear that a present declaration of succession would give 
rise to many objections. For the last three days the Council have 
been very busy deciding about the war with France, as Secretary 
Somers has come back without any resolution on the points he had 
gone to solicit, which were that the proclamation of war with the 
English made in Paris on the 11th should be revoked. This 

T believe has been refused on the ground that no such proclamation was 
made, and that if the queen of England wished for peace she could 
have it although she had given reasons for a contrary course. to be 
pursued. I believe the Queen would be very glad never to have 
Jaunched herself into the enterprise. She will not grieve much over 
the loss of prestige which will follow her withdrawal from Havre de 
Grace, but she is annoyed that religious affairs remain exactly 
the reverse of what she wants them, and the duke of Guise so able 
and ready to help bis niece the queen of Scotland to prosecute 
her claim to this kingdom. I do not know yet how they will 
decide. They are sending 2,000 men to Havre de Grace, but 
T think if the King’s forces were successful against the Admiral these 
people here would grow fainthearted and come to terms with France, 
although the queen of France desires it no less. In the meanwhile 
T learn that they have despatched two men to Germany with many 

letters asking the aid of the Princes in this religious war. The bearers 
of these letters are one a Frenchman, a follower of the Vidame de 
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Chartres, and the other a German who goes backwards and forwards 
to Germany with despatches. I have sent a spy after him to advise 
in Brussels what they are carrying with them. I. do not know 
whether Madame will have considered it advisable to arrest them. I 
think as soon as they decide here to prosecute the war they will 
publish a fresh document against the duke of Guisg telling wonderful 
things about him and, amongst others, that he aims at making 
himself king of France under colour of religion. They tell me for 
certain that the document is all ready, and I hear in the same way 
that they are planning a very injurious action against me. They no 
doubt would like to prove that I am the cause of all the offences 
and incivilities which have been offered to your Majesty here and, 
if this were with the object of stopping such insults for the future, I 
would forgive them, but whilst the men who have caused them rule 
here they will get worse—London, 27th January 1563. 


211. The Same to the Same. 


On the 28th ultimo I advised your Majesty of the progress of 
public events here and the bad treatment I had personally received. 
I thought when the Queen wrote to Challoner asking for my recall 
her advisers would surely have been satisfied, but such is not the 
case, for on the day of the Purification of our Lady, to make the insult 
worse, they sent at dawn of day six or eight persons, who, posted in 
the house-steward’s room, wrote down the names of everybody who 
entered my house, and two of them whilst I was at Mass went wp to 
the chapel and took note of everyone who was therein, and as soon as 
Mass was finished began to arrest within my house whémsoever they 
pleased. At the same time the Marshal of the Court left the palace 
by the riwer with some halberdiers and came to the river-gate of this 
house, of which gate the house-porter (casero) has the key, and began 
riotously to try to break the door wm, notwithstanding that they 
were asked to wait until the steward brought the key to open it. 
When the Marshal entered he went up to my apartment and told 
me in the Queen's name to deliver up all the English people in the 
house, as her Majesty had been informed that over 200 of them had 
come to Mass. I told himI had seen no English people and he 
would find none, which was true, as they only fownd one, of the 
Queen’s own servants who had come to negotiate with me and a poor 
old, woman who comes sometimes to beg. As there were no English 
they arrested Spaniards, Italians, and Flemings at their will, and 
led them off publicly amid the derision and. vociferation of the 
mob through the greater part of the city to the public prison, where 
they are still detained. It appears as if they were determined 
to prohibit anyone from coming to Mass, even foreigners, und to 
make those who are naturalised in London pay the same penalty 
as if they were English. This I will oppose with all my power, as 
I believe, so far as your Majesty's subjects are concerned, it is expressly 
contrary to the treaties ; but the disgrace and discourtesy done to me 
personally cannot be redressed im this way nor can I retrieve it. I 
did my very best on the occasion in question to avoid resistance or 
scandal, seeing that the Marshal came with the Queen's own guard, and 
it was fortunate I did so, for I afterwards learnt that the orders they 
had were that if those in my house offered the slightest resistance im 
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the world they would have forced the doors open im the Quéen’s 
name and have attacked the house and killed the inmates. F wilt 
endeavour to take the depositions of some witness of the act if possible: 
so that your Majesty may be brought to believe the truth of a piece of: 
daring insolence that without testimony seems hard of belief. The- 
real object of these insults is to drive me out as soon as possible, and 
it seems too long for them to await your Majesty’s instructions 
recalling me. The cause of their haste is that things here are getting 
daily more threatening, and Cecil, who sees the clouds gathering, ' 
thinks that if there is a representative of your Majesty here when 
they burst the Catholics may pluck wp some spirit, and perhaps he 
considers me a stronger partizan in this matter than others would 
be, and consequently is doing his best to turn me out. I feel eure 
that when they can do nothing else he and his adherents will cause 
the Queen to seize my person. Your Majesty will take such steps 
as you think fit; I, for my part, however much, for many reasons, 
I wish to leave here, as I have begged your Majesty on several occasions, 
and although I am persuaded they will treat me worse every day, 
have no other will than that of your Majesty in this and all 
things. 

When I say that things here are looking threatening I refer to 
the fact, now known publicly, that the nobles are divided on the 
subject of the succession, as the enemies of Lord Robert see that she 
(the Queen) would really condescend to appoint Lord Humtingdon 
her successor, and that this would be opening the door to the marriage 
with Robert-and put the kingdom in his hands, they have most of 
them met with the earl of Arundel and the majority ore inclined 
to assist Lady Catharine. When the opportunity arrives I think they 
will confine themselves to excluding Huntingdon, and after that is 
done each one will follow his own bent. They have become so excited 
over his pretensions that they cannot turn back or shut their eyes to 
them. The attorneys (members) for the towns proposed this question 
of the succession to the Queen (who told them) that the matter required 
further consideration, and, with that, turned her back on them and 
entered her own apartment. The lords afterwards went to her and 
proposed the same, whereal she was extremely angry with them, and 
told them that the marks they saw on her face were not wrinkles, but 
pits of small-pox, and that although she might be old God could send 
her children as He did to Saint Elizabeth, and they (the lords) had 
better consider well what they were asking, as, if she declared a 
successor, it would cost much blood to England. Notwithstanding 
all this, however, they pressed her still to do it, and she said she would 
consider the matter and they were to come to an agreement. I believe 
they wish to do this some day this week, but it 2s clear that she is 
determined not to nominate a successor, and she will not do so. 

The knights and commoners of lower rank are very much perplexed 
about the business as, on the one hand they see the danger of the 
country in its being left to the chance of a sickly womans life without 
any understanding as to who should succeed, and on the other hand 
there are so many antagonistic claimsenone of which can be satisfied 
without offending the othere. In addition to this the claimants are 
such poor creatures that the rest blush to side with them. Many 
have therefore joined the earl of Arumdel more for the sake of company 
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tham for any wish they have to favour Lady Catharine and her 
husband and, by the same rule, many follow Lord Robert and the 
earl of Humtingdon rather out of fear tham affection, amongst whom 
are Montague and his father-in-law. Finally, I do not see how this 
matter is to be settled ‘without a rupture, and I think that when the 
Parliament has made this first representation.to the Queen they 
will vote her the supplies she wants and go to their homes. When 
the money has to be collected. then will come the risings as it is plain 
that it is voted by force. This is the wniversal opinion, and you 
cannot come across a man in the street who says otherwise. T know 
it however from people of the highest position who have assured me 
of the correctness of this view. 

Besides this, there is a well-known Catholic gentleman, a member 
of Parliament, who has conveyed to me that some of the nobles, seeing 
the state in which they are, would like to set aside all these pretenders 
such as Lady Catharine, Lady Margaret, Lady Strange, the earl of” 
Humtingdon the Poles, and all these folks and give the kingdom to 
the person to whom it rightly belongs, namely the queen of Scotland, 
if your Majesty would consent to her marriage with our lord the 
Prince, in which they say all would gladly conewr and receive him 
with open arms as King, and so umite these two crowns and become 
subjects of a great sovereign under whom they could live in peace 
and do away with these religious questions. He has named up to 
the present five persons of position who he says have sent to him, and 
very shortly this opinion will be held by many more. He says if 
I like he will go himself to Scotland on a favourable opportunity to 
treat with that Queen for the conclusion of this business which he 
looks wpon as done so far as regards the people here. 

I have been very wary about this man’s possibly being an agent 
of Cecil, and have taken every step to satisfy myself about him 
without finding any reason for suspicion. I have refrained 
from answering him any way affirmatively or negatively, nor have 
I promised him to write to your Majesty or anyone else about tt. 
I have only said that to enable me to talk confidently on a matter 
of this character it would be necessary that I should see the persons 
who themselves make the request, and in conformity with such 
interview could then decide whether to write or not. We have agreed 
that he is soon to let me know further. I will use all. caution 
possible to avoid being brought into disputes with Cecil, but I do 
not think nevertheless that I ought to refuse to listen to all and 
inform your Majesty of what Ihear, asI do. If there should be any- 
thang of greater substance I will also send clearer and more detailed 
relations. The person who has introduced the matter to me is, as 
I say, a gentleman and a Christian and favourably known to friends 
of my own, but what most inclines me to believe the truth of his 
statements is that I clearly discern that matters have reached such 
a position now that no other remedy is possible than the one proposed 
by him. There is not a single one of these pretenders whos strong 
enough to withstand the others and master the whole of them, and 
consequently theycannot fail to come to blows over tt and run the 
risk of falling a prey to the king of Sweden or anybody else who 
inwades the country with some force and money. I therefore believe 
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that, some because they are wise and see the mutter rightly, some from - 
passion and envy and a desire not to see the country in the hands of 
their neighbour and all through fear that they may lose their property 

in the accidents of war, everybody will understand that this solution 
is the most desirable. This person tells me that everything should 

be ready for the execution of this by the end of June if it is to 

be done, as he assures me that in any case a movement will take 

place then. ; 

T have had a visit also this week from the secretary of John O'Neil, 
who tells me that his master desires to know whether your Majesty 
would be disposed to help him im the war which he is sustaining 
against the Queen by sending him about 800 Spaniards. I would 
not speak to him myself so that in case they arrest him they shall not, 
be able to say that I had been in negotiation with him, but I got him 
to speak with two persons of my household who after hearing all he had 
to say told him that he could not speak to me about it and that they 
did not like to undertake the embassy to me seeing the trouble I have 
suffered from that servant of mine, who last year left me to go into 
the Queen’s service hating declared that I had received an embassy 
of John O'Neil and had an understanding with hom. For these 
reasons, they said it would be better both for his master and himself 
that he should not see me, although they assured him that I waa 
a friend of his master and when I left England, as I probably soon 
should, I would do him all the service I could wherever I might be. 
Tt seems the man intended to endeavour to obtain your Majesty's help 
through some other channel. John O'Neil has fallen out with the 
Queen because he claimed 30,000 ducats damages he had suffered 
from the viceroy of Ireland, and asked the Queen to give him the 
county of Armagh to make a fortress therein, and various other 
things that the Queen would not grant him; but, on the contrary, 
before answering his petition, wrote to the Viceroy to begin war with 
hum by surprise. This man, however, says they will not catch Rim 
unawares, but that he will be ready before the English. 

Secretary Somers has again been sent by this Queen to Framce to 
urge that public proclamation should be made that the French 
and English are at peace and that the Provost of the merchants of 
Paris should be punished for having amnownced war. 

Mother says he did so without her orders or those of the King, and 
the English say that if the king of France refuses to punish him he 
cannot wonder if the English proclaim war. Somers secretly bears 
letters for the prince of Condé and for the Admiral, and has 
instructions to remain in France until he sees how things are going 
im the Council which is to meet now to treat for peace. Throgmorton 
has arrived here and as he told the Queen-Mother when he took leave 
that England would be content to withdraw her troops from Havre 
de Grace even though Calais were not immediately restored if 
a better assurance than at present were given that it should be 
restored at the end of eight years, the Queen-Mother wrote to her 
Ambassador here to know what foundation there was for this. The 
Ambassador spoke to the Queen, who replied that Throgmorton was 
no longer her ambassador and he had no power to offer any terms 
such a8 those spoken of. She said she was determined not to restore 
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Havre de Grace unless Calais was restored to her first, and other 
violent things of the same sort. I believe that the end of the war 
phich this Queen is carrying on in France will be the beginning of 
awar at home, which she richly deserves, In the meanwhile. they 
are sending 2,000 more men to Havre de Grace and Dieppe. 


The king of Sweden, angry that Lord Robert has always had 
a double spy both on his ambassador here and latterly upon himself 
im Sweden who was always frustrating the coming of the King 
hither amd his marriage, has now sent to the Queen all the letters 
that this spy wrote, containing much evil about her. The king asks, 
since this spy has impugned her honour, that he shall be punished 
or else that he should be sent to Sweden for the King to punish, or other- 
wise he cannot avoid thinking that the Queen has been a consenting 
party to the trick that has been played upon him. The man was 
advised of what the King wrote, and fled to Antwerp, but I know 
that before he went he secretly took leave of the Queen and went with 
her good graces. I fear he is up to no better work in Antwerp. 
There is another man, a Frenchman, whom Lord Robert sent last year 
to Sweden, called Louis de Feron otherwise Viscount de Gruz, who 
has been, as I am informed, condemned to death, as it is asserted 
that he was sent thither to poison the King for Lord Robert. He has 
always denied it, and the poison story cannot be believed, but I know 
full well that the man was sent by Lord Robert. The hing of 
Sweden requests leave again to come here, which I think will not be 
refused him although Robert is trying to impede it. I do not know 
whether he is perswaded to come by the promises and offers made 
by those who invite him who are the enemies of Lord Robert. 

I have petitioned the Queen a fortnight ago to provide that the 
vessels of your Majesty's subjects should not be robbed by the armed 
vessels that sail from Havre de Grace. She delayed a week before 
appointing some of her Cowncil to undertake the task of redressing 
the damage done and preventing the continuance of the injury. 
Since these Commissioners were appointed, who were the marquis of 
Northampton, the Lord Chamberlain, the Admiral and Dr. Wotton, 
I have been after them for a week begging them to take steps in the 
matter in conformity with a letter I wrote to them to plage upon 
record more explicitly the demands I had made. I can get no 
answer, and they have done nothing in the business except to 
order the earl of Wurwick to obtain the restoration of certain 
property belonging to some Germans and Flemings residing in 
Antwerp. I do not wnderstand how this can be done, though at 
the request of the town itself which has petitioned the Queen, without 
any notice being taken of me or of the petitions of the Spaniards 
who have over 200,000-ducats worth of property detained in the 
ports of this country which they dare not venture to take out. I do 
all I can, but these people turn a deaf eur to me and do not even 
deign to tell me by word of mouth that they will let these ships pass 
safely. I know that many Englishmen are arming (ships) publicly 
under patents obtained from M. de Beauvais, Governor of the town 
of Havre de Grace, of which patents I have endeavoured successfully 
to obtain a copy and send herewith. Thisis a very artful proceeding 
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of the English to obtain a patent from a French rebel to prey wpon ~ 
the vassals of your Majesty and all Catholic princes on the “4 
that the latter are enemies of God and the king of France, whereas 
the only enemies are they themselves, I am certain nothing of this 
will be mended here (as I have sid) because, as soon as news came 
that the Catholics had won a batile in France,* the Queen wrote to 
the earl of Warwick to fit out ships in Havre de Grace, as she was 
determined to make herself queen of the Seas. They have already 10 
armed ships as well as the 18 French vessels commanded by that 
Timberleg,t+ and a large number being fitted out by Englishmen all 
round the coast. This summer they will do as much harm as they 
choose without its being possible to discover whether the injury is the 
work of French or English. They have pronvised me to-day that it 
shall all be arranged to my entire satisfaction. God grant it may 
be so.~-London, 7th February 1563. 


212. The Same to the Same. 


Since writing to your Majesty on the 7th instant the Council sent 
for me to say that for the purpose of preventing the depredations 
which are carried on in these straits and on the coasts of this 
country the Queen has ordered proclamation to be made the tenour 
of which they sent to me. As I saw that this proclamation did not 
provide the necessury remedy I thought well not to show myself 
satisfied with it, but to say what I thought of it, and ask them to 
add what was wanting, namely, a prohibition to the French in 
Havre de Grace from doing the oe they are doing to your 
Majesty’s subjects, seeing that these Frenchmen are supported, 
maintained, and paid by the Queen, and I sent her a letter on the 
subject, copy of which is enclosed. They replied to o servant of 
mine who took the letter that there were in Havre de Grace two 
governors, one of whom was for the queen of England, and the 
other for the king of France. So far as regarded the Queen’s 
governor they would satisfy me about the proclamation, but, they 
said, they had nothing to do with the French governor, nor could 
they be rendered responsible for his captures, but that if I liked 
they would give me letters of recommendation to him, as they had 
offered me before. Since then they have published the proclamation 
in the form they sent it to me, without adding anything, as I had 
requested. Ihave to assure your Majesty that the idea of issuing 
this announcement is inspired entirely by the fear that some reprisal 
may be effected in Antwerp on the English ships now being 
despatched thither with wool and cloths. Besides this it appears 
that the acts that are now being done are in direct contradiction to 
what the proclamation orders, as news is brought to me, and of 
which I enclose copy, advising me that ships are being fitted out all 
round the coast, and several are being armed here. The French 
ships, too, which are now Qreying on commerce, are manned more 
‘by English than by Frenchmen, and as the captures are made by 
virtue of patents issued by the French ,governor of Havre de Grace 





* The battle of Dreux. Tt Frangois Le Clere, 
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and the prizes are taken into that port, I cannot prosecute the 
English who do the damage, or investigate who are the authors of 
it, mor can the people plundered come hither to recover their 
property, as it never reaches this coast. It will thus be seen that, 
no benefit can be looked for from this order, and I cannot reply 
further than I have already done respecting it ‘after representing 
my views as I was obliged to do. 

T have already urged these Councillors to refrain from molesting 
your Majesty's subjects who come here to Mass, of whom some are 
now in prison and others on bail. Théy answered me that they 
had referred the matter to the earl of Bedford, Vice-Chamberlain 
Knollys, and Controller Rogers, who would do more justice than is 
done to Englishmen in Spain. The justice they have done them 
up to the present time is to bring them three or four times right. 
through the city from the other side of the bridge* to the earl of 
Bedford’s houset amid the derision and mockery cf the mob without 
examining them, and when at last they had decided to interrogate 
them the representatives I had there to intercede for them were 
told that the Commissioners had no power to decide anything 
themselves, but must refer it to the Council, so that the affair is to 
be dragged out, Your Majesty will order such measures to be 
taken as you think advisable, but it seems to me that this innova- 
tion and severity, such as was never employed in the time of King 
Henry nor during the first four years of this Queen’s reign, is 
expressly against the treaties and alliances between the countries. 
The reason they allege—that as Spain punishes Protestant 
Englishman, so they will punish papist subjects of your Majesty— 
will not serve them, because (putting aside the merits of the case) 
in Spain we are only doing what we have always done with 
Englishmen and all others, and what was done when the treaties of 
alliance were -made, whereas here they have departed from what 
they were in the habit of doing on religious questions at the time 
of the signature of the treaties. The natives of countries subject to 
your Majesty ought not to be prejudiced thus in the commercial and 
other affairs they have here, and I cannot avoid being aggrieved at 
this and complaining gravely to the Queen about it if they do not 
soon remedy it, because it is a great injury and degradation to 
religion, and very prejudicial to the interests of your Majesty 
especially. 

This week Throgmorton has been getting ready to visit the new 
king of the Romans, and, as I am informed, to press him on certain 
matters touching religion, and on his road to give orders for the. 
raising of 2,000 horse and 5,000 footmen to bring them to Normandy 
for the Queen’s service. Subsequently information has been received 
of the coming of Admiral Chatillon to Havre de Grace, and this 
has made them alter their plans. Throgmorton therefore left here 
two days since with money to pay the troops that the Admiral is 
bringing, and also those that are in Havre de Grace. He may 
thence continue his journey to Germany. Although peace is not 
concluded yet, as the Admiral is bringing so many cavalry to the 





* They were lodged in the Marshalsea prison, Southwark. ¢ In the Strand. 
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coast, it is possible that the Queen may be satisfied with retaining 
him and not bringing any more Germans at present, because, for the 
retention of Havre de Grace and the places they will take on the 
coast of Normandy, she will have amply sufficient men with the 
Admiral’s cavalry, and they can send as many infantry men from 
here as they want, besides the men that French and Englishmen 
are raising privately to join then. This, I am told, is the course 
they will adopt, seeing that the general movement in France was 
once g and the rebels losing heart with the success of the King’s - 
army. J am sure the Queen would be glad to see some means of a 
settlement and so save all the expense and trouble, and particularly 
with things in this country in their present state. . : 
It is announced to-day that Parliament has passed an Act relating 
to religion containing three principal provisions. The first is that 
all those who hold any office, stipend, or public charge, or receive 
any learned or ecclesiastical degree or any sort of benefit dependent. 
on the Crown are to be obliged to swear the supremacy of the 
Queen in spiritual affairs. The second that any person who is held 
to be suspect in this particular may be compelled by the Bishop to 
subscribe to this oath, although he may have no . obligation to do so 
on any of the above grounds. The third, that no person shall 
resume to defend, either by argument, conversation, or writing, the 
loctrine of the Apostolic See on pain of loss of goods and imprison- 
ment for life for a first offence, and death for the second. They tell 
me that this is just published and I quite believe it, as it is what 
some of them have been preparing fora long time. It looks as if 
they wanted to mimic the Spanish inquisition, but really the pro- 
visions are so severe that they appear impossible of execution, and I 
fancy a good many of those who voted for the Act do not like it, God 
be merciful to these poor men who are in prison—15th February 
1563. , 


218. The Same to the Same. 


On the 15th instant I advised your Majesty of the course of events 
here, and since then they have been discussing the publication of 
the law which I said they wished to pass against the Catholics It 
was agreed to in the Lower House, as I already wrote, on the 
aforementioned date but not without some opposition and, to meet ~ 
this, and for fear the Upper House would throw it out they have 
modified the Bill as follows. The Lords and Councillors are not to 
be constrained to swear, since it is presumed that they, being pillars 
of the State, will hold no opinions contrary to the Crown. The 
other people who refuse to swear are to lose their personal property 
only for a first offence and to be imprisoned at the Queen’s will. 
They are to be punishable by death for a second offence, but their 
real property is to go to their children, as they say that it would 
be inhuman to deprive them of all their estate, and if they are well 
brought up they may hold different opinions to their fathers. This has 
already been agreed to in the Lower House, but we do not know 
what will happen in the Upper, as there are many there who see 
through the trick of not asking them to swear now; knowing that 
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it will not prevent the oath bemg insisted upon from all after the 
summer is over, under the pretext that some of them are suspected. 
It is impossible to believe that this thing can pass without 
disturbance, as I am sure the greater part of the Lords feel sorely 
aggrieved, and they tell me there are 500 gentlemen in the kingdom 
holding the same opinion, and all the common people. Whilst the 
subject was being discussed in the Lower House two days ago, some 
of the members showed that the severity of this enactment did not 
please them, and Cecil taking the matter in hand, as usual, said that 
those who questioned the supreme power of the Queen acted 
ungratefully, and if she found herself embarrassed and troubled it 
was solely in consequence of her defence of the said authority, and 
her refusal to admit the authority of the Pope or the Concilio, for 
which reason your Majesty, after having pressed her very urgently 
to send representatives, was now threatening her with war. He 
said the pressure was brought to bear by your Majesty because 
the Pope had hired you (this I am told was the word he used) for 
the purpose with three millions in gold which he had paid your 
Majesty to make war on those who could not send representatives to 
the Concilio, but that the Queen was determined to die before 
consenting, and he. therefore exhorted them not only to defend the 
royal authority with this necessary law but also to serve the Queen 
with their property and their lives as was their duty. They had 
now no one to trust but themselves, for the Germans, although they 
had promised the Queen great things, had done nothing and had 
broken their word; whilst the Emperor and his sons*and the duke 
of Bavaria were in the pay of the Pope. Vice-Chamberlain Knollys 
rose after Cecil and said this business must be settled sword in hand 
and not by words and that he would be foremost in the struggle. 
They say that on the 1st April they will demand the oath of the 
bishops who gre in the Tower, and that those who will not take it 
must die, which Ido not doubt unless God finds some remedy for 
it. They (the Bishops) are very joyful awaiting the Lord’s will. 


- On the same day as the publication of the Act a new document 


was issued against me, of which I have not been able to obtain a 
copy as it is not yet printed. They say it contains 24 articles of 
accusation on account of agreements and other bad offices effected 


. by me against the Queen and Crown. When I can see them J will 


answer them in detail. The truth is, as your Majesty knows, that 
I considered the Queen had no Councillor who would more plainly 
and honestly tell her what was best for her than I, and none whose 
advice was apparently received with more satisfaction. As regards 
religion (which they are taking as an excuse for the attacks they 
are publishing against me) I have never said a word to them which 
they have not first provoked or led up to, and have always been on 
my guard so as not to show that your Majesty attached so much 
importance to this question. If it had not been for this our friend- 
ship would have been less strong, as I wrote to Lord Robert two 
years ago when-he was- asking for support towards his marriage - 
and offered to restore religion and go, himself, to the Concilio. 
This is a sample of the sincerity with which things here are dealt 
with by the Queen’s ministers, It is needful for your Majesty to — 
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know that it is their intention to persevere in their support of tha. 
insurrection in France, and to do all they can to foment similar 

disturbances in the Netherlands. This has been their aim for a 

long time past, especially since the death of king Francis, fearing, 

as they do, that the queen of Scotland may marry into your 

Majesty's family. This they fear now more than ever, althoughy - 
many desire it, and these not the smallest number or the least 

important as I have already informed your Majesty on the 9th instant 

and perceive more clearly every day. 


They have bound over your Majesty’s subjects who were arrested 
for attending Mass in 4001. to present themselves every Tuesday 
before the Mayor to receive his ‘instructions, and it is now decided 
that no foreigner or even temporary resident for a day or two may 
hear Mass without being punished. This is a very strange and 
violent regulation, and will quite prevent any of your Majesty’s 
subjects living here. 


Guido Cavalcanti left, here for France a few days since and it is 
suspected that his journey is for the purpose of endeavouring to 
hinder (by means of Cardinal Ferrara) the marriage of the queen’ 
of Scotland with a son of the Emperor, which match has been much 
discussed here lately. They know that the Cardinal is desirous of 
arranging a marriage with the Duke, his nephew, and I expect in - 
order to ayert an alliance with the ‘Archduke they will give out 
that this queen (Elizabeth) will be satisfied with the Ferrara match, 
end will declare the queen of Scotland her successor if she marries 
to please her. This course they think will pacify the Guises, and 
I think this is very likely from many indications, but the business 
bristles with difficulties, and I faney it will have no other effect 
than to divert and suspend for a few days the negotiations which 
they fear are being carried on elsewhere, If what they are doing 
here is well considered it will be seen easily that the main object 
of this Act against the Catholics is solely to exclude the queen of 
Scotland by indirect means from succeeding to this throne. 


T have already advised the departure of Throgmorton for Havre 
de Grace with funds, and I understand he will still on to 
Germany to visit the king of the Romans and persuade him, if he 
cam, to several things unfavourable enough to the cause of religion, 
and still more unfavourable to your Majesty and the preservation 
of your dominions, : 


More ships are being fitted out every day on various pretexts— 
some to goon voyages of discovery of new lands, others for Muscovy, 
others for Ireland ; but I see plainly they are all for this coast. I 
am not free from apprehension that they may offer me some greater 
insult than any before, seeing that without any reason whatever 
Cecil ordered my house to be attacked by force, as will be seen by | 
the depositions of the two witnesses whose testimony I enclose. I 
will take care to give no cause for, attack, but nevertheless I see 
that affairs are in a very bad way, and I am so informed by persons 
who grieve that they cannot mend them or serve your Majesty 
otherwise,—London, 20th February 1563. 
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214. The Dzctararion of Bauprim Layer, respecting his ARREST 
"with OTHERS in the HOUSE of the AMBASSADOR QUADRA 
by the Marswat’of the Court. Made in the Marshalsea 

Prison on the 18th February 1563. 


I, Baudrim Layr, a Spaniard resident in London, declare that 
having gone to hear Mass at the house of the Ambassador of the 
king of Spain on the day of the Purification of the Virgin, after 
hearing Mass I was arrested with many others by the Marsbal of 
the Court of the queen of England and his guard, who had arrived 
before the Mass, and from their concealment in the custodian’s 
dwelling noted the names of those who entered. I and others having 
been carried to the inn of the sign of the Chequers, the chief of the 
guard named Foxes, who had the care of us,-said that when he and 
his companions were sent to take us Secretary Cecil had given them 
orders that in case any resistance should be offered in the Ambas- 
sador’s house, they should raise the neighbourhood, send to the 
palace for the rest of the guard, and attack the house in force and 
take the whole of the inmates. Foxes said this not only in the 
Chequers inn, but previously in the custodian’s dwelling before 
many listeners. And -this being the truth I hereto set my hand at 
the request of the Ambassador. 


A similar declaration from Juan Bautista de San Vitores, another 
Spaniard resident in London. 


215. Bissop Quapra to the Kine. - 


On the 27th ultimo 1 wrote to your Majesty that Lethington, the 
Secretary of the queen of Scotland, had arrived here, and ihe cause 
of his coming so far as I could then ascertain. Since then I have 
seen him several times, and as it seemed to me that he was desirous 
of talking with me about his affairs and was dissatisfied with this 
Queen, I invited him to dimmer. When we were alone, on my 
simply asking him how he was getting on with his business in 
London, he launched out into a long accownt of the whole negotiation, 
which mainly consisted of two points, namely, the succession of his 
mastress the Queen to this crown, and the question of her marriage. 
With regard to the first, he related that when he and the other Scots 
ambassadors were here two years ago, they received news of the death 
of King Francis, and therewpon ceased the negotiations which they 
were then arranging with the Queen here, for a joint defence in the 
war which was again being prepared against them im France. The 
Queen would have liked to make a fresh arrangement with them and 
the duke of Chatelherault to oblige the queen of Scotland not to marry 
a foreigner, which meamt indirectly to force her to marry the earl of 
Arran, son of the Duke, but he, Lethington, and. the other ambassadors, 
amongst whom was Lord James, base brother of the said Queen, did 
not think it advisable to do this, since with the cessation of the danger 
of being subdued by the French forces, which danger in fact did © 
disappear when the matrimonial ties between their Queen and the 
king of France ended, they thought all arrangements for defending 
themselves against the consequences of the connection should cease, 
and they should again retwrn to their entire duty and obedience to 
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their Queen without trying to force her in a matter in which Ho 
person should be constrained. He says this Queen was very ise 
satisfied at this determination at the time, as also was the duke af 
Chatelherault when he came to know of it. The latter was very 
angry with Lord James and with Lethington himself, and he says 
that on the eve of his departure from here to Scotland, he (Lethington) 
seeing that this Queen was displeased, proposed to Cecil, as a means 
of settling all differences and suspicions between the two Queene, 
that the queen of Scotland should cede to this Queen all claims she 
might have to the crown of England, on condition that if the latter 
died without children the queen of Scotland should succeed, and 
that this declaration should be at once approved and made public by 
the rulers of the kingdom. He says, when Cecil heard this, he 
appeared eatremely pensive and astonished, but recovering himeelf, 
he answered that he would consider the proposition they had made 
and give an answer in two or three days. Lethington found, 
however, that Cecil gave him no reply and he started on his journey. 
On arriving a day’s ride from London, he says a (special messenger) 
overtook him with a letter from Cecil saying that he had thought 
over the proposal made for an arrangement between their two Queens, 
and he thought very well of it. He had moreover carefully sountled 
the Queen on the subject and found her extremely well disposed 
towards it. Lethington says that although he knew Cecil’s em- 
barrassment when he spoke to him arose from the strange idea, to 
him, that the queen of Scotland should succeed to this throne. in 
any case, and he saw he was indignant, that no sooner had the 
agreement come to an end, than the Scots showed so much affection 
for the religion of their mistress, and so little gratitude for the 
assistance this Queen had given them in the war ; yet nevertheless, 
seeing so favourable and hopeful a letter in Cecil’s own handwriting 
he could not help giving some credit to what he wrote. When heand 
others went to France to offer obedience to their Queen, he showed 
this letter to her, and it contributed to no small extent to her action 
in sending for Throgmorton to propose a reconciliation with thie 
Queen, and suggest the fulfilment of Lethington’s proposals. After 
her arrival in Scotland she sent Lethington himself to visit the Queen 
and offer the conclusion of an agreement based on his conversation 
with Cecil: He said they had received him very well, but as regards 
business they answered him that in the enswing swmmer (this being 
in September) the queen of England intended to go as far as York 
on the road to Scotland, and as by that time the year of mourning of 
the queen of Scotland would have expired, they could meet at some 
place on the frontier and settle many matters. He says this answer 
was given through Cecil and Lord Robert, but in a roundabout way. 
that pledged them to nothing. In the following year, last summer, 
Lethington returned to London to urge that this meeting should take 
place, and after they had kept him dangling here im the almost 
certain hope that the Queen would go, and the queen of Scotland 
had agreed to come as far south as Nottingham, a hundred miles 
this side of York to facilitate the jowrney for this Queen, who said 
she could not go far from London in consequence of the risings in 
France, this Queen finding an excuse in the dispute between the 
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duke of Guise and the peasants of Vazy,* refused the interview, and 
sent Henry Sidney to excuse her to the queen of Scotland, throwing 
all the blame on the disorders at Vazy, which she said denoted war 
against her religion, and so maliciously tried to put her (Mary) at 
issue with her subjects. The queen of Scotland understood that these 
unfulfilled hopes had for their object to keep here in suspense and 
doubt about the marriage, and even to force her into a match with 
the earl of Arran or a still meaner switor, but she could only do her 
best to continue somehow on the present footing of friendship with 
the hope that, if this Queen found herself embarrassed by France, she 
might be glad of the intervention of the Scots Queen, and the agree 
ment might be effected between them at the sume time. She thought 
something satisfactory might be effected through her wncle the duke 
of Guise, and had therefore again sent Lethington hither. - This, he 
said, had been the reason of his visit here and his pending jowrney 


: to France, and that if he found he could get no satisfactory reply 


here or the settlement of the arrangement for the succession as 
suggested, the Queen his mistress intended to scek a means of remedy 
in Fronce, und negotiate for such « marriage as would enable her 
to assert her rights here by force if they could not be obtained by fair - 
means. When he arrived. here, however, he found unfavourable 
replies, and afterwards bad news of the death of the duke of Guiset 
which had happened since, and he therefore was in perplexity, 
and he knew his mistress would be so as well, and in such trouble 
that he deeply grieved for her. When he arrived here and told this 
Queen that he came on behalf of his mistress to offer her intervention 
between her and the king of France, in accordance with the desires 
which had been signified here, she told him he was very welcome and 
thanked her cousin the Queen warmly for her good intentions, arid 
said that he could go to France, and she would instruct her 
ambassador Smith to negotiate. Lethington was not desirous of 
leaving here sd quickly, before learning what was going on in 
Parliament about his Queen’s affairs, and what action the queen of 
England intended taking in them, and he therefore answered that 
he would gladly do as she commanded, but that for his own dignity 
and the success of the negotiation, it was necessary first that the 
wishes of Her Christian Majesty and her son should be ascertained. 
Notwithstanding all their arguinent against this he stood firm, and 
this Queen was at lust obliged to consent to his sending a servant to 
ask leave in France for his going. When this servant had departed, 
there came amongst other troubles the news of the wounding and 
subsequently the death of the duke of Guise; which rendered the 
negotiations of the Scots Queen ridiculous and contemptible. 
Lethington was so indignant at this that he came to discuss his 
affairs with me, and finding me disposed to lean to the interests of 





* The insolence shown to a congregation of Protestant worshippers in the village of 
Wassy on the Ist March 1862, by some of the attendants of the duke of Guise had resulted 
in a sanguinary struggle, which had aroused religious fury throughout France, and was 
the immediate forerunnes of the Civil War. 

t The duke of Guise had been asssasinated by a young soldier named Poltrot, alias 
Jean de Mere, before Orleans on the 18th (or 24th according to some authorities) 
February 1563. 
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his Queen, he had thus opened his mind as I have stated. When we 
had arrived at the point where he was telling me how perplexed and. 
desperate he was, I said that in my opinion, there waa no a 
remedy for the queen of Scoilond, but for her to marry a husband 
from this Queen’s hand, in which case she would be declared her’ 
successor. He said there were two difficulties in this course, namely ; 
that the Queen his mistress would never marry a Protestant, even #. 
he were lord of half the (world), as he knew well, for he had resorted. 
even to the use of (threats?) to get her to change her resolve in this 
respect, but without success. The second difficulty is that his mistress 
says she will not take a husband, Catholic or Protestant, from the 
hands of the queen of England, even if by this act alone she coukt 
be declared her successor, because she knows that in the first place 
amy husband she would give her would be one of her subjects, whom 
ahe would rather die than accept ; and in the second, that after she 
had married beneath her, she would have exactly the same trouble as 
now to press her claims to the succession as without forces of her 
own she never could do tt, whatever declarations might be made, 
and whereas she now has the adhesion of all the Catholics of the 
realm, and of many who are not Catholics, perhaps she would lose 
it all after she had made a sorry marriage. He said therefore, that 
there was no hope of agreement based on the submission to the 
of Scotland to this Queen, and her acceptance of a husband to her 
(Elizabeth's) liking, and this was the reason why his mistress had 
decided, that in the event of no satisfactory arrangement being 
~made here, he should go to France and propose through her wneles 
the marriage of the Christian King, although she knew that im 
consequence of their near relationship and disparity of age, it was 
an unsuitable match. She was driven to this course, however, by 
necessity, since not only English, but also even Frenchmen for their 
own ends thwarted her by proposing, now the Duke,* now the earl 
of Arran, and now other things totally shameful and infamous. 
Treating of this matter, he told me that the Duke had already been 
fomly refused, and as for the earl of Arran, the Queen hated him . 
30, that having heard that the queen of France through this 
ambassador Foix had given him some hope of the match, she wrote a 
letter to the French Queen complaining bitterly that Foia should 
have dealings im Scotland with any of her subjects or secret under 
standings with them here, She says they have not yet dared to - 
suggest to her a husband less great and powerful tham the one she - 
has lost. I asked him what about the marriage with the Archduke 
Charles. He said he had heard more about it here than in Scotland, 
and so far as he understood the thoughts and intentions of hie: 
mistress such a match would not satisfy her, since the Arch has 
nothing in his favour but his relationship with your Majesty, and 
this alone is not sufficient for the aims the Queen and the Scots have 
in view. The relationship of princes is of small importance im the 
affairs of their dominions, and if your Majesty did not ise 
great support and effectual aid to.the Archduke, he thought there 
‘was no chance of such a match being acceptable: Talking over all 





* Of Ferrara. 
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these matters, and especially of the suspicion with which he repeated 
several times, this Queen regards the marriage of the queen of 
Scotland, we came to speak of our lord the Prince, of whom he told 
me, these people here are so mortally afraid that they have no rest, 
aad feel sure your Majesty will play them a fine trick some day when 
they least expect it. I told him that I had an idea also that this 
m was somewhat frightened of such a marriage since the queen 
of Scots had become a widow, and to keep us in hand they had offered 
great things respecting the reformation of religion, but that since 
the commencement of the-war in France, it appeared as if this Queen 
fortified as she was by the faction of the prince of Condé and the 
Chatillons, was not so alarmed, and I thought also she might feel the 
more secure as the Scots were of the same religion. He replied that 
I was mistaken, as they were more afraid now than ever before, and 
that as for religion, this Queen cared as little for oneas for the other. 
He said their religion in Scotland was very different from the 
English, as here they had removed the sacrament and names from 
the Anglican Church without reforming the abuses and irregularities, 
and that it was simply nonsense to think that questions of religion 
were really at the bottom of present state of affairs. Returning to 
the question of our lord the Prince, he eaid that this Queen was in 
great fear of his marriage, and the queen of France the same, with 
very good reason, as, if your Majesty listened to it, not only would 
you give your son a wife of such excellent qualities as those possessed 
by his Queen, who was in prudence, chastity and beauty, equalled 
by few im the world, but you also gave him a power whichapproached 
very nearly to monarchy, adding to the domumions already possessed, 
by your Majesty two entire islands, this and Ireland, the possession 
of which by your Majesty would give no trouble whatever having 
regard to the great attachment the Catholics bear to this marriage 
and to the union of these crowns, which he well knew, and that his 
mistress had no enemies here but the Protestants. I said the Scotch 
people, who were all Protestants, all hated the Government and 
subjection of our lord the Prince, m consequence of the difference 
of religion, to which he answered that it was true the greater part of 
the Scots nobles were Protestant, but so obedient to their Queen that 
when they saw they could not move her decision and marry her to a 
Protestant, they would rejoice at her wedding a Catholic, if in all 
else he were beneficial to the kingdom and satisfactory to her. As 
regarded religion they thought they could find means to render the 
country peaceful and obedient. I asked hum by what means. He’ 
said several, and amongst othere heknew that the Protestants would be 
willing to allow the Catholics to live in their own way im their own 
houses,and perform their Masses peacefully and without molestation. 
Lasked him how i was they would not allow them this liberty 
publicly and in the churches, to which he amswered that those who 
held wished still to hold. We disputed on this point for a time,and 
at last he told me that perhaps they would consent to give churches, 
although he could. not assure me of it. Lord James, however, had 
great influence with the preachers, and he (Lethington) also could do 
something with them, and he thought they could manage it easily. 
He was well aware that in some things their preachers were extreme, 
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and he expressed great horror of the Inquisition in France, especially 
of some stories they have told him here very false and very injurious 
to the good name and. honour of your Majesty. I assured him that 
he was badly informed, as there was no inquisition im France 
except what was legal and right for the preservation of the faith in 
its integrity, as also in the dominions of your Majesty where @ 
different proceeding was adopted and other milder means used to 
bring back those who had gone astray; such, for instance, as 
increasing the number of (churches) and preachers, the establishment 
of public schools and studies, which are the only means employed to 
persuade people to abandon false doctrine and accept the true. As 
for the cruelty and other nonsense they had told him about the 
‘Inquisition in France it was allan absolute fable ; probably related 
to him for the purpose of frightening him, as was the case urith 
certain things the Queen had said to me im his presence a few days 
previously. Finally I told him that whatever husband his Queen 
might take, if he were a Catholic he would not fail to use these 
measures in Scotland, and they would have to put up with it without 
disturbing public peace or private interests. I think, if I am not 
mistaken, they would consent to what I have just mentioned, namely ; 
to give churches to the Catholics. He was much pleased at 
attachment I professed to the interests of his Queen, even im m: 
private capacity, as regarded this marriage, for the benefit of bot. 
parties. I promised him to give an account of my interview with 
him toa person who could mform us of the intentions of your 
‘Majesty in this matter, of which I swore solemnly I was ignorant, 
He, for his part, said he would send a courier to Lord James im 
order to be able to tell me more about the business. He told me that 
the matter had not been discussed hitherto, as they had always 
proceeded on the principle that it was not fitting that the woman 
should seek a husband, and the Queen’s uncles in order not to offend 
her would not have ventured to propose it. They were therefore all 
doubtful and. discontented to see clearly what was the most suttable 
thing to be done, and yet to know that it was not fitting for them to 
do it. He told me that his mistress possessed property in France 
and Scotland of the value of 200,000 crowns a year derived from 
her dowry and her mother’s property, and that she had in money 
and jewels 800,000 crowns more. It was decided to entirely prevent 
the interviews which this Queen is seeking with the queen of Scots 
now more than ever since the death of Guise, and he said also that 
when he went to France to negotiate the settlement, he would avoid 
entering into the question between the king of France and the prince 
of Condé in order not to offend the Catholics. This was im accord- 
ance with the instructions he had received from his Queen, who satd 
that it was not right for any prince to interfere between a, Sovereign 
and his subject, and told him to confine himself entirely to a 
settlement of the differences between the king of France and the 
queen of England by a mutual agreement satisfactory to both 
parties, particularly as regards Calais, as this war being so near 
to Scotland is eatremely injurious and inconvenient to them. I 
may inform your Majesty for the better understanding of these 
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not in full orders, but abandoned his cloth and married the daughter 
and heiress of the Earl Marshal. He is, alihough a Proiestant, a 
man of good qualities, brave, and a mortal enemy of the duke of 
Chatelherault and his son the earl of Arran, heirs to the crown. 
The fear of Lord James that the crown may descend to the Duke is 
the reason of his serving the Queen his sister so faithfully, and of 
his desire that she should marry a foreign Catholic prince as she 
desires in order that she may have children. The Duke, his enemy, 
is taking advantage of him to play off the English against the 
French, and he (Lord James) is therefore at issue with both of them 
and would like to form a powerful alliance to be able to punish the 
English without depending upon the French. I fancy too that there 
is not much harmony between the queen of Scotland and the Queen- 
Mother, and taking all this into consideration, it is very likely that 
what Lethington tells me is true, and the affair is more substantial 
than at first sight appears. What passed between us is,in substance, 
what I have set forth, but much less diffusely, as we spoke about 
nothing else for the whole four or five hours we were together. As 
he slowly entered into the matter I carefully kept him to it without 
showing any certainty or eagerness, and praised the Archduke 
every now and then, so as to display as much inclination and hope 
of one mateh as of the other without preference for either. Wath 
regard to affairs here I can only say that on all hands I am 
receiving confirmation of the correctness of what I wrote respecting 
the attachment of the people of this country to the idea of the 
marriage in question, and there are persons who offer to serve your 
Majesty with 1,000 (men) for this; and others promise other things 
no less important. It is easily seen by the state of the country that 
if God in his mercy deigns to relieve them from these (wars) the 
remedy will be by means of a union of the countries under a 
powerful Christian prince, and there appears to be no other course 
open. I say this in the name of all these good christians and 
servitors of your Majesty here, who speak of the matter with such 
sorrow and vehemence that it seems as if no obstacle could withstand 
so much earnestness and determination. It is true that Cecil is 
playing his gume to give the crown to the earl of Hertford, as 
Lethington understands, but the adherents to such a course will be 
weak in comparison to the Catholic party who favour the queen of 
Scotland, as some of the heretics side with Huntingdon and some 
have no fixed plan, but will follow the strongest. The Catholics, 
however, are all of one will, and really if your Majesty wishes there 
appears to be no impediment to prevent your Majesty from enter- 
tarning what all here are talking of and I approve. 

Respecting the marriage of the king of France, I wish to observe 
that I hud early news of the design, and as soon as Lethington 
arrived here I introduced the subject, as if casually, to the (French) 
Ambassador who appeared not to attach much importance to it, and 
thought that the Queen-Mother would not be favourable to it, because 
they knew your Majesty would never allow the French to obtain the 
succession to this throne, which was the only good thing they could 
hope to get from the match. Lethington gave me to wnderstand the 
very veverse of this, and said that Foia was very well disposed and 
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that the French had some design prejudicial to your Majeaty’a 
interests. However that may be, and I believe one just as much-aa 
the other, my own opinion is that the French might try to inswre. 
themselves against our lord the Prince by arranging a marriage- 
with the queen of Scotland, which would last only until his Highnesa. 
were married elsewhere. There would be plenty of ways to get out of 
it if they wished, or it might be carried into effect if occasion s i 
If your Majesty pleases I should be glad of an answer on this 
subject, in order that I may know what I had better anewer if he 
(Lethington) returns to the subject, as it seems of so much weight 
and importance that I should not like to appear entirely lukewarm: 
about tt. 

These Councillors persist in refusing to allow any of your 
Majesty’s subjects to attend Mass. The Act against the Catholics 
passedas 1 wrote your Majesty lately, although with much opposition. 
Tt was announced to the new prisoners by four of the least protestant 
of these people, and the answer they brought back was that they were 
‘ready to lose their bodies im order to save their souls, and that they 
would never swear what they knew was false. 

As my residence here is of so litile importance, I suspect that is the 
reason your Majesty has not been reminded of the appeals I am 
constantly making im my letters, that your Majesty will deign to 
order that whilst I am to stay here I should recewe enough to lwve.on 
Iam forced by the trouble and need through which I am passi 
to repeat agai and again that which I would gladly eae 
mentioning to anyone, but I am compelled once more to wrge wpon 
your Majesty what I have so often craved—London, March 18, 1563. 


216. The Same to the Same. 


By letter of 18th instant amd previous dates Thave advised the 
arrival here of Lethington, secretary to the Queen of Scotland, and his 
interview with me. He has subsequently visited me as I was unwell, 
and he asswres me since the day he spoke with me six or seven of the 
peers have spoken to him separately and have declared to him their 
desire to receive and serve the queen of Scotland and to see her 
married to our lord the Prince. He says the latter condition was 
urged by all with so much persistence and earnestness that he is 
quite convinced of the strong inclination towards the marriage held 
by the people here. The French ambassador here recently declared 
that the marriage of the said Queen with the Archduke Charles was 
already a setiled thing, but I do not know what his object is in saying 
80, whether it is true or (which is much more likely) because he thinks 
it will benefit his negotiations for peace. Lethington says that all 
the gentlemen that have spoken to him have expressed very little 
satisfaction at the talk of marriage with the Archduke, and he thinks 
in Scotland it will be no better received if it takes place. He has 
again repeated the arguments which I set forth in my letter of the 
18th instant aforementioned with other fresh ones which I need not 
here repeat. It occurs to me that having seen so great a leaning to 
this marriage on the part of the people here, his own desire for it 
has increased, and this has led him to assure me very emphatically 
of the small wish they have to join hands with the French and their 
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great eagerness to establish their right to this country. He related. to 
me also the grievances they have against both countries. He said that 
four or five days ago when he was discussing with this Queen the 

‘ion of peace with France the conversation turned to the queen 
of Scotland and her marriage. The Queen said that if his mistress 
would take her advice and wished to marry safely and happily sie 
would give her a husband who would ensure both, and this was 
Lord Robert, in whom nature has implanted so many gracea that if 
she wished to marry she would prefer him to all the princes in the 
world, and many more things of the same sort. Lethington says he 
replied that this was a great proof of the love she bore to his Queen, 
as she was willing to give her a thing so dearly prized by herself, 
and he thought the Queen his niistress, even if she loved Lord Robert 
as dearly as she (Elizabeth) did, would not marry him and 30 deprive 
her of all the joy and solace she received from his companionship. 
After spending a long time over these compliments he says the Queen 
said to him she wished to God the earl of Warwick his brother had 
the grace and good looks of Lord Robert in which case each could have 
one. Lethington says he could not reply for confusion, but she never- 
theless went on with the conversation saying that the earl of Warwick 
was not ugly either,and was net wngraceful,|but his manner was rather 
rough and he was not so-gentle as Lord Robert. For the rest, however, 
he was so brave, so liberal and magnanimous that truly he was 
worthy of being the husband of any great princess. Lethington was 
anxious to escape from this colloquy by bringing on the subject of 
the succession which he knew would shut her mouth directly, and 
therefore told her that the Queen his mistress was very young yet, 
and what this Queen might do for her was to marry Lord Robert 
herself first and have children by him, which was so important for 
the welfare of the country, and then when it should please God to 
coll her to himself she could leave the queen of Scots hevress both to 
her kingdom and her husband. In thie way it would be impossible 
for Lord Robert to fail to have children by one or other of them who 
would in tine become Kings of these two countries, and so turning 
it to a joke he put an end to the conversation. Lethington was so 
upset by the talk of the earl of Warwick, whom I certainly thought 
she wuld never dare to mention, that he would fain have posted off 
tha: very hour, as he assures me he would do now if he had not been 
charged with these peace negotiations for which he will probably 
have to go to France. I think he is dealing straightforwardly with 
me as he gives me many pledges and reveals things very prejudicial 
to himself although he gets from me in returngnothing but the usual 
uncertainty and indecision. 

The fact is doubtless that seeing so great a desire in England for 
this marriage with the Prince and so marked a repugnance to any 
other even to that with the Archduke or other as nearly allied to your 
Majesty, they are ready to do anything to obtain it. Although their 
position with regard to religion is the same as usual I still think 
they would do even.more in this respect than up to the present they 
have said. I gather from his words that the queen of Scotland 
must be treated by the Queen-Mother with great disregard, amd he 
said clearly that a much closer friendship than anybody thought 
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existed between the Queen-Mother the prince of Condé and 
Chatillons. He showed me the statement of a circumstance that: 
had happened to his Queen, the most extraordinary and unpleasant - 
thing ever heard of. It happened on the night that Lethington took 
leave 6f her to come hither. He, Lord James, and two other members 
of her Council were with her for several hours in her private cabinet 
until after midnight. During this time a little Frenchman called 
Chastelar, who arrived some months ago from France, and who was 
always joking amongst the ladies, took the opportunity of some of the 
attendants in the Queens’s chamber having gone to sleep to slip. wider- 
neath the bed. When Lethington and the others had gone two groors 
of the chamber entered and when the chamber was cleared looked aa 
usual behind the tupestry and the bed and came across the hidden 
Frenchman. Seeing himself discovered, he tried hard to pass it all 
off as a joke and said he had fallen asleep there because they would 
not let him sleep anywhere else. He wanted them to let him go with 
this, but the grooms called the mistress of the robes and told her, and 
she ordered the captain of the guard to be summoned and charged 
him to keep the man in safe custody, saying however nothing to the 
Queen so as not to spoil her night's rest. She was informed the next 
morning and the man was brought before the Council and examined. 
He wished still to turn the thing into a joke, but the Queen ordered 
that he should be punished in any, case if not for his villany then 
for his carelessness, and that the truth of the matter should be 
discovered as it could not have been negligence. Finding himself 
in a fiw theman said that he had been sent from France by persons 
of distinguished position, with sufficient means and apparel im order 
that he should get a footing in the court and household of the queen 
of Scotland and try to make himself so familiar with her and her 
ladies that he could seize an opportunity of obtaining some 
appearance of proof sufficient to sully the honour of the Queen. 
He was instructed after attempting so great crime as this to escape 
at once, and he should be greatly esteemed and largely rewarded, 
and he therefore intended to remain that night underneath the bed 
and go out im the morning 80 that he could escape after being seen, 
which was what he desired. After this confession had been made and 
confirmed before all the people they cut off the man’s head. The 
persons who sent him on this treacherous errand were, according to 
‘Lethington, several, but she who gave the principal instructions was 
Madame de Curosot. The Queen writes to Lethington that the other 
names are such that they cannot be entrusted to letters, but I do not 
know whoNit is that he suspects as he keeps it very close from me. 
This malefactor came here last November with a German captain 
nominally os his servant, and both were followers of Monsieur de 
Danville. When he passed through here he told a friend of his, by 
means of whom I will try to find out something, that he was goumg 
to Scotland to seehis tady love. This Queen had received news of 
the affair before Lethington’s arrival here by means of a special 
messenger who travelled with great speed, and Lethingion found it 
was very much talked about, which greatly grieved him until he 
received advice of what was being done. He seeme now somewhat 
tranquillised about the affair ttself, but complains bitterly of the 
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people who sent the man on his errand. He says that all Scotland 
ia offended at it, and that it has originated im some of the most 
powerful people in France. The Queen’s council are occupied in 
proving Lady Margaret to be a bastard, and are taking evidence on 
the matter though with great secrecy. . 

T hear that it has been proposed to the lords in Parliament to 
reduce the succession to the crown to four lines or families im the 
kingdom, leaning to the Queen the nomination of the one that has 


» to succeed her out of these four. It is a trick of Cecil's so that it 


81 Mar. 


shall fall where he wishes, and the naming of four houses will cluse 
the mouths of many who will content themselves with tht honowr, 
although they know they will be excluded from the succession itself. 
The Queen will obtain what she has been contemplating for some 
time, namely the reduction of the succession to her testamentary 
disposition. I expect they will exclude women born and to be born 
im order to make sure of the queen of Scotland whose chance 
ne the matter has been quite spoilt by the death of the Duke de 
ise. 

Lethington leaves for France im three days quite undeceived about 
affairs here, although he will continue the peace negotiations. He 
says he ia ostensibly going to look after the Queen's property in 
France, but Iam not without suspicion that he will treat of the 
marriage with his Queen with the king of France not getting any 
satisfactory answer here about our lord the Prince-—London, 
28th March 1563. . 


217. ‘The Kine to Bishop QuaDRA. 


The last letter we have received from you is dated 10th January, 
and we have also received copies of those you sent to Cardinal 
Granvelle and my sister the Duchess, and of the statement made to 
them by your servant, We are much annoyed at the treatment 
extended to you by the Councillors of the Queen both at your 
interview with them in the Council and alsoin the matter of locking 
the doors of the house in which you live under the pretext of the 
seeking refuge therein of the Italian who had discharged 4 pistol 
at another man. The matter, indeed, was carried so far that we 
have had to consider very deeply how we had better deal with it and 
what action should be taken in regard to it. The Queen* wrote to 
me on the subject and her Ambassador also spoke to me and 
presented a statement of what had happened, the tenor of which 
you will see by the copy enclosed herewith. Having given the case 
vur lengthy consideration we have decided that, although in the 
case of such behaviour from any other prince we should have taken 
the matter up and duly resented it, other reasons which operate in 
the case of the Queen make it advisable to deal with it in the 
manner set forth in our answer to Challoner, copy of which is 
enclosed. Weare moved to this hecause it is not desirable for the 
good of God’s service or our own that you should leave there at present, 
and because any other action than that we have adopted would have 





* This document ig in the Record Office. See Calendar of State Papers (Foreign), 
27th January 1563. 
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rendered necessary a rupture with the Queen which at this sedson 
would be inconvenient for reasons which you will readily under- 
stand. The course therefore has been taken of exonerating the 
Queen as much as possible from blame and casting it on the. 
Councillors. We are sure she will look at it ina better light in 
future’as it is so necessary for her to preserve our friendship, and the 
more especially now that, as we understand, the French have come 
to an agreement, It will be well for you to follow the same 
conciliatory course and pass over what has happened in the best: 
way you can, trying to give them no just cause for resentment. We 
plainly see whence the complaints they make of you originate, but 
we must overlook it in view of the importance of your remaining 
there so that the Catholics may not be disheartened, as they, appa- 
rently would wander astray altogether if you were to leave. In 
exchange for the good that may come of it they must patiently put 
up with some evils; and you, also, must submit to the trouble that 
we well know is being heaped upon you with courage, prudence and 
meekness and we will not forget the service you are thus doing us, 
but will suitably reward you for it as you deserve. You will keep 
the Duchess informed of all that happens and advise me here as 
often as possible so that instructions may be sent to you. 

You will try to find out, as you say, about the Spaniards who 
take refuge there and will advise us carefully and diligently of what 
you learn, as you see the importance of it. 

Your advice about the pirates and about Timberleg is very useful, 
amd we thank you for it.—Madrid, 31st March 1563, ~ 


218. BrsHop QuaprRa to the Kine. 


By my letter of 27th ultimo (28th ?) your Majesty will have been 
informed of the progress of affairs here, and especially of the 
interviews I had with Secretary Lethington which I detailed im 
full, in order’ that your Majesty might not lack knowledge of 
everything that passed on the subject. I also advised your Majesty 
in the same letier how a proposition had been made on behalf of 
the Queen to the lords who are now assembled in Parliament to 
regulate the succession to this crown by a public Act, reducing the 
right to succeed to four families, amongst which the Queen might 
nominate the person who appeared nearest and. fittest to succeed . 
her. They have been discussing this matter all the week, trying to 
discover some solution which shall satisfy the needs of the nation, 
and at the same time fulfil the Queen's plans and keep the queen of 
Scotland in suspense. On behalf of the latter Queen, Lethington 
has not only been making representations, but has threatened t 
people by saying that his mistress wished to be a friend and ally o 
this Queen, and would be satisfied with her friendship alone if she 
were assured of the succession to the English throne, which was a 
matter of such high importance to her and was her just right, but 
that in present uncertainty about it and about the feelings of their 
respective subjects, she could not avoid, taking such measures im her 
affairs and seeking such other alliances and securities as were 
necessary. This was to signify that she could join with the house 
of France, or with that of your Majesty by different ways. In 
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order to satisfy all these divergent interests, I understand that they 
have agreed to pass an Act providing that in case the Queen dies 
no office, either judicial or in the household, shall become vacant, 
and 24 councillors are appointed to-administer the Government. 
Besides this, Parliament is notified that they must meet within 
thirty days (after the demise), and that not only are the peers and 
bishops, who are fixed members, to be summoned, but also the same 
deputies from the towns that have sat in the preceding Parliament. 
These provisions fulfil the requirements of the Government of the 
country, and satisfy the desire of the Queen (not) to appoint a fixed 
successor, although placing all the offices and councillorships into 
the hands of persons who she thinks will do what is aimed at in 
accordance with the present ruling ideas. They have tried to content 
Lethington with smooth arguments, showing ham how dangerous it 
would be for the Queen to nominate a successor at present seeing the 
large nwmber of claimants, and also because if she were to nominate 
the queen of: Scotland, as she says she desires to do, it would 
manifestly result in a rising of the Catholics of this country, and 
lead to rebellion and the re-introduction of the Catholic religion by 
force; and other similar arguments not altogether fallacious. He 
says that at last Cecil told him that if they could find a way by 
which the queen of England might be secured for her life without 
danger nea for religion to remain as it is at present, this Queen 
would not be sorry to nominate the queen of Scotland for her heir at 
once. Discussing this matter with him, Cecil told him that he thought 
Cardinal Lorraine ought to act as intercessor between these two 
Queens; in order to endeavour to devise some plan by which the 
securities I have mentioned might be provided. I think this is 
proposed with the object of diverting the Cardinal from any negoti- 
ations he may have with your Majesty or with the Emperor. 
Lethington quite understands all this, and although as regards 
religion he does not desire the restitution of Catholicism any more 
than Cecil does, he nevertheless sees that on all other subjects they are 
putting him off with empty words alone He has left here to-day 
jor France, and sent an account of all these proceedings to his 
Queen by a secretury of his called Raulet, a good Catholic person 
who has also left to-day for Scotland. From him, and also from 
Lethington himself who came to take leave of me, I have heard the 
particulars of all that has passed with them and many other things 
as well, the substance of which is, that if the queen of Scotland 
cannot marry our lord the Prince, she will do her best to marry the 
king of France, the Archduke’s affair appearing to her as of small 
importance, and is even more lightly regarded by the Scots people. 
In addition to this, the Catholics of this country are dead against 
the match with the Archduke, and they tell me clearly they will rather 
take the son of Lady Margaret than the Archduke, as they are 
dissatisfied with the latter in the matter of religion, and they say 
besides, that if they are to maintain the Archduke with their own 
money, they would rather maintain this other one who is at least an 
Englishman, and would at all events be able to save the country 
from some turmoil by uniting his claim to that of the queen of Scots. 
It appears to me that the projected marriage of the Archduke, 
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negotiated secretly by Cardinal Lorraine, has aroused suspicion 
amongst the Scots who fear that its aim may be to bring force to 
bear upon them and make them veform their religion. This might 
have been expected in the lifetime of the duke of Guise and with 
affairs prosperous in France, and the Queen has been hard put to it 
to satisfy and tranquillise them, and to asswre them that she knew 
nothing of what Cardinal Lorraine was negotiating. This, however, 
is not believed, as Lethington heard here from the French Ambassador 
that a certain Scotch captain named Cauberon* passed through 
here some time ago with a despatch from Cardinal Lorraine to the 
Queen, of which knowledge was not possessed im Scotland. qt 
is evident that this secret manner of proceeding has ended in, 
frightening the Scots, and Lethington tells me plainly that to 
negotiate successfully in the interests of the Queen, what is wanting 
is straightforwardness and not to arouse suspicion by underhand 
dealing, because by that means, both in religion and other things, 
the Queen will do whatever she wishes, anion the other hand evil 
would result from the growing distrust between her subjects and her. 
He certainly seems to say this with a sincere desire for his Queen’s 
interests, and I have thought well to repeat it all to your Majesty in 
order that you might know that if the Ambassador intends to: 
negotiate in this business, the negotiations should be carried on im 
am entirely different way from that in which they were commenced, 
as this way will have no other effect than to again wnite the Scots 
and English against the who eceks this- marriage, und even 
p oipee the Queen herself. I have. quite agreed with Lethington on 

is point, and have assured him that of your Majesty were to 
negotiate for the marriage of his Queen imto your family, or that 
of the Emperor, not only would your Majesty not think of using 
either force or strategy with them, but would wait until they all 
besought you and every man in Scotland was satisfied. I have 
likewise assured him of the intention of the Emperor to the same 
effect, and have greatly praised the Archduke with whom they might 
still be satisfied, if it were not that they object to his want of means, 
upon which point both Catholics and non-Catholics coneur, as 
according to the custom here, nothing is good wnless it bring them 
some profit. 

This secretary Raulet tells me that Lord James is extremely 
desirous of this marriage with the Prince, and everybody is most 
anxious for it. As regards religion there are as many heretics as 
Catholics, particularly amongst the common people, who say the 
marriage would be a good thing. The Queen by her devotion and 
good example in following strictly all the ceremonies and Catholic 
solemnities in church every day is winning over some of the 
gentlemen, and already many of them attend Mass with her, not- 
withstanding the regulation existing against it. Lethington left 
me a, packet of letters for Cardinal Granvelle, in which he says there 
are some from his mistress to your Majesty and our lady the Queen, 
to which she is desirous of a reply. This Queen is still very fixed in 
the idea of not making peace until Calais is restored, and says that 





* Captain Cockburn was a spy of the English Government resident im the French Court. 
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Admixal Chatillon has promised to aid her in it. Throgmorton 
told Chatillon that it was impossible for the queen of England to 
make war on your Majesty unless she first obtained possession of 
Calais, whither the English merchants could carry their clothe and 
wools, as they have now no other place to take them to but Antwerp. 


“As I understand, this great friendship between. Chatillon and the 


Queen is only a plan to disturb the Netherlands jointly, and I have 
obtained trustworthy intelligence of this; indeed, I am told that the 
Queen spoke of it to Lethington when referring to the reatitution of 
Calais —London, April 3, 1563. 


219. The Same to the Same. 


They have brought the Scotch earl of Bothwell from Warwick 
(Berwick) where, as I have already advised, they had imprisoned 
him and have lodged him in the Tower of London. The Queen 
has done this in order to keep alive the dissensions in Scotland, 
aa this Bothwell had fled from Lord James and the Protestants 
mot without some suspicion of connivance on the part of the 
Queen who was asserted to have entrusted him with a secret 
mission to her uncles in France. The English Queen, desirous 
8 finding out something that might cause dissension between 

queen of Scotland and Lord James and the Protestants, has 
brought Bothwell hither where he will be examined and well 
guarded, which is their only gospel here. 

Senor de Saneni, who assaulted Prior Don Hernando de Toledo, 
is also on his way hither. I believe he embarked at La Rochelle 
and went to Cornwall. He has not yet arrived in London, but he 
is expected this evening. Your Majesty may be pleased to order 
what is to be done with him. 

Public affairs here and my own private troubles and necessities 
force me to bey your Majesty to be pleased to allow me to leave this 
island. Iam of but little use here and my residence 48 80 costly 
and onerous that apart from my pecuniary estate, in which Iam 
totally ruined, I am suffering much in health and all else. If tt be 
the pleasure to grant me this leave I humbly petition also that 
a grant in aid which has been ordered to be paid to me in Naples 
should be paid to me in Madrid together with what is owing to me 
on account of my salary im order that I may make it all over to 
an English gentleman who has sustained me here with his money 
for some time past with the intention of going to Spain, as he is now 
‘about to do, to escape this oath. I should not like to fail towards this 
gentleman as apart from my private obligation to him, he 1s the 
‘most attached adherent-of your Majesty whom l know here, as your ~ 
Majesty will hear from him personally when he arrives in Madrid. 
As for the rest that concerns me I can truly say that I desire life 
for no other purpose than to serve your Majesty, as is my duty, but 
this residence of so many years here without any other means than 
those furnished for my support by your Majesty's orders has become 
quite intolerable, and I lack every resource and expedient for 
carrying on any bonger. I supplicate your Majesty to be pleased 
to convince yourself of this and order enquiry to be made when it 
will be proved that for the many years I have served I have been 
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spending all the little property I had without ever receiving a single. 
favour, which I think arises from the fact that I have always served. 
im foreign parts and because I have been more diligent im doing 
my duty worthily than in soliciting and importuning. If I 
importune now I do so forced by my need, my trouble, and ny 
afflictions, which grieve me most because they hinder me from serving 
your Majesty as I could wish. ‘ 

T send your Majesty enclosed with thie copy of a letter which has 
fallen into my hands from a Spaniard resident in Antwerp to 
Casiodoro, preacher in the Spanish church here.* I send the original: 
to Alonso de Canto that he may try to lay hands on him. I adviae' 
Cardinal de Granvelle of all.—Loadon, 24th April 1563. 


220. CARDINAL DE GRANVELLE to COUNCILLOR D’ ASSONLEVILLE® 


Sure you have done your best, and now that the holidays are over 
I hope you will soon have settled your business and return, although. 
I do not know if I have any right to hope that a remedy will 
forthcoming in England for the wrongs of the subjects here, as the 
English are not in the habit of remedying the outrages and robberies 
they commit on foreigners unless, as you say, they are pressed and 
paid in their own coin. Still I am willing to hope that something , 
may be gained by your remonstrances, and until I see the result wi 
say no more. 

They do a great wrong to the Queen who persuade her that-our 
King has not done everything possible for her and she is too prudent 
-to listen to them, but will always bear in mind that she owes her life 
itself to his Majesty and will never forget the more than fraternal 
offers our King has always made her since her accession. I make 
bold to say that if she had always followed his advice she would be 
much better off and more tranquil to-day. 

Thank God things in the world are not so disturbed as people in 
England give out, and after the agreement made with the rebelst the 
German intrigues have greatly diminished. This is evident also 
from the daily return of the Ritters who had gone to the aid of the 
French rebels, and all this makes me think that the world ' will be a 
little more peaceful this year than was thought. j 

People write, I know not how truly, that the princes of Saxony, 
seeing the efforts made by the Muscovites in Poland, have ordered 
their subjects not to leave the era d in the service of any foreign 
prince, as they may be required at home. It is true that Admiral 
Chatillon, who is incriminated or at least suspected in the murder. of 


_M. de Guise, had retired to his own house for refuge, and has shown 


some design of going to Germany, which if it be true is sure to lead 
to intrigues, and I hear that he demands some place in France near 
the German frontier where he and his people may be in some safety. 

M. de Sixpiere, who as you know is so great a Catholic, governs 
Orleans and has already on the avowal of the prince of Condé 
executed a large number of seditious people who had recommenced 
their plots. I hope God will aid his just and holy cause.—St, Croix 
28rd April 1563. . 


* A contemporary note on the margin of the original says, “ This did not come.” 
+ie0 In KRrance. 
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24 April. 221. BisHor Quapra to the Kina, 


On the 3rd instant I last wrote to your Majesty an account of 
affairs here, and I have now to advise that Parliament rose on the 
10th instant with a notice that another will be called in October. 
The arrangement they thought to make in the matter of the succession 
encountered so many difficulties that they dropped the proposal. 
The great obstacle, as I understand, was that some of the pretenders 
to the succession heard that Cecil was contemplating including them 
amongst the 24 Councillors whom, as I informed your Majesty, they 
thought of appointing for the purpose of carrying on the government 
and summoning Parliament thirty days after the death of the Queen. 
They were of opinion that it would not suit them to be obliged to 
come here and shut themselves up, as they say they would not be so 
safe as on their country estates, and they would be precluded from 
working in their own interests and could not justly be arbitrators 
on their own claims. At the same time they were suspicious of 
appointing other persons for the purpose, and consequently nothing 
was done. I think they saw that when the principal vi them were 
all here together, the city being so much in favour of the earl of 
Hertford on the ground of religion, the crown might be given 
suddenly to Lady Cathariné his wife and the rest of them all taken 
prisoners and put safe under lock and key. They have therefore 
gone to their homes without doing anything in this business of the 
succession except to notify another Parliament im October. They 
have done this to keep Lethington still in play and assured him that 
in the meantime the Queen would order the documents concerning 
the various claimants to the succession to be examined in order that 
she might with greater confidence proclaim as her heiress the queen of 
Scotland if her ‘claims were found good. On the retwrn of these 
lords and gentlemen to their homes 10 or 12 of them again made 
representations to me concerning the marriage of the queen of 
Scotland about which I have already written to your Majesty. I am 
sure there is no deceit about this as I have a full acquaintance with 
the interests and grievances of each one of them—grievances so great 
that the marvel is that distwrbances have not already broken out 
considering the grave and numerous causes of discontent that ewist. 
The only way to account for it is that the force of tradition and lack 
of spirit amongst the principal people make them obedient to the name 
of the monarch apart from the power or substance, which certainly 
this Queen does not possess, being as she is so wapopular and despised, 
unthout troops, without money, and without harmony, at enmity 
with all the world. Some people still think that this state of things 
cannot continue, and if anything untoward were to take place the 
disorder would be very great. Some of these gentlemen who I say 
have been seeking me have offered to bind themselves to render full 
allegiance at once to the queen of Scotland and to our lord the Prince 
jointly ;-which I have evaded courteously, letting them know that 
I did not\loubt their good faith and that therefore no further pledges 
were necessary. The Queen complains that the prince of Condé 
and Chatillon have deceived her, and suys plainly she will not give 
up Haure de Grace without receiving Calais first. 

* a 66529. x 
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Monsieur de Briquemart, an emissary of the prince of Condé, 
arrived here to-day to try and arrange some peaceful settle- 
ment, but he will have a difficulty in finding one that will be 
satisfactory to both parties. I still think, however, that if they hold 
fam *n Flanders and do not split, the Queen will be obliged to give 
wp Havre de Grace without receiving Calais in return. She has 
no forces. to defend it against attack, nor money to retain it, which 
will cost her 400,000 ducats a year and even more with the 
garrison she at present has there. If the king of France fits out 
a sea force it would be necessary to arm here also on a grand scale, 
and the cost would be intolerable, above all coming on the top of the 
four or five hundred thousand ducats the Queen hos already spent 
including the 200,000 she has lent to the prince of Condé, 
and it would plunge her in perpetual need as well as placing her 
in peril of losing Calais by her own action. I therefore think that 
they will have to come to terms for the reasons I have set forth, and 
because however much the Queen may enjoy setting her neighbours 
by the cars, she soon gets tired of being involved herself. In addition 
to all this she does not dislike the French nor does Lord Robert either, 
and she is extremely annoyed to find herself in need of your Majesty's 
favour whose power she fears and her Councillors hate. God grant 
that the indications which I have, that the arrangement will be 
prejudicial to your Majesty, may not be fulfilled as all other things 
I hawe written to your Majesty this year have been. 

This week they-began to demand, the oath from the catholic Bishops 
in accordance with the new Act passed in Parliament recently, and 
the bishops of London and Lincoln and Doctors Cole and Storey 
have been summoned for Monday neat. After them will come the 
vest, and there is no doubt some will die. I am much more afflicted 
at this misfortune than at all the insults and injuries I have 
received here as I see the great danger the Catholic religion 
will suffer from the death of these men and still more “f, from 
Juintheartedness some of them were to take the oath. Iam grieved 
at this naturally, nor can I help feeling deep distress that the 
blame of it all is universally laid to your Majesty in whom. these 
good people had placed all their hopes except in God ; not because . 
I had promised anything specifically in your Majesty's name, but 
because they entertained these hopes before I came here. I hane 
tried to sustain them in their confidence by all the least compromising 
means in my power, and I cannot therefore help being moved to 
compassion by seeing an end so wretched. I nevertheless supplicate 
you for love of owr Lord to receive im good part what I now write 
with the freedom and fidelity I owe as a servant and vassal of your 
Majesty who would fail in his duty if, from fear of giving offence, 
he neglected to say thus much—London, 24th April 1563. 


222. THe Same to the Samer. 


Five vessels are being fitted out here by private individuals, the 
principal of whom is a young gentléman calied Thomas Stukeley 
who is going incommand. The talk is that they are going ona 
voyage of discovery to Florida, where a cervain Captain Jean Ribault 
of Dieppe went to some months ago, who now accompanies Stukeley. 
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Out of the five ships one belongs to the Queen, two to Stukeley, one 
to Ribault, and one is chartered. They take 300 men and a great 
quantity of materials and artificers as well as plenty of artillery. 
Many people think that their object is to attack some of your 
Majesty’s ships on their voyage from the Indies, ,Some days sihce 
Stukeley sent to me to say that these people were sending him on 
a bad and knavish business, but that he would be with me and 
would show me how to play them a trick that would make a noise 
in the world. ‘I sent to seek him several times, but he left London 
without telling me anything. They tell me he will embark in 
Bristol, and takes no more than 800 soldiers divided amongst the 
five ships. I am endeavouring to find out what is the truth about 
the business, although I expect really that they are bound for 
Florida, and that Stukeley’s idea was to mutiny with the ships and to 
magnify his importance by telling me that they had commissioned 
him to do something prejudicial to your Majesty’s expeditions, and 
that he lacked courage at last to say it, thinking probably that the 
relations between your Majesty and the Queen were too tranquil 
for him to make such a proposal, or perhaps he was waiting for me 
to speak first. He is quite capable of doing this, and, so far as his 
position is concerned, a good deal more, but is not much to be trusted. 
I thought well to advise your Majesty of it in good time in order 
that such measures might be taken as appeared advisable—London, 
Ist May 1563. 


223. Tue Same to the SAME. 7 


Last week a commission was issued to summon for trial four of 
the Catholic prisoners, two Bishops—of London and Lincoln—and 
two doctors—Cole, who was commissioner against the Lutherans in 
the time of our lady Queen Mary now in heaven, and Storey.* The 





* Parkhurst, bishop of Norwich, writing to Bullinger, 31 May 1562 (Zurich Archives 
Parker Soc.) says :—“ Story, that little man of law and most impudent papist, has been 
arrested in the west of England in his barrister’s robes.” Story, who was a lawyer, was 
especially detested by the reformers for his implacable conduct towards them jn the time 
of Mary. Foxe in “ Acts and Monuments, VII. p. 628,” gives the substance of a speech 
of his to the martyr Philpot as follows :—“ Well, sir, you are like to go after your fathers 
« Latimer the Sophister and Ridley, who had nothing to allege for himself but that he 
“ had learned {his heresy of Cranmer. When I came to him with a poor bachelor of 
“ arts, he trembled as if he had the palsy; as these heretics have always some token of 
“ fear whereby a man may know them as you may see this man’s cyes do tremble in his 
“ head. But J despatched them, and I tell thee that there hath never been yet any one 
“ burnt but I have spoken with him and been a cause of his despatch.” He escaped to 
Flanders as related in the text, entered the service of the duke of Alba who appointed 
him searcher of ail ships at Antwerp for English goods and heretical books (Strype- 
Parker), and was allowed a half the value of ‘the goods seized. Here he remained until 
the summer of 1571, when he was enticed on to the Flemish ship of Cornelius de Eycke 

Nat Bergen-op-Zoom by one Parker, and carried to England.—-(Strype-Parker) and Carte’s 
istory of England. 

Bixhop Horn of Winchester, writing to Bullinger in August 1571 (Zurich Archives 
Parkel;. Soc.) thus describes Story’s arrival in England. “There was here not long since 
« a doctor of laws, of some learning, such a one I imagine as those among the Jews who 
« menacext Christ with death. His name is Story, a man as it were born for cruelty, a 
“« most ng persecutor in Marian times,to whom it was gain to kill the saints and 
“ sport to shed plood. his man after the happy day had shone upou us . Swereerems 
“ was thrown ERto prison on an evident charge of treason. A short time afterwards 

. . . . . he escaped into Flanders. . . . ~ - where like a fury fresh from 
* hell, or more Skeuly like a wicked Davus, it is wonderful how he made mischief 
St ie . there comes to him one of his friends whose fidelity he least suspected, 
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commission has not yet been signed by the Queen, as when they 
took it to her she said she would sign it another day at her con- 
venience. In the meanwhile Dr. Storey was so alarmed at the 
news that he determined to try to save himself by flight rather 
than have to choose between taking the oath or being hanged. He 
accordingly made the attempt about ten days ago with the assistance 
of a Flemish gentleman who was confined in the same prison for 
debt. He went into a garden at midnight, and having scaled the 
wall came to the river where he took a boat and came to my 
dwelling. He asked for a chaplain of mine with whom, it appears, 
he had had some conversation about his intention, although the 
chaplain had not approved of it. As he was not in the house he 
awaited his arrival, and when he came begged him to help him to 
escape. The chaplain excused himself as best he could, and even 
compelled him to leave the house immediately, which he did and 
got away safely, at least up to the present they have not been 
able to find him. By the indications of the boatman and some 
of the prison warders the Council have discovered that this man 
disembarked at my house, and as soon as they learnt it, which was 
already nearly midnight, they sent the Marshal to me to demand 
the surrender of the man. I, who had barely heard even that he 
had escaped from prison, answered that I knew nothing whatever 
about him, as I and Dassonleville had been the whole day in the 
country and we had returned home very late, but that if they 
liked to search the house they were welcome to do so, and, I added, 
if they discovered that any servant of mine had helped him in his 
flight or hiding I would have him punished without any respect. 
The marshal nevertheless went away without searching the house, 
and as soon as he had gone I tried to obtain information from my 
servants as to what had passed in the matter. I interrogated some 
of them in the presence of Dassonleville, and at last discovered that 
the chaplain knew that this man had been seeking means of escape, 
and he had even asked his aid in his project which the chaplain 
would never consent to give him, and refused to help him when 
he came to the house, as I have related. Notwithstanding this I 
reproved him severely for not letting me know about it, and T sent 
him to the house of a friend of mine, with the intention of informing 
the members of the Council of the whole truth of what had passed 
and satisfying them if possible, so that he could return to my house, 
because as he is a man who knows every Catholic in the place and 
has absolved und administered the Sacraments to many, it was 


——- 





“* but who had been suborned by the merchants ; this man whispers in his err that a ship 
= had just arrived from England with I know not what golden mountaius of treasure, 
“ Fired with the love of plunder, he straitway sallies forth promising the money to 
“ himself and death to the merchants. After he had entered the ship and was prying 
“ about in every corner, and had just gone down into the interior of the vessel, they 
* suddenly closed the hatches, and with their sails set are carried by a prosperous and 
“ safe breeze to England . . . . And so at length he was brought to London 
“ amidst the great congratulations of the people awaiting him on his return, and shortly 
“ after being convicted of treason, hung and quartered, was made an ill-savoured martyr 
“ of the Roman Church and enrolled in the popish calendar of saints next to Fulton, who 
“ affixed the Pope’s bull to the palace gates of the bishop of London.” 

He was executed at Tyburn in June 1571, and was made a saint at Rome.—Strype, 
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impossible to send him out of my house dissatisfied or allow him 
to suffer without very great danger. 

Two days since, as I was about to start for the palace, the Council 
sent to request me to send the Chaplain to them at once. I went 
myself and after having discussed the business that Dassonleville 
and I had gone about, I told them exactly what”had happened in 
respect to the chaplain without concealing anything, and I begged 
them to make enquiries on the subject, and not to demand the 
chaplain of me as I could not dispense with him. I promised them 
however, that if he were found culpable, he should be punished. 
They did not give me any answer, as they wished to throw me off 
my guard and get the priest into their hands, thinking they could 
get @ good many secrets out of him, as no doubt they could, as he is 
a simple kind of man of small cowrage who would not be able to 
deny the truth of anything. They would try especially to discover 
something against John O'Neil of Ireland, and I have therefore 
decided to send him (the Chaplain) to Flanders as I shall endeavour 
to do ¢f possible. I will rather put up with the molestation of these 
Councillors, than expose so many people to suffering and injury, 
as would be the case if this chaplain were to be handed over. When 
he is im Flanders, your Majesty can order him to be pumished if he 
has done anything to deserve it, and for the slightest fault that I 
have in the matter I am content to sacrifice my life, for although I 
am glad the doctor has got away and wish all those who are 
imprisoned for religion could do the same, it will not be found that 
I have either directly or indirectly burdened myself with such 
matters as this, or that I have had any knowledge or share in this 
particular case. God grant that I may be able to send the chaplain 
off safely, for certainly, if they take him the injury would be very 
serious. 

Ihave caused Dassonleville $0 acquaint himself with everything 
that has passed, in order that he may be able to give testimony in 
your Majesty’s Council in Flanders if the matter is carried further — 
London, 9th May 1563. 


224. The Samm to the SAME. 


Briquemart, the Prince of Condé’s envoy, came here for the 
purpose I have mentioned, which was really only compliment to 
the Queen in recognition of the aid she had given and a desire, to 
make peace between her and the king of France, but without the 
surrender of Calais. She answered him with great bitterness as I 
have said, and used extremely hard and insulting words towards 
the Prince; the formal reply given to Briquemart being that the 
King had better send M. D’anville or some other person with whom 
the Queen could treat as she did not choose to negotiate with a 
messenger from the Prince of Condé During Briquemart’s stay 
here the King of France has sent some troops to Honfleur and 
Havre de Grace, and on the last day of April wrote a very humble 
letter to this Queen saying that as her occupation of the place had 
been, as she said, only for his benefit he begged her now to be 
pleased to give it up and remain a good friend to him in accordance 
with the treaty of Chateau Cambresis, and at the same time he sent 
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a letter to his ambassador instructing him to say that if the place 
were not surrendered he shculd be obliged to send an army against 
it. Last Thursday the Ambassador gave his letter to the Queen, but 
no answer was vouchsafed him except that she would consider the 
matter and give her reply later. She spoke very violently of the , 
Prince of Condé, calling him inconstant, lying and worthless (or 
naughty as they say here). The Ambassador asked yesterday for 
the reply, and Cecil sent word that the Queen would send it through 
her own ambassador in France. The Ambassador tried hard to 
obtain another audience in virtue of the credence he had handed 
her and at last obtained one when he asked her either to surrender 
Havre de Grace or tell him her reasons for keeping it, and if she 
thought of imposing conditions for its surrender he begged her to 
tell him what they were. In order not to lose time he said that if 
these included the restitution of Calais before the time agreed upon 
he might say at once that it would not be granted. 

The Ambassador says the Queen replied at great length and very 
confusedly, not refusing to surrender the place or mentioning any 
other conditions except Calais——London, 9th May 1563. 


225. CouNcILLOR DASSONLEVILLE to the DucHEss oF PaRMA. 


My former letters to your Highness will have informed you that 
I had handed to the Queen and Council the documents respecting 
my wission and of their first replies thereto, and I trust your 
Highness will approve of my proceeding as I have adhered closely 
to my instructions. The Councillors send to tell me that the answer 
is already written and only has to be copied before it is handed to 
me, and they beg me to remain a day or two longer for it. I hope 
my voyage will be profitable in remedying some of the injuries 
against Flemings, and 1 am sure that the course adopted by your 
Highness was the only one that could promise success. I told the 
Queen that your Highness’s offer was for the purpose of making 
friendship closer.* With regard to Belsius, of whom your Highness 
writes, I will do as you command. He now displays a good con- 
version and has been principally influenced thereto by the reading 
of St. Denis Ariopagite, a disciple‘of St. Paul, of whom some new 
books in Greek have been recently recovered, and serve greatly to 
confute the arguments of those who wish to inveigh against the 
Mass and ecclesiastical ceremonies which they say are the moderna 
inventions of men. I think it will be well to let his conversion ‘be 
known in Flanders and accede to his desire to return ayd do 
good in the country. I leave the decision your Highness’s better 
judgment. As I am instructed to inform your Highness of events 
here during my stay I send subjoined a statement by which your 
Highness will see that this country is fertile in news. ~ 

Since my arrival here I have continued to advise-~your Highness 
of the suspicions current that the prince of Condé and Admiral 





* Dassonleville’s mission was to inform the Qyeen that unless commercial restrictions 
imposed on Flemings were removed the Regent would cloge the ports of Flanders for 
English ships and goods. In the later pages of this volume the grievances and proposed. 
retaliation are set forth in the instructions to the new ambassador Don Diego Guzman de 
Silva, who succeeded Bishop Quadra. = 
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Chatillon and their party were intriguing to make a strong 
impression on the Netherlands and that nothing would more 
effectually check them than the dispute between the English and 
French respecting Havre de Grace which has caused dissensions 
amongst them. What has hitherto been only conjecture is now 
made manifest and one of the Councillors of the party has openly 
confessed that the opportunity bas been lost. The Ambassador 
(Quadra) has been informed of this by the servant of an English 
gentleman of rank secretly in my presence and I have not thought 
well to refrain from communicating it to your Highness. Your 
Highness is no doubt aware that this Queen has had in France 
during the civil war an ambassador named Throgmorton who 
returned bither this Easter. During the time he was there he was 
intriguing with the prince of Condé, Admiral Chatillon and their 
adherents and the understanding between them and the Queen was 
arranged by him. He was at the battle of Dreux amongst the 
Huguenots and was taken prisoner but was sent away free in 
consequence of his position. ‘This personage has since then received 
a grant of money as a reward for his services. He was at supper 
last Sunday with the Lord Chamberlain and a large and brilliant 
company when, apropos of the rumour of the King’s voyage and the 
hopelessness of the Admiral’s plans being now carried out owing 
to the dissensions in the party and the war between England and 
France, he (Throgmorton) expressed himself in the following terms: 
“ There are many Catholics, forsooth, in this country who would 
« be glad of the king of Spain’s coming and place all their hope 
“ in him; but they are finely mistaken for he has no power, money, 
“ troops, or spirit. He owes more than 45,000,000 in gold” and so 
continued to talk in this way and even worse of his Majesty— 
things that 1 will not write of my Sovereign. He said that certain 
persons two years ago tried to persuade the King to make war on 
this country or behalf of the Papists, but that the Flemings would 
not allow it, and that even if the King wished to do so now they 
(the Flemings) would prevent it as they had quite enough to do 
amongst themselves. 

He said if the French had remained united, as was hoped, it would 
have been easy for them to have subdued the Netherlands, as 
Chatillon well knew and intended, but for this dispute that had 
spoilt his chance. 

A gentleman named Salliger replied that the King was not so 
poor nor so devoid of spirit, and it would not be so easy to occupy 
the Netherlands as Throgmorton made out. There were several 
opinions on the matter amongst those present, and although all this 
is boasting nonsense it is by such talk that the designs of princes 
and ministers are understood as well as their intrigues against other 
rulers, and thus enables them to be circumvented. 

Throgmorton at the time did not give any particulars of the 
Admiral’s designs, but they have leaked out. The Huguenots 
thought that, being masters of Champagne and armed, with the 
assistance they expected from Germany and elsewhere, they might 
by the aid of the sectaries in the Netherlands cause certain towns to 
revolt, and so they made out everything to be so easy that they 
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divided the skin before they had captured the beast, each one getting 
his grant of country. The Admiral should have remembered what’ 
happened to him when he persuaded himself before of the ease of 
the enterprise during the truce, and how it turned out. Thank God, 
however, their own dissensions have now put it out of their power 
to harm us, and on my return I will give your Highness an account 
of the details of the Admiral’s plans as I hear them. 

With regard to the letters of marque and reprisal that the States 
of Holland said had been granted here at the request of a certain 
John Lane of London against the town of Rotterdam about which 
your Highness writes to the Ambassador and me; as the form of 
these letters was so extraordinary we sent to the Council to ask them 
whether any such had been granted. They said they were too well 
aware of the provisions of the treaties to grant any such letters, but 
at the same time informed us that they had received a complaint 
from the said Londoner of the great injustice he was suffering, and 
begged us to write asking that justice might be done him as the 
Queen had sold him the ship in question by right of war. The 
first time I go to court I will tell them that this Londoner is the 
plaintiff and will receive justice in the ordinary course, but that 
nevertheless we have sent the solicitor of the States assisted by 
some of our own people {o learn from the said merchant if he had 
asked for letters of marque and why he sent such complaints as he 
had done. Lane confessed that he had no letters and begged that 
nothing should be said to the Council as the Queen who had sold 
him the ship was obliged to guarantee his enjoyment of it. The 
solicitor has returned to Holland with my letters. Your Highness 
will see by the adjoined copy the fine proclamation the Admiral 
issued this Easter against the piracy and pillage committed by his 
people on the coast of Havre both on the subjects of the King and 
other Catholies—London, 15th May 1563. 


226. The SAME to the Same. 


I had to stay here eight days longer to complete my mission, as I 
wrote to your Highness in my last of 21st ultimo, and on Tuesday 
last in the presence of the Ambassador I gave to the Council a 
summary statement of all that had passed in the negotiation, show- 
ing them beyond eavil that they had not given any explanation or 
due satisfaction for acts so notorious that they could be denied by 
noone. J therefore asked them to take the matter into considera- 
tion before I took leave of the Queen, to whom I could not avoid 
expressing the dissatisfaction that the King would feel at the réfusal 
of claims so just as those I had made. I said that they had hitherto 
not taken any steps to prevent depredations, or to make restitution 
to the King’s subjects who had been plundered, both by’ the Havre 
people and others of this country, and I gave them notice that as a 
last resource His Majesty was forced to take steps to‘ obtain restitu- 
tion for his subjects, and protect them from these constant and 
intolerable injuries. The Ambassador and J then.showed them the 
various complaints we had received, and atnongst others that 
respecting the five ships and two hoys recently captured at Havre 
about which your Highness writes me, amd that referring to the 
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ships loaded with wheat, etc. lately taken at Dover and Portsmouth. 
After the Council had heard me they promised us a favourable and 
speedy reply, thanking me, especially for the trouble we had taken 
in complaining to them direct by word of mouth. On the following 
Thursday the Queen sent for the Ambassador and me, and after 
hearing my allegations, which were the substanee of what I had 
said to the Council, she said it was clear she did not wish that any 
difficulty should exist between: her good brother the King and 
herself, and that all depredations that had been committed in 
violation of the treaties should be remedied and the stolen goods 
promptly restored, and the further questions that mlght arise could 
be dealt with by a friendly communication with her Council, such 
as we had just presented. After many other expressions from the 
Queen, which I will repeat to your Highness on my return, we-went 
to the Council again, and we were given a replevy order on all the 
goods plundered, both at Havre and elsewhere. The other difficulties 
still remained pending, and I will report on the same to your 
Highness, and for that purpose will start out with God’s help the 
day after to-morrow, as to-morrow is Whitsunday and I cannot 
leave then. 

The Queen ordered her Council to give the Ambassador and me 
an account of all that had passed between the French and her since 
the treaty of Chateau Cambresis, and the apparent war between 
them about Havre, as also of the encounter between the Rheingraf’s 
troops and the English on the 22nd instant before Havre, all of 
which the Queen begged might be conveyed to your Highness, as it 
interested the Netherlands so closely. .Every day the continuance 
of the war between England and France seems more certain. They 
pillage each other at sea and fight each other on land, and troops 
are being hastily got together here by forced levies. Yesterday, 
however, a Secretary of Commandments of the king of France, called 
Monsieur d’Allouy, came here on a mission respecting the question 
of Havre. We do not yet kvow his object. M. de Croce also, who 
went about a month ago to Scotiand, has returned hither on his way 
to France. I suspect he is planning some intrigue against the 
English, and the Queen is of the same opinion.—London, early in 
Ma> (?) . 


237. Testimony of CaRLos DEL GEsso on the Case of the 
QuzEN OF ENGLAND against BIsHop DE QuapRA, dated 
22nd May 1563. 

I Carlos del Gesso, servant of Bishop Don Alvaro de Ja Quadra, 
Ambassador to his Most Catholic Majesty in England, declare that on 
the 6th January last, which was Twelth day, at 10 o’clock in the 
morning as Mass was about to be said there came two locksmiths at 
this house of Durham Place, where the Ambassador resides, to put 
a lock and key on the door leading to the river. Whilst they were 
at the work without having previously spoken to any one belonging 
to the house, I went and asked them by whose orders they were 
doing fi, They answered, by orders of the Councillors of her Majesty 
the Queéts, and I told them it would have been well if, before they 
began it, that they had informed the Ambassador or one of his 
servants, and I asked them to wait until I had acquainted his Lordship 
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with what they were doing and I would return with the answer at 
once. This they willingly did, and I immediately went and told the 
Ambassador about it. His Lordship answered me in the presence of 
Luis de Paz and others who were with him that as the house 
belonged to the Queen they were to be allowed to do as they liked, 
and we were not to hinder them in any way. They were consequently 
not interfered with and finished putting on the lock without anyone 
saying a word either to them or to the custodian of the house whe 
was never annoyed or threatened in any way either on this occasion 
or when he wished two days after to cut off the water that comes 
from the great courtyard of the house to the tap in the kitchen, 
although as regards this question of water, he had a few words with 
some of the servants but no dispute or quarrel. Both before and 
since he has always been treated with all possible consideration and 
kindness and has continually had rations and other things given to 
him when he has asked for them. Which being the truth I hereto 
set my hand by order of his Lordship—22nd May 1563. 


228. Testimony of BernaBe Mata on the Charges against the 
AmBassaDorR of His Masesty resident: in ENGLAND 
brought by the QuEEN, 


I Bernabe, Mata servant of the illustrious and very Reverend Seffor 
Don Alvaro de la Quadra, Ambassador to his Majesty the king of “ 
Spain, declare and certify that on the third day of January of the 
present year whilst I was walking in a hall of the house of Durham 
Place where his reverence resides, I heard a great shouting and noise 
in the courtyard, whereupon I ran out, and the first thing | saw was 
an Italian rushing up the stairs. I went as far as the street door 
and found inside and in the courtyard a great tumult of people. I 
asked them what was the matter and an Italian told me that 
a servant of Micer Alfonso, musician to the Queen, called Andrea, 
had discharged a pistol-harquebuss at Captain Masixo, whom I saw in 
the street with others. I asked them where was the man who had 
fired the shot, and they said he was inside the house. I told them 
that the Ambassador should be informed of the matter and that the 
delinquent should not be sheltered in the house. With this they 
went away. All this passed in the presence of the English custodian 
of this house and some of his Lordship’s servants who had collected 
some with weapons and some without, as well as some people who- 
were passing in the street, but there were no officers of justice or 
others. I went to seek the man Andrea of whom the compléint 
was made and I found lim near the room occupied by his Lordship 
who was then with the French ambassador, the provost of Paris, 
Pascual Espinosa and others. The shouts of Andrea haying been 
heard by the Ambassador his Lordship came out and in the presence 
of the gentlemen who were with him ordered me to diseover whether 
the shot had been fired from inside the house or not, and if it had 
been so fired I was to take the accused and turn‘him out by the 
front door or hand him over to the officers of justi¢e, but if the shot 
had been fired outside the house afid the ian “had casually taken 
refuge inside I was to let him out by the water gate and so enable 
him to eseape. I did as I was ordered and found that the weapon 
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had been discharged outside the house. I thereupon called a servant 
of mine and sent him to seek a boat and bring it round to the water 
gate, which he did, as there was no boat waiting at the gate at 
the time. I put the man on board and he went his way. This 
being the truth I hereto put my hand at the request of his Lordship. 
—Done in London, 22nd May 1563. . 


229, Tesrrmony of ALEXANDER DEL GEsso respecting the Charges 
brought by the QuEEN oF ENGLAND against Bisuop 
QUADRA. 


I Alexander del Gesso, servant of Monsignor de la Quadra, 
Ambassador of his Catholic Majesty in England, declare that having 
recently gone by his Lordship’s orders to speak to the wife of 
Mr. Fortescue, and sister of Arthur Pole, at present imprisoned in the 
Tower of London, I told her that Monsignor my master had sent 
me to say that the Councillors of the Queen had informed him that 
her husband had alleged that he had had some discussion with his 
Lordship about his departure, and about the intentions that Arthur 
Pole and her husband, his brother-in-law, are said to have had to 
take this kingdom or a certain title of Duke. I told her that his 
Lordship marvelled greatly that a gentleman of his age, who 
professed to be a Christian, should state a falsehood so injurious to 
the honour of the minister of a foreign prince, and begged her if she 
had an opportunity of speaking to her husband to remind him not 
to burden his honour or his conscience by saying things that could 
never be proved and are utterly false. The said lady replied that she 
had seen the depositions of her husband and brother, and nothing of 
the sort was contained in them, and the only thing that her husband 
had said was that he had been once to the Ambassador's house to 
ask for his Lordship’s favour in passing over the sea, and that her 
brother Arthur had deposed that he had never in his life spoken to 
the Ambassador, and had hardly even seen him, and, she continued, 
that truly a great injustice had been done to both of them in saying 
that they accused the said Ambassador, or had stated anything 
against him, as they would never consent to do so. I begged her to 
give me a copy of the said depositions, and she told me to return 
the next day when she would do so, as at present she had nota copy 
in her possession. I went the next day, and she then told me that 
she could not give it me as sbe had not yet been able to obtain it, 
but that I might rest assured that what she had told me was the 
truth ; and this she repeated to me many times in the presence of 
James, a servant of his Lordship who served as interpreter, although 
I understood perfectly well without him everything that Mistress 
Fortescue said. There were also present the lady’s mother and a 
brother, and also the wife of Arthur Pole. I declare this to be 
the truth, and write and sign this with my own hand. By order 
of his Lordship in Durham Place, &e—Dated 22nd May 1563. 


230. The Kinc to BisHop QUADRA. 


Your letters of 7th, 20th, and 27th February, 18th March, and 
10th and 17th May to hand and will be answered here, where 
answers are necessary. 
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T note contents and also what you have written to the Duchess of 
Parma, my sister, and to Cardinal Granvelle, and I have been greatly 
pleased to see the continual care you take to make yourself acquainted 
with what is going on and to advise me thereof. I thank you for 
this good service and need not enjoin you to continue it as you well 
know how important it is to us that we should be kept constantly 
and minutely informed of affairs there in order to be able to take 
such steps as may be necessary for my interests and the welfare of 
my dominions. 

Ihave noted the long discussion you had with Lethington, and - 
what he said to you respecting the marriage of the queen of Scotland, 
his mistress, with the Prince, my son, and also of the manner in 
which you answered him and bore yourself towards him. I highly 
approve of your conduct in the matter, which was marked with 
great prudence, and seeing that the bringing-about of this marriage 
may perhaps be the beginning of a reformation in religious matters 
in England, I have decided to entertain the negotiation. You will see 
that it is carried on in the same way that it has been commenced, if 
you consider that safe and secret, telling them to inform you of all 
the engagements and understandings they have in England and you, 
knowing how valuable such knowledge may be to me, will carefully 
advise me of everything together with your own opinion upon it. 
You will inform me step by step of all that happens in the matter, 
but without settling anything, except to find out the particulars 
referred to above, until I send you word what I desire shall be done. 
You may, however, assure them that my intentions are such as I 
mention in this letter, but you must urge them, above all, to use the 
greatest secrecy in the business, and ail negotiations connected with 
it; as all the benefit to be derived from the affair depends absolutely 
upon nothing being heard of it until it is an accomplished fact. If 
it becomes known that such negotiation, are being carried on, and 
that Iam concerned in them, the French will be greatly alarmed, 
and will strenuously endeavour by some means or another to 
frustrate them. Even if they cannot do that they will try their 
hardest to counteract any profitable result that might arise, under- 
standing that it will be entirely to their detriment. As for that queen 
of England and her heretics, they are so deeply interested that you 
may easily judge what they would do if they heard of it, and ” 
therefore, as I say, it is absolutely necessary that you should keep,” 
secret and urge secrecy on the persons with whom you treat so that 
they may make the Queen their mistress also capable of it. The 
Emperor, depending upon the representations made to hini b 
Cardinal Lorraine, looks upon the match with the Archduke Charles 
as certain. Isend you attached an account of Cardinal Lorraine’s 
information to the Emperor. The latter does not know. the feeling 
of the Queen and her ministers about it as you have been able to 
inform me, but if I saw any appearance of the Archduke’s match 
being carried through, and of the possibility of getting from it the 
same advantages as at present appeag derivable from the marriage 
with my son, I would embrace and promote it to the full extent of 
my power in preference to the latter, for the affection I bear to the 
Emperor my uncle and his sons. 
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What has moved me to take this business up and not to wait 
until the Emperor has been undeceived about it, has been the 
information you send me respecting the objections entertained by 
the Queen and her ministers to the match with the Archduke, and 
the small benefit they think they will derive from it; but, above all, 
your advice that they were about to enter into negotiations for the 
marriage of their Queen with the king of France. I well bear in 
mind the trouble and anxiety I underwent from King Francis when 
he was married to this Queen, and I am sure that if he had lived 
we could not have avoided plunging into war ere this on the ground 
of my protection of the queen of England, whose country he would 
have invaded as he intended to do. To be at war on account of 
other people’s affairs is a state of things which, you will agree with 
me, is to be avoided and is not at all to my liking, but in this case, 
seeing whom I should be obliging it would be doubly disagreeable. 
With regard to the adherents the Scots will have in England and 
the increasing of their number if necessary, you will not interfere | 
in any way further than you have done hitherto, but let them do it 
themselves and gain what friends and sympathy they can for their 
opiniéns amongst the Catholics and those upon whom they depend. 
I say this because if anything should be discovered, they should be 
the persons to be blamed and no one in connection with us. 

I note your remarks concerning the hope that the Catholics and 
good men in England place in me, and I certainly desire their 
welfare and amelioration with all my heart. You may assure them 
thus much, and encourage and console them through your usual 
channels, but do not for the world show yourself in the matter, as 
you know what the result might be. 

Iam much grieved at the Edict that the Queen has got out of 
the Parliament against those who will not acknowledge her as 
supreme head of the Anglican church for the danger in which it 
places the Bishops and other Catholics, and I note how they had 
already begun with the bishop of London and others. Iam glad 
to see the representations which the Emperor ordered you to make 
in their favour, although I fear it will be of small avail, but it 
displays his great goodness and Christian feeling. 

I have also thought well to write to the Queen about? it toe 
support you, as you will see by the enclosed copy. You will make use 
of it in the manner most likely to produce good effect as in the 
humour of those people—changing as it does from hour to hour, T 
depend upon you who understand it well. 

I note what has happened about the flight of Storey, and as your 
chaplain aided him to escape you have done well in deciding to send 
him to Flanders in consequence of the inconvenience that might 
result from his statements if they were to take and interrogate him. 
Ido not think he would do anything in this matter to render him 
deserving of punishment. : 

You did’ very well in advising me of the vessels that were bound 
for Florida, and the-offer of Captain Stukeley who went in command 
of them. Let me know anything else that happens, or you may 
discover ds Stukeley promised to speak with you before his departure. 
T have also noted the affair, which you relate twice, of their having 
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apprehended certain Spaniards and other subjects of mine who went 
to Mass at your house, and that they refuse to let them hear Mass 
or live according to their religion. I am very sorry for this, and it 
js a matter deserving much consideration and redress, In order to 
make such representations about it as are advisable, I write to the 
Duchess of Parma to have the treaties examined which we have in 
force with England, and in view thereof to have the question duly 
discussed in order to see to what extent I can go and what steps 
should be taken. To forward the matter more effectually it would 
be well for you to write and advise her what you think desirable, 
and set forth the causes and reasons there are why our subjects 
should be permitted to attend Mass and live according to their faith 
as they did when the treaties were signed. According as they decide 
in Flanders we shall know how we are to act in the matter and the 
redress or retaliation which should be taken by us. 


(Gives an account of the defence and relief of Oran.) 


With regard to yourself personally I well know the trouble you 
have to go through there, and should be glad to see you out of it, 
but you will not fail to see how overwhelmed with injury my affairs 
would be if you were removed elsewhere, and especially in_ the light 
of what is contained in this letter. I shall, therefore, be glad if you 
will not distress yourself, but go on working as you are doing seeing 
that you are serving God as well as me. I will take care not to 
forget you. When the English gentleman arrives here I will order 
him to be attended to, The money due in Naples shall be ordered 
to be sent hither for the purpose you mention.—Madrid, 15th June 
1563. 


931. Pup IL. to QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Letter of credence in favour of Bishop, Quadra begging her favour 
for the imprisoned Bishops and other Catholics —Madrid, 15th June 
1563, 


932. Duke or ALBA to BisHoP QuaDRA. 

Although his Majesty’s letter will inform you of the extremely 
secret negotiations that are in progress about the Scotch marriage, 
J think well to repeat the intelligence here to you as it is of so great 
importance. The whole affair depends upon its being kept absolutely - 
secret until it is settled, and having this well in view you will mos‘; 
urgently enjoin those people to whom you have to communicate it, 
that it must be kept absolutely to themselves, and they are to “rust 
nobody on any account whatever. You will minutely advise us of 
the progress of events for his Majesty's guidance.—16th June 1563. 


233. Brissorp QuaDRa to the KING. 


I recently wrote to your Majesty how Thomas Stukeley had left 
here on a voyage of discovery to a certain land called here Florida, 
and that on several occasions he had given me to understand that he 
wished to speak with me, and even declared that he was dissatisfied 
with the Queen and desired to serve your Majesty. He recently 
came and spoke with me just as he was sailing, and told me he was 
leaving the country discontentedly and almost desperately. He had 
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embarked in the six ships all that remained of his property, more 
with the intention of going to serve your Majesty than with the 
idea of any profit he could gain in the discovery on which he was 
bound. He therefore desired that I would convey to your Majesty 


. the desire and resources he had to serve your Majesty in these six 


well-found ships. I told him I could do as he asked me, but would 
be glad to know in what way he thought he could serve your Majesty. 
He answered in any way he was ordered, and when I saw that he 
was not to be drawn out any further I took leave of him, thanking 
him for his good intentions. When he was bidding me good-bye he 
again pressed me to let your Majesty know how attached he was to 
your service, and was anxious that this should be done expeditiously 
in case he should arrive at any port in Spain or other dominions of 
your Majesty, as he was desirous of being known as an adherent of: 
your Majesty and treated as such. I answered him that there was 
no reason to doubt that this would be done considering the friendship 
that existed between the English and your Majesty’s subjects, always 
on condition that this expedition was not bound to any place enclosed 
by your Majesty’s boundaries. He said that where he was going no 
one had ever been except some few Frenchmen a short time ago and, 
as I wished to know more exactly where the country was, he told 
me it was three days’ journey from Cuba. I then pointed out to 
him that this could not be without injury to your Majesty’s interests, 
as the place fell within your boundaries. This he would not under- 
stand, and I did not care to waste time over it as I saw he was 
ready to sail and his visit to me was nothing but cunning, thinking 
in this way to ensure himself from molestation on his voyage. He 
bears the royal standard which the Queen has presented him with 
although the ships do not belong to her, nor to him either except 
two; for the others are chartered from private persons. They are 
fitted out and armed perfectly, and my own opinion is that Stukeley 
is bent rather on committing some great robbery than discovering 
new lands. I cannot say that he is instructed to do so, but I can 
only believe that his voyage is in consequence of the determination 
(advised by me in recent letters) of the admiral of France in con- 
junction with the people who govern here to harass your Majesty’s 
shipping and conquer on the ocean where they aim at being the 
strongest, and of course take steps to make themselves so. I think 
of speaking to the Queen about it, although I know full well what 
answer she will give me, the same as often before both in speech 
and writing. I am of opinion that the best thing to be done 
would be to attack these ships in force and punish them if it 
could be effected and, if not, to take up with this Stukeley and 
make some use of him, since he offers himself and will do what 
he says. He is quite ruined here and without estate, and has 
always professed to be a servitor of your Majesty. Whatever the 
object be—good or gain—to let English and French establish 
theinselves in places so close to your Majesty’s provinces and 
boundaries, certainly appears to me to be a thing likely to cause 
injury in the long run. Stukeley sailed yesterday from the port 
of London with three of his vessels, and the other three await 
him at Plymouth, but he may probably be unable to get away 
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from the coast finally for some time as several other French ships 
which he is to convoy have not had time to get ready. 

Secretary D’Allouy left last week. I hear that Lord Robert had 
a great deal of talk with him trying to persuade him to a friendship 
with-the Queen and an alliance between the two countries, his 
principal bait being that your Majesty was trying to get this Queen 
to join you against the French and other assertions to the same ~ 
effect, I do not altogether believe D’Allouy, but certainly both he 
and the Ambassador have not been backward in repeating this to 
me to see what I should say. After Secretary D’Allouy had gone 
La Haye, who was sent, as I have said, by the prince of Condé, 
remained here some three or four days longer. The object of his 
coming was to persuade the Queen to withdrawn her troops from 
Havre de Grace, for her conscience sake, as otherwise, she would 
greatly injure the cause of religion and interfere with the spread of 
the gospel by the continuance of the war and against which the 
prince of Condé, the Admiral and all the sects protested. This 
La Haye is a master of requests to the King of France who has 
been here during the whole of this war as representative of the 
prince of Condé and is one of the greatest heretics and most 
obstinate men on the religious question in the Kingdom. The 
Queen for the purpose of satisfying the Prince has sent back with 
him a messenger of her own, a Kentish gentleman named Danett*, 
as great a heretic as La Haye and formerly a companion of Wyatt 
and Throgmorton, and by his ability it is hoped some arrangement 
may be arrived at. This week Sir Hugh Paulet arrived from Havre 
de Grace, he being one of the principal governors there. The news 
is that all the English are dying of pestilence, and it appears as if 
the people here were less hopeful of defending the place than they 
were before Paulet arrived here. I cannot believe they will persist 
in holding it although they state publiély their intention of raising 
a great army to go to its relief and have despatched a large number 
of letters to the governors in the provinces (of one of which I enclose 
a copy) ordering them respectively to raise bodies of men to the 
aggregate number, it is said, of 20,000. The dissensions of these 
people do no harm to your Majesty's interests, as it may be looked 
upon as certain that when they do agree it will be for the purpose 
of jointly planning something against them. 

[ understand that in Scotland they have arrested the archbishop’ 
of St. Andrews for having caused Mass to be publicly celebrated in 
his diocese. The Queen (of Scotland) to satisfy the Protestants on 
her Council (who are the whole of them) has been constrainéd to 
allow his apprehension notwithstanding that the said Bishop isa 
bastard brother of the duke of Chatelherault. Lethingten is not 
without suspicion that Cardinal Lorraine has had a hand-in bringing 
about these innovations there with the talk about the marriage of 
his niece, the Queen, with the Archduke. 

Lady Margaret is now in the palace apparently in high favour 
and entertains some hope, as I believe, that the Queen of Scotland 





* Danett was concerned in Wyatt’s rebellion and was imprisoned in the Tower from 
the 24th February to the 24th March 1553. 
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will marry -her son with the queen of England’s consent. The 
match with the Archduke grows every day more unpopular, 
especially now it is understood that your Majesty is not intervening 
init. - 

Three of the French hostages here, believing ,that during the 
continuance of war their stay was not necessary, agreed to escape, 
but they captured them at Gravesend and Jean Ribault with them.* 
The other hostage being so devoted to the new religion preferred to 
remain here rather than go in company with the others—They 
have been lodged in the Tower.—London, 19th June 1563. 


234, The Same to the SaME, 


I wrote on the 19th instant saying that one of the hostages here 
from the king of France had refused to fly with the other three ; 
but this was a mistake, as all four of them were taken together at 
Gravesend in a Flemish ship in which they had taken passage. It 
has been discovered that they took the step by orders of the 
Ambassador here at the command of their King. They are confined 
in the Tower of London, and are not allowed to communicate with 
anyone. The Ambassador says that by the terms of the treaty of 
Chateau Cambresi and in accordance with the protest made here in 
the Kitg’s name some months ago, the said hostages were quite 
justified in returning home ‘the best way they could, and that it 
was not a breach of faith for them to do so, 

They are busy here getting troops ready to send to Havre de 
Grace in place of those that fall by pestilence. Not a day passes 
without 40 or more deaths. They are also trying to raise forces 
for the purpose of assaulting some place on the coast, and so diverting 
the Kings troops and passing the summer in safety. I am informed 
that the intention is to send this army to Calais as being the place 
most distant from the King’s forces and the army that will be before 
Havre de Grace, and also because they think that, having Flanders 
at their back, they will have less to guard against and an unlimited 
supply of provisions. They even assert that they will be joined 
there also by as many troops—horse and foot—as they require. I 
do not know whether they are mistaken in this or if indeed they 
do not publish it to arouse the suspicion of the French ; but I* know 
that they are declaring such to be case, and that the French 
ambassador has sent word of it to the King, not without apprehen- 
sion that there may be some secret understanding between your 
Majesty and the Queen, and that men and supplies may mysteriously 
find their way from Flanders without orders from your Majesty. 
Iam informed also that with a view of justifying this enterprise 
they are thinking of sending ambassadors to your Majesty and to 
the duchess of Parma, They intended to have sent Henry Sidney 
to your Majesty but he has declined, and they have appointed 
Viscount Montague. Pickering will go to the Emperor as before, 
and they are to send Thomas Chamberlain to the Duchess. I think 





* The hostages at this time were Mouy, Palaiseau, La Ferté, and Nantouillet 
provost of Paris, and their conduct had been so obnovious during their residence 
here that at the ratification of peace after the surrender of Havre the Queen refused 
for a long time to let them go. See Michael Castelnau de la Mauvissidre; Memoires. 
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Chamberlain will go, even if the Calais enterprise is deferredy and’. 
that the other two embassies will only be talked about at present to 
keep the French uneasy. The idea of these embassies is to sustett’ 
the Queen in the appearance of a continuance of the war until they 

see what is going to be done about Havre de Grace, and whether ‘a.. 
French foree is coming against it, as certainly if they press her she, 
will lose the town which is not in a condition for defence, even if* 
the Queen had any desire to defend it, which she has not, but rather: 
to come to an agreement of some sort, good or bad. I understand, 
that, to make her stand firm, her Councillors have assured her that: 
in any case the settlement cannot be otherwise than honourabla. to, 
her, even if, at last, she accepts the conditions now offered by the: 
king of France, providing that she concludes it at the intercession of 
the Protestant princes. They would much rather, however, pe 
your Majesty should take upon yourself the restitution of Calais and! 
promise it to the Queen, or else your assistance in men and moneys 
in ease the French refuse to restore it at the end of the eight years.’ 
They have abandoned this design because they see that before pe 
can expect to be courted by your Majesty they must court you, an@* 
they have accordingly fallen back on the Protestant princes, who, 
they know, will not fail to intervene at the request of the prince of 

Condé, This is Cecil’s plan, as he is always working to alienate’ 
the Queen from union with the Catholic monarehs, and to bind her 

to the cause and interests of the Protestants, so that by means of 
these temporal interests in which they concur. their divergences on 

religious affairs may be settled. This is the idea which inspires 

everything he does. 

Lethington left here on the 20th instant. I spoke a considerable 
time with him as he was starting, and he said that the queen of 
England had commanded him to tell his mistress that she had heard 
of negotiations having been commenctd for her marriage with our 
lord the Prince, or with the Archduke Charles, and she openly told 
her and protested that if she married either of them or any member 
of the House of Austria, she could not avoid being her enemy, and 
she consequently charged her-te consider well what step she took in 
such matter. At the same time, if she married a~pérson to the 
Queen’s satisfaction, she would not fail to be a good friend and sister. 
to her and make her her heir, instead of being as she otherwise 
would be, her mortal énemy. Lethington had told the same story 
to the ambassador of France, adding also that this Queen objected to 
the marriage of the queen of Scotland with the French King. 
asked Lethington whom he thought the Queen wished her to marry, 
and he said he imagined it was some private gentleman, and as a 
last. resort, she would agree to the king of Denmark or another 
Protestant Prince, or even with the duke of Ferrara, or a person of. 
similar” position in France. I also asked him if he thought his 
mistress would consent to do as the Queen wished, to whieh “he: 
answered that he feared not, although if she desired to please cher 
subjects and succeed in her affairs she ought to doso. He agai ta<* 
peated that he did not know how they could put up with the Archduke 
Charles in Scotland as-he is so poor, and they had no ynoney to. help, 
him:- in short it-seemed to me. unless he 16-2 Eee. ‘actor, that 
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he (Lethington) was going back confirmed in his determination to 
persuade his mistress to marry a husband chosen for her by this 
Queen, or at least one that was not objectionable to her, since on 
this condition he says, she has promised her the succession, I am 
quite sure they will not keep this promise any better than have the 
previous promises they have made. Many people think that if the 
queen of Scotland does marry a person unacceptable to this Queen, 
the latter will declare as her successor the son of Lady Margaret, 
whom she now keeps in the palace and shows such favour to as to - 
make tbis appear probable. I am also informed, and believe it, that 
if the queen of Scotland does not marry our lord the Prince, even 
though she take the Archduke, many of her people will incline rather 
to Lady Margarei’s son than to the Archduke, because if they cannot 
come into the hands of your Majesty they would rather have an 
Englishman than a poor foreigner. 

Tunderstand that in the Scotch Parliament it was decided that 
the Queen should marry whom she thought best, and a letter has 
arrived here saying that they had specially mentioned the Archduke ; 


‘which, however, Lethington did not tell me. The archbishop of 


St. Andrews had been arrested by order of the Queen, and at the 
same time ¢ertain gentlemen who attempted to take arms against 
him, because he caused Mass to be said publicly in an abbey of his. 
Lethington told me this had been done on the advice of the Arch- 
bishop himself, with the declaration that the step was not taken to 
condemn the cause of religion, but for the preservation of the Queen’s 
peace. I begged Lethington to try and modify the action taken in 
religious affairs there, and to forward matters by means of harmony ; 
to take a lesson from France where he had seen the fruits of these 
innovations, He promised me a great deal, but I do not know how 
much he will fulfil, as he isa man who knows well how to dissemble. 
He went back thoroughly acquainted with the adherents of his 
Queen in this country, and she wiil shortly be visited by an English 
gentleman on their behalf, and on behalf of many Catholic nobles, 
I do not know how his visit will turn out if Lethington is not acting 
straightforwardly, as the gentleman has made all his communications 
through him and has trusted him implicitly. ‘ 

Stukeley took leave of the Queen yesterday. He was to be 
accompanied by Jean Ribault and three other French pilots, who 
went on the same voyage last’ year sent by Admiral Chatillon. 
Ribault had promised ‘to deliver to Stukeley a fort which he had 
built in that land and left garrisoned by 30 men. It appears, 
however, that Ribault repented of his Promise to hand over to the 
English what French ships and money had gained, and determined 
to escape with the French hostages and was captured with them, 
The three pilots are still going, but Stukeley has put them in 
chains. Ribault is still a prisoner and they threaten to hang him. 
They say the Queen had given him 300 ducats of income and a 
house in return for, the service he was to render in this discovery, 
and it is true that she offered him this, but he says that he had 
not accepted it, 

There arrived here from Genoa a few days since a man who calls 
himself Don Franeisco Lapata, and says he is an Andalusian. He 
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is accompanied by his wife who belongs to Zaragoza. He is a, great: 
heretic and therefore lives in the house of the preacher Cagiedoro,. 
who has recently married again. I understand the man comes to. 
reside here and revise with Casiodoro and others a bible which he: 
is translating into vulgar Castilian. He is a man of 50, short and’ 
thin. He says he was for some time in the household of the prince’ 
of Condé. 

Vice-Chamberlain Knollys who went to Havre de Grace last week. 
returned yesterday, and I am told he brings bad news from there. 
He tells of the many difficulties and privations suffered by those: 
inside, especially from the bad water and other causes. As the. 
pestilence is consuming them, I think they will soon lose the place 
if they are pressed. i 

Ten of the Queen’s ships are ready to sail, and demonstrations of 
activity are being made on all sides. The object, perhaps, may be 
to send troops to Calais or elsewhere in France, but I believe that 
it is nothing but bravado to get better terms.—London, 26th June, 
1563, 


235. Bisuor QuaprRa to the EMPEROR. 


Lethington, who has been here for some days trying to arrange 
the dispute between the Queen and the French, but ineffectually, 
has now gone. I found him very lukewarm about the marriage 
his mistress with the Archduke Charles, and thinking of higher 
things for her., One day he frankly told me that a person of rank 
in France had told him that if his Queen could only wait a couple of 
years she could no doubt marry the King. He admitted the truth : 
of all I said in favour of the Archduke, but complained that his. 
Highhness was not rich enough to support the necessary state, and 
the Scots could not help him as the Queen had hardly enough for 
herself. In conclusion he suggested that my King should undertake 
the maintenance of his Highness, and give them am asswrance that: 
he would carry out the English enterprise. ; 

I put him off with delays and hints, as I had nothing decided to 
say to him, but on his last day here I spoke with him and found 
him somewhat cool after our former conferences. He said the queen 
of England was very suspicious for fear that his mistress should 
marry @ person she, the queen of England, did not like, and she had 
told him to say that if she married into the house of Austria she: 
could not help looking upon her as an enemy, and the same if she _ 
married the king of France. 

She told him also, especially, that on no account would she 
consent to her marrying a son of your Majesty, but that if she 
liked to choose the king of Denmark or the duke of Ferrara, or any 
other Protestant prince, or any French gentleman, she would not 
only consent but would declare her the successor to the crown of 
England. 1 think Lethington, who is strongly in favour of the new 
religion, is gone with the intention of stopping this marriage (with - 
the Archduke), although I understand it has been approved in the 
Scotch Parliament. 

Tt is to be feared that the ambition the queen of Scots has to 
be declared the heiress of England, may make her condescend to 
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a marriage with a person of lower rank than the Archduke, and one 
less advantageous to religion, and I have therefore sent an English 
gentleman, on behalf of other noblemen and gentlemen to Scotland, 
to offer the Queen the service and assistance of the Catholics in case 
she will marry the Archduke, and to the satisfaction to the King my 
master. This will be no deception, for the affection #8 my King in this 
country is very great. The bad thing is that Lethington knows of 
this man’s going, and if he is playing false he may do him some 
harm. Your Majesty’s fear that my advocacy of this business may 
be unfavourable is unfounded as nothing is more likely to forward’ 
it. The only thing they will insist upon in Scotland is that the 
‘Archduke shall have enough money to keep himself without looking - 
to them, and also that be is strong enough to establish his right to 
this Crown.——London, 26th June 1563. 


236. BisHop Quapra to the Ducness or ParMa. 


I was with the Queen yesterday and she told me amongst other 
things that she had decided to send her Admiral to Havre de Grace 
with 6,000 men, and it is probable that she would not only resist 
the French at that place, but also do them much harm elsewhere. 
Cecil told me the same, and the Admiral himself said that he was 
leaving some time this week. The Queen has already 14 well-armed 
ships besides others that are being taken for their requirements, 
Feeling here is extremely strong against the French and the words 
that pass between these people and the French ambassador do not 
mend matters, as every day some fresh cause of ill-feeling arises. 
After the Queen had given me an account of things she said that 
she had offered the French to submit their disputes to his Majesty 
which they had refused on the ground that his Majesty was an 
interested-party. She urged me to let his Majesty know this and 
to say that she .would be content for his Majesty to intervene and 
endeavour to settle matters as she was not fond of war and blood-. 
shed. I said I would rot fail to do as she asked me, but I 
thought the matter was so important that it should be communi- 
cated by a special person from her, and that it should be done at 
once as the business had gone so far, 

She replied that she had been unable to avoid defending the 
prince of Condé, as if she had not done it some one else would, which 
would have been worse. She was now fitting out ships in Ports- 
mouth, and her only regret was that she herself could not be present 
to see what was going on and to meet the Queen-Mother. She said 
other things of the same sort as people do when they are in a 
passion. Cecil had already said the same. I think all this is only 
told me that it may reach the French ambassador and arouse his 
suspicions. The Queen also said that Admiral Chatillon was not at 
all to blame in what the prince of Condé had done,* and she gave 
me to understand that her confidence in Chatillon was unshaken. 
There is a man here from Count Montgomery, who 1 understand 





= : 

* Condé had arranged the treaty of peace between the Huguenots and the Queen- 
Mother after the battle of Dreux, independently of the Admiral who was more than 
holding his own in Normandy, and had greater hopes of ultimate success than ever as 
Cnise had been murdered and the Constable was a prisoner. 
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offers to help if the Queen lands troops on a certain part of the, 
coast.—London, 2nd July 1563. a 


237. BisHop QuapRA to the Kine. ens 


{ wrote to your Majesty on the 26th ultimo by way of Flanders.: 
and your Majesty will have learnt the progress of events here and: 
what was current concerning the intentions of the Christian King 
and this Queen with regard to their differences and the probable : 
method in which a settlement will have to be effected. I received: 
last week_ your Majesty’s letter of 16th ultimo with the good news” 
of the relief of Oran, which news I conveyed to the Queen 83 
ordered, She cOmmanded me to say how much she rejoiced at the, 
victory’ that God had vouchsafed to your Majesty over the infidels. 
After this she said she had intended to send for me to say that on 
several occasions she had offered -the French to submit to your 
Majesty the dissension between herself and the king of France in 
the matter of Calais and Havre de Grace, which offers they had 
always refused saying that your Majesty could not be a good 
arbitrator in this matter because you were almost a party in the 
question and a joint demandant that Calais should be given up. 
She requested me to advise your Majesty of this, and I said I 
would do so, but begged her not to rest content with this on so 
grave a matter, and to inform your Majesty herself also. She said 
she would send me some letters for me to forward, but I replied 
that I had no certainty of sending a messenger at present, but that 
if she desired it I would send a special courier ‘for this alone. She 
then said that she would send one, as she has done. He is a certain 
Garcia, who was formerly a quarter-master in your Majesty’s court 
and goes as if sent by inc at her Majesty’s request in order that, , 
he may arrive more safely. She thinks that if he wenb as an 
Englich courier they might take away his dispatches in France, and 
therefore those he bears go under cover with this letter only. _ 
addressed to your Majesty. The man is addressed to Monsieur de.” 
Chantonnay in order that he may forward him on from Paris. I: 
was unable to avoid doing this service to the Queen seeing that 
the despatches that he carries are for your Majesty's court and not 
at all to the prejudice of the French. With regard to this offer - 
which the Queen says she has made to the French I can only refer 
to my letter of the 26th ultimo. The French Ambassador here also 
gave me information of the fact that the Queen stated to me but he 
says that up to the day she spoke to me about it, which was the 
10th instant, she had said nothing at all to him on the matter. He 
says for certain that on the same day, after I had left the court, he 
remained, and shé. made the proposal to him which she had pre- 
viously mentioned to me. He says he answered, that, as regarded ~ 
Havre de Grace, the King his master wished to make no compromise ; 
since, in that town, the Queen had no right or claim whatever; but 
if there could be any controversy on the subject of Calais he 
thought the King his master would yather put it in the hands of 
your Majesty than in those of any other Prince in the world on 
‘aecount of the close relationship and friendship that bind him to you. 
He says also that when he took leave of the Queen he asked her 
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whether it was her wish that he should advise his master of what 
she had said on the matter, to which she answered that she gave him 
no such instructions. The object of this move of the Queen is to 
provide an opportunity for your Majesty to speak to the king of 
France respecting the restitution of Calais at the end of the eight 
years, and that your Majesty should give her the ehance of getting 
it back as promised. I think, however, it is too late for your 
Majesty’s answer to arrive before whatever they are going to do in 
Havre de Grace is done, and, therefore, there will be time to treat of 
the point at issue more deliberately, especially if the French recover 
the town, of which they are in high hopes, although the English 
also-hope they can hold it. From what can be. learnt, those inside 
are suffering much from the great pestilence which has befallen them 


and some 60 persons or more die every day, and also from the want — 


of water and fresh provisions, Those on the outside were approach- 
ing with their artillery and were battering the gate and towers on 
the right-hand side on entering the harbour, On the other side of 
the town they were being battered by the houses made by the 
Rheingraf on a hill which commands the whole place. 

I spoke to the Queen about Stukeley’s voyage and her answer 


was that she was informed that this voyage was in no way: 


injurious to any friendly princes. I am informed for certain that 
Stukeley will touch at the Canaries where your Majesty can order 
what measures you may consider necessary—London, 15th July 
1563. 


238. BisHop QuapRA to the Kina. 


On the 8th instant I received your Majesty's letter of the 16th 
ultimo, and two days after I went and informed the Queen of the 
good news of the relief of Oran as your Majesty ordered me. After 
she had congratulated me, I know not how sincerely, as these people 
here had trusted greatly to the embarrassment the Moors were causing 
your Majesty, she went on to say that she had ed several times 
to the French that the dispute about Havre Gedienoethoda be placed 
in the hands of your Majesty, but that they had always refused, 
saying that your Majesty was almost an interested party in the 
affair, since the dignity, and even to a certain extent, the sgfety of 
your dominions depended on the restitution of Calais. She requested 
me to advise your Majesty of this. I said I would do this, but this 


was not w business that could be disposed of by si as me to 
advise your Majesty, and it was not to be ed that the French 
were so regardless that they would e opportunity of 
gratifying and pleasing your Maj every means in their 
power. She said I was right, and she would write to your 


Majesty and give me the letters that I might forward them. I told 
her I had no occasion just then to write to your Majesty, but that if 
she wished it I would send a courier specially. She answered that 
she would senil one herself and give your Majesty an account of all 
that had passed, wad asked me not to fail to write as well, The day 
after I learnt from the French Ambassador, that on the same day 
that she spoke to me, after my audience with her, the Queen proposed 
to him the compromise she had mentioned to me, which he swears 
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that up to that time he had never heard of. She said he replied 
that, as regarded Havre de Grace, his master could make no com 
promise, as the Queen's action there was pure violence, she having 
neither right, claim, or pledge in the place, but if there were ane 
difference respecting Calais, he was sure his master would be pleas 
to plece it in your Majesty's hands as those of a brother and friend 
and before those of wny prince in the world. He says the Queen 
cooled in her request at this, and on the ambassador's asking her 
whether she wished him tu write to the King about his compromise, 
she answered that she had no such instructions to give. From thia 
and from the unimpressive way in which the Queen (or rather Cecil) 
made the proposal, and aiso seeing the late period when it is brought 
forward, which will enable the siege of Havre to be Jinished one way 
or another before a reply can be received, I think it is clear that the - 
proposal is not made in earnest, but in order to see what your 
Majesty's feelings wand intentions are. If they find your Majesty 
leaning towarde the French, it will give them the opportunity-of 
trying to effect a pacification through the German Protestant princes, 
as I wrote to your Majesty on the 26th ultimo, and at the same 
enable them to say publicly that your Majesty has deserted them im 
the matter of the recovery of Calais, in which they think your 
Majesty is as deeply engaged as they are. Tf your Majesty inclines 
to their side they will naturally rejoice as it will tend to theix 
benefit. It will therefore be necessary for your Majesty to have the 
question maturely considered im view of the answer to be sent. I 
am sure this will be done and I do not mention it because T have 
any doubt, but only to point out to your Majesty the artful way 
these people have of proceeding, and to suggest that af the answers 
were delayed under some good pretext it would save your Majesty 
the necessity of having to declare yourself, as I do not think the 
town ia in « condition to hold out long. Besides this, the Queen 
is so desirous of peuce that she will conclude it in any case, and 
as « proof of this, the sume day that she proposed the arbitration , 
to the Ambassador, she told him that she would be satisfied with 
the ratification of the contract of Culais which the king of France 
had offered her, on condition that two more hostages were added to 
the four the King now had here; these two fresh hostages not to be 
changed until Calais was handed over, and that one of them should 
be duke of Guise, and the other the eldest son of the prince of Condé. 
The Ambassador answered her firmly that the King neither could 
nor would accede to this, as things in France are such that the 
King cannot dispose of persons according to his will. Yesterday 
the Queen sent word asking me as a favowr to send as a servant of 
mine with this dispatch « certain Juan Gareia, who was formerly 
« quartermaster in. your Majesty's Court and is now attached. to 
Challoner. I promised to do so seeing that it was nothing preju- 
judicial to the French, and consequently Garcia carries the letter 
‘under cover from me to your Majesty with a letter of mine giving 
some account of this arbitration, but mot in full detail as T am not 
certain of that way of sending it. 

Ihave noted your Majesty's orders to me about Scotland, but as 
Lethington went back with suck an extremely peremptory message ” 
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from this Queen to his mistress saying, that if she married a member 
of the House of Austria she would be her enemy, whereas if she 
married to her satisfaction she would declare her successor to the 
crown, I thought best to temporise somewhat in the business to see 
what is being discussed between the ministers of the two Queens. 
I was also moved to this by the consideration, thal seeing the small 
hope Lethington seemed to have about the Prince, perhaps in the 
interim some other negotiation had been proposed. I did not wish 
moreover to give Lethington a chance, if he should not be so earnest 
as he was about the Prince's match, to twist my proposals to his 
advantage in any other business. On the other hand I have 
considered that this delay might prejudice the business, and that 
if the queen of Scotland were to hear your Majesty's intentions, it 
might have the effect of putting a stop to any other arrangement 
these people may have proposed to her ; a0 between the two extreme 
courses I have decided to take a middle one, which is to secretly 
send a person in whom I have entire confidence to Scotland, and 
inform the Queen through him that I have something of importance 
to communicate to her respecting her marriage, but that as I cannot 
go thither and she has no ambassador here, I think it will be well 
for her to senil to me a trustworthy person who is well informed of 
the state of affairs in Scotland and of the negotiations that are 
being carried on in England, and to this person I will say what 
T have to convey to her. This may serve to cut short any new 
arrangements that may be proposed. between these people, and cannot 
in any way do any harm as they can make no use of this message, 
having nothing to show in writing. Much less can it give any 
offence for them to hear that your Majesty's answer is not quite so 
decided as perhaps the Queen hoped. I have delayed sending the 
person until to-day, as he has had to arrange some commissions 


“which are to serve as a pretent for his journey. Without this 


precaution it could not have failed to arouse auspicion that a 
Spaniard and a member of my household should go to Scotland, 
and I could trust no one else. Before the arrival here of the person 
the Queen is to send from Seotland, and. the receipt by me of a reply 
tomy communication, so much time will have passed that I may hope 
in the interim to have other letters from your Majesty and perhaps 
an answer to this. 

I send enclosed copies of a letter sent to me by the Count de Luna 
respecting this business and my reply thereto. I also send copies of 
three letters I have written to the Emperor since these negotiations 
have commenced, I have told him nothing but the truth, although 
certainly I should have been glad to have been saved the necessity 
of doing so. Your Majesty, however, has ordered me to write to 


* him, openly, and I am obliged to do so. 


News has arrived here that two English ships have assaulted and 
robbed a Spanish ship off Cape St. Vincent, killing 20 men and 
taking the pilot to lead them to the fleet commanded by Pedro 
Melendez. They cuptured the gold and other merchandise he was 
bringing from Puerto Rico. This has given me an opportunity of 
again complaining of Stukeley's voyage and of sending the person I 
have mentioned to Scotland, as if to try to obtain intelligence of 
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the people who robbed these ships. It is certain that they had left 
this country within the last six months on the pretence of going to 
@uinea or Florida. They will be even more troublesome when the: 
French and English are friends, as Chatillon is determined to join 
with them im disturbing navigation.—London, July 17, 1563. 


239. Bishop QuaprRa to the DUKE oF ALBA. 


Your Exellency will have seen in my former letter the threat the 
Queen offered to Lethington on his departure, that if his mistress .; 
married amy member of the house of Austria she would look upon 
her as an enemy, but if she did not she would declare her the hetress 
of the English crown. This together with the waning of Lethinyton’s 
hopes of a marriage with our prince (Don Carlos) seeing that he 


had received no appropriate answer no doubt moved him to leave 
here as I think with the intention of opening some other negotiations 


for his mistress. These will perhaps be with the king of France’: 


(about whom I wrote to you that he had been told that if the Quéen : 
would wait for a couple of years she might marry him for a certainty, 
and he, Lethington, been again assured of this by Secretary 
Allowy) or at least with some other prince connected with that crown,” 
such as the Duke de Nemours, the duke of Ferrara, or even Guise. 
himself, either of whom would satisfy this Queen. I fear that the . 
queen of Scots losing confidence im the various marriages aly 
offered and alarmed at this Queen's threats and the presswre of her - 
subjects (Lethington amongst them) upon her to marry a Protestant 


. may be wrged unto some course that may lead to more harm than 


26 Aug. 


good not only to religion but also to the preservation of the States 
of Flanders which are in such a dangerous condition. 

In view of this grave state of things I think the instructions his 
Majesty has given me are inadequate and not sufficiently decided, 
not because the greatness of the crisis goes not call for all due 
deliberation, but because I think the remedy isa weak one for so 
dangerous a malady. When they see that instead of giving them 
a firm veply we come to them only with halting proposals, I do not 
know what they will think of tt. : 

Tt is useless to ask them to give me information as to the support 
the queen of Scots can count wpon in this country im order that 
I may convey it to his Majesty with my opinion on it. Lethington 
Imows very well that all this has been done long ago, as he has to me 
what he was doing, and of course I could not hide my communica- 
tions fromhim. We have been spoken to by the same people about the* 
marriage, and those who have begged me to propose tt to his Majesty 
have pressed Lethington to recommend it to his Queen and have 
given him lists of Catholics and others, who could raise troops for: 
her service—London, 17th July 1563. 3 


240. Luts pE Paz to the Kine. 

Bishop Quadra, may he rest in glory, sent_me recently on certain 
business concerning your Majesty. When T returned I found the 
Bishop so ill that he only lived six hours after, and although he 
understood and answered me sensibly he was in great grief that he 
should drop from his work just when he hoped to succeed. He 
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expired with the words “I can do no more.” Diego Perez, his 
seeretary, is going to give an account of his death and other affairs 
to your Majesty, and I refer your Majesty to him for further 
information respecting the business I had in hand, as he understands 
it better than I—26th August 1563. 


241. Luis Roman to CARDINAL DE GRANVELLE. 


By the relation of Diego Perez, secretary of Bishop Quadra, now in 
heaven, your Lordship will have learnt of his death and of the other » 
events here. As I have~ remained here until his Majesty shall be 
pleased to order what shall be done with his household, and in my 
capacity of seerctary of the Bishop, had knowledge of affairs here* 
concerning the injuries inflicted on his Majesty’s subjects in these 
seas, I have thought well to advise your Lordship of the progress of 
events. 


Her Highness (the duchess of Parma) wrote to the Bishop in the 
interests of the inhabitants of Dunkirk, Newport, and Ostend to ask 
the Queen to prevent her subjects from robbing them and to give 
orders for them to remain free and unmolested in their voyages, 
especially now during the herring fishery. As these attacks upon 
them were very frequent I consulted Antonio de Guaras, a very worthy 
person and a friend of the Bishop, in view of her Highness’ 
representations, and we thought I had better speak to the Council 
on the matter. They have not sat for five or six days in consequence 
of the illness of secretary Cecil from an ague from which he has 
not yet recovered, but to-day as I was in the antechamber of the 
said secretary for the purpose of seeing him Lord Robert came out 
and asked me whether I wanted anything. Iinformed him briefly of 
the business that had brought me, and he at once sent a servant to 
ask the secretary to give me audience. He sent a clerk of the 
Council to say from him how unwell he was and ask me to state my 
business to him that he might convey it to the secretary. I did so 
in detail, and he answered that it should be all considered and orders 
should be given that the King’s subjects in these seas should suffer 
no molestation from the subjects of the Queen, and if anything else 
occurred I was to apply to him. Three days since a courier 
arrived from Scotland, and I have heard from a trustworthy 
source that the marriage of the Queen with our lord the Prince 
or Don John of Austria has been arranged. They could not 
tell me, however, who had despatched this courier or by what 
channel this advice had come. I thought well to tell your Lordship, 
for your information, and also that a courier arrived to-day 
from France with a despatch for the Queen which came by way 
of Antwerp (Envers). I can hear nothing certain, but it is to be sup- 
posed that if these people have any assurance that the news from 
Scotland is true they will come to terms with the French. 

The earl of Warwick entered here yesterday with only his servants 
and some of the gentlemen of the court, but no member of the 
Council. He carried his right leg tightly bound up with taffety 
and a wide large band of red taffety as a support. : 

Asks for a cipher alphabet.—1st September 1563. 
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242, Luis Roman to the Kine. 


In the Queen’s chamber the other day the marriage of owr Prince. 
(Don Carlos) with the queen of Scotland, was being discussed when the 
Queen said, “ No no, it will not be done as they think,” thus conveying 
the meaning that her efforts, involved as they are in so much 
dealing, will prevent the queen of Scots from doing what she wishes. 
—tLondon, 3rd December 1563. 


243. InsTRucTIoNsS to MasTER Jacques LA Tour, Secretary of: 
the King’s Privy Council, on his journey to the QUEEN’ 
or ENGLAND.* 

First you will address yourself to Luis Roman, sceretary of the 
late Bishop Quadra, to obtain for you an audience of the Queen, to 
whom you will present his Majesty’s letters with ours, and declare 
to her the cause of your having been sent in accordance with the 
copy of these letters that has been handed to you. : 

You will also give to the Queen the duplicate of the King’s 
decree on the subject contained in these letters. 

You will say that we have made it our business to inquire into 
the complaints that the Queen has sent to our officers in the places. 
where it is alleged that her subjects have suffered injury, and send - 
her our reply in regard to them for tbe consideration of her Council,’ 
by which she will see that her subjects have no ground for complaint, 
but ought to be very thankful for the good treatment they receive 
here. oe she be not satisfied with this you can say that when she 
is willing to remedy all the causes of misunderstanding between the 
Flemings and England, his Majesty will be ready to come to an 
arrangement on the whole matter. You will be guided in what 
you say by the letters that have passed between the Queen and 
his Majesty and us, and of which you have copies. é 

You will demand ‘a written answer both for the King and for’ 
us if possible, but you will nevertheless report to us faithfully what 
the Queen may say and all you may hear there on the subject. 
You will notice how they take the edicts, and what course they 
seem inclined to pursue, both the Queen and the principal London 
merchants. / 

If she speaks to you about a treaty of commerce you can ask her- 
to write to us about it or declare to you her desires on the subject, 
and indicate the persons she wishes to treat on the matter, both 
gentlemen of the long-robe and the short, and in broaching the 
matter of time and place for the negotiations, you will try that the. 
meetings shall be held here since we have on several occasions sent 
envoys thither to arrange these questions. In any case if you 
cannot get them to fix on a place on the Flemish coast you will try 
for a neutral spot such as Cambray. _ 

You will also (if you hear any complaints about the edict) say 
that it was with the deep regret of his Majesty and myself that we 
had to take such a step to remedy the evils complained of, but it 





* A statement of the objects and result of Jacques la Tour’s mission will be found 
in the Flemish instructions to the new ambassador, Don Diego Guzman de Silva, on 
page 355 of the present Volume. 
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depended not upon our will and was a pure necessity in order to 
equalise the treaties and obtain their mutual observance. 

You will also deliver to the Queen our other letters respecting the 
acts of the man Thomas Cotton, shipmaster, notwithstanding the 
arrest that had been pronounced by Bailly Des Caves, of Zealand, 
for pillage committed by him on the ship belonging to Anthony 
Diericos, burgess and merchant of Antwerp. By the treaties the 
ships, goods and persons of depredators may be embargoed to answer 
for the acts committed, as we write more fully to the Queen asking 
her to give satisfaction and explaining how the affair happened and 
assuring her that the robberies committed daily on all sides against 
the King’s subjects are so great that they can no longer be tolerated. 

As soon as you have obtained your answer you will return with 
all speed and make your report to us—19th December 1563. 


244, Copy of Insrrucrions given by His Masgsty to Don 
Dieco GuzMAN DE Siva when he went as Ambassador 
to England. 

THE Kino, ‘ 

InstRUCTION as to what you Dreco GuzMAN DE SILVA are to do, an 

the manner in which you are to behave with the QuEEN or 
ENGLAND to whom I send you as my ORDINARY AMBASSADOR. 


Bishop Alvaro de la Quadra who formerly fulfilled the said office 
having recently died, and I, being informed that you possess the 
qualities and abilities which are necessary as well as lineage, 
prudence, experience of affairs, knowledge of that and other countries, 
and above all fidelity and a desire to serve me, have chosen you for 
the office and appoint you as my ordinary Ambassador to the said 
queen of England, and I desire that you depart thither immediately 
after these instructions are handed to you, adhering both on your 
journey and during your residence to the following regulations. 

You will travel thither by way of France, and if you pass through 
the capital you will confer with Don Francés de Alava who, as you 
know is residing there temporarily to look after my affairs pending 
my appointment of the person who is to represent me as ordinary 
Ambassador. You will deliver to him the letter you will, bear for 
him in which he is commanded to acquaint you with the state of 
things there and to keep up the necessary and usual correspondence 
with you after your arrival in England. You for your part will also 
keep in communication with him and with the ordinary Ambassador 
who may replace him. You will advise bim of all you may think 
necessary for the good of my interests and the public service, and 
you will both go together to. visit the Christian King and his mother 
the Queen, giving them the letters you take for them and news of my 
health and that of the Queen. You will tell them I am sending you 
to England where you will do all in your power to please them, and 
that I have ordered you to maintain with the French Ambassador 
resident there the friendly relations which are natural considering 
my close amity and relationship with them. Without enlarging 
beyond these generalities you will take leave of them graciously and 
pursue your voyage to Flanders. 
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When you arrive there you will at once visit Madame de Parma 
my sister and the governess-general of those States to whom you will. 
deliver the letter you have for her and give her full details of all she 
may desire to know of events here, particularly about my health 
and that of the Prinee my son and my love for her. Yon will show 
her this original instruction in order that she may see what it 
contains and she may point out to you what she may consider. 
desirable on each or any subject for the better management of the. 
affairs confided to you. She may also advise and order you, as I 
write to her separately on all matters with which you may have 
to deal concerning my States of Flanders or the subjects of them, and 
you will in all such things as carefully and punctually fulfil my 
sister's commands exactly as if I myself had given the order. After 
your arrival in England you will continue to keep her informed 
fully of the progress of all matters she may have entrusted to you 
in order that she may be able to judge and control them as she may 
think fit. and necessary. Besides this you will write to her very 
frequently, giving an account of all that passes in England of interest 
and send her copies of all the letters you write to me in order that: 
she may be fully informed of everything and be able to give me her 
opinion and send you such instructions as she may consider necessary 
pending the receipt of the reply I may order to besent to you. You: 
will see the necessity of this in consequence of the great distance from 
England to the place where I reside and the impossibility of doing 
things so rapidly as we would wish although answers shall be sent: 
to you from here as quickly as possible. My sister, however, being 
so near will partly supply what is necessary, and, for any secret 
things you may have to write to me or her, she will order a general 
cipher to be given you in which you may also write to Cardinal de 
Granvelle, Don Francés de Alava or whoever may be my Ambassador 
in France and all other of my ministers whose names you will find 
in it, when the necessity for its use arises. You will have seen by 
the letters which have been shown you here from Luis Roman, 
secretary of the late bishop Quadra, who has been and is conducting 
affairs in England since the death of his master, the great injury, 
damage and depredations which the English continue daily to commit 
on the seas against our subjects both Spanish and Flemish, and the 
fruitlessness of all the efforts and remonstrances made in my name 
and at the instance of my sister, begging that Queen to redress these 
wrongs notwithstanding the numerous promises given by her that 
she would do so. 

You will however hear more fully from iny sister about this 
point, and I write to her to have a complete statement given to you 
of all that has taken place in the matter and the condition it is in ab 
the time of your arrival in Flanders. In accordance with this 
information and the instructions you may receive from my sister 
you will address the queen of England and her Council a very 
vigorous representation on my behalf asking them to take such 
steps as will provide redress to those of my subjects who have been 
plundered in the past and will ensure the safety of navigation for 
the future, and that the English shall cease this course of robbery. 
and violence so alien to the peace and friendship that exist between 
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the Queen and us. You must not let this business out of your hand 
nor allow yourself to be put off with any sort of excuse that they 
may wish to palm upon you, until you yourself are convinced that 
the matter has been duly attended to and remedied as justice 
demands, and you will also give me full information of the steps 
they may take with this object. You will write to my sister as 
your negotiations progress so that she, being nearer and better 
informed than I, may instruct you how to proceed. 

For certain very good and sufficient reasons there was recently 
made in Flanders certain necessary regulations with my full know- 
ledge, coneurrence and consent, touching the commerce carried on by 
my subjects in those States with England, but as the business is not 
yet settled (and even if it were it will be well for you to be informed 
about it) you will ask my sister to have a statement of the matter 
given to you and to advise you as to what steps you are to take 
concering it ; fulfilling her orders upon the subject. 

After visiting my sister the Duchess, you will have an interview 
with Cardinal de Granvelle and will give him the letter you bear 
for him with my remembrance and news of events here, as is fitting 
to one of my principal ministers and 8 person, who, both on account 
of his dignity and his long and distinguished sbrvices, I respect and 
esteem as he deserves. On these grounds, and because of the confi- 
dence I place in him you will show him this original instruction so 
that, bemg well acquainted with its contents, he may be able to 
advise my sister as to what may be considered necessary and 
desirable respecting the instructions to be given you and matters 
to be discussed together with you, so that you may be the better 
furnished to succeed in the negotiations confided to you. 

With the same object it will be very desirable for you to be well 
posted in the terms of the old and new treaties existing between 
Flanders and ngland, and you will accordingly ask Cardinal de 
Granvelle tu-have copies thereof made for you and inform you how 
they are being observed so that you may act in conformity therewith. 
You will also ask him for a translation of the treaties between 
Flanders and Scotland and between England and Scotland, and of 
the last treaty of peace made between us and King Henry of France, 
at Chateau Cambresi; as also I write to the Cardinal, although I 
believe that Bishop Quadra must have had copies of all these treaties, 
and in such case you will find them in possession of Luis Roman, 
his secretary, who will hand them to you. But in any case it will 
be best for the Cardinal to explain them well to you ‘because it is 
extremely nevsessary for the successful management of the affairs 
entrusted to you that you should be well informed and forearmed on 
all points. fiat . 

When you have done this in Flanders you will go on to England 
and on your arrival at the Queen’s court you will notify your 
arrival and request'an audience. At the first interview with the 
Queen you will not introduce business at all but simply deliver my 
letter of credence “to her and visit her in my name, complimenting 
her with the fairest words you can use. You will tell her, as I write 
to her, that I send you to reside near her as my ambassador ordinary 
with orders to endeavour to please her in all things as, in effect, we 
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wish you to do, using every possible effort to that end, and to atrivé 
to preserve her friendship toward us and our mutual alliance. You 
will assure her that nothing will be wanting on our part to thie 
end, as she well knows by the acts we have hitherto done, and the 
offers we have made to her. It is likely that you, being a fresh 
urival at her court, she may ask you for news from Spain and of 
your journey, and you may thereupon tell her in general terms what 
you consider it is well that she should know, and you may then take 
your leave from your first interview, taking care to leave her pleased: 
and in a good humour, so that in the subsequent audiences you may 
ask for she may listen to you graciously and have you well attended 
to. You will commence your business negotiations in conformity 
with the orders my sister may give to you in Flanders, and to her 
I refer you in this respect. 

It will be necessary for the success of your operations, and for 
other things that may occur from day to day to secure the goodwill 
of Lord Robert, who is so great a favourite with the queen of 
England that he can influence her to the extent you have been 
already informed. You with your kindness will try to win him 
over, and also to make the acquaintance and friendship of the 
councillors and officers of the Queen, through whose hands affairs 
have to pass so that you may the more readily guide them into the: 
course you desire. In this particular you had better obtain 
information from Luis Roman, who will tell you who were the persons 
most intimate and trusted by Bishop Quadra both im the matter of 
business and for the collection of information. You will make use. 
of such persons according to the position and circumstances of each | 
one, and you. will ask Luis Roman for the late Bishop's papers 
respecting my service, and the office of my ambassador which 
remainéd in his charge at the time of his death. I order Roman to. 
deliver them to you in the letter you have for him, and I hope you 
will see your way to favour him, as I am satisfied with the way in. 
which he has acted in my service. 

Tam also pleased with Antonio de Guaras and Luis de Paz, who 
reside in London, and I understand that they have done all they‘: 
could in forwarding my interests-there as good subjects of mine. You. 
will give them my letters and thank them from me. I order them 
to keep up their relations with you and to advise you of the feelings. 
of the people in England where such advice may be necessary for 
my service, as they are experienced and well informed about’ the 
country. You will take advantage of their knowledge as persons 
of entire trust. Although, as you know, many of the English people 
are depraved and have abandoned our holy and only true ancient 
Catholic religion, still God has been pleased to preserve many who 
maintain it in all its purity, and are sincerely determined to die for 
itif necessary. These people should be encouraged and supported, and- 
I enjoin you to do this whenever you can, and at the same time to 
endeavour to keep them in the good will and devotion which I 
understand they display towards us,. This, however, must be done 
with such secrecy, dissimulation and dexterity as to give no cause 
for suspicion to the Queen or her advisers, as it is evident that much 
evil might foliow if the contrary were the case. 
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Although it has been stated that the Queen has liberated the 
archbishop of York and some of the bishops and other Catholics 
who were confined for religion we have no certain information about 
it, You will learn the facts in Flanders or certainly in England, and 
if they are still in prison you will endeavour to consult some of the 
Catholics to whom you can safely speak and cohsider whether it 
will be desirable for you in my name to address the Queen and ask 
her to have them well treated, and to beg of her to allow them to 
have a church in each town where they may hear Mass. It may be, 
however, that this plan of separate churches might cause more evil 
than good to the Catholics as the Queen might grant it with the 
object of identifying those who were the most devout and then 
punish and oppress them. You will therefore listen to them, and 
if they tell you it will cause them no evil and may benefit them, 
you will approach the Queen on the matter with all the caution and 
tact possible, and use such arguments as you think suitable for the 
purpose of convincing the Queen on both points. Amongst other 
things you may say that they cannot fairly refuse the request about 
the churches as even the Turk allows the Christians who live in his 
country to worship God in their own way. You will also. request 
her to give orders that the Catholics living in England should not 
be forced to follow this new so-called religion, for the evangelical 
law itself, in the false sense that the sectarlans accept it, does not 
permit anyone to be forced into it. In this matter you will proceed 
according as you see the Queen inclined, and in conformity with the 
instructions of my sister and the cardinal. We should be very glad 
if you were able to conclude some such arrangement for the safety 
and consolation of the Catholics who are oppressed and maltreated 
in that country, and you will advise me immediately what you are 
able to effect in it, and what steps you take in order that J may 
write the Pope to whom I promised to appeal to the Queen through 
you. 

When you are in England you will obtain information with 
diligence as to the Spanish heretics who may be there, their names, 
what part of Spain they come from and their rank, what they are 
doing there, whither they go or whence they come, and advise me 
all you discover about them, and also send the informationeto the 
Inquisitor-General archbishop of Seville; and to the Duchess my 
sister you will also send intelligence of the heretics you hear of as 
going to or coming from the States, and those who have correspon- 
dence or communications with people there. You will also let her 
know of the Spaniards who go from England to Geneva or Germany, 
and have to pass through Flanders, and, in short, everything you 
can learn of this sort which you think should be known here or in 
Flanders, you will carefully and punctually communicate. You will 
arrange with my sister as to the method you are to follow in 
obtaining and transmitting such information. 

You have already been informéd of what occurred to the four 
English ships that entered Gibraltar to plunder the two French ships 
that were there, and you will bear this in mind_to speak of it to my 
sister and the Cardinal. If perchance the queen.of England should 
mention the matter to you, you may satisfy her in the same way 
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that, as was explained to you, had been employed in replying to hog 
ambassador here. Lae 

As the Emperor my uncle has no regular ambassador in England 
he was in the habit of sending-what he wanted to Bishop Quadré, 
and Z shall be glad if you will serve his Cesarean Majesty, if he-aa 
desires, with the same care and diligence as you would serve mej 
as you know the reason and obligation there is for it. You will 
always take the opinion of the Duchess and the Cardinal de Granvelle 
on the matters entrusted to you by the Emperor if they appear of. 
so important a character as to require consultation. : 

With the Ambassador resident in England from my brother the 
Christian King you will keep up the friendly relations that my amity» 
with his master warrants, in conformity with that which is noted 
hereinbefore, and you will bear yourself towards him in such @ way 
that everybody may understand the friendship that exists between us. 
You will advise me of everything that it is fit I should know so that; 
I may have you instructed as to my will on each point. You wilk, 
send your letters to Madame and the Cardinal in order that or 
may be forwarded to me with theirs ; and mine to you in reply will 
be sent by the same means; but when there is anything of great 
haste and importance which cannot well await my reply you will, 
write direct to my sister and the Cardinal and be governed by the 
instructions that they may send you. é en 

If you'have to send me any despatch or other matter concerning 
my service by sea you may remit it to my servant Juan Martinez 
de Recalde who lives in Bilboa, and he will reveive and forward it 
with the despatch that you will inform him is necessary. In all 
the aforegoing and wll your acts in fulfilment of your office I trust 
to your using your utmost diligence—Dated at Monzon, 15th January 
1564. 

; (Signed) I rue Kina. 
Countersigned, Gonzalo Perez. 


20 Jan. #45. Luis Roman to CaRDINAL DE GRANVELLE 


‘Bunencts, The Queen has ordered all the nobles and other councillors to 
Ada, 26, o5Ga, come to Court. Two days since her treasurer,* who had not been 
to Court:éince the war in Havre, of which he disapproved, spoke %o 
his secretary, who is a good Catholic, and was a close confidant of 
Bishop Quadra, and told him that these people were in great trouble, 
and that public affairs are in such a stute that he (the treasurer) cai 
see no way out of it, as the war they thought to carry on against 
their neighbours will certainly now spread amongst themselves bf 
reason of the bitter rancour between them. He said if his Majesty 
were in Flanders at this juncture he could do whatever he liked, and 
redeem christendom.—London, 20th January 1564. 


Feb. 246. Luis Roman to QugEEN ELIZABETH. ' 


Simancas, A petition for redress and for puyishment of the offenders in the 
BM. MS P P : 
Ada. 26,0360, 2ttack, and capture by Thomas Cobham and two ships hailing from 


* Newcastle, of a Spanish ship belonging to Martin Saenz de Chaves, 





* "The Marquis of Winchester. 
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’ * 
on its way from Flanders to Spain, with a cargo valued at 80,000 
dueats, and 40 convicts being conveyed’ for hard labour in his 
Majesty's galleys. They attacked the ship with artillery as if they 
were mortal enemies, and killed a brother of the owner.—London, 
February 1564. ° 


247, The Kine to the Ducuess or PARMA. 
Letter of introduction and recommendation of Don Diego Guzman 


. de Silva in accordance with the aforegoing instructions. 


B.M. 


Freneh MS., * 


* Brogaels 
__. Archives, 
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The new Ambassador to have copy of the new general cipher as 
the Bishop had died when the packet containing the copy sent to 
him arrived in England Monzon, 19th January 1564, 


248. Summary of Instructions to you, Dizco Guzman DE 
Sinva,* to aid you in your duties as AMBASSADOR 
Orpinary from the Krve to the QUEEN or ENGLAND, so 
far as concerns this Country (Flanders), in addition to 
those already given to you by His Masesty, 


Tn the first place, the present questions pending arise from certain 
graye injuries committed for a long time past by the English against 
the Flemish subjects of His Majesty, in violation of the ancient 
treaties existing between the two countries, The first is the pyro- 
hibition in England of certain Flemish manufactures, more fully set 
forth in the prohibition itself. Another is the great increase of 
customs, port dues and other charges on many kinds of goods sent 
from here to England. Another is the recent decree issued by 
the queen of England respecting navigation, giving preference to 
English ships taking English goods to Flanders, the effect of which 
is to give the English a monopoly of this trade and shut out the - 
Flemings altogether. 

Besides this, the constant harassing and vexation of Flemish 
subjects in England, and the seizure of their goods and wares, with 
the continual exaction of sureties from them that they’ will sell their 
goods within a certain brief time and will employ the money in 
English goods, so that they are not allowed to do their business in 
their own way. * 

Finally, also, the great robberies that, under the pretext of the 
late war between England and Trance, have been committed by 
Englishmen on the merchants, ships and goods of this country, 
which have been the cause of incalculable loss, besides giving rise to 
the ill-feeling of the people of this country against the English. 

In consequence of this we sent Councillor D’Assonleville in the 
month of April 1563, to complain to the Queen with instructions to 
require that these burdens upon Flemings should be reduced, and 
that the intercourse between the countries should be rendered equal 
according to the treaties in force, After the Councillor had done 





* Don Diego Guzman de Silva was a native of Ciudad Rodrigo, and was created a 
canon of the cathedral of Toledo in 1540, which preferment he enjoyed for.over 30 years. 
Little is known of his family, but it would appear from a letter at Simancas, written by 
Don John of Austria to Diego de Guzman's secretary, condoling with him on the death of 
the Ambassador, in 1578, that he was a protégé of that prince, 
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aff in his power to carry out his instructions, he could only obtain. 
from the Queen’s Council a justification of their action withoué" 
repairing or solving any of the complaints or difficulties, or ever 
deciding upon the holding of a conference between the repre+ 
sentatives of the two sovereigns which ‘had been requested by the- 
Councillor. . 

Since then, all through the summer and part of the winter, we 
have continued to-receive complaints of the Flemish merchants and. 
mariners of the English robbers, and we were moved to send many 
of these letters of complaint to the queen of England, both before 
and after the death of Bishop Quadra, in the months of August, 
September, October, November and December last, begging her to 
remedy the evil. 

Nothing has been done and no answer given to these letters, and 
as from day to day the complaints of people grow, we are now 
obliged to seek another remedy, since friendly remonstrance is of no 





avail 

We have therefore, after due and mature deliberation, drawn up 
two proclamations, one respecting the Flemish manufactures and 
raw material for them, prohibiting their exportation to England, 
and the introduction of English goods into this country in retalia- 
tion for the decree of the queen of England to a similar effect 
mentioned above. The other proclamation respecting navigation 
provides that no English mariners shall ship any goods in this 
country for England, and is in retaliation for a similar decree 
of the Queen prohibiting Flemish sbips from loading there. 

In addition to this, after mature consideration, we decided to send 
closed orders to certain of his Majesty's officers here, at Antwerp, 
Zealand and Amsterdam, prohibiting the landing of any cloths or 
kerseys from England until Candlemas next; in order to avoid 
contagion from the malady raging in‘England which had already 
begun to show itself, and had polluted certain places in this country 
whither these cloths had been sent. Notwithstanding this, before 
publishing the proclamations referred to and sending the closed 
orders, we decided not to omit any effort on our part to arrange the 
matter in a friendly way, and sent Secretary la Tour with letters 
and instructions, advising the Queen that we had been compelled : 
by sheér necessity to adopt the course we had, but offering never- ~ 
theless to enter into negotiations whenever she pleased, in order to 
settle the question, and telling her that it was our intention 0: ° 
withdraw these proclamations as soon as the complaints made against’ 
England were remedied, as well as certain other minor points set. , 
forth in La Tour's instructions. 

In the meantime during the month of December, after La Tour’s 
departure, one of the Queen’s masters of requests came hither from 
her Majesty, called Valentine Dale, and declared in her name that in 
compliance with our letters she had taken order respecting the 
robberies, and had instructed certain members of her Council to 
take the matter in hand and administer speedy justice. He also 
asked for the names of all those who had complained in order that 
they might be reimbursed; this, in effect, being the object of his‘ 
coming. After long discussion between D ’Assonleville and Hopperus 
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and the said Dale, all the names were given to him that could be 
obtained, and he was told from us that the course taken of 
appointing certain Councillors to deal with the robberies, and so 
constitute themselves judges of the sea, was unsatisfactory, as the 
high seas were common property, and that what must be done was 
to prevent the need of complaints and repair the*damage already 
caused. 

During these negotiations, La Tour returned from England with 
letters from the Queen to his Majesty and us, containing in addition 
to an expression of resentment about the proclamations a statement 
that she was willing to enter into negotiations. : 

In accordance with this, Dale came to us and said he was 
instructed to say that his mistress would he glad for these negotia- 
tions to take place at Bruges in April or May, and that she would 
send her deputies if we would do the same on our side. In view 
of this we answered the Queen’s letters on each point; first, as to 
Dale’s mission, and next as to the communication brought by 
La Tour, the substance of our reply being that the remedy adopted 
against the robberies was insufficient, and that other steps must be 
taken, and that as to the proposal for a conference in Bruges, we 
accepted it and would send representatives. 

Things being in this condition during La Tour’s absence, the 
proclamations were published and the closed orders sent, and by 
subsequent letters the introduction of cloth was further prohibited 
from Candlemas to Easter as the epidemic still continued in England. 

On the 20th March, Master John Sheres came to us from the 
Queen to say, that she was willing to suspend the English decree 
that we complained of if we would do the same, even with regard 
to the cloths, but that Dale had no authority to say what he did 
with regard to the place of meeting, and that in consequence of the 
war between the Queen and France, it was not convenient for her 
to send representatives over, but if her Highness would send deputies 
to England, she would be glad to enter into negotiation. 

Whilst Councillors D’Assonleville and Hopperus were in com- 
munication with Sheres, a decree of the queen of England was 
drawn up and published in London on the 28th March, prohibiting 
generally at] merchandise and provisions from Flanders being brought 
to England, and allowing her subjects to take their cloths whither- 
soever they liked, only excepting this country, without any mention 
having been made to us of this by Sheres. The latter was given 
on the 28th March a full answer verbally, that as regarded the 
suspension of the edicts on both sides, as soon as this was done by 
England we would do the same; as was specially provided when 
ours were issued. This was to prove to them that we only sought 
equal treatment, and we only excepted the introduction of cloth 
from England because of the inestimable damage suffered by the 
Flemings by pillage in England, and until the pestilence should 
cease and reparation be made to those who had been robbed, or 
unless some friendty arrangement could be made, which we were 
ready for at any time. As regards Dale’s communication we would 
do all in our power to nourish amity and peace, whereupon Sheres 
seemed well content, hut said nevertheless that he had news of the 
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arrest. of some Englishmen in Spain, of which we said we krew 
nothing. 

On the 29th of March we wrote to the officers at the ports that. 
the introduction of English cloths would be prohibited until our 
further orders. ; : 

In-April we became aware of the general prohibition of the 
importation of all Flemish goods into England under pain of con- 
fiscation, and as the prohibition embraced the case of Flemings 
driven by tempest to take shelter in English ports, it was considered 
necessary by our Council to inquire the meaning of sucha declaration 
on the part of the Queen. : 

On the 23rd of April, therefore, we sent to the Queen Seigneur de 
Zweveghem with certain instructions, and with letters of congratula-; 
tion for the peace then lately made between the Queen and Franee,: 
and to learn her intentions as regarded the said prohibition, which. 
we considered very strange, secing what had passed with Sheres, 
respecting which no reply had been received from the Queen. We 
also said that the conclusion of peace would now banish any difficulty 
the Queen might have had about the conference. Zweveghem 
brought letters from the Queen dated the 7th May, saying that as 
regarded the declaration of her intentions touching the general 
probibition she had no design to include in such prohibition those 
Flemings who were driven into her ports or roads by tempest or 
misfortune. 

As regarded our thinking such general prohibition strange she 
said it was made not only on account of the proclamations and 
edicts published here, principally the prohibition of English cloths, 
which she was told would continue after Eastor, but also because 
of the arrest and general ill-treatment of Englishmen in Spain, and 
she feared the same would be done here, Shercs having been advised 
by her to that effect whilst he was in this country. She had there- 
fore not been able to continue the course she had intended and had 
proposed to as by Sheres, but had instructed him to say as much 
to us in our last interview with him, and he said he had done so. 
This he did not do. She could only.conduct the negotiations for a 
conference through a regular resident Ambassador, and as she 
understood one would soon be appointed ehe would defer the 
question till his arrival. 

Seeing by the tone of the Queen’s letters the impossibility of o 
friendly arrangement and the great loss and damage done to 
Flemings by their exclusion from England, and the diversion of 
trade by the English, having taken Embden as. the place for their 
staple, we have been forced after due deliberation to issue a general 
prohibition against any Flemish goods being sent either to England 
or Embden, and that no English cloth shall be imported by anybody. 
All Flemish subjects are also prohibited from going to Embden to 
trade under heavy penalties; all this only until the revocation of 
the enactments against Ilemings in England, or until some friendly 
agreement is arrived at. This is the present state of affairs, as you 
will see by copies of letters attached, and you will now take 
your departure to England with all speed, in order to negotiate for 
a conference to meet and settle the question. < 
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As you are amply informed about the arrest of Englishmen in 
Spain, you will lay before the Queen the true state of the caso in 
conformity with His Majesty's instructions and satisfy the Queen 
on that head, as also about this country, which is in no way 
concerned in that occurrence, as no injury has ever been done to 
Koglishmen here, either in person or estate, and shey will still be 
treated with the same favour. You will beg her to do the same on 
her side, even in the case of certain robberies committed by some 
of her subjects, amongst others by Thomas Cobham, who, the Queen 
had promised Zweveghem, should receive an exemplary punishment 
if he was in England, but who nevertheless was seen by Zweveghem’s 
people at Dover at the very time. Respecting the Queen’s assertion 
that she was moved partly to make her general prohibition in 
consequence of the importation of cloths being forbidden beyond 
Easter, you may tell her that she had been badly jnformed, as the 
extension of the time of prohibition was not diseussed even by us 
until after the date of her prohibition. Besides, the order to prevent 
the entry of cloths was never given generally, or by letters patent, 
but only by closed letters to certain places only, and if Sheres had 
given any hope of redress we were ready to come to terms at any 
rate. Our last prohibition has been adopted from pure sheer 
necessity at the instance of Flemings; but a clause has been intro- 
duced ‘to the effect that as soon as the obstacles in England are 
removed our proclamations shall stand annulled. If an arrangement 
can be made with the Queen, and it is only a question as to who 
shall make the first move, a certain day can be fixed, when the 
obstacles on both sides shall be abolished. 

You will proceed to arrange the time, place, and persons for the 
conference to settle the whole question, and deal with the matter in 
the friendly spirit anciently existing between the two countries and 
their rulers, and we have no doubt that your prudence and tact will 
arrive ab a conclusion so important to His Majesty’s interests. 

You will from time to time advise us of your proceedings with 
the Queen, in order that we may convey to you what we may deem 
necessary.—Handed to the ‘Ambassador 11th June 1564. 


249. The Kine to Don Dieco GuzMAN DE SILVA. 


A statement has been made to me by Francisco Rodriguez, a 
Portuguese, that he, being in the port of Bayona in Galicia. with 
a ship of his loaded with vnerchandise of the value of 15,000 ducats, 
there entered at midnight with certain other vessels Captain Thomas 
Stukeley, a native of Plymonth, who with his companions stole the 
said merchandise killing three men and wounding many others who 
were on board the said ship and another that was alongside of her. 
He says you were well informed of the affair before your departure 
and petitions me as he has hitherto been able to obtain no redress or 
satisfaction for the robbery to have his claim supported and help 
furnished him to recover his loss. We have considered his petition 
a reasonable one and write a letter to the Queen which is enclosed with 
this in your credentials. When you deliver it you will represent 
to her on our behalf how odious the conduct of this Stukeley and 
his companions is in committing this act of robbery, and the 
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yeasons £ have for resenting it and for taking steps to stop and . 
punish these pirates both on account of the act having been perpetrated 
in my own kingdom, I being on good and friendly terms with the 
Queen, and because the aggrieved person is a natural born subject 
of the King my nephew whose people I am as bound to defend, as 
my Own. For these reasons I beg and request her to be good 
enough to order such measures to be adopted in the case as shall 
indemnify the said Rodriguez for the damage he has suffered and 
recoup him for the property stolen by the said Stukeley and his’ 
people. You will act in the matter as if the petitioner were my own 
subject.—Monzon, 22nd January 1564. : , 


950, Luis Roman to CARDINAL DE GRANVELLE, 


Three days ago they brought the good bishop of London out.of 
prison* to take the oath before the bishop of Winchester. He was 
very firm in his refusal to swear against his conscience and said he 
would give ample good reasons why they could not press him to do. 
xo. ‘The Queen in her absolute power could do as she liked, but. 
nothing would move him from his purpose. 


They took him to prison again accompanied by a large crowd 
of heretics and boys who kept shouting out insults to him, of which 
he took no notice. , 

It, is impossible to say how it will all end, but it is thought that 
this has-been-to encourage the heretics, and there is some fear that 
now that peace has been made in France, if affairs in Flanders turn 
out as they hope, some general action may be taken this winter 
against, the Catholic Bishops whereat the Catholics are much troubled 
and very discontented at seeing that all the hopes they had 
placed in his Majesty have resulted in not the slightest sign being 
made of an attempt to remedy so much’ evil—London, 29th April 
1564, 


251. GuzMAN DE Sitva to the Kine. 


Contents of a letter from Luis Roman, dated London, 27th May 
1561. 


The bones of the late Bishop Quadra are certainly neglected in a 
way that his good services did not deserve, and his dignity and 
reputation are scoffed at more than they should be. 


Cardinal de Granvelle wrote to me, Roman, a fortnight after the 
Bishop’s death that I was to dismiss and pay all the servants except 12, 
who were to rem@a,yith the body. For this purpose he sent me a 
credit for 1,000 crowns that were needed, and ordered me to have 
the body secretly conveyed to Antwerp to the care of Geronimo 
Curiel, who had instructions what to do with it. I answered his 
Eminence that I had done as he directed as regarded the servants, 
but we all thought that it would be impossible to get the body out 





* Bonner chad been sent to the Marshalsea some days before for refusing to attend 
public worship. Bishop Jewel to Peter Martyr, Zurich Archives, and Strype’s Annais. 
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of the country without the knowledge of the creditors who. were on 
the look out, and would arrest the body until they were paid. To 
avoid so great an indignity to one of His Majesty’s principal 
ministers 1 thought well to advise his Eminence before acting, in 
order that I might not be blamed afterwards. His Eminence then 
ordered that nothing should be done until His Majesty’s instructions. 


‘were received, and he believed your Lordship (4.¢., Guzman de Silva) 


would bring them with you, but in the meanwhile provided means 
for the maintenance of 10 persons who remained in the service. 
This will have to be continued until these servants are paid and 
dismissed, as the last credit of 800 crowns is already exhausted. I 
have informed Senor Gonzalo Perez* many times of these difficulties 
and needs,‘and have urged him to remind His Majesty of them, so 
that, if possible, the body of the Bishop might be got away before 
your Lordship came, or, ai least, that your Lordship should bring 
orders as to what should be done. I have kept the people here at 
bay with this hope, and now that your Lordship is coming without 
any orders about it I have no doubt the creditors will become 
extremely troublesome to you, especially the working people. 

This Easter I went to visit the Bishop's body, and the servants 
at a country house about 15 miles from here where his Lordsbip 
died, and when, I was about to depart certain villagers to whom 
were owing about 150 crowns came and violently insisted upon 
being paid the debt that had been incurred at the time that the two 
Italians (brothers) had charge of the house. I pacified them by 
saying that your Lordship would shortly arrive, and I believed they 
would then be paid at once. I think well to enter into all this 
detail to your Lordship, in order that you may write warmly to 


‘Spain about the affair, which wili cause some speedy step to be 


taken. Diego Perezt writes that His Majesty had ordered provision 
to be made, but that Erasot had not despatched the order. Two 
out of the four French hostages here have gone to-Dover on the 
way to France. A brother of M. de Brissac, who is waiting to ratify 
the peace, has brought with him the 120,000 ducats they have to 
pay the Queen. From this side will go Lord Hunsdon, the Queen’s 
kinsman, who will also take the garter for the French king. 
Respecting the placing of the arms of the king of France in Windsor 
Castle where the shields of the knights are always set up there has 
been some discord in the Council. They decided to remove the 
insignias of the duke of Savoy, which were under those of the 
Emperor, and place them below those of his Catholic Majesty, and 
put the king of France’s arms in the position occupied formerly by 
those of the duke of Savoy. 

Tenelose the news from Germany which I received opportunely 
as they were spreading the news here that the Emperor was dead, 
but since I announced that the news was false no more has been said 
about it. It was said positively lately that the Queen would go to 
the North this summer, and would there see the Queen of Scots, but 
they now assert that she will not leave the neighbourhood of London, 





* The King’s secretary. + Bishop Quadra’s secretary. t The King’s treasnrer. 
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and that in September, when the city will be clean and free from 
pestilence, she will return hither. 


Separate fragment with the aforegoing letter : : 


There are various opinions. Some say that she is pregnant and 
is going away to lie in, others that she is to meet the Queen of Scots 
to arrange for her to marry the son of Lady Margaret Lennox. If 
she cannot manage this they say she will persuade the Queen of Scots: 
to consent to a postponement of the Parliament summoned for the 
6th October, and will entertain her with fair words about the 
succession. If the Queen go to the North (unless it be for one of 
these reasons) it is most likely because they suspect that Bishop 
Quadra had already arranged for the marriage of the Queen ef 
Scots as was publicly stated here. 


252. MemoranpuM of the servants of BisHop QUADRA (now in 
heaven) who may stay in the house until his Majesty makes 
provision for the payment of the Bishop’s debts. 


Juan Florian, chaplain; in order that the servants may ‘ot 
be deprived of their daily Mass. The said friar Juan Florian has 
served six months since the absence of Mathias Rodarte without any 
fixed wages. He is a learned and virtuous person, a Florentine. 


Luis Roman; has served as secretary in charge of affairs ad 
interim. Has served 11 months at 12 crowns a month, and has 
received nothing. 

Pascual Rubio, chamberlain; was servant of the Bishop’s parents 
and the Bishop for over 40 years. He lent the Ambassador in his 
pressing need 120 crowns and came at his own cost from Naples to 
England. He was in charge of all the linen and clothes. 


Carlos del Gesso, served as page six years, and 12 as gentleman | 
and steward. He says he has received nothing but some clothes, 
and has had no fixed wage, but the Bishop had always meant to 
favour him and had been good to him. 


Aejandro de] Gesso, equerry. and groom-of-the-chambers for nine 
years without fixed wage, and has received nothing. Was treated 
like his brother Carlos. : 


Alonso de Quintanilla; came with Secretary Diego Perez. Served 
as gentleman for 15 months and has received nothing. Has no fixed 
salary. 


Pedro Martinez, porter, has served for the conveyance of important 
despatches to the Duchess and Cardinal de Granvelle as he is a 
trustworthy person and would still be useful. Entered service 
3rd April 1560, at the rate of 15 reals a month. Deducting what 
he has received he is still a ereditor for 22 crowns and 4 shillings. 

“Juana, the Bishop's washerwoman. Has served one year at the 
rate of 15 reals a month, but has received nothing. There is owing 
to her 2U. 18s. for cloth and other thizlgs she has provided. 


A storekeeper and general servant. Two servants for those who 
remain. 
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Memoranpvum of the persons who are to be dismissed at once, and 
what is owing to each as well as what is necessary for Dieao 
Perez on his voyage to Spain and for Pepro MARTINEZ to 
return to England, together with provision for two months for 
those who remain in the house until money arrives from 
Spain, and what is needful for carrying the Bishop’s body to 
Flanders. 


Mathias Rodarte, chaplain. Served four years at the rate of throe 
crowns a month, as per the steward’s book, of which there are now 
owing for balance of salary 86 crowns, and he has performed service 
that deserves reward from his Majesty. 


Bernabé de Mata served as gentleman for 15 months at Crowns s. 
100 crowns a year, and there is owing to him a 
balance of = - - - - - - 36 0 
Pedro, barber. Has served in the chamber three years, 
and has received nothing. If anythingis to be given 
him it might be referred to the person who pays the 
rest. He was dressed by the Bishop and had no 
fixed wage, say - - - - - 
Six pages who have served well for various periods 
and might be rewarded in accordance with their 
respective deserts. This might also be left to the 
person who is to pay the rest. One with another 
they might be given six crowns each to bring them 
to Flanders rather than they should stay and be 
‘ruined here - - - - - 
Jacques Namures, cook. Has served from 22nd Sep- 
tember, and there is owing a balance of —_- - 
Mr. Juan, buyer. Has served since 3rd June 1560,and 
there is owing to him a balance of - - 
Jussue, butler. Served from 13th September 1561 at 
one crown a month, owing to him = - - - 
Gemes, pantryman. Has served 40 months with 
various wages, owing to him - - - 43 
Bartolomé Bresano, cantineer. Served 30 months at 
a crown a month, owing to him. (Now dead leaving 
a daughter in London) - - - - 21 
Jorge, a Fleming. Has served as pantryman since 
21st June 1561, at 15 reals a month, owing tohim - 28 0 
Franciseo. Has served as lacauey for 14 months wt one, 
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crown a month, owing to him - - - 10 0 
Juan. Has served 74 months at the same rate, owing 

to him - - - - - - 7 3 
Isabel, the servants’ washerwoman. Has served since 

9th December 1560, owing toher atone crownamonth 29 4 
Nicholas, an Irishman, . Has served 14} months 

at 12 reals, owing to him - - - - 6 0 
Dionisio, an Irishman a groom. Has served eight months, 

owing to him ” = z < - - 8 0 


Crowns - 434 3 
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27 June 253. Guzman DE Sitva to the Kina. 


As I wrote to your Majesty, I arrived in London on the 
18th instant, and on the following day, Monday 19th, the Queen - 
sent a gentleman of her chamber to visit me and congratulate me 
on my arrival in this country with many compliments and courtesies, 
Lord Robert had previously sent and made me a similar visit which 
I returned by one of my people on the Tuesday thanking him for. 
having borne me in mind. I asked through him an audience of the 
Queen which he obtained at once and fixed the 22nd for it to 
take place. I left London for Richmond where the court now is 
and disembarked near the palace, finding awaiting me on the river- 
bank Dudley, a relative of Lord Robert, who was in the French 
service, and a brother-in-law of Throgmorton who accompanied. 
me to the palace and conducted me to the council. Chamber. 
Presently there came to me on behalf of the Queen Lord Darnley, 
the son of Lady Margaret Lennox, who led me to the door of the 
presence chamber, where I was met by the Lord Chamberlain who 
entered with me and aceompanicd me to the Queen. She was 
standing in the chamber listening to a keyed instrument that was 
being played, and as soon as she saw me took three or four steps: 
towards me and embraced me. Addressing me in the Italian 
language she said she did not know in what tongue to speak to 
me, and I answered her in Latin, with a brief discourse, a copy of 
which I send to Gonzalo Perez,* as it is written in that language. I 
then handed her your Majesty’s letter, which she took and gave to 
Cecil to open. When it was opened he handed it back to her, and 


‘she read it and answered me in Latin with elegance, facility and 


ease; appearing to be very glad of my coming and saying how 
much she had desired it both for the sake of having news of your 
Majesty and to have a minister of your Majesty near her, as there 
were some friendly countries trying to make her believe that your 
Majesty would never again have a representative here, and she was 
glad that they had turned out false prophets. She said I should be 
treated and considered in accord with the deep interest which, for 
many reasons, she took in your Majesty's affairs. After asking after 
your Majesty’s health she took me aside and asked me very minutely | 
about the Prince—his health and disposition, and afterwards about 
the Princess,t saying how much she should like to see her, and how 
well so young a widow and a maiden would get on together, and 
what a pleasant life they could lead. She (the Queen) being the 
elder would be the husband, and her Highness the wife. She dwelt 
upon this for a time, talking now in Italian, which she speaks well, 
and, as if by the way, asked me about the Queen, and then turned 
the conversation to your Majesty, and how you had seen her when 
she was sorrowful, distressed, and ill-treated, imprisoned, and afflicted, 
and how she had grown greatly since then, and even gave me to 
understand that she had greatly changed in her appearance since 
that time. After she had said a great deal about this and other 
things of a similar sort,I gave her‘the letters from the duchess of 





* The King’s Secretary. 
+ Juana, the widowed princess of Portugal, younger sister of Philip. She had been 
uowant af Snain during the absence of Charles ¥. and Philip from the Peninsula. 
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Parma and conveyed her Highness’ good wishes to her, to which she 
replied graciously, and then touched somewhat upon the affairs of 
the States, and even referred to the matter of the ill-treatment of 
the sailors at Gibraltar. I only told her that I did not give any 
answer to that as I wished to spend all the time.in the pleasure of 
hearing of the friendship and affection whicl: she entertained towards 
your Majesty ; and on another day I would give her a full account 
of everything so that she should see that not only did your Majesty 
show kindness and brotherhood towards her but that your subjects, 
seeing this, showed the same by their deeds which was more than 
could be said of some of her subjects. She answered that when I 
liked and as often as J liked she would hear me with pleasure, and 
we could then deal with this matter. She urged me very much to 
use my best offices with your Majesty, and assure you of her good 
will, as she had been given to understand that this had not always 
been done by other ministers, and this might perhaps have caused 
your Majesty some annoyance without any fault of hers or any cause 
on her part; as she had given and would give none. With this 
she embraced me again and retired to her apartment telling me to 
talk .to the lords who were there. They approached me as soon as 
she had retired, and Lord Robert, the earl of Pembroke, the admiral, 
the marquis of Northampton, the Lord Chamberlain, and secretary 
Cecil came separately and embraced me, congratulating me on my 
arrival and expressing their pleasure. They asked after your Majesty 
and I replied by assuring them of the favour you desired to extend 
to them and your affection for this country and the principal people 
in it. I then took my leave, the Lord Chamberlain remaining with 
me to conduct me to the door of the antechamber, and thence 
Lady Margaret’s son and the brother-in-law of Throgmorton with a 
gentleman of the household of the Queen accompanied me to the 
landing-place. * 

A great friend of Lord Robert has been to visit me on his behalf, 
and has informed me of the great enmity that’exists between Cecil 
and Lord Robert even before this book about the succession was 
published, but now very much more, as he believes Cecil to be the 
author of the book, and the Queen is extremely angry about it, 
although she signifies that there are so many accomplices in the 
offence that they must overlook it and has begun to slacken in the 
matter.* This person has asked me from Robert with great secrecy 
to take an opportuuity in speaking to the Queen (or to make such 
opportunity) to urge her not to fail in adopting strong measures in 
this business as if Cecil were out of the way the affairs of your 
Majesty would be more favourably dealt with and religious questions 
as well, because this Cecil and his friends are those who persecute 
the Catholics and dislike your Majesty, whereas the other man is 
looked upon as faithful and the rest of the Catholics so consider 
him and have adopted him as their weapon. If the Queen would 





* The book in favour of Lady Catharine’s claims was written with the knowledge, if 
not the help of Sir Nicholas Bacon and Cecil, by John Hales, clerk of the hanaper, who 
was committed to the Fleet and detained six months for his share in the publication. 
Bacon was reprimanded, and Lord John Grey, the uncle of Lady Catharine, was kept 
under arrest unti! his death some months afterwards. 
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disgrace Cecil it would be a great good to-them, and this man tried- 
to persuade me to make use of Robert. I answered him that I 
intended to avail myself of him in all things, and I was quite sure 
your Majesty would be pleased that I should do so. With regard.to 
this particular business, also, I would be glad to do as Rebert desired: 
I shall act with caution in the matter and see how I had better 
proceed, although I have advice reaching me from all sides, on 
particularly from Catholics, that this punishment should be presset 

upon the Queen. " 

On the 25th June the French Ambassador had an audience of the 
Queen, and requested her to give an answer to the proposal that had 
been made concerning trade with France. The Queen referred him 
to the Lord Chamberlain, Mason, and Secretary Cecil before wiHtom 
the Ambassador went, and after spending a long time in demands 
and answers, they resolved to concede to the French permission to 
bring to this country in their own ships woad and wines up to the 
6th of October next, when Parliament meets, but they have refused 
to grant this by a general decree, and will announce it only by 
separate letters to the various ports. 

With regard to Flanders they have not yet conceded anything to 
them, and are keeping the Ambassador in suspense by saying that 
they will reply in a few days as they wish. to consult the Jord 
treasurer.—London, 27th Fune 1564. é 


254. The Same to the SAME. 


Although I have not been able to transact any business with the 
Queen for the reasons I explain to the duchess of Parma, and 
consequently have little to say to your Majesty, yet I think well to 
communicate what happened here on the night of St. Peter’s eve. 
A large number of armed people went’ about the parishes peram- 
bulating the principal streets until the morning with lights and 
much merriment. They say it is 12 years since this feast was 
held. The Queen came secretly from Richmond to see it, and dined 
in the earl of Pembroke’s house. ‘ 

‘The French Ambassador has been to visit. me. full of compliments 
and offer8 of service on the part “of the. Christian Queen, which 
I reciproéated. He professés to be a great Catholic and wears a 
clerical habit, although I have already written to your Majesty the 
information I had received about him. He hears Mass sometimes, 
but his household does not.—London, 2nd July 1564. 


255. The Same to the Same. 


Robert is in high favour and makes great offers and promises. 
His friend (see letter of 27th June 1564, wnte,) advised me to do 
business and ask for audience as much through him as possible, 
which, however, I do not think it will be prudent to do. 


This person also assured me that Robert still looks to marry the 


- Queen, and thinks that the religious question will be settled thereby. 


Robert, he says, has an understanding with the Pope on the matter, 
and a person at Rome to represent him. This he told me in strict 
canranmy and araativ nraicoe Rahert’e enad intentions with recard to 
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the marriage and about religion, but with equivocal assurances as to 
what measures would be adopted. As this is so important a matter, 
it would be well to have me advised as to how I am to act in it, as 
up to the present I had not heard a word of these suggestions. 
I fancy the French must have offered Robert: all-their help, as is 
their wont, and made use of him for their own ends, as I understand 
that his father was much attached to the French.—London, 
2nd July 1564. 


256. The Same to the Samu 


When I arrived at the house where the-Queen was they showed 
me into a room until Her Majesty knew of ~my arrival. She was 
walking in the garden with her ladies and sent the Lord Cham- 
berlain for me to go to her. She raised me with a great show of 
pleasure, and said that her ardent wish to see me had caused her to 
give me this trouble, and that I was to forget that the Queen was 
there and look upon her as a private lady, the preparations not 
being hers but those of a friend and subject, although the house was 
well prepared and her nobles were round:her. I answered that 
wherever monarchs were there was their regal state, as I perceived 
in this case, We then went up into a very large gallery, where she 
took me aside for nearly an hour, all her talk being about your 
Majesty, and on several occasions during the conversation she 
recalled events that had occurred when she had first come to the 
throne, telling them so minutely that I will not tire your Majesty by 
repeating them. She was so taken up with it that I think she was 
sorry when supper was announced. Speaking of France, she said 
that she had received a letter written in Lyons, from the Queen, 
brought by her (the French) Ambassador that morning, who had 
arrived at dinner time, and had had to wait. This was, I think, to 
satisfy me that she had not asked him to dinner. We then went to 
supper, which was served with great ceremony, as is usual here, and 
every attention and honour were shown to me. She ordered her 
musicians to play the Battle of Pavia, which she assured me was the 
music she enjoyed most. After supper she stayed talking to me for 
some time, and as it was already late I thought it was time #0 leave 
her. I was about to take my leave when she told me not to go yet, 
as she wished me to see a comedy that was to be acted, She said 
she would go into her chamber for a short time, and in the 
meanwhile Lord Robert was to entertain me. 


Robert made me great offers of service, saying how bound he was 
to your Majesty, both on accownt of the favours you had done him 
and because you had been his Sovereign. I thanked him as well as 
T could. 


The Queen came out to the hall, which was lit with many torches, 
where the comedy was represented. I should not have understood 
much of it if the-Queen had not interpreted, as she told me she 
would do. They generally deal with marriage in the comedies, and 
she turned to me and asked again about your Majesty, and whether 
the Prince (Don Carlos) had grown. I told her he had, and after 
thinking awhile she said, « Well, everyone disdains me; I understand 
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he is to be married to the queen of Scots.” I said, “ Do not believe 
© it your Majesty. His Highness has been so ill with constant 
“ fever and other maladies of late years that it has been impossible 
« to think of his marriage, but now that he is well again people talk 
“ of these matters without knowledge. It is no new thing for great 
« princes to be the subjects of gossip.” “ So true is that,” said the 
Queen, “that they said in London the other day that the King, my 
“ brother, was sending an Ambassador to treat of the marriage of: 
«“ the Prince with me !” Le 

The comedy ended, and then there was a masque of certain 
gentlemen who entered dressed in black and white, which the Queen" 
told me were hor colours, and after dancing awhile one. of them . 
approached and handed the Queen a sonnet in English, praising -her. 
She told me what it said, and I expressed my pleasure at it. This 
ended the feast, and the Queen entered a gallery where there was & 
very long table with every sort and kind of preserves.and candied 
fruits that can be imagined, according to the English custom. 
Jt must ‘have been two in the morning, and the Queen had to 
return to Westminster by water, although it was very windy. 
She sent me back to my lodgings accompanied by the same 
genileman as had brought me, as I had come by land.—London, 
10th July 1564. 


257. The Same to the Same. 


The state of things here is as I have written to your Majesty. 
No change of importance. The Queen has come to Westininster 
trom Greenwich, and they say she will soon visit some of the places 
in the neighbourhood, but she will not go far away. It is a custom 
they have here at this time of the year. She tells me she is only 
going for the hunting and to visit the houses of some of her subjects. 

The business of the States of Flanders has gone no further, 
although I am given to understand they desire to settle the matter, 
as it isso important to them and to everybody. The reason for 
delay is that the Queen has to appoint the persons who are to treat, 
and although they gave me advice that they bad been nominated, 
and I conveyed the intelligence to your Majesty, I have heard 
nothing officially about it. They proceed very slowly as they think 
the business is 80 important to them, and I can only go at the same 
pace. It may be that the dispute between the earls of Arundel! and 
Pembroke, which I mentioned in my last and which hes been 
discussed by them, has caused them to defer other matters until 
that is settled. 

It is affirmed that during the Queen’s absence, the Lord Treasurer, 
the earl of Pembroke, Petre, Wotton and Mason will remain here in 
Council. 

With regard to the office of Master of the Household (Lord 
Steward), some say that the earl of Arundel will return to it, and 
others that the Queen has offered it to the earl of Pembroke who has 
refused it, and that she will give i¢to the marquis of Northampton. 
Things here are going on in such a way that nothing can be assured 
from one hour to another, the changes are so continual. It is most 
painful to those who wish to report the truth. 
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They still say that the Chancellor ‘will be deprived of his office, 
and that it will be given to Brum* a wise and Catholic man; others 
say to Sackville, a relative of the Queen and a member of her 
Protestant Council, and that his appointment will shortly be 
announced. If this is so, it isa sign’ that Cecil’s* business is not 
prospering, as the Chaneellor is his brother-in-law, and people think 
that it is all of a piece. . 
Postscript :— : 

On the 18th instant there arrived here an Italian gentleman. with 
four horses from the court of France. I sent to visit the Ambassador 
as soon as I learnt of his arrival to hear something about it. He 
sent to say that the gentleman was on his way to Scotland to visit 
the Queen and inform her that peace had been concluded between 


.. the King and this Queen, and to give an account of the present 


condition of things in France. He said that the King had ordered 
him on his way to visit this Queen, and he would depart on the 
20th in the morning, but would come to visit me that afternoon, 
which he did, and I asked for news from his court, but he answered 
that he had been absent from it for some time, as he had gone round 
to visit Cardinal Lorraine. 


The Ambassador has had several] audiences of the Queen, and as he 
has no ordinary business at present pending, I suspect he may be 
seeing her on Scotch affairs, because, as I have already advised, this 
Queen is most anxious to marry the queen of Scotland to some 
person who will not put this realm in danger, she being not only the 
rightful successor of this Queen, but really the person entitled to the 
crown as they affirm here. The Frenchman, for very good and 
easily understood reasons of his own, is anxious that no powerful 
neighbour should get a footing there. 


The Catholics Who are supposed to understand affairs here, think 
that it will be impossible to subdue the non-Catholics by any means 
whilst commerce is in its present condition. They are sure they 
could not live without the trade they have with Flanders, and they 
(the Catholics) wish to see things settled in other than peaceful 
fashion. Those who understand the matter do not desire any fair 
ineans to be adopted, and in order not to discourage them When a 
peaceful settlement is arrived at, as I hope it will be, I have had 
to tell them that the steps to be taken against the Chancellor and 
Cecil and the other leaders of heresy in the matter of the book about 
the succession have not been pushed forward, because the Queen 
dares not turn them out or take strong measures, unless she has peace 
and an understanding with your Majesty and with the Catholics * 
through you. I say it is necessary to encourage the Queen in the 
idea that she is free to turn these people out, which she would ee 
venture to do if she thought she had anything to fear from you! 
Majesty, but would cling fast to them and the Protestants.” Alh 
people think that the only remedy for the religious trouble is to get 
these people turned out of power, as they are the mainstay of the 
hereties, Lord Robert having the Catholies all on his side, and I 
tell them they must take these things into consideration when they 
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are secking a remedy, and that plenty of opportunities will offer | 
themselves if needed, to raise war or stop trade later on. The 
Catholics are much disturbed and as they have no other idea than this 
they will not abandon it until they see some clear way of gaining 
their point. Certainly, from what I hear, they are very numerots 
if they dared to show or had a leader.—London, July 22, 1564. 


258. GuzMAN bE Srtva to the Kina 


By my letters of the 22nd instant your Majesty will have learnt 
that the Queen had come from Greenwich to Westminster, and on 
the 24th I had audience of her and begged her to order measures to 
be adopted in the ports to prevent the sailing of armed ships in this 
time of peace, to inquire what voyage is going to be undertaken by 
Captain John Hawkins of Plyinouth, and to make him give security 
that he would not plunder your Majesty's subjects. ‘She replied ” 
graciously on all points, and I will try to have her promises carried 
into effect. I have already advised your Majesty that this Captain 
is said to be going to Guinea and will sail very shortly with a ship . 
of 800 tons burden. He will take 24 pieces of artillery large and. 
small, mostly of bronze but some of iron and 140 men. Three other 
ships of medium size and two brigantines accompany him*. They 
have begun to consider the affairs concerning the States of Flanders 
and the redress of the injuries and robberies committed on your 
Majesty's subjects, as the duchess of Parma will inform your Majesty, 
J having written to her fully on the subject, giving an account of all 
that has been done up to to-day, when 1 am departing for Hatfield, 
where the Queen is. i 

She is going round to several hunting places during five or six 
weeks. ‘The Catholics are delighted with what is being done in 
France, and I am told that their .party in religion is daily growing 
jn the country, as many people who belonged to the other side are 
coming back again tired of the misdeeds and wickedness of these _ 
bad men. It is a great consolation in this evil state to see the 
eagerness of the godly for an amendment. ' 

hey are dissatisfied at the reception given in France to Hunsdon, 
who took the garter to the King. He returns very pleased, however, 
with:Don Frances de Alava and has thanked me warmly for his - 
good offices with the King and Queen. With regard to thematier © 
of prisoners made on both sides during the war it was decided that 
it shall be reserved for discussion by the Ambassadors. It has been 
considered here during the last day or two, but I do not know what 
has been arranged.—London, 31st July 1564. ‘ 


259. The Kine to GuzMan DE SILVA. 


With regard to the negotiations opened by the Irish Catholics you 
will cut them short gently as they are not desirable. They-have 
tried the same thing before with the same result. You must be very 
wary and cautious in these matters as they may set people on to 
propose such negotiations to see h8w you will take them. 

T note what you say about the book that has been published on 
the succession and how annoyed the Queen was at it and not without 
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suspicion that Cecil had something to do with it. I also see what 
Lord Robert said and am pleased thereat. I will tell you my will 
on this point, namely, that Iam much dissatisfied with Cecil as he 
is such a heretic*), and if you give such encouragement to Robert as 
will enable him to put his foot on Cecil and turn him out of office 
T shall be very glad, but you must do it withe such tact and 
delicacy that if it fail none shall know that you had a hand in it. 

” (As to the Queen of Scots, I understand that Cardinal Lorraine 
has offered this marriage to the Emperor for the Archduke Charles, 
and for this and other sufficient reasons the proposal to marry the 
said Queen to my son Carlos must now be considered at an end.)*— 
Madrid, 6th Angust 1564. 


260. The Kine to Guzman DE SILVA. 


Having written the letter which accompanies this I received 
yours of 2nd and Wth July, and copies of those you had sent to 
Madame and to Geronimo de Curiel and the town of Antwerp. The 
various points that need reply will be dealt with in this, beginnin; 
with an expression of pleasure at the information you give us, an 
particularly at the kindness shown to you by the Queen, and her 
gracious reception of you. As you are so careful to keep her in her 
feelings of friendship towards us it will not be necessary to press 
this upon you anew, and we need only say that we entirely approve 
of what you said to her on the point during your interview with 
her on the 7th ultimo respecting the safety of the seas, and the 
restitution of the goods plundered as, if she fulfils what she promised 
you, the cause of complaint which we and our subjects have against 
her will disappear. Asa. result of the pressure you will have brought 
to bear they will no doubt have adopted the resolution which you 
hoped to obtain from them and you will, in such case, advise us of 
the fact if you have not already done so, because if this resolution 
should not. be in accordance with my interests and the welfare of 
my subjects and such as is due to my friendship with the Queen, 
we shall have to consider the most suitable steps to take in the 
matter. With regard to the information you send relative to the 
trade with the Flemings in wool, cloths, and other merchandise to 
and from both countries, although I am glad to receive it yet I have 
nothing to reply on the subject, as my sister who is so well acqhainted 
with it will have instructed you how to proceed, and you will carry 
into effect the orders you may receive from her, F 

We approve of the answer you gave to a friend of Lord Robert 
as regards the asking of an audience through him and not through 
Cecil, as whilst the latter has the management of affairs, it was not 
prudent to change the mode of proceeding until he can be turned 
outaltogether. If this can. well be done it will certainly he the most 
desirable in all respects, You will act in the matter as you see best. 
In the matter upon which you consult us respecting the way you 
are to deal with Lord Robert about his suit to marry the Queen. 
In case he assures you that if he succeeds he will reduce the kingdom 
to our true ancient Catholic religion and obedience to the Pope, you 
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may promise him that we will readily help and favour him, and 
with this aim and object you‘will keep as cordial and friendly with 
him as you can, although at the same time you must discover from 
him if he has any other engagements to support him and where and 
from whom he expects to obtain help besides from me. You will 
advise me of his reply. It will not be needful to repeat to you 
how necessary it will be to handle the matter with tact and adroitness, 
as your own pradence will show you this better than I can tell you. 
With respect to the English gentleman who had been in Rome, and 
the interviews my ambassador advised you he had had with the _ 
Pope, I suspect the same as you do. If you learn anything more 
let me know as we have heard no more of him here. 

It was well to send us particulars of the form in which the oath 
was taken establishing peace between the Queen and the French, 
and as we greatly desire to see the contents of the treaty they have 
concluded you will be certain to obtain and send us a copy as early 
as possible. Your diligence in learning and writing us the revenues 
of the kingdom both ordinary and extraordinary as well as the 
expenditure and debts of the Queen has been much appreciated, and 
we shall always be equally glad to receive advice of the state of the 
finances, and when they are making fresh contracts for money with 
the names of the persons they are making them with, the terms and 
other conditions. You will also advise the Duchess of the same, as it 


- is very important to my interests that we should know tbis. 


You will give my best thanks in the most fitting words that occur 
to you to the Treasurer of the kingdom both for the desire he displays 
to favour my affairs and for what he did with the Flemish sailor to 
whom you say he restored the money that had been taken from him. 
I have also been extremely glad to hear that they have acted so well 
about the body of St. Eugene for the reasons which you mention. 
Don Frances de Alava had already written and told me. If any 
other action on my part should be necessary for bringing it, I will 
order it to be taken most willingly. 

I much approve of the care you took to discover the names of the 
ships that were to go to Guinea and advise the same to the factor of 
my nephew the king of Portugual residing in Antwerp. I have 
ordered a copy of your information to be. given to the King’s 
ambassador that he may send it to the King and the necessary 
measures be taken. I shall be glad if you will give me notice-of 
what you are able to learn of the objects in view and progress 
made with these ships, and at the same time that you will cleverly 
do your best, as adroitly as possible, to hinder the voyage being 
undertaken. If you cannot prevent it I shall be glad to know what 
steps you have taken with that object. 

As regards the cipher they stole in France from Don Frances de 
Alava’s servant, as soon as my sister heard of it she sent me a private 
cipher informing me that she had sent you and Don Frances several 
copies which was a very good precaution to take, although directly 


" Treceived news of the robbery I ordered the general cipher’ to-be 


changed in accordance with a copy thereof which I enclose with 
this. You may write in this cipher to me or to the Ministers whose ° 
names are written upon it as also to Cardinals de Granvelle and 
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Pacheco, to whom copies have been sent. Advise receipt of itas it 
will not be used in writing to you until we know it has come to hand. 
It may be well to mention that my annoyance about the matter has 
been duly manifested.— Madrid, 6th August 1564, 


261. Guzman DE Sttva to the Kine. 
The proceedings ordered by the Queen with the object of 


ete,, are still continuing. The Commissioner usually comes to 
discuss the matter with me, and, although I feel the remedy will 
not be a complete one for all, yet it appears they are doing their 
best. The fault is not entirely on the part of the judges, although 
there has been much remissness, but is largely due to false witnesses, 
of whom there must be a great number in this country, and notwith- 
standing this, the judges do not consider the evidence strong enough 
for them to condemn their own countrymen, and are probably not 
sorry for it. There has been and is, therefore, a great deal of 
difficulty in these matters ; but everything possible shall be done for 
reparation of past wrong. ‘ : 

With regard to the future I have pressed the Queen and her 
Council for some measure of security, since, if the sea is not free, 
there will be for ever complaints and troubles, I have even warned 
hor that your Majesty is being asked for license by your subjects to 
allow them to arm if some remedy is not found, but that your Majesty 
has not been pleased to grant it seeing the evil that might happen 
if both were armed, If, however, some means of amendment is not 


ordered, if it be carried out as T will endeavour that it shall be. The 
Queen, so far as her words go, shows great rectitude in matters 
appertaining ta justice. I have asked them, as they have an ample 
supply, to send ‘some ships out under trustworthy men to clear the 
seas of these thieves, but I do not know whether they will do it, 
AsI have written to your Majesty, the Queen is to visit several 
places in the neighbourhood and will not return until the end of 
September, but she will not go far, and is already at the most 
distant point of her journey, a town called Cambridge, where there is 
a University. They are celebrating there some literary ceremonies 
and representations which have greatly pleased her. One of the 
learned men has to defend the following two propositions, namely : 
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LT have talked to Lord Robert on this subject and, he thinks ‘that 
if the Queen were to make up her mind he would have a good chance 
judging by the favour she shows him, but he fears she will not decide - 
T have advised the Duchess of Parma of what passed with him, and 
your Majesty will receive the information from her. 

They announce that Parliament will open in the beginning of 
October, although many think the Queen wishes to defer it. The 
Queen of Scotland, on the contrary, will try to prevent any delay in - 
the belief that if the question of the succession is brought on she 
will be declared the heircss, as it is affirmed that her claim is so 
clearly legal, and she has a strong party and many friends in this 
country. 

They say for certain that the Queen on no account desires the . 
declaration of a successor, and teils those who speak to her about it 
that she does not want anyone to whom her subjects could go 
secretly and offer their devotion as they came to her when she was 
a prisoner. 

Tam keeping the Duchess minutely informed in the business of 
the Flanders States, and as I have to follow her orders, I go into 
many small details necessary to be observed in the procedure and 
intentions of these people. ‘I will advise your Majesty when any 
favourable resolution is arrived at—London, 7th August 1564. 


262. The Same to the SAME. 


The Queen has been at Cambridge where there were some 
dramatic representations by the students, and the gathering where 
the propositions mentioned in my letter of 7th instant were dis-~ 
cussed, and she has now departed to finish her journey, which has 
been shortened, and she will arrive some days before the time 
arranged, They say that the cause of. this is, that the places she 
was to stay at are unhealthy, and she is much in fear of falling ill, 
which I do not wonder at if they tell her the prophecies that are 
current about her short life. Everybody is talking of them. 


Much is thought here of the Scotch affairs, owing to the chance of 
the succession and the many friends the queén of Scotland has here, 
‘and for this reason license was given to Lady Margaret to go thither 
with her husband, They sfterwards.asked leave to take with them 
ason of theirs, who is an amiable ‘youth, but the Queen was angry 
at this and revoked the license she had given them. She has, 
however, now given leave for the husband alone to go, and he is 
already on the road with his license, if they do not take it away 
again. I know it has cost him a good deal of money to get it. 

The Italian gentleman who, I wrote, had gone to visit the queen 
of Scotland on behalf of the king and queen of France, arrived here 
on his return two days since. He leaves the Queen well. I do not 
know whether he will visit this Queen, nor have I been able to find 
anything important about his journey. , 

The ring about which I wrote to your Majesty, which this Queen 
told me hud been sent to her by the king of France, the Ambassador 
aysures me was not sent by the King but by the Queen, and was 
not a gift, but a special thing in connection with the peace, as, 
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besides the 120,000 ducats the French were to pay, @ jewel of value 
was promised for the Queen, and this ring was it, 

The Ambassador has also sworn to me that what they told me in 
the Council about France offering a “staple” for cloths is not true. 
He says what happened was, that on the Queen asking him if cloths 
would be admitted in France, he answered that by reason of the 
peace the ports were open to anything that might be carried thither 
from this country, but that he had not said another word to them 
and the French did not want their cloths. The Frenchman says one 
thing and the Englishman another.—London, 12th August 1564. 


263, Guzman bE Siva to the Ducuuss or PARMA. 


When the Queen was at Cambridge they represented comedies 
and held scientific disputations, and an argument on religion, in 
which the man who defended Catholicism was attacked by those 
who presided, in order to avoid having to give him the prize. 
The Queen made a speech praising the acts and exercises, and they 
wished to give her another representation which she refused, in 
order to be no longer delayed. Those who were so anxious for her 
to hear it, followed her to her first stopping-place, and so importuned 
her that at last she consented. : 

The actors came in dressed as some of the imprisoned Bishops. 
First came the bishop of London carrying a lamb in his hands as if 
he were eating it as he walked along, and then others with different 
devices, one being in the figure of a dog with the Host in his mouth. 
They write that the Queen was so angry that she at once entered her 
chamber using strong language, and the men who held the torches, 
it being night, left them in the dark, and so ended the thoughtless 
and scandalous representation.—London, 19th August 1564. 


264, GuzMAN DE Siva to the Kina. 


On the 27th instant I received two letters from your Majesty 
dated 6th. As regards the redress to your Majesty’s subjects for 
robberies committed upon them by Englishmen, I have done and 


‘will do everything in my power both with the Queen and with the 


persons appointed to settle the matter. This has indeed already 
been commenced, as I have informed your Majesty, although in 
consequence of the vacations in this country the person éntrusted 
with this business will not meet or hear cases until Michaelmas, 
and business already before them is postponed. Annoyed at the loss 
oceasioned by this delay I have got the cases referred to a Dr. Dale, 
who in my presence is to dispose of them as appears to me to be 
just. Security has already been given for the execution of the 
decisions, and this course will be pursued for the present. When the 
other Ministers come back, if the Queen and Council keep their 
promise to me, the judgment will be carried out. No delay shall 
take place on my part, as they require me to be present when the 
cases are disposed of. Iam apprehensive that the remedy will not 
be so complete as*I could have wished as the cases are numerous, 
and there is a great deal of false testmony, so much so that the 
judges themselves cannot always get at the truth even though they 
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these particular matters is that most of the people that are called 
pirates are simply rogues without means who spend what they steal 
and after they are condemned at a cost of much trouble and money 
have not the wherewithal to pay. The people who have been plundered 
would much rather see their property back again than the thieves 
hanged, although this is rarely done, and ss justice and restitution 
are hard to get, the parties grow weary and either put up with their 
loss or couie to some arrangement with the robbers. When the 
Queen returns I will take vigorous steps to get them to recover as 
much as possible of past robberies and to put into effect the decree 
published by the Queen ordering the armed ships to return into 
port and dono more damage, a translation of which decree I sent 
your Majesty. If it is carried out it will have great effect in clearing 
the seas of the rogues, but the best remedy would be for the Queen 
to send out some of her ships to capture them, as I am told was 
done on former occasions, and as I have now asked her todo. I 
have satisfied her about the ships that were arrested at Gibraltar, 
news of the despatch of which arrived here previously. I myself 
heard it first from two gentlemen of the chamber, one of whom owns 
one of the ships that were arrested. I will do tite same in Ipuzcua’s 
affair if Iam spoken to about it. ‘ 

I will try to obtain copy of the treaty of peace between this Qaeen 
and the French, and if I succeed, will send it to your Majesty. I 
will take care to advise all I can learn about the finances, and the 
state of the revenues as well as the loans and advances they may 
obtain with terms and names of the lenders. 

If they approach me respecting the Concilio I will reply exactly 
as your Majesty orders and will advise any necessary intelligence 
to Rome to Cardinal Pacheco as the Ambassador is not to reside 
there. 

In the king of Portugal’s affair I will, proceed as your Majesty 
wishes. 

I will thank the Treasurer for his help and good intentions. — 
London, 28th August 1564. 


265. The Same to the Same. - 


The person who, as I wrote to your Majesty in wine of the 
24th ultimo, took my letters to the Court for the Queen, Lord 
Robert and Cecil has returned. They answered in a statement 
which read together with what Cecil wrote to me, will be understood. 
I will try to have it carried out. The Queen returns on the 12th 
and there will then be greater facility for negotiating, as at present 
they think of nothing but hunting and the members of the Councils 
are at their homes. 

They have postponed the meeting of Parliament until the 30th of 
April next in order to avoid dealing with the succession, as they fear 
that the declaration of an heir might cause trouble by reason of the 
differences in the country or on religious grounds. 

A savage chief called Lonogh, and-many others, have risen in 
Treland and are giving these people a great deal of trouble although 
they are temporizing with the Grand O'Neil, as they call him here, 
by treating of his marriage with the sister of the earl of Sussex, 
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with whom they say he. is in love. The Quecn has issued the 
enclosed proclamation against the rebels. 

On the 27th the Queen received letters from Berwick on the 
Scotch frontier expressing fears that trouble may arise there. They 
have ordered 3,000 men to be raised in the bishoprie of Durham to 
be ready if needed to concentrate and enter Berwick or elsewhere. 
Instructions are sent to keep a sharp look out on affairs “in Scotland 


- as, although the two Queens correspond and keep each other in play 


until one or the other of them shows her hand, they both go in fear 
and will give but short grace. 

T understand that the dispute between Lord Robert and Ceeil still 
goes on although they recently went together to a castle called 
Arruich (Harwich?) and stayed there four days. I have not been 
able to find out what they did there. 

I wrote to your Majesty that Lord Robert had told me that they 
had appointed to the Council a certain Throgmorton who was in 
France. He is considered a man of intelligence, but turbulent, and 
is a friend of Robert, whom he supports against Cecil. A friend of 


. Cecil now tells me that he is certain this Throgmorton will not enter 


the Council, and he signifies that Cecil has prevented it. Ido not 
know how it will be, but he has not yet been admitted though the 
Queen told the (French) Ambassador when she was at his house the 
other day, the same as Robert had told me, 

They tell me that Robert is now attending to affairs carefully, 

which is different from what he used to do. ‘The Queen is still 
annoyed about this book concerning the succession, written, as I have 
mentioned, by the Chancellor. 
' I wrote to your Majesty that an Ambassador from Duke William of 
Saxony to this Queen had arrived here and left again dissatisfied. 
I learn that his coming was to discuss religious matters and offer his 
services to the Qneen in accordance with a certain treaty he has with 
her. : 

The lieutenant of the Tower of London* has died somewhat suddenly, 
they say of a purge, and the Queen has appointed to the office a certain 
Sir Francis Jobson, an uncle of Lord Robert. 

I have tried to find out all I could about the finances and the 
state of the Queen’s treasury. She owes to private people jn this 
country lent on her bills 240,000 crowns and in Flanders 200,000 
to Belzares and Esquets with whom she ordinarily does business. 
They tell me that the larger part of this money has been lent to her 
by the Germans at an interest of 14 per cent., some at 15, and some 
at 13, according to the value of money when the advance was made. 
The city of London and certain private merchants guarantee the 
payment for her. 

I wrote to your Majesty from Brussels respecting the necessity for 
the success of pending negotiations that the body of Bishop Quadra 
and the members of his household who have remained in charge of 
it should leave this country creditably, and in the hourly expectation 
of instructions on the subject, I took no steps until the arrival of the 
courier who I expected would have brought me your Majesty’s orders 





* Sir Richard Blount. 
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on the whole matter. I saw by a paragraph of the letter of your 
Majesty to the duchess of Parma that you had ordered the subject 
to be considered, and I beg to repeat my urgent request to your 
Majesty that you will be pleased to conclude the affair as soon as 
possible, as the sum already spent since his death would have been 
sufficient to pay a large part and silence the gossip that is current 
about it—London 4th September 1564. : 

Postscript im cipher :— 

With respect to the question of the Catholics here I will handle 
it with all the tact and method that your Majesty enjoins, without 
excess, as that is the cowrse most desirable for them, and especially 
for those who ure in prison. T have been told by some of their 
‘friends that they are in great danger for this winter, and that 7 
would be very advantageous to have here a letter from your Majesty 
to the Queen im case it should be determined to treat them rigorously 
like that which Bishop Quadra had and which was burnt with.other 
papers when he died. It would be well to have anther similar 
letter from the Emperor, which could be used if events made tt 
necessary. If they let them (the prisoners) alone it will be best to 
heep quiet and dissemble until a good opportunity presents itself ; 
but if they are pressed the letter would be very efficacious as the 
Queen may well understand from it that your Majesty desires to 
help them but not against her. These good. folks are so confiding 
in your Majesty that even if it were not bods own business, as it is, - 
they would still deserve all help and favour, especially if it be true, 
as I am assured by trustworthy persons, that these Catholics are 
ready to saerifice their lives for faith if there should arise any 
need or occasion for it. They are many, as your Majesty has been 
informed, and the business being so important, very many pledges 
have to be exacted before anything can be stirred up. For this 
reason I make no statement with regard to it until I have fuller 
particulars of whut these people can and will do for me. 

With regard to Cecil I have done and will do all that is desirable 
with Lord Robert, as your Maiesty will see by my previous letters - 
referring to a paragraph which the duchess of Parma wrote to me 
about Lord Robert. Respecting his marriage I will proceed as 
your Majesty wishes and will endeavour to discover if he has any 
support elsewhere as I suspect and dave indicated in my former 
letters. . ‘ 

T have heard no more about. the gentleman who had.been to Rome. 
I wiil advise what I learn. 

T am very vigilant about Scotch affairs as the character of the 
business demands, and have in view the necessity of satisfying the 
Queen: with the arrangement she has made about the Archdake 
if the negotiutions are taken up again or of withdrawing without 
giving her cause for offence if the French match is taken in hand, 
or your Majesty should be pleased to return to the subject of his 
Highness the Prince. If the French match has no other objection 


than that of the succession the Queen. claims to this crown that ts 
avery great one considering the powerful purty the queen of Scots 
has here. I will keep Cardinal de Granvelle well informed on this 


as on all other povnta aa directed. 
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I have already advised that the gentleman sent by the queen of 
France to visit the queen of Scotland had returned here. He has not 
yetleftagain. It rs true he has not been well, but I have not been able 
to discover anything about his journey except that he had been to 
visit that Queen. Lwis de Paz’ took the letters F wrote to Cecil, to 
the Queen and to Robert as I have an understanding with a person 
with whom he can talk and who only trusts him. These wre eo 
suspicious and reserved since the Bishop's secretary played him 
that wicked trick that it is impossible to deal with them except by the 
intermediation of certain persons. My principal object in sending 
him was to discover the state of the Flanders business, although 
I did not show any indication of my anwiety or did he bear any 
but verbal instructions so that they should not think he wanted to 
know officially. I have been informed that the business is going 
on slowly. 

A day or two ago this Queen wrote an autograph letter filling 
@ sheet of paper to the queen of Scotland who showed it to a person 
who usually does her business and told him she was going to answer 
it herself. He saw the letter but she would not let him read it. They 
keep up this intimacy between themselves and yet on the other hand 
the distrust exists which I mentioned in a former letter, 

Margaret Lennox, one of the pretenders to this crown and a strong 
Catholic, has sent word to me that I may be sure that the Queen’s 
marriage with Lord Robert will not take place. She says he is 
undeceived and has told her so himself. I should not be at all 
surprised if it did take place or did not so constantly are things 
changing. In case anything fatal should happen to this Queen 
L will prepare and send to your Majesty a statement of the rights 
of the various claimants and the support they would be likely to gain 
af occasion arose—London, 4th September 1564. 


266. The Same to the Samz 


This Queen arrived here in the night of the 18th, and I had 
audience of her on the 17th. She displayed great regret and sorrow 
at the illness of our lady the Queen and for your Majesty's grief 
about it. She assured me that her Ambassador had written to her 
on the 2nd, saying that her Majesty was free of the fever. I hope 
to God this may be true. I answered her fittingly in view of her 
apparent interest and the good news she gave me, and we talked for 
a long time on the subject, I assuring her how fond your Majesty 
was of her, and how you had ordered me to serve her and advise 
your Majesty constantly of her health. With regard to remedying 
the acts of the pirates who still infest the seas, she has decided to 


who are to take part in it, as she promised me, -] made a repre- 
sentation to her again on the’ subject, pointing out the urgent 


* necessity of doing this, and I will continue to press the point until 


the expedition leaves. One of those: who are going, named 
Appleyard, who is married to the sister of Lord Robert’s former 
wife, tells me they will start in 13 or 14 days. The Queen shows 
great determination to punish these thieves again, and is much 
annoyed at the continual damage they are said to be inflicting. 
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She has appointed Councillors Petre, Mason, and Cecil to deal with 
the Flanders business. 

I am told by the Queen that she is sending a messenger of 
compliment and condolence to the new Emperor. The honours 
will he paid here, and St. Paul’s is being prepared for the ceremony.‘ 
The Queen said she had received the news late, and this was the 
reason she had not sent to visit the Emperor before, but she was 
sure her messenger would be as welcome as the earlier ones. 

I wrote lately that I was informed this Queen’s debt in Flanders 
amounted to 240,000 crowns. The person who informed me 
(although he is in a position to know) made a mistake, and has 
now sent to say that the sum is 370,000 crowns. He obtained 
fresher information as new obligations have been entered into 
deferring the payment until February next, and they are arranging 
with everyone to pay the interest on the principal and also on the 
interest due. By this means the names of the lenders will be 
known. Those I have learnt hitherto are Juan Ranzabi, Henrico 
Ranzabi his son, Pedro Bandala, and Cristobal Prun, Flemings.— 
London, 18th September 1564. 

Attached to the aforegoing letter is the following document :— 

Don Francés de Alava advises me that affairs in France are 
threatening, and that the Admiral and Andalot have raised troups 
and are seeking support outside France. He feels sure they are 
beginning in this conntry, but I have discovered no more than 
T have already written. ‘< 

With regard to the ambassador of Duke William of Saxony, the 
affairs of this country are not in a condition to allow of their 
venturing, and their efforts are to quiet things down as much as 
possible instead of raising fresh questions. They cannot afford it. 

The Qneen expressed much anxiety that the affairs of the 
Netherlands should be arranged. She sid she desired it because 
some of the neighbours would be glad to see these differences 
continue. She even went so far as to tell me plainly that these 
neighbours were the French for the sake of the business it brought 
them, and other reasons. Don Franeés, however, writes me that the 
queen of France is most anxious that affairs there should be settled. 
T believe rather what the Queen tells me. ; 

I am assured that the person whom this Queen is sending to visit 
the Emperor is instructed to re-open the negotiations about her 
marriage with the Archduke Charles, and Lord Robert himself 
proposed it in the Council. I had no opportunity of speaking to 
Robert about it as there were so many people, although I wished to 
do so as I had received advice the night before of what was intended 
to be done. I told him I wished for a chance of communicating with 
him at leisure, and he said he would come to my lodging so as to 
have more freedom. What they tell me of this may be true, and 
they may have some aim in again raising the question, but I feel 
sure that if they do bring it on again it will not be with the inten- 
tion of carrying it into effect, but probably only to temporise with 
the Scotch Queen whom she (Elizabeth) wishes to see married 
beneath her or not at all. I will keep a close look out on this 
business. 
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This Queen is paying as much as 8,000 crowns a year in Seotland 
for pensions and allowances to some of the principal people to keep 
them favourable to her, and to obtain advice of what is passing. 
They therefore dissemble, although they tell me most of them are 
Catholics who receive this money. The fear of disturbances there 
of which I wrote has not been manifested since, although I am told 
that 40 pieces of bronze artillery have been sent thither from France 
on the assertion that they are in payment of a debt owing to the 
Queen of Scotland in that country. 

I have just received information that this Queen gives to one of 
her subjects 1,000 broad angels every year, he having bound himself 
to raise 10,000 men when she requires them. 


267. GuzMAN De SILVA to the DucHEss or Parma, 


As your Highness knows the marchioness of Northampton* is a 
great favourite of the Queen, and I am gaining the goodwill of her 
intimates, so as to gain more influence over her mistress, She is a 
person of great understanding, and is so much esteemed by 
the Queen that some little friction exists between her and 
Robert. I understand, however, that she bears herself towards him 
in a way that together with other things that can be better imagined 
than described make me doubt sometimes whether Robert's position 
is so irregular as many think. It is nothing for princes to hear evil, 
even without giving any cause for it. 

Before the Queen came back I went to visit the Marchioness of 
Northampton, and when I was taking my leave she said she had 
something important to say to me which she must defer to another 
day, and in consequence of the return here of the Queen I did not 
go again for six or seven days, when on the 15th instant I sent to 
ask after the Marchioness’ indisposition, and to ask her if I could 
visit her that -afternoon. She sent to say that she should be 
delighted, and I went by water to Westminster, where she lives, 
and there found the Queen, who had gone over from St. James’ to 
dine with her almost alone and was there when I had sent word, as 
J afterwards found out. They played me this trick between them 
and kept the secret until I was in the Queen’s presence, and then 
laughed greatly at it. Iwas there until almost night, the Mar¢hioness 
on her couch and the Queen near her. What passed were mostly 
tales told by the Queen and ordinary conversation, into which she 
was constantly slipping some slight allusions to marriage. I told 
her she was wrong to keep the world in suspense and ought to 
decide. She laughed and said she had something to say to me about 
our business, and on her return at nightfall to St. James’ through 
the park she went on foot, although she had a carriage’waiting and 
took me part of the way with her. On the way she said that a fool 
who was about there had advised her never to. marry a German, as 





* The Marchioness was a daughter of Lord Cobham, and had been married in her 
early youth to William Parr, marquis of Northampton, brother of Queen Catharine Parr. 
A doubtfally legal divorce had been previously obtained by him from his former wife, 
and bis second marriage had been declared invalid in the reign of Mary. Elizabeth 
had recognised it, but was quite ready to throw the matter in his teeth when angry. 
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they were bad men. She spoke about nothing else and made me 
turn back, so that I might return by water, as T had come. 

Tleam on good authority that Lord Robert has no chance, and 
the talk is now all about the Archduke. The Queen has even said 
something about visiting the Emperor—23rd September 1564, 


268. GuzMAN DE SiLva to the Kine. 


On the 30th ultimo I received the good news of the victory of the 
«“ Peiion” at which everybody was pleased, not only Catholics but 
others, as the battle was against Moors and secured the safety of the 
seas for those who pass over the Straits. 

TI sent to Lord Robert yesterday the account of the victory sent 
by Captain Francisco Eraso to your Majesty in order that he might 
show it to the Queen. Robert sent a gentleman of the Chamber to 
say that as the Queen bad a very bad cold she could not give me 
audience as I had requested for the purpose of thanking her for a 
deer she had sent me the day before, and because she said she 
wished greatly to see me. I believe she wanted to speak to me 
about the business of the States which they are desirous of settling, 
as I hear. I have sent a full account of the position of this business 
to the duchess of Parma, and consequently do not refer thereto in 
this. On Michaelmas day, with the usual ceremony, here the Queen 
created Lord Robert, Baron and earl of Leicester which they say is 
a title usually given to the second sons of the kings of England. 
There were the usual rejoicings and dancing in the palace on the 
day in question at which the French ambassador was, present, and 
as he tld me when he came to give me a description of the feast, 
he heard of it two days before when he was with the Queen and 
invited himself to be present. Cecil had told me this the day 
before giving me to understand by hints that the ambassador was a 
friend of Robert’s. I told him I understood that was so, and I had 
heard even that his father was much attached to the French. He 
said that it was true and asked me whether I would be present at 
the feast. I told him that even when I was invited I did not care 
much for merry makings now, and much less when I invited myself. 

Cecil told me that the Queen commanded him to visit the Emperor 
jointly with orton, and although he had done all in his power 
to excuse. himself from the journey he had not been able to. 
understand that the artfulness of his rivals has procured this com- 
mission for him in order in the meantime to put someone in bis place 
which certainly would be a good thing. His wife has petitioned 
the Queen to let her husband stay at home as he is weak and 
delicate, This, they tell me, has made the business doubtful, and I 
do not know for certain what will be done, nor indeed, is anything 
sure here from one hour to another except the hatching of falsehoods 
which always goes on. Love has but little influence over them. 
Fear is more effectual when you can frighten them which you 
cannot do when you try unless they see a reason. Their change- 
ableness and inconstancy will causc me to write things that will 
never happen, but the fault will not be mine or my informants’. 
They are to-day commencing the honours to the Emperor which will 
end to-morrow. 
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As the bonds of those who have lent money to the Queen in 
Flanders are renewed I will go on sending the names in addition to 
the four mentioned in my last. I have learnt those named in the 
enclosed statement and the amount owing to each one. 

I am expecting every day the treaty of peace with France which 
T have not been able to obtain hitherto because Cécil keeps it in his 
desk,—London, 2nd October 1564. 


269. The Kine to GuzMAN DE SILva. 


Thave received all your letters written in July, August, and 4th 
September, and by them and those you have sent to Madame I am 
informed of the steps you have taken in all pending negotiations, 
and also what Luis de Paz had done when you sent him to the court. 
We are very glad to have the intelligence you send, but there is not 
much to answer except that we are perfectly satisfied with the way 
you have proceeded with the Queen and Council, and enjoin you to 
continue it, and try to obtain an effectual redress for the robberies, 
injuries and wrongs, which have been done to our subjects, and the 
assurance of safety for navigation in future, in such sort as shall 
demonstrate the sincerity of the goodwill which you say the Queen 
evinces. If she is earnest in her desire there will be no lack of 
means of doing what she promises with diligence and due severity 
with the offenders. Let me know the result if you have not already 
done so, as no doubt you have, seeing that the deputies were to meet 
again at the end of September for the purpose of settling all these 
matters. With respect to the business of the States of Flanders I 
have nothing to say to you, as they are in the hands of my sister, 
and she will instruct you from day to day how you are to proceed. 
I write to her to-day to take such steps as may ‘be fitting to make 
the Antwerp people desist from the negotiations they are carrying 
on, and order them to attempt nothing without her concurrence and 
express orders. She will inform you what measures she has adopted. 
You did very well in advising me and her what was being done in 
this business. 

As the nine ships you mention were to sail, it was a very apposite 
step for you to take in demanding that they should give security, 
that they would commit no damage on our subjects or coasts, and 
that they should not be allowed to leave without the Queen’s license. 


Advise me what has taken place in this matter, since and how the 


edict which you mention on the subject is being obeyed, in order 
that we may see what else had better be done. : : 


You have pleased me by trying to discover the state of the treasury 
and finances of the Queen; what she owes and what she has, and 
you will keep me acquainted with whatever else you can learn on 
the subject. . 

Don Frances de Alava has already sent me the heads of the treaty 
of peace with the French, but still, if you can obtain a copy of the 
complete document as it was signed I should be glad for you to 
send it, in case it should differ from the heads as stated by Don 
Frances, and of which I send you copy enclosed for comparison, If 
you find them the same you need not send it. 
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We have nothing to add about Scotch affairs and Lord Robert’sg 
misunderstanding with Cecil to what we wrote on the 5th of August, 
but to instruct you to follow the course laid down and advise us 
what happens in either matter. é 


We approve of the radical investigation you proposed to make, aé: 
to which of the claimants has the real right to the succession in case: 
of the Queen’s death and the party each would have in the country. 
When you have set it down I shall be glad if you will send mea 
statement of it, and it will not be necessary to enjoin you to draw 
it up with great caution and secrecy, as it is evident that if the 
Queen were to hear of it she would be indignant, aud would 
conceive a thousand fancies and suspicions. O43 


Since you thought it was not a favourable season to ask at present 
for a church for Catholics, there is no more to say about it, except 
that as you are on the spot you will not fail to make the request at: 
the time and juncture you consider most opportune and not before..; 
We leave it entirely to. your tt judgment to do it, or otherwise - 
according to circumstances.. With respect to your request’ that T 
should write a letter to that Queen in favour of the imprisoned’ 
Bishops to be used in case they preceed to extremities with them, as- 
is feared this winter, I have ordered such letter to be written, and it 
will be enclosed to you in this. You will use it as and when yow 
think it will be most effectual. There is no reason to ask my 
brother the Emperor to write to the Queen on the subject. \ 

Respecting the body of Bishop Quadra, I have ordered 2,000 
crowns to be provided to pay what he owed and dismiss his servants, 
as my sister will have advised you and ordered what you were to do 
about it. The improvement in the Queen continues, and with God’s 
help she will soon be quite well. Thanks to Him the Prince is so 
already. —-Madrid, 7th October 1564. . . 


270. GUZMAN DE Sitva to the Kine, 


I wrote on the 2nd October that the Queen being rather unwell 
had not given me audience although she has of her own accord 
offered me one saying that she wished to see me. On the 5th instant 
at 11 Lord Robert who is now called the ear] of Leicester, sent 
word to me that the Queen was better and would be glad if I would. 
go and see her at 4 o'clock in the afternoon. She did not appoint 
an earlier hour because the Frénch ambassador was to go at 1, and. 
he was keeping back a courier he had to send to his master until 
he had spoken with her. I replied thanking him for the king 
attention of advising me, but as I had requested audience three days 
before it seemed to me that even with the urgency of having to send 
off a courier it was not just that he (the French ambassador) should 
have an audience before me, and accordingly, in about two hours 
I sent to say that I had no courier to send off or any particular 
business except to visit the Queen, and that my visit might be 
deferred to a day when she was not so busy, asI had no desire 
to be importunate when she was otherwise engaged. He (Leicester) 
sent an answer to the effeet that they were not busy and that I 
could go at 3 as the French ambassador would go very soon, and 
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would not be detained. I did not reply to this as I did not think 
I should go in view of what I have said, and feeling somewhat 
annoyed about it and wishing to know whether there was any 
mystery of precedence in the matter and, if not, to make them more 
considerate in future, I sent Antonio de Guaras as if on his own 
account to let them know, by visiting in a friendly way Benito 
Spinola, who is a great familiar of Robert, that I was rather nettled 
that the French ambassador had been present at his feast whilst I 
had heard nothing about it from him. Robert sent Spinola to me at 
once to say that I had no reason to think that he had any particular 
friendship with the Ambassador or wished to please him so much as 
me, the truth being that after his own Queen there was no Prince 
in the world under whom he was so greatly obliged to serve as your 
Majesty whose servant he had been, and to whom he owed his life 
and all he had. Ue said that in this there was no doubt, and so far 
as I was concerned, that not only he but also the Queen were so 
much attached to me that they were quite lost without me. Ib was 
true that the French ambassador went sometimes for a formal 
audience and at other times without ceremony and familiarly, and 
it was impossible to avoid giving him a friendly reception, He 
(Robert) had been prevented by his many oceupations from coming 
to see me, and informing me of the honour the Queen had conferred 
upon him, and the French ambassador was present at the feast on 
Michaelmas day when the Queen conferred the title upon him because 
he (the Ambassador) had brought him the order of St. Michael from 
the French King, which order he (Robert) had not yet accepted, but 
had begged the Queen to direct him’ not to accept, This, he said, 
was the reason why the Ambassador had been present, and I might be 
sure that there was no Prince in the world he would so willingly 
serve a3 your Majesty. In proof of this and of the truth of his 
present message he sent me a ring of black enamel that he always 
wore, and which I have seen on his finger. T replied that I had 


“not the smallest complaint to make, or indeed the thought of 


making any, he being so distinguished a person, and naturally grateful 
as he had always professed himself to be. I was satisfied of hig virtue 
and his intelligence, and therefore was certain of the truth of what he 
said in_ your Majesty's favour. For my own part, desirous as I was 
of serving the Queen and anxious for his individual agerandisement, 
I was sure of his goodwill, and there was nu more to be said on that 
head. To Spinola, however, as a friend and one attached to your 
Majesty as he professed himself to be, I might point out that T had 
some reason for displeasure, not from any intention assuredly on their 
part as there was no attempt at concealment, but from inadvertence 
When the Queen at Sackville’s house had commanded me to supper, 
the Ambassador had dined there the same day. It was true the 
explanation given by the Queen was that the Ambassador was 
awaiting her in the house with a letter from his mistress, but on the 
Queen’s return heres from her hunting she had given an audience 
first. to the Ambassador. As he had asked first, perhaps this was of 
no importance, but these things being now joined by this last event 
had made me somewhat chary for fear of something untoward 
happening in her presence. It was a matter which did not adinit 
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of indifference, and they might be sure that I should not treat it 
carelessly. ° 


After some conversation on this point he (Spinola) turned again of 
his own accord to the sending of the order of St. Michael, ana 
suggested to me that he (Robert) being so firm an adherent of yout 
Majesty, it would not be a bad thing to send him the Golden Fleece 
if it could be managed, so as to bind him still closer. I thanked 
him for his advice, but said that this was a matter that could not 
even be mentioned to your Majesty as you were so jealous of thé 
Christian religion that you would not give your order to anyone who 
was not a publicly professed Catholic. He was obliged to make the 
best of this, and confessed I was right, and with that left me. 


The next day Robert sent to ask me to dine with him as I could 
pass from his apartments to those of the Queen at an early hour. 
I accepted, and in the morning he sent Randolph, who is the matt 
the Queen sent to Scotland, to tell me that he was going to attend 
service at a church, and begged me to wait for him as he would call 
for me, and take me to his lodging, He came as promised and brought 
with him his brother the earl of Warwick, Secretary Cecil and other: 
gentlemen. He came early and we were in his room some time’ 
before dinner where he reiterated his offers and desire to serve 
your Majesty. The business of the states of Flanders was also- 
discussed, they giving me to understand that it would be very well 
if the affair were arranged, and that the French Ambassador was 
pressing that the convention should be made in France. I afterwards 
went to the Queen, who told me she had enjoyed herself very much 
and congratulated me upon the victory of Pefion both on account 
of its being for the advantage of your Majesty and because it 
was against the infidels, It was a great honour to your Majesty 
to gain such battles, seeing the usual indifference of Christian 
Princes to the growth of these great and common enemies. 
spoke to her about the ships she had ready to clear the seas and 
capture thieves, and pressed her to expedite their departure, to 
which she replied that all speed was being made. I know from 
other quarters and from Cecil that this is true, and they only await 
fair weather to sail as all is now ready. 


The courts of justice open for business again to-day, and the cases 
respecting restitution of stolen property will now be heard. The 
Queen also spoke of this, and I asked her to order a certain course 
to be adopted in the despatch of the cases, that will expedite the 
business, as has been arranged with me by a person of experience in 
these matters. She answered that she should be glad to do anything 
for the speedy and favourable termination of the business, and referred 
it to Cecil to manage. I spoke to him, and he promised me ail hig 
good offices. He was bound, he said, for the honour of his mistress 
and the country to administer impartial justice, and as these cases 
were to be heard in my presence he trusted that they would be 
satisfactorily despatched. If at Any time I thought this was not 
the case he would attend to it if informed. 

‘The person who writes for me forgot to enclose the memorandum 
of the persons who have lent money to the Queen. It is enclosed, 
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The following document is attached to the aforegoing letter :— 

This Queen wrote to the queen of Scotland by the Gentleman of 
the Chamber* who came here, saying that she had not been able for 
certain reasons to hold the Parliament at present, and consequently 
had not dealt with the question of the suecession to the kingdom, 
but it would be dealt with when Parliament sa& Verbally, she 
told the gentleman that she was not so old yet that they need 
continually keep her death before her eyes by talking about the 
succession. 

Cecil tells these heretical Bishops to look after; their clergy as the 
queen is determined to reform them in their customs, and even in their 
dress, as the diversity that exists in everything cannot ke tolerated. 
He directs that they should be careful how they treat those of the 
old faith ; to avoid calumniating them, or persecuting or harrying 
them. TI understand they are very displeased at it. 

As I have advised, Cecil’s favour bas been wavering, but he knows 
how to please, and avoids saying things the Queen does not wish to 
hear, and, above all, as I am told, can flatter her, so he has kept his 
place, and things are in the same position as formerly. Robert 
makes the best of it. The outward demonstrations are fair but the 
inner feelings the same as before. Ido not know how long they 
will last. They dissemble, but Cecil has more wit than all of them. 
Their envy of him is very great. 

This Queen, referring no doubt to the beginning of her reign, told 
me that she had had to conceal her real feelings to prevail with her 
subjects in matters of religion, but that God knew her heart, which 
was true to His service. She said other things to give me to under- 
stand that she was right in spirit, but not so clearly as I could have 
wished. There was no good opportunity of carrying this conversation 
further. 

T told her, as Iam sure she knew, that her preachers spoke ill of 
her because she“had a cross on the altar of her chapel, and that they 
did in this a daring disrespect to her person. She signified that she 
should order crosses to be put into the churches, and that some of 
the newly rebuilt ones have stone crosses, not inside but on the 
towers. She said also, “They charge me with a good many things 
“ain my own country and elsewhere, and, amongst others, that 
I show more favour to Robert than is fitting; speaking of me as 
they might speak of an immodest woman. I am not surprised 
that the occasion for it should have been given by a young woman 
and young man of good qualities, to whose merits and goodness 
{have shown favour, although not so much as he deserves, but 
God knows how great a slander it is, and a time will come when 
the world will know it. My life is in the open, and I have so 
so many witnesses that I cannot understand how so bad a judg- 
ment can have been formed of me.” 

She afterwards spoke of the queen of Scotland, praising her 
beauty, and went on to say that she had heard that she was going to 
marry our Prince, «I laughed, and said that I was told it was more 
likely to be the king of France. She said no, that was not so, 
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because the queens of France and Scotland were on bad terms 
respecting a certain affair, and the French had approached her. 
(Elizabeth) with a view to her marrying their King, assuring het 
that she could do it better, and that it was a more suitable marriag® 
thap that which your Majesty contracted with her sister. Shé, 
however, had laughed at it, and treated it as a thing not to be 
spoken of considering their ages—London, 9th October 1564. 


271. The Same to the Samx. 


Since I wrote to your Majesty on the 9th instant, the iiloxing 
has happened. Bonner, the good bishop of London, being imprisoned 
in the public jail here, one of the officers of the Crown Office as it is 
called, secretly obtained a summons against the said Bishop, requiring 
him to appear in the matter of the oath which had already been 
demanded of bim, acknowledging the Queen as supreme head of the 
Church, The summons was issued at a place twenty-nine miles off 
before witnesses in absentia and with great secrecy, so that the 
Bishop should not hear of it and be accused of contempt when the 
case came on. By God’s good pleasure the summons and the pro- 
ceedings already taken happened to fall into the hands of a Catholic 
on the very day the term for appearance expired, and he gave 
prompt notice to the Bishop, who at once appeared for judgment. 
When his adversaries knew of this they did not. present the allega- 
tions made at the issuing of the summons, but as the judges learnt 
that the Bishop was there, they wished to know the cause of his 
coming and were told the truth of the matter. A new summons’: 
was then issued and the case will now be commenced, so that we “ 
shall be able to judge of the wishes and intentions of those who love 
not the goodness of the Bishop and the other prisoners, and to see 
what is likely to be done in these affairs generally. The intentions 
of the Protestants are evident from these underhaud proceedings. 

This Queen is well in health, They say this country has not 
been so healthy as it is now for a long time—London, 14th October 
1564. 


272. The Same to the Same. 


Lord Robert, who is now called the earl of Leicester, came to my 
lodging on the 13th instant in the afternoon with Throgmorton, and 
after passing some time in conversation he took me apart and again 
repeated the usual professions of his desire to serve your Majesty, 
and then went on to say how advantageous it would be to you that 
this business about the Netherlands should be settled. I replied in 
the terms which I convey to the duchess of Parma, telling him of 
the confidence your Majesty reposed in him and your desire to see 
him advanced; and then repeated to him what the Queen had 
mentioned to me about religion, which I wrote to your Majesty on 
the 9th instant. I said, that as a good opportunity now offered, he 
ought not to lose it as I discerned, in the Queen a great goodwill, 
and if she married him and reduced her country to obedience to the 
Catholic Church your Majesty would greatly favour him. This, I 
said, would show how desirous your Majesty was to support him, 
and matters might be managed in such sort that the Queen should 
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be firmly seated, and he in possession of the dignity and authority 
which he deserved. To this he replied that he did not think that 
the Queen would ever effect. the marriage as she had deferred it so 
long, but he showed great gratitude for my offers omitting, however, 
any reply about religion. It is true that this omission may have 
arisen from his want of skill in the conduct of affairs, rather than 
from any other -reason, 

After this, seeing the necessity of bringing to his mind the subject 
of the Catholies, by reason of the bishop of London’s affair, statement 
of which is enclosed, I reminded him that the Catholics trusted in 
the Queen and him, as I believed the Bishops and others owed their 
lives to him, and that he was greatly esteemed by Catholic Princes 
in consequence, He had also gained great popularity amongst the 
Catholics of this country, who it could not be denied were very 
numerous, much more so than those of the new religion with whom 
the Queen and he were unpopular, and if it had not been for their 
fear of the many good Catholics who love her. they (the Protestants) 
would have placed her in a very troublous position before now, This 
could be easily seen by the line taken in the matter of the book 
about the succession, which it appeared was to go unpunished, whilst 
proceedings were commenced against those who humbly and worthily 
did their duty. I was surprised at the action against the Bishop, 
and again reminded him to consider the matter well. He replied 
that the Queen had not known what was being done against the 
Bishop at first, although he had allowed himsclf to say very 
opprobrious words of the Queen and others, and had been extremely 
unpopular in the country. 

I said very likely this was raised by his enemies, and this matter 
should be handled very carefully as the eyes of all christendom were 
upon it. I told him this as a friend who wished him well. If the 
Catholic party cooled towards him, the other side would not avail 
him, and he would entirely lose all he had gained whilst he had 
looked towards them. He seemed favourably impressed, but I do 
not know what he will do. It is certain that if the Catholics had 
the spirit possessed by their opponents they would be much more 
respected, for Robert himself confessed that they are in a large 
majority, but it cannot be concealed that the evil lies in the universal 
distrust, for a father dares not trust his own son. I have let the 
Bishop know that I will help him if he informs me what I can do, 
I am informed that he certainly is a man of much virtue and 
firmness, 

Referring to the remarks of,the Queen and Robert respecting the evil 
words said by the Bishop and other Catholics about her and others, 
I have advised the Catholies to avoid all oceasion for such accusations 
as it is not prudent to offend the Queen, but rather to treat matters 
that are not against their conscience with moderation and reserve, 
since they owe to God a respect for their superiors. Even if they 
had strength to resist them with arms in their hands it would not 
be wise to do so, and much less now that they are in such evident 
peril, and their enemies will certainly bring this up against them. 

The Catholics have greatly rejoiced at your Majesty’s action, and 
they are inexpressibly consoled. 
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There lately arrived here an Englishman named Moore, who has 
been to Louvain, as Iam told, and to Rome, a refugee for religion’s 
sake. He has now returned saying, that he saw such bad things in 
Rome that he has come round to the new religion. 

According to this he must have departed the same as he came 
back, and have left God for the weakness of the flesh, The new 
bishop of London has examined him. God grant that he may have 
done no harm to any good soul. This is the reason that none dare 
trust another. : 

Five or six months ago a book was brought here written in 
English by a Catholic that did a great deal of good. Those who 
are considered the most learned of these folks put their heads 
together to answer it, and brought the answer to the Couneil for 
permission to publish it. They were told that they did not under- 
stand it, that the reply was not appropriate, and the Couneil would 
not give them leave to publish it. Another book by the same author 
has now been introduced, better they say than the last. They are 
much annoyed, and are trying to find out who brought it te this 
country.—London, 14th October 1564, 


273, The Same to tho SAME. 


Things here are as usual : the number of Catholics always growing 
through their seeing the bad conduct of the rest. Fearing this, the 
Protestant Bishops are taking action on the letters of the Queen’s 
Council, translation of which I enclose, and they have arrested some 
Catholies. They are also trying to place Protestant Governors in 


the provinces so as to have the country on their side, On the | 


other hand the Queen tells me she is sure (as I have written your 
Majesty) that they will do the Catholics no harm, but I am informed 
that the second Chamberlain who is called Chinor (Cheney 2), a great 
Protestant told Cecil four or five days since that he had better 
propose the use of strong measures to prevent the growth of the 
“Papists” as they call them. Cecil answered that he was doing 
what he could, but did not know who was at the Queen’s ear to 


soften her so and render not so zealous in this as she should be. It ~ 


is evident that their action is to inspire fear and if the troubles are 


to be cured this is the only medicine that can be applied to them. ‘: 
Certainly if they knew or had any suspicion that the reduction of.’ 


the country to the faith was to be undertaken in earnest by those. 
who could do it there would not be much difficulty about it as the“ 


alarm is great, and with good reason, seeing the current of feeling, “ 


the dissensions amongst them and other troubles. 

This Queen has in her Council a relative named Sackville who 
recently had a son in Reme where he was arrested on suspicion of 
being a spy.* The Pope investigated the matter and, finding the 
accusation unfounded, released him and called him to his presence, 
treated him well and had some conversation with him on events in 
this country. The Pope exoressed his surprise that the Queen did 
not see her error. Sackville’s son answered that she acted as she 





* Sir Thomas Sackville afterwards Lord Rockhurst the nnet. He waa the son of Sir 
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did out of fear that if she gave in her obedience to the Church she 
would lose her right to the throne on the ground of illegitimacy and 
the Catholie Princes would press her to marry to their satisfaction 
or would give her trouble. The Pope replied to this that if she 
would submit, he with the Sacred College would adopt such 
measures as would give her security and he would promise her also 
that your Majesty, the King of France and the other Catholic 
Princes would place no impediment to her marrying as she desired. 
The young man went to Flanders and wrote to his father from there 
and to the Queen, to whom the letters were delivered. She answered 
them without Cecil or his friends knowing anything about it, and 
this would be the best part of the business if anything was likely 
to come of it. I fear, however, it is all words and pastime, as this 
is their usual manner of negotiating, and they are not much to be 
trusted. Nothing fresh has been heard from Scotland since the 
Queen restored his estates to Lord Lennox. He has written to this 
Queen informing her that as his relatives and lawyers are of opinion 
that the presence of his son is necessary for the preservation of these 
estates he begs her to give him leave to come and take joint posses- 
sion with him. The Queen replied to Lady Margaret congratulating 
her on the restoration of her husband’s estate and said she would be 
pleased to give her son the license requested. This was repeated to 
her also by Cecil and Leicester, and after the license was granted the 
next day the Queen said to Margaret that she was very vexed and 
offended at her husband for having asked for the license for the son 
with all this caution saying that his lawyers had advised him that 
his son’s presence was necessary to take possession of the estate 
when such was not the fact. For this reason she had decided noi to 
give him leave to go as she would have done willingly if she had 
been asked in a straightforward way. Margaret explained the 
matter in such a way that the Queen again said she would give the 
license and would answer her husband’s letter. Notwithstanding all 
this it has been decided not to give the license. 

This is the way with everything—absolutely no certainty. This 
Lennox, Margaret and her son are Catholics, and profess attachment 
to your Majesty. I do what is requisite to entertain them although 
with great caution and secrecy. As Margaret is one cf the cldimants 
to the succession and a Catholic, the Queen and her Ministers attach 
a great deal of importance to her and are so suspicuous, so excited 
and so anxious that Margaret says they conduct themselves as if 
they were frantic, and certainly she is not far wrong. The treaty of 
peace between this Queen and the French I have not been able to 
obtain as it is kept in a place where it is out of reach; but I have 
learnt from the person who wrote it, who is a true good Chatholic 
and adherent of your Majesty, that in substance it only conteins 
the following, which will serve until a copy can be obtained. 

The first is that both parties shall lay down their arms, and as 
regards the ancient rights they both claim against each other they 
shall remain in the same state as before the war commenced. 

That the hostages who were held by this Queen shall be given up 
as soon as the 120,000 ducats are paid. There was no fresh league 
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They tell me that the principal understanding this Queen has in ~ 
Germany is with Count Mansfeldt who is in her pay. She has also. 
an arrangement with Duke William of Saxony and the negotiations: 
are carried on through Dr. Christopher Mont* who lives in Augsburg. * 

I am still assured that the man who. went on behalf of this Queen 
to Seotland was sent solely to treat of the marriage of the Earl of: 
Leicester with that Queen.——London, 4th November, 1864, 


274. Tho Same to the SAME. 


On the 10th instant I received your Majesty’s letter of the - 
7th ultimo, and on the 12th requested audience of the Queen at. 
her convenience. They appointed three o'clock the same afternoon; 
when I spoke to her on your Majesty’s behalf informing her of the 
news of your Majesty’s health and that of the Queen and his.. 
Highness, whereat she expressed great pleasure in her wonted fair 
words, It was nearly night when the dances ended, and she asked 
me whether I had letters from Flanders respecting the commercial 
question. I told her that I had. Cecil arrived, but as the coun- 
cillors had not come and it was already late, the Queen thought 
the matter had better stand over until the next day. 

I have shown the heads of the treaty concluded by this Queen 
(sent by Don Frances de Alava) to the person who wrote the 
‘original, and saw the French protocol, and he assures me that they 
are substantially the same. They are practically identical with 
those I sent your Majesty on the 4th instant, but if any other 
point should come to light I will send it. 1 will take care to advise 
continually the state of- the finances and treasury of this Queen, 
and also that which concerns the succession, the ‘statement. upon 
which has not yet been sent to your Majesty owing to the absence 
of a person who understands the question and who can be trusted, 
with the secret. Your Majesty’s letter in favour of the imprisoned 
Bishops and others has duly arrived and, as I have already written, 
will be used in the way that may appear most desirable. The same 
course will be pursued with respect to the demand for a church 
where Catholics may hear Mass, when a favourable opportunity 
presents itself. The duchess of Parma has written me what your 
Majesty has been pleased to order with regard to the body of 
Bishop Quadra, This shall be effected without delay in the best 
way possible so that we may get out of this lawsuit. “ 

Postscript in the handwriting of the Ambassador— 

At this moment I am informed that the case against the bishop 
of London has been ordered to be suspended. The letter will, 
therefore, not be presented now as I had intended. — London, 
13th November 1564. 


275. The Same to the Same. 


L have already written that the earl of Arundel’s business was in 
suspense since he went ont of office, and he was at liberty to leave 
his house here, and go to another he fas some miles off if he wished. 
About four days ago they made him go to the earl of Pembroke’s 
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house (the earl of Pembroke having been very ill, and although 
better now still unable to go out), and there he was examined by 
Cecil and others of the Council. They have ordered him not to 
leave his house, and no one one is to visit him or enter the house 


* except his own people. I have not learnt the cause of this order, 


but it is evident that these people are suspicious that some plot may 
have been brewing, as the Earl’s house has been much frequented by 
the principal nobles and gentlemen of the realm, many of whom must 
be concerned with him. No news comes from France of any particular 
negotiations, especially between Throgmorton and the Admiral, 
although there arrived here recently a certain Emmanuel Aleman, 
aman learned in the Latin and Hebrew tongues, bringing letters 
of recommendation from some French gentlemen. His only object, 
however, is to solicit the renewal of certain pensions which he enjoyed 
here in’ the time of King Henry. 

I hear from Scotland that the Queen is trying to place religious 
affairs in a salisfactory condition, and has recently banished from 
her court and country a preacher who is the chief of the heretics 
there called Quenoques, (Knox) who was in the pay of this Queen 
and is a bad sort of person. The French are busy weaving some 


. fine plots there. This Queen was determined. to introduce some 


reforms amongst the ministers in‘ this country, but they say she has 
abandoned the intention as the earl of Leicester on the persuasion 
of two heretical preachers promised that the matter should not be 
dealt with. I am told that all the peers have been summoned, and 
that most of them are here although four important ones are still 
wanting. 

The letters sent to the Bishops and provincial governors, copy of 
which I enclosed, have already brought forth some statements drawn 
up in form dictated from here in which the Protestants were to be 
distinguished by the letter G, the moderates: by another letter, and 
the Catholics by another. In the statements that have arrived the 
numbers marked G are very small, not six to forty Catholics. These 
people are much annoyed, I am told, that there are so few men of 
their way of thinking whom they can put into the goyernorships of 
provirces (lord lieutenancies of counties). Sidney, governor of Wales, 
who is married to Leicester’s sister, has’answered the letter they sent 
him by telling them that if they wished to put into the provincial 
governments men of the new religion, they must send them from 
here as there are none there. The secret letters signed by Robert and 
Cecil were in connection with some proceedings against two of the 
Queen's accountants whose affairs were being investigated as they 
are caid to have done something against the Queen’s interests and 
those of many other persons. It was desired to discover the particulars 
of the business, without the parties’ knowledge, and the caution 
with which it was done gave rise to the idea that it referred to 
some other matter. 

They are busy sending spies to all parts to hear what is going on, 
and they order thetn to say that they are leaving here because they 
axe Catholics, Ihave been informed that I must be very careful 
of some of them, and I am obliged to be very cautious, coming as 
they do to deceive under cloak of goodness. 
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This Queen has in her chapel a chaplain who they say is clever at 
the organ, and whom they are going to send to Rome, under pretence 
of his becoming a Catholic, to endeavour to obtain a seat in the 
Pope’s chapel and thence +> report what he hears. His name is 
Crolys. T inform Cardinal Pacheco so that he may keep his eye on 
him if he goes thither—London, 21st November 1564. 


276. The Same to the SAME. 


As I have already written to your Majesty, I have taken steys to 
obtain justice with all possible speed for your Majesty’s subjects who 
have been plundered at sea. Although the commission and order of 
procedure in the matter have been somewhat delayed, the lawyers 
representing the plaintiffs are satisfied with the progress made, and 
some result may now shortly be attained. I send translation of the 
case, and will help the matter forward to the full extent of my power, 

Some four days since a Frenchman belonging to the househcld of 
the queen of Scotland passed through here, and lodged with the 
French Ambassador who sent me word. He visited this Queen and 
departed, but did not go straight to the Court, as the Ambassador 
tells me he had first to see Cardinal Lorraine, and thence would go to 
his own home before going to the Court. The Ambassador told me 
that he said they were talking in Scotland of the marriage of the 
queen of Scots. with Don John of Austria, He got up very early in 
the morning to tell me this, and I asked’ him whether he had been . 
dreaming the night before. He said, No, certainly not. I replied 
that all | knew about it was, that whoever married him would be a 
lucky woman. He told me that he had received news of the illness 
of his Queen (of France), and that he was much grieved thereat. So 
am I, said I, both on account of the pain it will cause my King and 
Queen, and for the loss christendom will suffer if she die. He 
replied, There is nobody in the world she thinks so much of as your 


Queen, and no one she desires to please so sincerely as the Catholic 


King. I said, Yes, I have the same information from Don Frances de 
Alava and believe it; but in Spain the Catholics are not satisfied 
with faith alone, they need works. He then told me what efforts 
had been made in the matter of the cipher stolen from Don Frances, 
whom they bave satisfied about it. He madea great deal of this, 
and the whole conversation terided towards it, as I had spoken very 
strongly to him about the business on a former occasion. On the 
13th instant there arrived at my house a servant of the king of 
Portugal called Aires Cardoso. He came by post and brought me a 
letter from the King in which I am requested to help bim in 
obtaining an interview with the Queen and advise him how to go 
about his business. The object of it is to endeavour to prevent the 
ships I have mentioned to your Majesty from sailing for Guinea, and 
the English from trafficking there. I do not think he will get much 
satisfaction on either point as the ships have already sailed, and as 
to the future, little redress can be expected, because’ the Queen says 
she sees no reason why her subjects should not go where the French 
go. She received him well, but as in his communication certain 
words were used implying that if satisfaction were not given 
diMeulties might result, I stood aside and told the Queen I would 
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leave her alone, so that the King’s servant might not miss his chance, 
his master being a marriageable youth. I then left them and went 
into the Queen’s chamber to diseuss with Cecil the question of trade 
with the States of Flanders, which is in the condition which the 
duchess of Parma will advise your Majesty. 

When the Portuguese had finished his business, the Queen entered 
her chamber and, coming to the place where Cecil and I were, asked. 
me if I had news of the voyage of your Majesty or his Highness 
to Flanders next summer. I told her no. They say so, quoth she, 
and I should be glad if the King my brother would put up at this 
inn on the road whilst I keep it, so that we might regale him as is 
my duty. And other words to this effect for which 1 thanked her 
from your Majesty. 

She said they were still talking of a marriage between his Highness 
and the queen of Scotland, to which I replied, “It must be an in- 
“ vention of the French, for the Ambassador had also told me that 
“ they were speaking of her marriage with Don John of Austria.” 
“ They tell me,” said she, “that he is an amiable prince.” “ More so 
than can be expressed,” I replied. We then passed to other subjects, 
I making light of this and trying to banish her suspicions which are 
no doubt etrong enough.—London, 21st November 1564. 


277. The Same to the Same. 


I answered, on the 13th instant, your Majesty's letter of the 
7th October, and in my letter of 21st instant gave an account of 
affairs up to that date, as I have also done by my letters of 9th, 
18th, 23rd of September, 2nd, 9th, 14th, and 22nd of October, and 
4th November. There is consequently little to say in this, except to 
refer again to some points of importance and seek your Majesty’s 
pleasure thereupon. . 

They have set a person at me to get me to broach the subject of 
the Queen’s marriage with the archduke Charles, and she herself has 
given me to understand several timies that she wishes to get married, 
and shows a desire to have this question revived. 

They have assured me that 'she is free to do it. She is suspicious 
that negotiations have been and are in progress for the marriage of 
the queen of Scotland with his Highness. They have spoken to her 
of marriage with the king of France, pointing out that their ages. 
are not so dissimilar as those of your Majesty and queen Mary when 
you married her. I have written to the duchess of Parma to inform 
me what was your Majesty’s pleasure when Charles’ affair was under 
discussion, so that the same line may be followed if it should again 
come up. Although she replied that she would have your Majesty's 
instructions on the subject looked up, I have received no advice, 
probably because they could not seek or find what was wanted. 

I have written that this may be a scheme of this Queen to prevent 
negotiations about the marriage of the queen of Scotland, but some- 
times suspicious people suspect things to their own detriment, so that 
although these people are false generally they may not be so in this, 
and it therefore seems to me that we ought not to miss the chance of 
guiding events to your Majesty’s interests. Upon the affairs of this 
country and of Scotland so much depends that it behoves us to 
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watch closely whether or not the Queen is to marry, and if so, with 
whom. The same may be said about the Scotch Queen, seeing her 
claims to this Crown, and as these are matters of extreme delicacy 
in which I desire to be instructed as to the course that has to be 
followed, I may say that I am keeping in view your Majesty’s orders 
of the 6th of August. The French ambassador in his most confi- 
dential manner asked me three days ago why I did. not endeavour 
to bring about a marriage between this Queen and the Archduke 
Charles, as he knows on goed authority that she would hear of such 
a proposal with pleasure. I answered that even if I had orders to 
do it, if they were not very pressing, I should be better pleased not 
to negotiate a marriage, and certainly I would not begin such a 
negotiation if I could help it. 

In my general instructions your Majesty orders me to do what 
the late Emperor desired me to do in any business he might have 
here, since he had no ambassador of his own here and I consequently 
corresponded with him. I have abstained from doing the same 
with the new Emperor until I heard that your Majesty’s ministers 
had addressed him. I have, however, written him the letter of 
generalities dated 18th September, of which I enclose copy. 

I beg your Majesty to direct me as to whether I am to do the 
sane for the son as was to be done for the father in the affair of the 
Archduke Charles, although in the meanwhile I will continue my 
good offices in affairs of no great importance, as is due to a brother 
of your Majesty. I have pursued the same course with Aires 
Cardoso who, as I wrote, came to negotiate with the Queen to 
prevent the ships from undertaking the voyage to Guinea. They 
had nearly all sailed already, and the same reply was given him as 
was given here to the Portuguese ambassador now in France two 
years and a half ago, which in substance .was that she had ordered 
her subjects not to go to places where the king held sway, and if 
they contravened these orders she would have them punished, but 
that there was no reason why they should be forbidden to go where 
the French went every year. 


The letter which your Majesty ordered to be written to this Queen 
in favour of the imprisoned Catholics arrived in such good season 
that the date had been put on it for delivery, but the very day it 
was to be handed to the Queen the case against the bishop of London 
was suspended, and the letter was kept back. It shall be preserved 
in case any other occasion should arise for its use, which God forbid, 

Favourable opportunities sometimes present themselves for offering 
bail of their families or friends for these imprisoned Catholics, and 
if this could be accepted it would be a great good in many respects 
besides the boon it would be to them. I beg your Majesty to be 
pleased to have a letter witten to the Queen asking this favour for 
them as it appears almost certain that it may be obtained seeing the 
turn of events here. 2 


As I have written, the French ambassador here informs me that 
he has received his recall, and his successor will soon be appointed.* 








* Panl de Foix. 
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He gives me to understand that he is to be sent as ambassador to 
your Majesty. 

When I arrived here I advised that I had been informed that this 
ambassador was not a Catholic, and so I have been assured by those 
who are intimate with him and also that he keeps heretics in his 
household. In his communications with me he has been reserved, 
and Icannot judge badly of him by his words, although I have 
noticed a certain freedom about them. Here, however, he is con- 
sidered more than suspicious and has pleased nobody. He tells me 
he was brought up in the household of the Queen-Mother, and con- 
sequently will be better known to persons attached to the service of 
our lady the Queen. He is clever, Your Majesty will doubtless 
take such steps as may be suitable in order that the French ambas- 
sadors who are to reside here shall be Catholics for reasons which 
are evident. This ambassador displays great attachment to your 
Majesty, and I have been friendly with him but think well to advise 
your Majesty about him.—London, 27th November 1564, 


278, The SaMeE to the Same. 


By a servant of the king of Portugal leaving here on the 27th 
ultimo I wrote to your Majesty news up to that date. On the 
3rd instant there arrived here some Portuguese sailors who had 
sailed on the 22nd ultimo by the coast of Galicia. I had them 
interrogated to learn whether they had any news or if they had 
heard anything of pirates, and they informed me that Thomas 
Stukeley, with a ship and a smack, had attacked a Portuguese ship 
from Viana, which had sought shelter in Mugia, and had taken it 
with all the fish, sails, and tackle, to the aggregate value of 
1,500 ducats.. On leaving Mugia, Stukeley had captured a Biscay 
ship loaded with iron and 2,000 ducats in money. The money and 
iron (which was worth 1,800 ducats more) belonged to some 
Portuguese merchants. He also took another merchant ship 
belonging to Pontevedra, loaded with Rivadavia wine, and com- 
mitted other robberies, with the proceeds of which these sailors 
think he returned to Ireland. TI at once sent information to 
Secretary Cecil in order that he might keep a look out in-Ireland 
to capture and punish the thief, and Cecil assures me that fresh 
measures shall at once be adopted against this man, who has already 
been proclaimed a traitor, and other ships shall be sent out after 
him besides the three great vessels that are already seeking these 
men, under a captain called Peter Carew, a person in whom much 
confidence is placed. The Portuguese say that Stukeley goes under 
the guise of a merchantman for greater security.- I will try to get 
the Queen to adopt measures in Ireland in case they should be able 
to lay their hands on him there, as Iam given to understand that 
he has greatly offended the people here. I really think that they 
will keep the coast ports on the alert and will make some effort to 
capture this pirate. I will do my best to forward it. This Queen is 
well. She had intended to go for a few days hunting, but the 
weather has been so bad with high winds and heavy rains, that she 
has been unable to go.—London, 4th December 1564. 
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The following memorandum is attached to the foregoing letter :-— 


The earl of Arundel is still confined to his house and no one is 
allowed to enter or see him except those of his household. 


With regard to the statements of the prelates and governors 
respecting the persons for appointment. to offices, the statements 
have all arrived and are kept by Cecil, who has not submitted them 
to the Council as he did those that arrived first, as they do not wish 
it to be seen how much more numerous the Catholics are than the 
others. 


279. The Same to the SamE. 


This Queen was attacked with a fever 10 days since which was 
so severe as to cause her household some uneasiness, The fury 
of it has now abated and she is better but weak. On the 17th 
I had audience to conclude the business touching trade between 
Flanders and this country which the affair was finally settled to the 
satisfaction of all parties as I write in detail to the duchess of | 
Parma. The winds have been so violent that much damage has 
been done at sea, and I am informed that some ships belonging to 
your Majesty's subjects have come to grief near some of the ports on 
this coast. I gave notice of this to the Council that they might write 
to the authorities of the places where the misfortunes had happened 
directing them to take charge under inventory of all the property 
that can be recovered until the owners are discovered, and it 
can be restored to them. This was at once ordered with all diligence 
and the letters have gone. All care will be taken that the loss 
shall be as small as possible. 


It was asserted that the order of St. Michael would not be given 
to the earl of Leicester, and that the Rheingraf would not come as 
Leicester had petitioned the Queen not to command him to receive 
it. The Queen now tells me that it will still be brought by the 
Rheingraf who will soon arrive here with it, and that it was only 
deferred because she had written to the Queen-Mother saying that 
to avoid jealousy being felt against Leicester by the other lords, she 
begged her to give the Order to some other who might receive it at 
thesame time. ‘his was conceded and this Queen was to choose the 
other recipient. I heard about it afterwards fully from Secretary 
Cecil who told me that Throgmorton was trying to have it given to 
the duke of Suffolk* whilst he (Cecil) had advised the Queen that 
it should not be given to so distinguished a personage as it was not 
prudent to place her subjects under obligations to France, and so 
perhaps without reason making herself disliked by other nations 
which were more friendly. 


-~The earl of Arundel went yesterday to the palace and was well 
received by the Queen. It is expected that he will again enter into 
his office at Christmas.—London, 18th December 1564. 





* Norfolk ? 
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280. The Same to the Samz, 


At Berwick on the Scotch frontier the earl of Bedford who is 
at present general there, and the Ambassedor who recently left here 
for Scotland, Randolph by nan:e, have had a meeting with Lord 
James, the queen of Scotland’s brother, and setretary Lethington on 
behalf of the respective Queens. They say the discussion has been 
. about the marriage of the Scotch Queen and thata proposal has been 
made to her by this Queen that she should choose between the 
following three Englishmen; the earl of Leicester, the duke of 
Norfolk and the son of Lady Margaret Lennox, and in the event of 
her marrying either of them she will declare her heiress to the crown 
It is said that the conclusion arrived at by the queen of Scotland 
was that she was willing to marry an Englishman if the succession 
was declared, but not the earl of Leicester although she said 
nothing of the other two. It is also asserted that Lethington will soon 
be here to arrange this and other business. I am informed that 
the queen of Scotland has written to this Queen asking her still 
to give leave for Lady Margaret’s son to come to his father in 
Scotland. I am also told that the French are endeavouring to 
arrange a marriage for the queen of Scotland in France. and have 
offered her several persons of that couutry. How these negotiations 
will end it is impossible to predict. On the 14th there arrived here 
a brother of the queen of Scotland’s Ambassador in France,* who 
had. recently passed through on his way from France to Scotland, 
and brought me a letter from Don Francés de Alava. He came to 
see me as soon as he arrived, and visited me for ashort time the next 
morning, saying that he wished to take an answer back to Don Francés, 
Lasked after his Queen who he said well and the country tranquil. 
All was well, only that his Queen did not marry. I wished him to 
stay and dine with me out of friendship for Don Francés, but he 
excused himself by saying that he was going to the palace to take 
leave of the Queen, and would return for my letter to Don Francés, 
As soon as he had gone Luis de Paz came and told me that this 
gentleman had sent to him to say that he wished to speak with him 
and asked him to be in my house at two o'clock in the afternoon, 
He waited for him until night when seeing that he did not come he 
went to his home. At one o’clock at night the gentleman arrived, 
having finished his business with the Queen, and asked me for 
Luis de Paz, who had been to Scotland in the guise of a merchant. 
I told him that he had just left the house, but I would send for him if 
he wished. He thought better however to go to Luis de Paz’s house, 
and I sent someone to point it out to him. It appears he wished to 
ask him from Lethington with his compliments on behalf of the 
Queen whether he had any answer about the business he had discussed 
with him. He replied that he had not, but when he received any 
he would let him know. I had told Luis de Paz to answer thus 


. -if he were asked, as I had not been spoken to by them on the subject, 


and consequently I did not wish to treat of the matter in the way 
I am instructed to’ do, but preferred to wait and sce what time and 
opportunity would bring forth, since they do not draw me out by 





* James Beaton bishop of Glascow. The centleman wad hic heather Taha Benen 
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speaking plainly. I have also borne in mind that the Emperor’s 
death, and this Queen’s hint to me that she wished to get married 
might have caus:d your Majesty to change your intentions, and 
I shall therefore hold back as much as possible. I would desire 
however to point out how important it is to keep the affairs of these 
two Queens well in view, seeing the evil that might result from the 
neglect of the countries upon which so much depends, This Queen 
has written to the king of France thanking him for the order of 
St. Michael, but asking him to defer sending it to the earl of 
Leicester. The King has consented, and replied that he will hold it 
back for her pleasure, so that the Rheingraf who was to have brought 
it will not come. I understand they they do not want to see him. 

Leicester has sent the king of France three horses caparisoned 
in the English style, two to the Queen, and one to the Constable, 
the three latter bridled. They say four of them are fairly good and 
the other two not. It looks as if the horses were running short as 
well as the men. 

The count of Luxemburg, a German Easterling, arrived here the 
other day, I have not been able to find out what is the object of 
his coming. The Seeretary of the French embassy leaves to-morrow. 
The Ambassador who was going is now ordered to remain.—London, 
18th December 1564, 


981. The SAME to the SaME. 


As I wrote to your Majesty on the 18th instant there is little to 
say in this except that the Queen is convalescent from her indis- 
position. I was with her yesterday and she asked particularly after 
the health of your Majesty, the Queen and his Highness. 

Five or six days since there arrived here the count of Luxemburg, 
a German married, I am told, to a sister of M. de Glajon.* ‘T believe 
he served in the expedition that Madame undertook in Lorraine, and 
elsewhere. I sent to visit him, and he sent word to me that he was 
an affectionate servitor of your Majesty, but I have not been able 
to obtain any particulars of his objects in making the journey. The 
earl of Leicester has given him a good reception. It is he who 
always undertakes this duty. 

The earl of Bedford and Randolph, this Queen’s Ambassador in 
Scotland, have met Lord James and Secretary Lethington at Berwick, 
and Bedford and Lethington had gone to the queen of Scotland. 
They say Lethington is coming here for these holidays. All else as 
usual, 


282. The SaME to the Same. 


On the 18th and 23rd ultimo I wrote to your Majesty that this 
Queen had suffered from fever and had been very ill but was now 





* Note in margin in the King’s handwriting :— 

I do not think there is any Count married to a sister of Glajon, and I do not know 
even whether he has a sister. I believe Glajon is married to a sister of the count of 
Luxemburg who is a faithful subject, although I think there is some suspicion about his 
religion. If it be he, I do not know what else can take him to Engiand. Remind me of 
this, It will be well to write to my sister about it to-morrow. 
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3} was with her on the 34th, and she complained of pains 
omeeh and-all over’ the body, and.she-has since been indis- 

cp very bad eatarrh with some fever, She is now better 
nd, has come out. into the presence chamber,.but Leicester 
ti e'she: is very thin. The changes of weather have been such 

tbat: itiwaddenly turned from heat to a cold. sa intense-that the river 
shere-is frozen over and people walk upon it.as they. da. the streets. 








.Natives.say they have never seen such a thing before; dad it is very 


‘trying for the weak. It has found out the Queen, whose constitution 
cannot be very strong—London, 2nd January 1565. : 


283. “The Same to the Same. : 

“ Althoagh'I have written that this Queen has been ill with catarrh 
she-hag.qleo had an attack of the pains in the head to which she is 
subject. They inform me that the physicians who attend her 
consider her constitution a weak and unhealthy one. It is true 
Young people can get over anything, but your Majesty should note 
thet she is not. considered likely to have a long life. ; 

The earl of Leicester is still in favour, ‘He shows the same 
goodwill towards your Majesty's interests. I believe he desires to 
please-everybody'as he seemis*well «disposed ond has no inglination 
to do harm; The French Ambassador cultivates his friendship both 
in obedience to instructions from the King and because Leicester's 
father was attached to the French, and he also has a liking for them, 
although if he tells the truth his affection for and desire to serve 
your Majesty are much stronger. He was considered here more 
Catholic than Protestant, but recently he has done two things that 
make some people think he is not so. First, the Queen having 
ordered-the image to be placed in her chapel he had it removed, and 
next, when the men they call ministers and ecclesiastics here were 
ordefed:te ‘wear. proper dréss in acéordance with the ancient 


‘eastophiok-the- ogigiers to-put ona surplice-during the service, 
the mliniaters eottiple io Eta aay that they:-wished to make 


Papists-of theta, and by his:help the order has beon-dropped, as have 
some other measures of amendment. The Queen, as usual, has a 
cross upon the altar. If what some people say is to be believed she 
is not comfortable with her Protestants nor with the doctrings of the 
other side either, and, in the meanwhile, provides no amendment 
and gives ground for the assertion that she is an atheist and 
Leicester as well. I ought not to presume to judge thus freely. 

‘The king of France has gained little credit and few friends by his 
offer of the order of St. Michael to these people but,.on the contrary, 
has turned such friends as he had into enemies.’.It has done 
Leicester more harm than good, as the jealousy of him has increased, 
and I understand that he knows it. He told me the other day that 
he was quite satisfied with bis St. George. When I first arrived 
here I had imagined Secretary Cecil, judging by the accounts given 
me, to be very different from what I’ have found him in your 
Majesty's affairs. He is well disposed towards them, truthful, lucid, 
modest and ‘just, and, although he is zealous in serving his Queen, 
which is one of his best traits, yet he is amenable to reason. He 
knows the French and, like an Englishman, is their enemy. He 
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agsures me on his oath, as I have already said, that the French have 
always made great efforts to attract to their country the Flanders 
trade, offering heavy security for its safety. With regard to his 
religion I say nothing except that I wish he were a Catholic, but to 
his credit must be placed the fact that he is straightforward in affairs 
and shows himself well affected towards your Majesty, for which I 
thank him, and, with fair words that pledge me to nothing, I let him 
know that your Majesty looks to him to dispose matters favourably 
as necessity may occur, for he alone it is who makes or mars business 
here. ‘ 

I wrote to your Majesty that the earl of Bedford and the queen 
of Scotland’s secretary named Lethington were going to have an 
interview with that queen after their conference at Berwick. — 
Letters have now been received here saying that they were not going - 
into Scotland, but that Lethington was still coming hither. Iam 
informed that the queen of Scotland is pressing this Queen very 
hard to declare herself in the matter of the succession, and it is 
thought that if she does not do so some movement will be made 
and that the queen of Scotland will be aided by the French. 

It is understood here that the earl of Arundel’s business is all 
ended in merrymakings although no decision has yet been actually 
adopted about him. I have been waiting some days for a Catholic 
who is very diligent in affairs here to give me a statement about the 
succession in case of the Queen’s death. As he still delays I have 
read authorities on the subject and consulted learned persons and 
now enclose the statement of the matter as I understand it which 
I believe to be correct. I could send the whole descent but do not 
do so in order to avoid confusion.—London, 2nd January 1565. 

Note in margin Statement not sent. 


284. The Same to the SAME é 


I wrote to your Majesty by way of Flanders that this queen had 
been unwell but had recovered, and that affairs here were as usual, 
excopt that great satisfaction existed at an arrangement having 
been made about trade with Flanders. I hear that the same pleasure 
exists there by @ letter from the town of Antwerp which I have 
received. I have not yet received advice from the Duchess of 
Parma, byt I have no doubt she will be equally pleased, as the 
settlement arrived at was exactly as she sent it, signed by herself 
without the change of a single word. - 

I have taken and am taking every possible step for the greater 
security of the sea, which is quite necessary, as there are still thieves 
about. As I have advised, some of the Queen’s ships have sailed to 
capture them, and they have been proclaimed traitors. At the ports 
measures have been ordered to capture them, and ships are not 
allowed to leave without giving sureties, but witha, necessity and 
recklessness make it hard to put an end to them, although some of 
them are in jail. . 

About 10 days since one of these pirates, called Cucon (Cook ?), 
robbed a Flemish ship bound to Portugal. He came to Southampton 
to discharge what he had taken, and carried it secretly by night to 
a house he has in the country near there. The officers of the law 
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were advised and took steps at once. The merchandise was captured, 
and some of the thieves, although the principal one escaped. Notice 
of the capture was given and the men who had been robbed arrived 
here three days ago, and will have their property restored. The 
thieves will be punished. 


These fresh depredations gave me an opportunity for again pressing 
the matter here, whereupon they replied that they knew not what 
else they could do, but if I could’ suggest any other remedy besides 
those adopted, they would employ it. I believe they are in earnest. 


They had arranged a joust of 12 a side for Twelfth Day, but it 
rained so heavily that the affair could not come off until the next day 
(yesterday), when the morning turned out bright and fine. When I was 
with the Queen a few days before she had asked me to come to the 
palace to see her feast, but I did not intend to go, the earl of Leicester 
having neglected to send me word of it again as he undertook to do, 
The day of the feast, however, the Queen sent word that I was to go, 
which I did, feeling sure that the French Ambassador would not 
be there, as I had sent word to him that the Queen desired my 
presence, as he usually does when he goes to the palace to avoid our 
being there together. I went early as they requested me, and 
Secretary Cecil and the Chamberlain put me in the gallery from 
which the Queen generally sees the feasts. There were three or 
four compartments divided by cloths, and they took me into one 
adjoining that of the Queen, and adorned in the same way as hers, 
Soon afterwards the Queen came and entered the compartment 
where I was, calling me to her. I was with her at the window 
until the entry and a good number of the jousters had run when 
she said she would be glad if I would go again into the compartment 


- Iwas in before she came, as she wished to entertain the French 


Ambassador for short time, he having come, and she did not wish 
us to be both there together, but would call me again. I went as 
desired, and after the Frenchman had been there a little while he 
went away and the Queen called me to her again. I was with her until 
the end of the joust when she went indoors to warm herself, taking 
me with her, and told me that the French Ambassador had wished 
to come, but that she being a woman and not adroit enough te settle 
points of precedence, had not thought well to have us both in her 
presence at the same time. She then asked me to stay and sup 
with the earl of Leicester, so that I might see the whole of the 
entertainment, as she wished to rest for a short time. I therefore 
went with Leicester to his lodgings where the principal people of 
the court sat down to supper, and afterwards was taken to the 


’ presence chamber, and from there to the privy chamber, where I 


was with the Queen for a short time. About 8 o'clock she descended 
to the first hall, which had been prepared, and there after dancing 
for a while they had a tourney on foot, which lasted till about 11. 
The Queen then sen} for the challengers and their opponents, and 
thanked them for what they had done, whereupon I left her in her 
apartments. 

After I returned home I learnt that they had kept the French 
Ambassador waiting a good while in a corridor where those who 
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came with me were assembled until the lists were opened, and he was 
admitted as I have related. He went away ill-pleased and showed 
it when he left. Those who saw him told me that he might have 
saved himself the pains of coming, as he had received advice from 
me, and there is little need to bring on these questions of precedence 
here,—London, 8th January 1565. 

Postcript :; Secretary Cecil tells me that the Ambassador the 
Queen has in Madrid has begged leave to return, which has been 
given him on the ground of ill-health. The secretary will remain 
to receive letters until another person goes to replace him. 


285. The Kine to GuzMAN D# SILVA. 

Your letters of November, December, and 2nd January, will be 
answered on another occasion. Here I only express my pleasure at 
the settlement of the question of trade in the way you advise. 
am also glad the Queen is so well disposed in all that concerns us, 
and particularly in providing for the due punishment of the pirates. 
You will forward it as you are doing, and I am highly satisfied with 
your care, diligence, and tact. 

The queen of Spain is to meet her mother the queen of France at 
Fonterrabia; simply a family meeting of affection. Advise the 
Queen and others that such is the case—Madrid, 8rd February 
1565. 


286. GuzMAN DE Sttva to the Kina, 


On the 5th instant the party of the earl of Leicester gave a supper 
to the Queen in the palace, which was the wager their opponents 
had won of them on the previous day. The French Ambassador with 
Margaret and other of the principal ladies supped with the Queen, 
as is usual on similar occasions. There was a joust and a tourney 
on horseback afterwards. The challengers were the earl of Leicester, 
the earl of Sussex, and Hunsdon. The Queen sent for me to’ be 
with her during the entertainment, and whilst I was there she 
spoke of the liberty which she said her preachers had, especially as 
regards their speech and their resistance to the ecclesiastical costume 
which they were ordered to wear, as I had told her 10 days before. 
The tourney was a good one, as such things go here, with four and 
twenty horsemen between challengers and opponents. When it was 
ended the Queen entered her apartments asking me, if I was not 
tired, to stay and see the rest of the rejoicing for the day. She left 
Viscount Montague and her Vice-Chamberlain with me until the 
earl of Leicester disarmed, when the rest of the guests and I went 
to his apartments to supper. When this was ended we went to 
the Queen’s rooms and descended to where all was prepared for the 
representation of a comedy in English, of which I understood just 
so much as the Queen told me. The plot was founded on the 
question of marriage, diseussed between Juno and Diana, Juno 
advocating marriage and Diana chastity. Jupiter gave a verdict in 
favour of matrimony after many things had passed on both sides in 
defence of the respective arguments, The Queen turned to me and 
said, ‘This is all against me.” After the comedy there was a 
masquerade of satyrs, or wild gods, who danced with the ladies, and 
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when this was finished there entered 10 parties of 12 gentlemen 
each, the same who had fought in the foot tourney, and these, all 
armed as they were, danced with the ladies—a very novel ball, surely. 
After this the Queen went up to her apartments again where they 
had spread a very large table in the presence chamber with many 
sorts of cakes, confitures, and preserves, and in one part of it there 
were herrings and other small fishes in memory of the principle of 
Lent. The Queen asked whether I would eat anything, and on my 
replying that I would not she laughed and said, “I understand you 
very well and will not cheat you, 12 o'clock has struck,” and with 
that she entered her chamber, not very tired to all appearance, 
although the entertainment had been so long, She said how much 
she wished your Majesty had been present, and she could entertain 
and feast your here. 

On the following day, Ash Wednesday, she went into a great 
courtyard where on oc¢asions such as this the sermon is preached, 
so that the people on all sides may hear as great crowds go, although 
the Queen tells me that more go to see her than to hear the sermon. 
The preacher was the dean of St. Paul’s,* who has replaced the one 
now in prison, from whom he must be very different in person and 
doctrine. After preaching for some time he began to speak ill of 
a book written by a Catholic, who is in Louvain, in praise of the 
Cross, and went on to abuse images. As soon as he commenced the 
Queen said, “Do not talk about that.” The preacher, as I am told, 
could not have heard her and went on, whereupon the Queen raised 
her voice and pointedly said to him, “Leave that, it has nothing to 
do with your subject, and the matter is now threadbare.” 

The preacher was confused, spoke a few words more, and finished 
his sermon, and the Queen left apparently very angry, as I am told, 
many: of the Protestant hearers being in tears, whilst the Catholics 
rejoice. So streng is the hope born of desires that insignificant 
events elate and depress men thus. 

The French Ambassador came to my house as he sometimes does, 
although always, as I think, to learn something, snd told me that 
the French Ambassador to the Emperor had returned, and asked me 
whether I knew the reason. “You have the better chance of 
knowing,” qnoth I. He said if it was on the question of precedence, 
as he had been told, he knew nothing about it. 

After speaking of the great pleasure his Queen would feel in the 
meeting with our Queen, her daughter, to which I replied in the 
same strain, he asked me if I had heard what the Queen had said 
to her preacher, and he thought she might have avoided so public 
an occasion forit. “I think differently,” I said. “Those that sin 
“ publicly must be rebuked publicly, and as the Queen does it so 
“might your most christian King do it; but I believe that when 
“he ‘gets older he will. be more likely to make much of the 
“ heretics.” 

The Queen keeps well. I was with her this afternoon on business 
connected with the state of Flanders. She spoke of the forces of 
the Turk and the number of men and ships he is said to have, and 





* Dr. Alexander Nowell. 
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said to me, “It seems very wrong that we Christian princes leave 
my brother the King alone in this matter, which is one in which we 
are all interested ; it is too bad.” I answered, “I am very glad to 
“ hear your Majesty speak thus sincerely, as it shows your good 
“ feeling to so true a brother in such a business.” 

She pressed me on all occasions to remember her to your Majesty, 


and to say how much she loves you and desires te please you— - 
London, 12th March 1565. 


287. The Same to the Same. 


The intention of removing the Catholics from the magistracy and 
replacing them by protestants, which have been deferred has again 
been taken up and executed in many places. 


On the 10th instant proclamation was made in this city ordering. 
the fulfilment of certain regulations, amongst others that all the 
citizens should keep weapons in their houses and hold themselves in 
readiness. They tell me the regulation is an ancient one, but it is 
not usually revived in this way. 


They have taken the confession of the Irishman whom they 
imprisoned, and who, I wrote, came with the appointment from the 
Pope to be Archbishop of Armagh.* He admits it is true that he 
was appointed Archbishop, and that the city was made the metro- 
politan see of Ireland, the rest of the prelates in the country being 
retained as suffragans, and that he bore the Pope’s order to that 
effect. He also had power to proceed against those who disobeyed 
him and those who refused to submit to the Apostolic see in that 
country. I think he confessed only what he could not deny as they 
captured his credentials. Nothing more has been done in it yet. 


Respecting the order given by the Queen that the ministers were 
to wear a certain dress, which as I kave written many of them 
opposed and disobeyed on the ground that they wanted to make 
papists of them, there has been a meeting of several of the new 
bishops, some of whom asked Seeretary Cecil to be present at the 
discussion on the matter in order that none of the others might 
make his absence an excuse for staying away. He attended, and 
after he had made his statement defending the order, some of them 
argued against it in long and windy speeches which Cecil stopped. 
and said, “Cease these harangues and give us some valid reason 
“ against the order.” They then told him that the garb was a 
papistical one and was disagreeable to them, to which he answered : 
“TE you have no better reason to give than that you have studied 
“ but little. Do the Queen’s will or worse will befall you,” and 
with that the meeting broke up to the small satisfaction of some of 
them, indeed of most, although they put the best face they can on 
it, One of the ministers took leave of his parishioners the other 
day, saying that he could no longer discharge his office as it was 
against his conscience to wear the garb ordered by the Queen. 

Some few of them are already wearing it. 





* Dr. Creagh who, greatly against his will, was sent on his dangerous errand to compete 
With two other claimants for the Irish primacy. 
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Montague recently said to me, “cannot understand these people ; 
“ they cannot endure me and yet they send me to do their business 
« for them. We are in the inidst of troublous times, as you see. 
“ God help us to a remedy.” Leicester is very friendly with him, 
and he is held in high esteem by Catholics. He appears to be 
greatly attached to your Majesty. I am glad he goes to the 
conference. Captain Randolph who now commands the artillery, 
js the only man of any use as a soldier, and he is so much attached 
to the service of your Majesty that ib is impossible for him to 
conceal it, although it behoves those who live here to do so, amid 
so much suspicion and distrust. T was told by a person that the 
other day he came quite to high words with others of his country- 
men about your Majesty, although the affair has been smoothed over 
and has led to nothing further. It is impossible to realize how your 
Majesty’s coming to Flanders is looked forward to, by some with 
pleasure and by others with detestation. They dine with it, sup 
with it, and sleep with it. The country is tranquil nevertheless,— 
London, 12th March 1565. 


288. The SAME to the Sass. 


I am informed to-day that Parliament, which was summoned for 
April, is again prorogued. This has been settled since the last 
prorogation as in addition to the fact that they do not usually sit 
in the summer there are important objections to a meeting at 
present. It is usually convoked in order to obtain grants of money 
to meet the needs of the nation and this is a bad season for such 
a purpose and, besides this, the Queen understands that they will 
press her upon one or two matters, namely, to decide upon her 
marriage or appoint a successor ‘The question of marriage ise 
difficult one, because if she weds Robert I am assured it will cause 
great dissatisfaction in the country, both amongst the higher classes 
and the common people, and, as I have written to your Majesty, 
the Queen has told me several times that she wishes to marry but 
not with him and Robert himself has told me the same. Apart 
from this all eyes are fixed on the Archduke Charles and well 
informed people tell me that negotiations about him are actually 
going on through Robert; although I have been unable to confirm 
this in a way that allows me to assert it or to find other certain 
presumption of it except the good quarter whence I hear it and 
Robert’s evident leaning towards it. Of the latter there is no doubt 
in appearance, but it is impossible to say with what object. On 
the other hand it is stated that negotiations are on foot about the 
king of France, which the Queen herself told me, and it may be true 
now because the French, having got wind of the Archduke’s affair, 
may wish to divert it by bringing their own king forward. It may 
be also that, however great the disparity of years, they may be 
willing to overlook it in order to join this country to theirs, seeing 
also that the king has a brother. “By the same rule this Queen may 
perhaps be listening to the ‘Archduke for the purpose of stopping 
his negotiations with Scotland with no intention of having him 
herself whilst the French may be trying to beat her at ber own 
game. However this may be it isa matter that should be closely 
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watched and if I had received any instructions or remarks on the 
subject from your Majesty, either to help or hinder, I could have 
had ahand in it, even if with no other object but to hear what 
passes, but, as it is, I do not presume to meddie and stand aside until 

I know what is the object to be sought. : 

After writing this I received a letter from the Emperor dated 
4th ultimo in which he says that he .has not returned the Order 
which his father wore from this country as his exequies had not 
taken place for various reasons and that the same course had been 
followed with your Majesty. He will, however, send it soon, He 
who brings it will be well received here, as I understand. 

The Earls of Hernust and Abajemont (Ormond and Desmond ?) 
who had the conflict in Ireland, about which I wrote to your 
Majesty, have not been reconciled by the Queen’s governor there. I 
am told they are ordered to come here and that great offers are 
being made to John O'Neil, although this imprisoned Irishman here 
blames him somewhat.—London, 15th March 1565. 


289. The Same to the SAME. 


The duchess of Parma has sent me a draft of 2,000 crowns of 
36 placks which your Majesty was pleased to have drawn on 
Geronimo de Curiel on account of the bishop of Aquila to pay his 
household and bring his body out of this country. With this money 
and part of the belongings that had remained, the affair was settled 
as quickly and adroitly as possible, so that the creditors might not 
hear of it and arrest the body, and although it was delayed longer 
than I had thought, it was finally carried through. To this effect 
the necessary debts were paid, and Luis Roman the Bishop’s secretary 
will give an account to your Majesty when he arrives in Madrid of 
what still remains to be done in this matter. 

The French ambassador seems to have cooled somewhat about his 
departure from this country and his going to Spain. He told a 
friend of his that the Ambassador his master has now in Madrid 
wrote that he had spoken to your Majesty and satisfied you 
personally, but he thinks nevertheless that the said ambassador 
will accompany our Queen to thé interview with her mother and 
will not return thither. 

News has arrived here from several sources about the forces the 
Turk is fitting out for this summer, and the preparations your 
Majesty is making to resist him. . Many gentlemen here display 
great wish to take part in the expedition and ask me about it. I 
fell them the truth, namely, that I do not know your Majesty’s 

Jeasure on the subject. There isa rumour that your Majesty had 
sought this Queen’s aid. 

T have thought well to inquire whether this would be made a 
pretext for raising troops for some other purpose, but all is quiet. 


_Marga,* who is a most excellent person, a good Catholic, and a 


devoted servant of your Majesty, is going to Madrid to pay his 
respects. He has license from the Queen for seven months, and 





* Probably Sergeant Morgan. He is called Mr. Morgan of Kent by the English 
ambassador in Paris, who advises that he passed that city on his way to Spain under date 
25th April 1565 (Calendar of State Papers, Foreign). 
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says he is going to visit the. countess of Feria. Many others 
would like to do the same, especially Randolph—London, 17th 
March 1565. 


290. The Same to the Same. 


On the 20th instant;I was with the Queen speaking on certain 
private affairs, and afterwards we talked on other unofficial matters, 
during which I told her the reason, as the Emperor had informed 
me, why he had not yet sent back the Order of ‘the Garter with the 
intimation of his father’s death, to which she replied that she had 
always thought he had refrained from doing so for some very good 
and sufficient reason, because as he held the first place amongst 
princes on earth it was reasonable that he should in ail his actions 
follow the example of God who was prince cf all in heaven, and who 
always acted for the best; which is true. She expressed her pleasure 
at the news of your Majesty’s victory, and the defeat of the 800 
Turkish horse and 400 jannissaries, and then said, “I also have some 
“ news to tell you. Lam informed that my brother the King is 
“ sending the duke of Sesa to Germany to arrange the marriage of 
“ your Prince with the Emperor’s daughter and that of the princess 
“ of Portugal with the Archduke Charles.” I answered that the 
news did not come from Spain, but must be some Italian gossip, as 
it has come through Milan where news was not always correct. 
“T have letters from Spain of the 7th February and others have 
arrived dated the 8rd and the 11th, and in none of them is any: 
mention made of such news. “TI believe you,” she said, “as my 
Ambassador also tells me nothing about it.” I said, “'They also say 
that your Majesty is-going to marry the king of France.” She held 
down her head a little and laughed, and I then told her that I had 
mentioned it to the French Ambassador, who asked me what I 
thought of it asthe King is short and the Queen tall, to which she 
replied they tell me he is not short, but I wish to confess to you as 
it is Lent and-you are my friend. “Marriage was suggested to me 
“ with the King my brother-in-law ; the king of France has proposed’ 
“as well as the kings of Sweden and Denmark, and I understand 
“ the Archduke Charles also: the only person who has not been men- 
“ tioned to me is your Prince.” “The reason,” I said, “ appears clear. 
“ The King my master no doubt is convinced that your Majesty does 
“ not wish to marry since he, the greatest prince in christendom 
“and the wisest, to whom, I am told, your Majesty owes most 
“ obligation, was offered to you and nothing came of it.” She 
replied, “For my own part I do not think that. such « conclusion 
“ is so clear as you. say, although at that time I had a great idea 
“ not to marry, and I promise you, if I could to-day appoint such 
“ a successor to the Crown as would please me and the country I 
“ would not marry, as it is a thing for which I have never had 
any inclination. My subjects, however, press me. so that I cannot 
help myself, but sust marry or take the other course, which is a 
very difficult one. There is a strong idea in the world that a 
“ woman cannot live unless she is married, or at all events that if 
she refrains from marriage she does so for some bad reason, as they 
said of me that I did not marry because I was fond of the Earl 
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of Leicester, and that I would not marry him because he had a 
wife already. Although he has no wife alive now I still do not 
marry him, notwithstanding that I was spoken to about it even 
on behalf of my brother the King. But what can we do? We 
cannot cover everybody's mouth, but must content ourselves 
with doing our duty and trust in God, for the truth will at last 
be made manifest. He knows my heart, which is very different 
from what people think, as you will see some day. I wish your 
master were here that I might entertain and consult with him, 
‘as please God some day I may. If he goes by way of France 
you know the road is a bad and a long one, and there are always 
difficult bits on a long journey.” With that she laughed and 
passed to the subject of the interview of our lady the Queen with 
her mother, about which I told her I knew no more than I had 
already conveyed to her from your Majesty. She then again spoke 
of the Princess and said they had told her she was handsome but 
not clever. “He who said so must have seen her Highness and not 
spoken to her.” I said, “What do you think of her marriage with 
the Archduke ?” “That it would be very appropriate if either of 
them had a great kingdom ” I replied. I then praised an order of 
hers making a license from the bishops unnecessary for those who 
were obliged to eat meat this Lent, but that such a license might 
be given by the ministers in consultation with two physicians, and 
that they should not be bought with money as they had been. 
Many other things were said to which I do not refer, and have set 
down thus much, although at great length, in order that your 
Majesty, taking these things together with others you may have 
heard from elsewhere, may perhaps be able to understand the drift 
of them. ‘The Queen told me that Margaret’s son had been very 
well received and treated in Scotland, and that he and his father 
would return in May. I do not know how this will be, but am told 
that he has no such intention. The secretary of the French 
Ambassador came on the 22nd. ‘The next day the Ambassador had 
audience of the Queen and he sent word to me that his King had 
made him archbishop of Bourges near Orleans. He says they have 
again assured him that he is to go to your Majesty's court as I have 
already written. I hear that the secretary has gone to the palace 
again to-day and will again start for the French court in six or 
seven days. I cannot discover what they are negotiating although 
Tam doing my best. They say that the man who is to bring the 
camels and the litter for the Queen is also to bear the Order of 
St, Michael for Leicester and the Queen’s nominee, but that he will 
not come until after Easter. Iam told the Queen is again treating 
about an interview with the queen of Scotland. She tried before 
and it fell through—London 24th March 1565. 

Postscript : As I was closing this letter a gentleman from the 
queen of Scotland came and told me from her that she had received 
letters from France informing her that I had orders from your 
Majesty to discuss a certain business of hers which had already 
been broached between your Majesty and her. She only sent now 
to know whether this was so, as in such case she would send 
Lethington, to whom I could communicate as with herself. 
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T asked the gentleman from whom in Flanders his mistress had 
received the information, and he replied from Marania. I then 
asked him how long it was since the Queen had received it, and he 
told me a fortnight. I said I had no orders from your Majesty to 
discuss anything, as I had not satisfied myself as to who this 
gentleman was, and, although he brought me a letter, I had never 
seen any letters from his Queen and could not compare it. Your 
Majesty’s instructions to me, moreover, were that I was to discuss 
this matter if it is introduced to me, but I was not told to discuss 
it of my own accord. The gentleman said he would show his letter 
to Luiz de Paz, who knew the Queen’s signature and would return 
to speak to mein the morning, as he did not wish to go back to 
Scotland without an answer from me, his journey having been 
undertaken solely on this account. He told ‘me he had seen the 
Queen this afternocn and represented to her that he had come to 
obtain a passport for Lethington who was about to be sent to 
France, although he assured me that such was not the case, but was 
only a pretext for the coming of Lethington here to confer with me, 
All he wanted to know was whether I could treat with him as he 
understood your Majesty had written to me to that effect five months 
since, I told him that if I had to send word to the Queen I should 
not have waited all this time to do it. He said I might have 
refrained from doing so in consequence of the unsafe condition of 
the road, and with that he left with the intention of returning. 
If he speaks plainly to me I will answer him in accordance with 
your Majesty’s instructions, but if not I propose to keep silence and 
defer the question if possible until your Majesty tells me what I am 
to do in it, 

The succession of the kings of England from William the 
Conqueror to the present Queen is enclosed, as also your Majesty's 
descent from Edward III. With the next letter will go a statement 
of the claims of the present pretenders which Iam now having 
translated in my house. 


291. The Same to the Same 


With the order sent to me by the duchess of Parma the household 
of the bishop of Aquila has been paid off and his body sent to 
Naples. It was managed in such a way that his creditors could 
not arrest the body or do anything to dishonour it ag Luis Rowan 
his secretary will relate in detail to your Majesty. This man, in 
addition to maintaining the household by order of the Duchess, has 
been serving faithfully and well since the Bishop’s death in your 
Majesty’s interests and your subjects’ welfare. I humbly pray your 
Majesty to show him favour. 

Although the body and household are safe out of the country 
most of the debts and claims are still outstanding of which Luis 
Roman takes a full list and of the securities held by each creditor. 
Both to Luis Roman, and the otbers who remained in the Bishop’s 
house I might have given some extra recompense, but I have been very 
sparing in this respect. in order.to be able to pay something towards 
that which is still owing. I have very little left in comparison with 
the sum due, but the distress of the creditors is so great that I 
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thought better to lighten the burden where I could and hope that 
your Majesty will provide for what the memory and faithful service 
of the Bishop demand. 


292. The Same to the Sime. 


On the same day that the queen of Scotland’s gentleman came 
with the letter as I wrote to your Majesty on the 24th, the day the 
courier left, I received a letter from Cardinal de Granvelle dated 
6th February, containing the clause which I copy below, referring 
to this Queen's recent indisposition of which I had advised him. 

“The Queen is young and will pass through all these ailments 
but, in truth, I wish there were not so much indifference about the 
queen of Scotland’s murriage, especially with the Archduke, as it 48 
a grave thing for us for « multitude of reasons that there should be 
any thought of marrying her with the king of France. There is 
not the slightest appearance that it is merely a feint to keep Scotland 
in hand, and I believe they are in earnest to hinder our objects, I 
am astonished that not even Luis de Paz has received any news 
Jrom there and I have heard nothing since his Majesty's decision.” 

In the face of this I thought best to answer the queen of Scotland’s 
messenger in terms that would ensure Lethington’s coming hither, 
and at the same time to give no pledge in the business except such 
as may be fitting and convenient when he arrives here, according to 
the orders your Majesty has given me or such as you may be pleased 


- to send before the Secretary's arrival, considering the time he would 


occupy im his jowrney hither. The words of my letter were as 
follows :-—“TI received your Majesty's letter by this gentleman and 
“ listened to what he has told me replying to him as the subject 
“ required.” I said to the gentleman verbally, “Salute the queen 
“ from me and tell her that I desire to serve her more than I can 
“say for her own sake, and that I* have such good reports of 
“ Lethangtow’s ability and good parts that, when he comes to this 
“court, I shall be glad to communicate with him.” With this 
answer he left bearing with him a safe-conduct from this queen for 
Lethington. The next day I went to see the French Ambassador 
and congratulate him on his promotion to the Archbishopric of 
Bourges. Amongst other things I said to him, “ You will see thie 
“ queen married to your friend the earl of Leicester before you 
“ leave.” He coloured up very much and, after a while, laughed 
immoderately and replied, I am certainly fond of him. Marriages 
“are all in the air; they say now that the Scotch Queen is to 
“ marry the duke of Orleans and this Queen will not be sorry for 
“ at. Lethington, again, is to come hither on his way to France.” 
“ What kind of man is Lethington?” I said. “A sort of Scotch 
“ Cecil,” he replied. On the 27th, the Ambassador passed nearly all 
the morning with Secretary Cecil, and. the same night a apecial 
courier arrived for him from France. On the 28th he was with 
the Queen, and he has now sent word to me that he is despatching 
his secretary in case I should wish to write to Don Francés. On 
the last-mentioned day when this Ambassador was with the Queen 
he took leave of her apparently in high good hwmour and the 
Queen the same. The only thing that my informant could hear of 
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the conversation between them were the words, “ Keep it to yourself.” 
I cannot understand what they are about although I have made and 
am making every effort to find out. As far as can be conjectured 
tt must be either a matter of marriage, as I have said, between this 
Queen and Robert, or to prevent the Scotch Queen from marrying 
except to the satisfaction of this Queen and France. Otherwise it 
can only be some secret league for reciprocal aid as they are both 
suspicious and alarmed at your Majesty's voyage to Flanders, and 
the French ure working as they have done before, to alienate these 
people from their friendship with your Majesty and are trying to 
get the Flanders trade for themselves, and perhaps even these present 
conferences may be to treat of this very matter. The French may be 
offering them very favourable terms to get their representatives not 
to agree with the Flemish representatives in the conference, and 
although it is not to be supposed that these people will suddenly 
change from the alliance with your Majesty yet they will be glad to 
keep these negotiations on foat to avoid being driven into a corner 
during the conference, and to be able to say that other people are 
courting them on the matter. They are also negotiating with the 
count of Embden, and Iam assured that they have quite decided 
amongst themselves, even though they come to terms with Flanders, 
to send forty or fifty thousand cloths to that place every year as they 
wish to keep Embden im their hands in case the trade with Flanders 
should fall off in consequence of religious questions or their own 
excesses. It is no wonder these heretics and the French fear the name 
of your Majesty in this country as it is impossible to conceal the 
affection with which the majority of the godly here regard you. 
This must disturb them greatly although I do all I can to tran- 
quillise the Queen, not without effect apparently ; but still, conscience 
28 is own accuser. . 

Lady Margaret sends to tell me of the hind treatment her son 
has received at the hands of the queen of Scotland and that the 
French Ambassador here sent to her in great secrecy to offer and 
promise all his support for the marriage of her son and anything 
he might require. She says she knows the French way of dealing 
and thinks this is for the purpose of discovering whether there is 
anything afoot, and, perhaps even on the advice of this Queen. 
She repeats that she and her children have no other refuge but 
your Majesty, to whom she and they will always remain farthful, 
and begs me address your Mujesty in their favour so that in case 
the queen of Scotland should choose to negotiate about her (Margarets) 
son, or tn the event of the death of this Queen, they may look to your 
Majesty. I sent her as kind an answer as I could, telling her that 
L had heard the French were trying to arrange this marriage 
for the duke of Orleans and asked her to find out through her friends 
what this Queen is negotiating about and advise me of what she 
hears, and I will do the same for her as a proof of the great affection 
your Majesty bears her for many reasons and especially for her high 
Christian character. 

I have already written your Majesty that Parliament, which had 
been prorogued until April, would certainly be further vostnoned 
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prorogation being in course of despatch. Iam told that this incident 
has given rise to some passages of « character anything but pleasant 
between this Queen and the queen of Scotland. 

I send your Majesty enclosed a statement respecting the right of 
succession to this crown in accordance with the interpretation placed 
upon the laws by persons versed in them. I had not been able to 
send it before as I could not obtain it notwithstanding my diligence. 
The person who compiled it is learned im the matter and a Catholic. 

The earl of Arundel is on his estates, and has sent to ask me to 
let him know as soon as I learn anything certain about your , 
Majesty's visit to Flanders. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
anxiety of good people here that your Majesty should come. 

The earl of Pembroke has not left his house for a long time through 
illness. He appears to be attached to Robert. Iam given to under- 
stand that he could get out if he liked, but he is not well pleased at 
the negotiations that are being carried on. Spinola tells me that 
Pembroke said to him the other day “This French Ambassador is 
a bad piece, he flutters the Queen and I am always afraid that he 
will cheat her at last. He is doing her a great deal of harm im the 
business he is discussing with her now.” He said nothing more. 
have written to your Majesty that Stukeley had been captured im 
Treland. They have not brought him here yet, but on the 29th instant 
they took Thomas Cobham and lodged him in the Tower, It was he 
who robbed the ship in which there were 40 galley slaves—London, 
31 March 1565. 


7 April. 298, The Same to the Same. 


The secretary of the French Ambassador left for Paris on the last 
day of March at night. He called to see ma the previous afternoon. 
For the purpose of getting out of him sqme hint of the reason of all 
tis rapid coming and going 1 said “ You nvust have some great 
“ business in hand, from what I hear, at least, as in addition to your 
«© own great diligence, another courier is expected.” He answered, 
“ Oh! no, there is nothing particular ; no new business is being 
“ discussed.” “Gossip in the.street says otherwise,” I remarkéd ; 
but he again assured me there was nothing astir and said that the 
courier who had come wifter him was sent by some private merchants 
touching a robbery which had been committed on them. He showed 
me a letter from his Queen in which thé Ambassador was ordered 
to obtain restitution of the property stolen. “I believe it,” I 
answered, “ but if it be so it would be better not to arouse suspicion 
« in people's minds.” I said this laughingly, but he must have told 
the Ambassador as the latter sent one of his friends to tell me the 
same story as the secretary, not as if the Ambassador had told him 
but in the course of conversation. I replied that I quite believed it, 
but still there lacked not people to say that they were endeavouring 
by means of counter offers to throw impediments in the way of the 
Bruges conference, and if this were’ true tt would be an unworthy 
course to pursue on the part of a mother and brother towards your 
Majesty to whom they stood im that relation. The next day I heard 
that the-gentleman who is to bring the coach and the camels was 
coming and is to be followed by Lausac. I heard also that they 
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have some marriage affair im hand but could not get any particulars 
except that, judging by what was said and published in France, 
the public there seemed to think the marriage in question was that 
of the Archduke Charles with this Queen and that they were deter- 
mined to upset it somehow. The same person told me that this 
business of Charles’ was being sertously pushed forward, but with 
extreme secrecy, and that Lausuc was coming with the Order of 
St. Michael for Leicester and the duke of Norfolk. On the same 
day the French Ambassador himself came to see me and said he had 
heard I was suspicious that he was making some agreement with the 
Queen, but that he assured me and pledged his honowr that not a 
word was uttered or a point discussed detrimental to the treaties of 
peace and friendship existing between his King and your Majesty, 
and, as regards the trade with Flanders, although his King could 
without any contravention of the terms of friendship with your 
Majesty endeavour to make such trade profitable to his cowntry and 
people yet it would not be desirable to treat of sucha thing during 
your present relations of affection and amity, and he swore to me 
that no such thing was under discussion. He assured me that the 
negotiations might be carried on in Flanders without misgiving 
that his King would claim anything or interfere in any way. They 
might therefore go on with that business in’ the absolute asswrance 
thut nothing whatever would be done to impede them and that not 
a@ word had been said on the subject. It was quite true that his 
King and Queen were anwious to please this Queen and keep on 
terms of cordial friendship with her having in view the future 
negotiations that might have to be wndertaken respecting the capture 
of Calais, and when the time arrived for giving it up that the 
surrender should not be demanded. They therefore were sending 
the camels and coach so that, woman-like, she should be flattered and 
pleased with the presents. I told him I supposed it was to gain 
her over still more in case of having other business with her that 
Lausac was coming to bring: the Order of St. Michael to Lord 
Robert and the duke of Norfolk. He answered that if Lausae was 
coming it was only to perform on the King’s behalf certain 
ceremony of investure such as takes place at Windsor when the 
Garter is given to a person according to institutions of the Order. 


. A person was expected some time ago to perform this ceremony for 


the King ; and he again assured me positively that there wus ‘not 
anything else in hand as his King was not of an age to undertake 
enterprizes and had not money or desire in his country to do so 
if he would. From what I hear about the state of his country this 
last assertion is no doubt true, but as for the rest, his words are not 
to be depended upon. ; 

I have been told that these queens of France and England have 
become so friendly because the queen of France 1s on bad terms with 
the queen of Scotland, and the latter Queen has had a very 
outspoken correspondence with the queen of England on the subject 
of the delay im declaring the successor to this throne, and that the 
two Queens have thus been drawn together out of enmity to her of 
Scotland whom they would like to unsettle and alarm. 

Orders have been sent to the aovernore of the nrrinnce tn nn, ck... 
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pressure and report their condition and the numbers necessary 16 
jill the ranks. These are troops that are not paid until they are 
called out, but are chosen and held in readiness beforehand. They 
are of little use as they always come out against their will. “e 
Iam informed that this business now under discussion with the 
French cannot be of much importance, and that no warlike move- 
ment can be im contemplation because the Queen has ordered the: 
money she owes in Flanders to be paid, a quarter of the sum now 
and nearly all the rest in two months. This is a peaceful sign, the 
payment of debts. These ministers of religion have been so stubborn 
“in their refusal to return to the ancient garb that the Queen must 
need getangry, and has again given stringent orders that the rule is 
to be enforced, and has appointed deputies to see it executed. They 
have. commenced to-day and it is a great blow to these people. The 
Catholics are delighted, but their pleasure is somewhat damped to see 
that they are removing the Catholics from the country magistracy.— 
London, 7th April 1565. 


294, The Same to the Same. 


T have not been able to discover the drift of the negotiations which 
are going on between this Queen and the king of France not- 
withstanding all possible efforts. 

T was with the Queen on the 11th instant conversing on a variety 
of subjects for a long while. I told her I had said to the French 
Ambassador that the gifts his Queen was sending to her were such. 
along time coming, and had been made.so much of that he and 
I might go out to receive them. The Queen answered, “ You are 
“ quite right ; but if they do not come without your going out to 
« peceive them I know I shall never see them.” I drew her into 
conversation about bygone events in this country against the 
French and the victories that had been’ gained by her predecessors, 
of the writings about their ancient enmity and of their traditional. 
distrust of one another, and cited to her a proverb which is very 
commonly used in their histories here both Latin and English, which 
says, “ When the Ethiopian is white the French will love the English.” 
She seemed pleased that I should know this, and said, “I ought to 
© gend that proverb to the queen of France when she sends her cumels, 
« but if I do it must be in your name.” I said that this reply might 
be kept back till Lausac came as it would not do to receive the bringers. 
of presents with such words—they might be reserved for the man whe. 
came to talk. She answered,“ I do not know for certain whether 
« he will come; but what should you think if one of these days you 
« were.to find yourself attached to a queen of France?” “I have 
“ ample reason to be attached to one now,” I said, “ seeing that the 
“ queen of France is mother of my own Queen.” “ I do not mean 
“an that way,” she said, “but suppose it was I?” “Ah, I have 
« mot decided how I should take it 1 your Majesty's case,” I said. 
She then continued, “ The country-is a good one if it had a master. 
“ But tell me what do you think will come of the Bayonne interview ? ” 
« Your Majesty must know better than I for you can see both hands of 
“ the game. That of the King my master I have already shown your 
« Majesty by his desire, and as for the French gams, with all this 
« coming and going of eowriers one after the other it is to be supposed 
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“ that your Majesty will be well posted in it.” “I do not know of 
“ any other couriers except the Ambassador's seeretary. “Well, I 
“ know of the rest, although they did not come to me,” said I. “ You 
“ Spaniards are sometimes very jealous—at least they suy the common. 
“ people are, and why not their betters too?” said the Queen. 
“ Because,” I replied, “they have the conviction that no one will 
“ presume to offend them, and can hold their own.” “ And they do 
quite rightly,” she answered. The conversation twrned to other 
subjects, and I could get no further in this. She is artful, and wished 
to appear reserved und give the idea that there was no matter of 
importance afoot. 

She expresses great gratitude for the good reception given by 
orders of the duohess of Parma to the English deputies in Flanders,* 
and asked me to write as much to your Majesty. She is right, as 
I hear they have been received most carefully, and with every 
demonstration of love and goodwill by special order of the Duchess. 
It is giving great satisfuction here. God grant they muy acknowledge 
their obligation. They alone will be to blame if they do not, as 
every wttempt is made to conciliate them. 


The Queen asked me after your Majesty’s health, and very 
particularly after that of his Highness. I told her your Majesty 
would go with the Queen as fur as Burgos, whence her Majesty would 
proceed to Fuenterabia, whilst your Mujesty visited some other 
frontiers of your kingdom. I said that for the greater ease of the 
Queen the Spanish ladies would remain in Madrid, and only 
French ladies would accompany her. « That,” she said, « is certainly 
a wise decision of the King for many weighty reasons.” 


They say this Queen still wishes to have a meeting with the queen 
of Scotland, but they do not think the latter will agree to it. 


Lady Margaret's son had leave to stay im Scotland three months, 
and unth a great deal of difficulty this Queen has given him license 
Jor three more. He has been very well received there. 


They are still talking here of the coming of your Majesty to 
Flanders, and I think the French ave those who express themselves 
most certain ubout it in order to arouse distrust in these people in 
case they should be considering any new league ov co federation. 
Lam told that the ships-curgenters and caulkers are ordered secretly 
to hold themselves in readiness so that in case of need the Queen's 
ships might be shortly in trim to put to sea. They will begin at 
once to prepare some, namely, 30 ships and one galley, of which 
27 ure in this river and three and the galley ure moored at 
Portsmouth, They suy they are very choice ships, and well adapted 
for war, I have seen some of then and those who praise them wre 
right. Iam advised that this preparation is made out of distrust 








* The English Commissioners to Bruges for the settlement of the pending questions 
respecting trade between the States andEngland were Anthony Browne, Viscount Montague, 
Dr. Wotton, and Dr. Haddon, master of requests. They arrived at Brnges on the 24th 
March 1565, a temporary treaty for free intercourse between the countries having been 
agreed to during the negotiations. The Conference lingered with adjournments and 
resumptions for a long period, the temporary treaty remaining in foree the while. 
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of the queen of Scotland who they think is offended at the further 
prorogation of Parliament as touching the question of the succession. 
Lethington is expected here before Easter, and they fear his errand 
will not be w pleasant one for them. A courier has just arrived 
from there bringing letters saying that the son of Lady Margaret 
Lennox has been ill of small-pox. T am given to understand by 
a person of importance that the business now under discussion 
between this Queen and France i3 not of any weight or moment, 
and he assures me of this most positively. He says that in several 
other negotiations that have been commenced in the past the French 
have been treated very offhandedly, and the position of the two Queens 
tends to this. Nevertheless I am uneasy about it. They tell me that 
Secretary Cecil advises the Queen to entrust the business she has 
with your Majesty to Prior de Gelley for the present or until she 
sends some person of her own. It is uncertain whether she will do 
it. The duke of Norfolk is expected here before Easter. The 
preachers to the Queen have greatly modified their sermons, and 
their example is followed elsewhere simce the scene which I described 
to your Majesty on « former accasion. The Catholics thank me for 
it, and the heretics blame me, which would be all the same to me if 
any good effect were to result. 

Every day I receive fresh advice of the growth of the number of 
the Catholics, and since your Majesty left the country the increase of 
those who have submitted is incalculable. The disorder and 
irregularity of these ministers have done us much good, and also 
the books which ave constantly sent from Louvain. They are 
published in English, in order that the people may be able to read 
them. In this city itself, which was the worse place of all, there are 
now many godly men, and Mass is nvuch celebrated in secret, and 
muuny people confess and communicate most devoutly, which is quite 
common in other parts of the country. It is a great comfort to see 
and hear this. The vest must be left to God and your Majesty. The 
Queen is unxious to know whether the Emperor has performed the 
funeral exequies of his late father, and has asked me the question — 
London, 14th April 1565. 


295. The Samm to the Same. 


The duke of Norfolk entered London on the 17th instant with a 
worthy company. As he is a Councillor he is lodged in the palace: 
They say the object of his coming is to be here when the Order of 
St. Michael arrives for him and the earl of Leicester which ia 
expected ; others assert that his visit is in order to be present at the 
feast of the Garter which is shortly to take place, and that other 
principal nobles ure expected for the same reason. I sent to visit 
him and he appeared much gratified, and sent word that he would 
come and see me. Lethington, the secretary of the queen of Scotland, 
avrvived here three or four days since,and I sent also to visit 
him. He returned word that he*had not yet seen the Queen, but 
as soon as he had done so and visited the French Ambassador 
(which he could not avoid doing as he owed him a visit) he would 


come und see me publicly and afterwards secretly, as he has some- 
thing to communicate. 
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Lady Margaret sent to tell me of the coming of the Secretary and 
that her son was well again, and asked me, if Thad an opportunity 
of speaking to him on the subject, to tell Lethingtun that your 
Majesty desired to Javour her, as she believed a would help 
considerably in her son’s business. She thinks very possibly he may 
marry the Queen (of Scotland) who Lady Margaret assures me rests 
her claim to this country more on the support of your Majesty than 
on anything else especially as the Queen-Mother of France 1s very 
much against her, I will try to. keep this matter in hand showing 
sympathy, as I have done, and will take up a@ switable position 
until I receive orders from your Majesty im case the Archduke’s 
affair should not be persevered in. As I have said on many 
occasions, it should be borne in mind that in addition to the Queen 
of Scotland's great claims to this kingdom she certainly has here a 
very strong party, and it is highly desirable in many respects that 
she should be reckoned with in the consideration of affairs here 


Sor the success of trade between Spain and the Netherlands and for 
other interests of the States; but, besides this, these people are 
beginning. to navigate largely and. may hinder us greatly in the 
Indies, upon which they look greedily, wnless they are prevented in 
some way from going to those parts, 

In two purts of this country « few gentlemen have prepared a 
letter in the name of the Catholics of Englund who are now at 
Louvain asking the Catholics here to remember them in their prayers 
and to hold firm; and they hoped that a remedy would soon come as 
help was expected from many quarters and especially from your 
Majesty. With this fabrication they communicated with the Catholics 
and gawe them rosaries and some images of owr Lady, obtaining 
from them, as I*am told, large swms of money for the succour of 
those at Louvain; and then the inventors of the scheme themselves told 
the whole story to the Council, giving the names of all the Catholics 
with whom they had communicated. The members of the Council 
have expressed displeasure at what has been done and have had the 
authors crrested secretly although they «also think of proceeding 
against the Catholics who were thus cheated. This business has not 
yet been made public, but as soon as it is openly known I will take 
such steps as the circumstances may demand. The Queen performed 
the customary ceremony on holy Thursday. They tell me she did so 
with great dignity and devotion, dressed in. black as usual and with 


persons who witnessed it and of others who would not attend the 
ceremony, but to the joy of others. The previous Friday the Queen’s 
high almoner preached to her on the teat, “ Hoc est corpus meum 
“ quod pro vobis tradetuy” which he repeated many times and said, 
“ the same as was crucified for you, and ds such you must accept it 
“ and believe it to be.” “One of the listeners cried out, “I do believe 
“ it, and he who doth not should be forthwith burnt.” The Bishop did 
not enter into other questions or disputes on religious points as they 
usually do.—London, 21st April 1565. 
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26 April. 296. The Same to the SAME. 


On the 24th I had audience of the Queen to discuss the Flemish 
affairs now being dealt with im the Bruges conference. She asked 
me whether I had any news that the interview between the queens of 
Spain and France was to be abandoned. I told her that I heard 
quite the contrary. She said, “I have been informed that such was 
« the case although no doubt incorrectly, in consequence of the queen of 
« Spain being pregnant, which would be a new subject of rejoicing 
« for the King my brother, us he only has one-son. If, however, the 
«interview is to take place as you say, I should be glad to know in 
« order to send and visit the Queen.” I suid I would communicate 
what I heard. 


She is always giving me hints about her marriage with the king 
of France. I said I had been informed by the French Ambassador 
that the Secretary would be back again here some time this month, 
and I remarked, “ Everyone knows his own business best, but your 
“ Majesty should.keep a bright look out on the people with whom you | 
“ are dealing.” “You may rest assured they will not cheat me,” 
said she. “I hope not sincerely, your ‘Majesty; and that this 
secret will.end well.” “I have not revealed it lo you, because the 
« Ambassador enjoined secrecy, and- we monarchs are obliged to 
« observe it,” she replied. ; 

' Lady Margaret sent word to me that she had gone to the Queen's 
chamber'and that her Majesty refused to speak to her, and afterwards 
sent an order that she was not to leave her apartments, giving her to 
understand that she was to consider herself a prisoner, as she had 
received letters from a foreign Prince without her permission, and 
without conveying the contents to her. Lady Margaret answered 
that it was true she had received a letter from the queen of Scotland 
by her Secretary, and had gone to the Queen's chamber for the 
purpose of showing it to her Majesty who had refused to speak to 
her, and consequently it was not her (Margaret's) fault. An answer 
cume from the Queen to the effect that alihough she was detained in 
her apartments, there was no intention of preventing her friends 
from visiting her, as is usually done here im cases where persons , 
are placed under arrest. Lady Margaret also advised me that the 
negotiutions for the marriage of her son with the queen of Scotland 
were progressing favourably, and asked me in case Lethington said 
anything about tt to me to asswre him that your Magesty was 
favourable to it as they were, and always had been so faithful to 
your Majesty. 

On the same day that I had audience of the Queen I spoke with 
Lethington at the French Ambassador's, having gone thither from 
the palace. On leaving there Lethington went with me to my house, 
which lay in his road, and said he had something to tell me as he 
had hinted before, and promised to come to my house the next day 
for an interview. He talked of this Queen on our way home, and © 
said she was trying to get all the marriageable Princes to propose to 
her, and he therefore thought that at her instance they were discussing 
her marriage with the king of France, as he also said they were 
treating with the Archduke Charles: I told him JI. did not believe 
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there were amy negotiations going on with regard to the latter, as 
f knew nothing of such negotiations, and af they were really taking 
place I could not fail to be informed, seeing your Majesty's affection 
Jor the Archduke and your desire to promote his interests. He said, 
“ I understand that this Queen is arranging something in France. 
“ I do not know whether it is some close alliance or only a feint to 
“arouse suspicion and get better terms im Flanders.” “ But,’ I 
replied,“ it might be rather to arouse suspicion on the part of your 
“ Queen if it be true that she is not on good terms with the Queen- 
“ Mother.” -“ Yes,” he said, “and I am surprised at it, for when 
“my Queen was in France she could not do too much for the 
“ Queen-Mother, and put her own friends and relatives quite in the 
“ background for her, and yet in return for all this she has done 
“ her much harm. I did not dare to visit you before I had been to 
“ see the (French) Ambassador in order not to awaken distrust, but 
“Lust do 80 to-morrow.” He came at the hour appointed, and 
after giving me his credentials spoke to me on his Queen’s behalf, 
saying how great was the desire she had always had, even in France, 
to be guided by your Majesty's will and place nae in your hands, 
He had treated of this with the bishop of Aquila, who knew the 
extent of the party his Queen had in this country, and had discussed 
with him the project of his Queen’s marriage ‘with’ his Highness 
towards which her Majesty had shown herself favourable. She had 
awanted your Majesty's resolution on this point for over two years, 
and as so long a delay had taken pluce, und it might be feared that 
your Majesty had other plans in view, the pressure of her subjects, 
her own age, and the inconvenience of @ young Queen remaining 
unmarried, had caused her to listen to certain proposals and 
conversations with the son of the earl of Lennox and Lady Margaret. 
Besides being related to her on both his father’s and his mother’s 
side he was-not a. foreigner, which is the principal condition made 
by this Queen and the quéen of Scotland’s ‘own subjects. She had 
done her best to satisfy this Queen in this; having in view the 
succession to the English crown, but nevertheless she was quite free to 
do as she liked and had plaved the matter before hev Council for 
their satisfaction. If, however, I gave her any hope of the negotia- 
tions with his Hi. ighness’ proceeding, her own wishes and intentions 
on the subject were wnchanged, and she begged me to tell her what I 
knew about tt, as she had been informed by Cardinal de Granvelle 
that I had orders from your Majesty. I answered that your Majesty 
had always heard such Jlattering accounts of her great virtues that 
you held her in all love and esteem, and was glad when the subject 
of a-wnion with the Prince was first broached, but that ‘having heard 
that Cardinal Lorraine had treated with the Emperor dbout the Arch- 
duke and hail shown him letters from the Queen saying that she left her 
marriage entirely in his hands und those of her mother (2) preferring 
rather to fail iw his way than succeed im her own ; and the business 
hawing gone 80 far as thé fixing of the allowance to be made by the 
Fimperor for the Archduke's maintenance and. the solicitation of your 
Majesty's approval of the match, your Majesty had been constrained to 
signify such approval rather than offend the Emperor and the King 
ee ae + ee ee i = Pres ail Be es 6s of 
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to you as those of his Highness. I followed in this and inall else the 
instructions I had received from your Majesty urging the Archduke’s 
business to the full extent of my power. Although Lethington did 
not refer to this point he went on to say that what had happened. 
was that as soon as the King of France, his Queen's husband, had 
died the Queen-Mother had conceived a great suspicion of the 
marriage of his Highness, having regard to the Scotch Queen's 
claims to this crown, and had summoned the Duke de Guise and 
the Cardinal and had begged them most wrgently not to consent to 
uny such marriage seeing the danger and inconvenience that anight 
result to France therefrom if to your Majesty's power were added 
that of these two kingdoms. They promised as the Queen-Mother 
desired and thought more of the benefit of France than the interests 
of their niece. When the Queen left France the Duke told her he 
would not advise her respecting her marriage as he could not give 
her the counsel that was best for her, but that she herself should look 
where her best interests were. Whilst Lethington himself was in 
this country he received advice that Lorraine had an interview with 
the Emperor at Innspruck to discuss this match without the know- 
ledge of the Queen and he (Lethington) had sent of in furious haste 
to the Cardinal begging him not to negotiate the marriage as the 
Scotch people would not consent to it and it would eause confusion. 
He also said that the Cardinal was taking this step without havi 
consulted the Queen as he (Lethington) was well acquainted wit 
her views and was convinced that it was unsuitable that she should 
marry a foreign Prince wnless he was powerful enough to hold hia 
own, He sent a. copy of this letter to his mistress to put her on her 
guard, but the Cardinal had nevertheless persevered in his action, 
and had written to the Queen who thought that as the Archduke was 
a son und relative of such powerful monarchs she could not refuse 
him hastily, but in’ a respectful way said that ske would lay the 
matter before her subjects, and in the meanwhile could learn what 
the Emperor was govng to do for his son ; the idea being to drop 
the business politely on one or other of these points. He always 
anderstood that the Cardinal’s object was to prevent the match with 
the Prince, knowing at the same time that the marriage he was advoca- 
ting would never be carried through as the Archduke had not the 
wealth necessary for the purpose and the Emperor was not near 
enough to be able to forward the designs and objects which would 
lead the Queen to introduce a foreign husband im her house 
against the will of her people, which, indeed, would be hopeless 
unless your Majesty took the whole matter in hand and did it 
yourself, as this wnele had done for his niece. “I have no 
“ doubt,” I said, “that all this happened as you say, but the 
end of the business has been that my master the King will not 
“ comply with the respect due to his uncle the Hmperor and his 
« friendship with the King of the Romans or with the love he bears 
to the Archduke, and will be prevented from displaying that regard 
« and consideration due to his relatives. This has been the cause of 
« the failure to send a reply, and not any want of the affection and 
« attachment which the King feels towards your mistress, With 
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since the Queen has to marry a native it appears the most suitable 
‘match that can be found both on account of the promise displayed 
by the Lord Darnley himself and on account of his parents, for 
whom, and particularly for Lady Margaret, my master has an 
especial regard.” I impressed this upon him both to lead him 
away from the subject of the Prince and because I knew he would 
communicate this to Margaret, and I wished to continue the course 
I had adopted of trying to keep them in good humour in view of 
eventualities, He said, “It would certainly seem that, if my 
“ Queen could not marry a Prince powerful enough to enswre her 
against the dangers of marrying « foreigner this is the best 
mutch for her, but it may have a great objection if this Queen 
does not take it well, as she shows signs of not doing, She might 
im such case take the side of Catharine, ond if she were to declare 
her the successor to the crown it would be necessary for my 
Queen to use force to eject her if this Queen were to die, especially 
if the Protestant side is appealed to for support by the Queen of 
Lingland ; or if she were to enter into a new and close confedera- 
tion with France, or if, again, the French moved by greed for this 
country were to carry out in earnest that which they seem to be 
treating as a joke, namely, the marriage of their King with his 
Queen. All this would cause grave evil, but could be remedied by 
his Majesty the King taking my Queen and her affairs under his 
protection in the asswrance that at all times and in every matter 
they shall be considered as his own. In this way with perfect ease 
great effects might be produced, but such an urrangement would 
have to be treated with the utmost secrecy and kept quiet till the 
opportune moment. There is no doubt whatever that the majority 
of the gentry and common people are attached to my Queen, and. 
LT can affirm positively that she will follow in every reapect the 
wishes of your master. To send an Ambassador to treat of this 
would cause suspicion, and the Queen therefore begs you to inform 
the King of her desires so that his Majesty may send you powers 
and full instructions, and we can then treat with all the speed and 
secrecy that the cuse requires. The Queen would. do the sume, but 
af it were thought that the matter could be dealt with better by the 
King’s Ambassador in Paris (he being nearest to Spain) it could 
be done very well in that way because the queen of Scotland's 
Ambassador there is « prelate, and a person of great virtue and 
ability.* Above all I wish you to understand that my Queen’s wish 
‘ and desire are what I have set forth.” He then again touched 
cautiously on the subject of his Highness, but I appeared not to 
understand him, and said I thought he had well understood the 
Mifficulties which presented themselves in Darnley’ affair, but that 
I had no instructions to treat or discuss anything beyond that 
which I had told him in explanation of the reason why your Majesty 
had delayed your reply, and to inform him how interested your 
Majesty was in the, Archduke and his affairs. I said 1 would 
communicate with your Majesty with all possible speed and tell you 
what had passed. “He begged me to let him know what I heard about 
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Throgmorton and this Frenchman (the Ambassador) have been 
mined up in it. I understand that Throgmorton has given the 
Frenchman wn English horse and a foreign one, as he was seeking 
them for the Queen-Mother to present to our Queen and could not 
get any such ashe wanted. There is no doubt Throgmorton’s voyage 
to Scotland is also with the object of forwarding this match as he is 
a great friend of Robert's, and whatever may have happened will be 
brought to light. Iwas praising lately to the Queen the ceremony 
she performed on Holy Thursday and the sermon of her Bishop- 
Almoner, and the devotion with which she made the crosses on the 
feet of the poor women and kissed them, as I informed your Majesty 
im a former letter, to which she answered, “Many people think we 
“are Purks or Moors here, whereas we only differ from other 
“ Catholics in things of small importance.” I sufi,“ And those 
“ things your Majesty will soon amend.” “And you will see it,” she 
replied. But one can only believe what one sees. The changes are 
not from day, to day but from hour to hour, and I was assured by 
a well-informed person yesterday that Cecil and the Chancellor 
would be removed before Easter, which appears ridiculous. 

I wrote to your Majesty lately that this Queen had given orders to 
pay what she owes in Antwerp, I now learn that she has not done 80, 
but that fresh money has been raised. 

The Conventicle of Spanish heretics here is on its last legs. A 
certain Gaspar Zapata who, 1 understand, was a secretary or 
servant of the duke of Alcald, a man of talent and good parts, 
awaited here some scewrity or assurance from the Holy Office in 
order to retwrn to Spain, I have managed to get him away with 
his wife and family, and he has gone to Flanders with a safe- 
conduct from the duchess of Parma pending the arrival of the 
assurance from Spain, and this has been done so neatly that I am 
very well satisfied. His wife wrged kim to go, and Tam informed 
that he could never prevail wpon her to join in. the services of these 
people. The man had been with the Admiral and Condé in the 
last war and married there (i.e. in France) with a Spanish woman, 
@ native of Zaragoza, who was with Madame de Vendome. I 
understand it to be to the interests of God and your Majesty that 
Spaniards who have gone astray in this way should be brought to 
submit again. It is even important for the national honour, for 
they make much of an heretical Spaniard. everywhere in order to 
pit him against( .. . . . *) who are not heretics. This man 
was held in high esteem, and if affairs are managed skilfully I 
hope that his example will be followed by the submission of the 
greater number of them, because such are the evil doings of these 
heretics, that more of them (the Spaniards) are held by fear than 
ignorance of the truth. The Duke of Alcald has lent great assistance 
in this business, writing me valuable advice, which I showed Zapata, 
but I ascribe the primcipal part to the goodness of God in aiding 
the man’s own’ goog will and talent to see the truth. As 1 am 
closing this, Lady Margaret sends to say that she considers her son’s 
affair an accomplished fact that admits of no doubt. 





* Undecipherable. 
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Lethington has been seeking an interview with this Queen's 
Council, but they have refused to meet to hear him. They say 
Throgmorton is not going at present to Scotland. From one hour 
to another here nothing 1s sure—London, 26th April 1565. 


997. The SAME to the SaME. 


On the 27th I received a letter from M. le Chantonnay, dated 
31st March, in which is the following paragraph :— 

“The Emperor has informed me that he intends to return the 
collar of the English order worn by the late Emperor to the Queen 
by a gentleman in his treasury, named Sweikowitz who, I am 
told, will start at once, and 1s instructed to discover adroitly 
whether the Queen intends to marry, and if she has any 
idea of the Arciduke Charles, about whom negotiations were 
formerly commenced. My own opinion is that this is the last 
thing she is thinking of. Your Lordship will recollect that the 
King instructed me to assure the Emperor that he would willingly 
do everything in his power to promote the match im Scotland, and 
his Majesty must not think that the Emperor has an eye on England 
as well. I thought that either one or the other of these matches would 
serve to forward the interests of his brother. Your Lordship will 
understand what is best to be done in the public and private welfare . 
of his Majesty's patrimonial dominions.” . 

I was very anwious to have instructions as to what would be the 
most fitting cowrse to adopt in the important question involved in 
Chantonnay’s last remark, especially as, af the marriage of this 
Queen and the Archduke is to take place at all, the present condition 
of Scotch affairs offers the opportunity, and I have therefore used all 
speed in my former letters to let your Majesty know all that was 
going on, so as to get some enlightenment to guide me im my 
proceedings. The Business is now ripe for treatment as on the 
same day as I received Chantonnay’s letter I received another from 
Bandera the Flemish Secretary of State, dated 22nd instant, in 
which he advises me that Adam Swetkowitz, Baron of Miterburg, 
had arrived at Brussels on his way to England to return to the Queen 
the insignias of the Order of the Garter that had been worn by 
the late Emperor. 


It is to be expected that he will wish to know what opinions have 
heen formed respecting the marriage, and although, as I have advised, 
the subject of it has recently been revived. here, I do not look upon tt 
as easy to bring about, and am inclined to believe that the Queen 
will not marry. I will nevertheless endeavour to convince this 
gentleman when he comes of your Majesty's great affection and 
‘interest in all that concerns the Emperor and his brothers, and if 
T understand that the Queen does not mean to marry, I will take 
such steps as may be filting to show the Archduke that nothing has 
been wanting on my part. Tf, on the contrary, the marriage looks 
as if it could be settled, I will try a8 adroitly as possible im view of 
the circumstances to delay it ; but if the thing is done suddenly, as 
thie Queen has told me she wishes to marry, I will show great 
satisfaction and pleasure im your Majesty’s name, and will lodge 
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and entertain the envoy, so as to have the threads of the business in 
my hands until I receive your Majesty's commands. 

I have given a detailed account of all that passed with Lethington 
to Cardinal de Granvelle and of the help given to the Archduke’s 
match, and I advise the substance of it also to his brother to convey 
to the Emperor, telling him at the same time that I had not sent 
these particulars before, because until his arrival there I had no 
means of conveying any important news to his Majesty with the 
necessary secrecy. Having written thus far I have received a visit 
from Lethington, who tells me that important communications have 
passed between him and the Queen respecting his mistress’ marriage. 
He demands some clear declaration respecting the succession, as this 
Queen has promised his mistress so many times, and the Queen 
replies that she will make such declaration if the Queen of Scotland 
will marry to her satisfaction, and this is the present state of the 
affair. The Queen tells him that she is going to send Throgmorton, 
but day after day goes by and he does not depart. The Queen asks 
Lethington whether the match with Lord Darnley is carried through, 
to which he replies that he has no instructions to make any 
communication on that subject and that he knows no more than he 
says, Lady Margaret looks wpon the business as done, and has 
sent word tome that she has now no doubt. During the last 24 
hours the Queen has sent secret orders that no one is to be allowed 
to pass the Scotch frontier without being searched to see whether he 
bears letters, and Lethington says that they will not despatch him 
until after Throgmorton has gone. He has again begged me very 
urgently to carry out what he requested before in the matter of 
writing to your Majesty on his Queen’s behulf, as she was resolved 
to remain for ever under your Majesty's protection and control. 
So far as I can gather from conversation and observation, I believe 
this marriage with Darnley must already have been effected. The 
French Ambassador's secretary returned yesterday, and the Scoteman 
(Lethington) tells me that. he believes they are pressing this Queen 
for a decision about her marriage with the French King, as of she 
will not resolve to accept him, he will have other matters to deal 
with in the interviews (with the queen of Spain), and the King 
wishes to be free before the interviews take place. I have not learnt 
anything else about this, only that the Ambassador has an audience 
this afternoon. 

I asked Lethington if he had spoken to the Queen respecting the 
imprisonment of Lady Margaret, and he told me he had done 80, and 
belteved they would release her from her confinement to her rooms 
to-day to the extent of allowing her to go all over the palace so long 
as she did not see the Queen. He tells me he has possession of a 
copy of the book written in the interests of Catharine in the matter 
of the succession, and that it mainly consists of two points, first, 


_ a8 to whether King Henry's will was valid or not, as in it this 


Catharine is appointed amongst othere as his successor; and 
secondly, the question of the Scotch Queen being an alien. As far 
as I can understand the decision they will arrive at in the present 
matter ts to send Throgmorton to hinder the marriage if he can, 
either stopping it entirely or delaying it on the preteat that this 
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these affairs as his Queen was so attached to your Majesty, and 
he would do the sume. He asked me whether I had seen the book 
about the succession in favour of Catharine.* I answered No, 
although I desired to do so. “ Well,” he said, “ it has been promised 
“ to me in two days, and I will show it to you. Ihave not been able 
“ to get it from the Queen or Leicester although I have tried, thinking 
«“ that they might desire to have it answered, and have asswred. them 
“ it should not leave my possession, as they are so jealous of any talk - 
about the marriage of the queen of Scots with a foreigner.” I 
replied, “ You should not try to banish that fear if you are to carry 
“ Darnley’s affair through as it will help you.” “ Yes,” he said, “ that 
“ds certainly true, but it cannot be done now as they know the 
“ prince of Spuin is promised to the daughter of the Emperor, and 
“ the king of France is out of the question, sceing the enmity between 
my Queen and the Queen-Mother, and the opposition which would 
“ be offered by the Constable and his faction to spite the Guises. 
“ As for the Archduke they are approaching him from various 
“ quarters to give him to understand that this Queen would listen 
“ to his swit.” With this the conversation ended. 


L have heard from other persons that this marriage (i.e. of Mary 
and Darnley) has actually taken place, and amongst others a man 
who had been told by @ servant of Lady Margaret that he had been 
to Scotland to sign a deed on this subject as witness, but I think 
that it must only have been what the Ambassador (Lethington) told 
me, which agrees with Lady Margaret's advice to me. If there were 
any more than that done I do not think he would deny it, but 
would be glad your Majesty should know it. 


As far as I can learn this Queen is greatly incensed about the 
affair, as she thinks the queen of Scotland’s party in this country 
wil be strengthened greatly by it, and there is a suspicion that the 
match has been arranged with the concurrence of some of the great 
people here. I do not know this for a fact but am told so. 


Altogether the matter seems un important one, and. if this Queen is 
displeased with it some movement and dissension may arise. 

Tam advised that this Queen is endeavouring to get Darnley to 
return, and has even written to him herself, hinting that she will 
marry him if he will come back. I do not think, however that he 
will loose his hold as everyone knows, and they above all how easy it 
is to lie and cheat im this country. Iam told also that Throgmorton 
is to go to Scotland for the purpose of trying to stop the marriage 
which will however somewhat console the Catholics as they had quite 
lost hope of his Highness’ marriage wpon which they had set their 
hearts. They thought that would remedy all evils, but as this 
gentleman (Darnley) and his parents are held in esteem by them 
they see in the marriage some glimmer of hope. 


This Queen was again pressing the idea of the marriage of Lord 
Robert with the Queen of Scotland, and it is possible that the secret 
degotiations with France were that the Queen-Mother and the Guises 
should help this match forward. This is the more probable as 


“ 





* John Hale’s book. See note on page 365. 
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Queen wishes to have the question of the succession considered, and 
if the queen of Scotland’s rights are proved they will be recognised 
on condition that she marries to this Queen's satisfaction, and to 
ask the Scotch Queen to send people here to represent her, She will 
no doubt do so, but it will ull end in nothing. ° 

The Admiral was away, and they have swmmoned him hither. 
He arrived last night, and with him some of those whom these 
people consider their best sea-captains. It is to be presumed that 
they intend to make some demonstration to frighten the Scotch 
Queen. 

This Queen went hunting yesterday, and the earl of Leicester's 
horse fell with him, hurting his leg. The Queen went to visit him 
yesterday. I sent to ask after him this morning, and to tell him 
that I had received news that the Emperor's envoy, bringing back 
the insignias of the Garter had arrived in Flandera and would 
shortly be here. He sent a reply that he was very glad, as the visit 
would give rsse toa firin friendship between this country and the 
Emperor.—-London, 28th April 1565. 


298. The Same to the Same. 

The French Ambassador has been to see Lethington. I sent word 
to him that I wished to go to his house, but thought better to give him 
notice first, as these people are so suspicious, and I did not wish to 
prejudice his negotiations. At the same time I communicated to 
him some news of smal. importance that he might trust me the more 
and let me know whut was going on. The neat day he came to my 
house and told me that the Queen had not yet made up her mind 
and that after deciding to send Throgmorton and he was actually 
on his way she had called him back on his (the Ambassador) saying 
that it would be better that he should see him first and come to an 
understanding, since he (the Ambassador) would thus be able the 
better to explain the matter to his King and get his support in the 
matter in hand. He said also that any difficulty-which presented 
itself in their conversation he would take note of and clear it up 
later, and asked that Cecil and Throgmorton should both be summoned 
to confer with him. This was done, and it was arranged that they 
and certain members of the Council should discuss with him 
Lethington’s demunds and the Queen’s intentions. The Scotch 
Queen contends that she can marry Lord Darnley with this Queen’s 
approval, as he is an Englishman, as she required that her husband 
should be if she was to be declared successor to the crown. She 
cluims that even if Parliament is not at present invited to declare 
the successor the Council can do so, and Parliament may confirm 
it. The Queen says she is willing to declare her the successor if she 
marries to her satisfaction. Lethington thinks that it would be 
best for nis Queen’s interests that the successor should not yet be 
declared, but that the matter should be stirred wp in order that the 
idea may spread in the country that it is being arranged, and he 
is quietly directing his efforts to this end. J told Lethington that 
as one of the persons the Queen had signified to his mistress to 
choose from had been Lord Darnley I did not- see what she had to 
complain of, and asked him why she had not pointed out exactly 
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what she wished his mistress todo. He said she had declared that 
her wish was that the Queen of Scotland should marry Leicester.. I 
warned him that Throgmorton was going to Scotland to endeavour 
to prevent the marriage with Darnley from taking place by means 
of certain persons in Scotland. I said this in order to see whether it 
alarmed him and to learn from him whether the wedding had taken 
place. He answered that he had nothing to fear in that respect, and 
he was certain nothing could be done now to prevent the match, 
which further confirms me in my opinion that it has taken place. 
Lethington asked me if I knew on what errand the Emperor's envoy 
was coming. I told him to bring back. the insignias of the Garter 
which his father had worn. I did not know, I said, whether he 
would discuss a marriage with the Queen, but it certainly seems to 
me an.opportunity that should not be missed if the matter has to be 
decided at all. The French business is being pushed on, but it is all 
smoke. With this he went. 

L thought well to take the opportunity of Leicester's accident to 
visit him in order to hear, if I could, something of these affuirs. I 
sent word to him that I was coming, and my messenger had to wait 
awhile as the Queen was with the Earl before dinner. When I 
went, later, I found Lethington there with him and very soon after- 
wards Cecil and Throgmorton came up. The three stood aside 
together and left me and Leicester alone. I said to him very 
secretly, “Iam so attached to you that, now I am with you L 
“ cannot refrain from saying that you are losing time over your 
“ business, and you will be sorry for having done so. At all events 
“ you can never complain that I have not advised you to the best of 
“my power and urged your suit with the Queen, as she has told you, 
“ and, although my love for you has been partly my motive still more 
“ has my action been prompted by the knowledge that my King’s 
“ affection for you also was great and that you were bound to him by 
“ ties which cannot be overstated.” He thereupon made his usual 
submissive protestations of his obligation to serve your Majesty, at 
too great alength for me to repeat, and returned to the subject, saying, 
“ The Queen will never decide to marry me, as she has made wp her 
“mine to wed some great Prince, or at all events no subject of 
“ her own, but there is no one abroad for her to marry except your 
“ Prince or the Archduke.” I did net reply about the Prince, but 
saad, “ L understand there was some discussion about the Archduke 
“ formerly, when his father was alive, and that no settlement was 
“ arrived at. I know nothing myself wpon the point, but I am 
“ sorry to see the Queen's time slipping away and you letting it go. 
“ It grieves me because of my great affection for you.” And then I 
commenced again to press upon him my private interest in the 
matter, At last he said, “ I understand that if you were to speak to 
“ the Queen about me now you would find the circwmstances more 
“ favourable than formerly, because thedelay in accepting my advances 
“ was, as I believe, principally caused by the Queen having been told 
“ that the Queen of Scotland was going to marry a powerful Prince, 
“ and this alarmed her, whereas now that this marriage with Lord 
“ Darnley has taken place, my business will be more easily arranged. 
« Ihave not hitherto cured to press her upon the point, although the 
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“ members of her Council have done so.” I said,“ Do you think then 
“ that this marriage of Darnley’s has taken place?” “ Yes, I do,” 
he said, “and it is so reported, I believe truly, although this 
“ secretary denies it. I think therefore that it isa good juncture 
“« for my business.” “ Well, leave itto me,” I said. I thought well to 
approach the matter and have the road thus prepared before the 
Emperor's envoy arrived, so that if he does not tell me what he is 
arranging I can still find out and proceed in the business, as I wrote 
to your Majesty on the 28th instant, pending further instructions. 

Lord Robert asked me what income the Archduke had, and I told 
him I did not know. “ How I wish his Majesty were in Flanders,” 
he said. “ Do you know anything of his coming?” I answered that 
I had heard no news and received no letters. I asked him whether 
it was certain that Throgmorton was going to Scotland. He said tt 
was so ordered. 


T have already written to your Majesty that I was told that 
someone was treating afresh with this Queen respecting her marriage 
with the Archduke. I received advice yesterday that there is no ~ 
doubt of such being the case, and that the discussion had been 
commenced from this side after the Emperor's death. They sent 
for this purpose an English pensioner of the Emperor's ostensibly to 
beg that his place might be continued to his son, and gave him orders 
to address himself to the gentleman,* who came here to negotiate 
about the Archduke. When the man brought his message back they 
wrote in the pensioners name. Those who have had the matter in 
hand for the Queen are Leicester, Cecil, and Throgmorton. The 
opinion of the man “they sent is that they have gone so far in the 
matter that they will have no excuse if it falls through. Throgmorton 
even told the man yesterday to come to my house and make friends 
with the envoy who is now coming from the Emperor, and let them 
know if he broaches the matter, so that they may see how best to 
commence operations, the Queen not wishing to make the first 
advance. At present the Archduke does not request the control 
of the government or the management of affairs, leaving that until 
he is married, when he can do 80 with greater effect. I have always 
been suspicious of this negotiation since they tried it on me, and as 
I told them I could not interfere im it as it had already been dealt 
with and failed, they no doubt took the course I have mentioned and 
avoided me. I expect also that they took this course because they 
suspected that T should not negotiate without some firm assurance 
that the affair would be carried through, as I gave them to wnder- 
stand. This they will not give, and I have very grave doubt as to 
whether the negotiation is a serious one at all or simply a diversion. 
Lord Robert is more confident now, and the last time he saw me he 
said that he could not contemplate the Queen’s marriage with anyone 
else but himself without great repugnance. 

Throgmorton left for Scotland to-day to try and stop the marriage, 
but I understand he is too late. Lethington leaves to-morrow.— 
London, 5th May 1565. 
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1565, 
7 May. 299. The Same to the Same. 


F informed your Majesty that Throgmorton left here on the 5th 
instant with the intention of hi ing Lord Darnley’s marriage. 
He took a letter from this Queen to the queen of Scotland, asking her 
to marry the earl of Leicester, and promising her that she will at 
once declare her the successor to the crown. He also bears a letter 
signed by the members of the Council affirming the same. The earl 
of Arundel, however, did not sign it, as, when it was carried to 
him for the purpose at Nonsuch, three leagues from here, he said 
he had nothing to do with signing letters since he ceased to 
belong to the Council, when he was dismissed from his post of Lord 
Steward. 


On the 6th instant the Emperor's envoy arrived. He intends to 
learn the Queen’s intentions about marriage with the Archduke as 
Chantonnay wrote to me. As far as I can see he bears a good will 
to the business. I have told him to be wary not to discuss the 
matter wntil they commenced, as they are anvious for it and will 
Sind a way to approach it, and if not there is no reason to negotiate 
except with a favourable opportunity. He knows all about the new 
negotiations which were opened in. the way I wrote to your Majesty 
in my last letter, although he has not spoken out enterely on this 
head. I told him these people expected the same envoy who had 
come here before to treat of the business. He said the reason he had 
not come was because he was the servant of the Archduke, and it did 
not seem right that he should come on this business. He was not 
pleased with the idea of the marriage with the queen of Scotland, as 
one negotiation would spoil the other. 


Lethington, the Secretary of the queen of Scotland, left here this 
morning at ten o'clock as I am informed. The man who went from 
here to Germany to treat of the Archduke’s affair, whose name is 
Roger L’Estrange, has been here twice to-day with the Emperor's 
Ambassador, who has not yet told. me anything that has passed with 
him. 

Four days since there arrived in this city a Spaniard (a native 
of Granada I am told) accompanied by his wife and family. He 
embarked in Cadiz having escaped from the prison of the Inquisition 
at Granada, by which he had been condemned tu six years in the 
galleys for bigamy. He says that after he had served four years of 
hia sentence, the galleys of Don Juan de Mendoza in which he was 
were lost, and he started on a pilgrimage to Monserrat in gratitude 
Sor hia escape from the wreck. Thence he went to Granada where 
they arrested him again and condemned him to four years more in 
the galleys. He broke out of prison and took all the property he 
could get, and the first of the two wives, who accompanied him, and 
with her came to England. T have spoken to him, and he seems 
never to have had anything to do with heresy, the cause of his flight 
being simply to escape the galleys. He came to my house and still 
remains there, and I have enjoined him not to associate with or 
enter the house of any of the Spanish heretics here, and to try to 
give a good account of himself in this respect. He has promised to 
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in Granada and, he assures me, a well-known person of whom 
details are known in the Holy Office. 

I will try to discover the way he escaped and embarked, and how’ 
he obtained his property again, and will advise—London, 7th May 
1565, 


300. The Kine to Guzman DE Siva. . 

We have recently received seven letters from you, 7th, 14th, 21st, 
26th, 28th of April, and 5th and 7th May, and note from them the 
state of affairs there up to last date. 


I have been pleased to see’the full detail with which you report 
affairs to me, and the diligence you have displayed in keeping the 
Queen in the good disposition she appears to feel towards us, and it 
has also been a satisfaction for me to learn that she was gratified 
with the reception given to her representatives in Flanders. With 
regard to the negotiations they are carrying on with France and 
the comings and goings of the secretary of the French Ambassador, 
there is nothing more to say except to enjoin you to try to discover 
what is afoot, as there must be some means of obtaining the 
information. 


It has pleased me to learn of the increase in the number of 
Catholics in that country, and the advantage derived in this respect 
from the English books sent from Louvain, and, although I am sure 
you will miss no opportunity which offers of encouraging and 
strengthening the said Catholics by all such means and measures as 
will not scandalise the Queen or her friends, yet I again remind you 
to give to this your particular care and to employ in it all the 
prudence and adroitness the case requires. 


I note from your letters the cause of the visit of Secretary 
Lethington, and details of your interviews with him, with the 
information he gave you respecting the state of the match of the 
queen of Scotland with Lord Darnley son of Lady Margaret, and 
also the intelligence you obtained from Lady Margaret herself, and 
from the earl of Leicester to the effect that the marriage had taken 
place, Your news on this head has been very pleasing to me, and, 
on the presumption that the marriage of the Queen and Darnley 
has really gone so far, the bridegroom and his parents being good 
Catholies and our affectionate servitors; and, considering the Queen’s 
good claims to the crown of England, to which Darnley also pretends, 
we have arrived at the conclusion that the marriage is one that 
is favourable to our interests and should be forwarded and supported 
to the full extent of our power. We have thought well to assure 
the queen of Scotland and Lord Darnley’s party—which we believe 
is a Jarge one in the country—that this is our will and determina- 
tion, and that if they will govern themselves by our advice and 
not be precipitate, but patiently await a favourable juncture, when 
any attempt to upset their plans- would be fruitless, I will then 
assist and aid them in the aim they have in view. I have instructed 
the duke of Alba to address himself to this effect to the Scotch 
Ambassador resident in the court of France, but I think well to 


advise You of it also in order that you may know my views and 
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keep them quite secret from the queen of England and her friends, 
seeing the great danger which would result to the business itself 
and all other of our affairs if it became known. 

You may, however, convey to Lady Margaret Lennox the sympathy 
and goodwill I bear towards her son, and the successful accomplish- 
ment of the project, in order that they may be satisfied and may 
know that they can depend upon me in matters concerning this 
business, and so be able to entertain and encourage the Catholics 
and their party in England. If Lethington or any other confidant 
of the queen of Scotland addresses you on the subject in her name, 
you may reply in conformity with the course indicated above, assuring 


- them positively of our help and favour if they will allow themselves 


to be guided and controlled by our advice. We are thoroughly 
versed in affairs there, and will in all cases give our opinion with 
the sincerest desire to forward successfully the objects tending’ to 
their welfare. They must, however, be very careful how they 
proceed, as it is to be feared that as they have married without the 
consent of that Queen, she will do all she can to upset their 
pretentions and harm them in every way. One of the worst blows 
she could strike at them would be to appoint another successor to 
the crown in the coming Parliament, such for instance as Lady 
Catharine Grey, who married the son of the duke of Somerset, 
which would be done with the connivance of Cecil, who was a 
retainer of the Duke, and some other heretics who desire this. Or 
the succession might be declared in favour of the earl of Huntingdon, 
who. is married to a sister of Lord Robert, for which reason the 
Queen might incline to this candidature and oppose that of Lady 
Catharine and her husband; the dukes of Somerset and N orthumber- 
land (Robert’s father) having been open enemies. This would be a 
very disagreeable solution, as the earl of Huntingdon is a declared 
heretic, and would have the support of the heretical party, especially 
of Throgmorton, a close friend of Robert and an enemy to Cecil. 
Some claim is put forward by Lord and Lady Lestrange, although I 
am given to understand their party is much reduced in consequence 
of the poor esteem in which they are held. Perhaps, however, the 
Queen might exercise the power and liberty she possesses and 
appoint some one of whom we have not thought here, and you 
must direct all your energy, care, and thought to prevent the 
appointment, either in the coming Parliament or in any other way, 
of any successor other than the queen of Scotland and Lord Darnley. 
You will keep in good intelligence with their party in England and 
with the Catholics there, which is the same thing, and try by all 
means to animate and encourage them to carry the business into 
effect, and promising them what I have already said. All this, 
however, must be done so dexterously and adroitly, that it shall not 
become public or reach the ears of the Queen, or the evil results I 
have pointed out will ensue. Finally, you will direct your earnest 
endeavours by all means in your power, to the end that the Queen 
shall not declare ay successor at all if she will not appoint the 
queen of Scotland and Lord Darnley, and no doubt this end may 
easily be accomplished, as her own tendency has always been against 
the appointment of a successor. 
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If it appears to you that there isa danger of the Queen appointing 
another successor, the most prudent course will be for the queen of 
Scotland not to press the Queen to appoint her, but leave the question 
of declaration of a successor in suspense for the present, because 
failing the Queen (Elizabeth) there is no doubt that people would 
all flock to the queen of Scotland and Lord Darnley, and this must 
be the object to which all energy must be directed. You will make 
Lady Margaret understand this, and that not only shall I be glad 
for her son to be king of Scotland and will help him thereto, but 
also to be king of England if this marriage is carried through. 


T note your remarks about the arrival there of an Ambassador of 
the Emperor, my brother, with instructions to negotiate for the 
marriage of the Queen with the Archduke Charles my cousin, and 
although the Emperor has not written anything to me or asked my 
aid in the matter, still on aceount of my affection for him and because 
on a former occasion I intervened in his favour, I should be glad if 
the negotiations were to succeed, as the result would be beneficial to 
all of us. You will therefore do your best to bring the affair to a 
happy conclusion if it is discussed, although I look,upon it more in 
the light of a diversion than anything else, seeing that neither the 
Queen nor her people really desire it, and that the religious and 
other differences are so great. 

If this matter of the Archduke’s is not opened or falls through, 
it will be well for you on my behalf to tender your sympathy to 
Lord Robert, as you say you have done,and promise him my support 
and favour towards the accomplishment of his marriage with the 
Queen. You will in fact doin this as you see advisable under the 
circumstances, and in accordance with what Robert thinks will be 
the best way to help him to this end, always leading and keeping 
him in the good disposition towards me and my affairs which you 
observe in him at present. You will please me by doing this and 
will advise me minutely and in detail of all that passes in these 
affairs. 

I have received your statement of the various claimants to the 
succession, etc., and thank you. 


Iam pleased to hear that Gaspar Zapata has submitted, and that 
Moreno of Granada does not mix with heretics. I have ordered a 
copy to be sent to the Grand Inquisitor, who will write to you on 
the subject—Madrid, 6th June 1565. 


801. Document headed, SummARY of Lerrers from London. 


That the Queen of England and her Council are much troubled 
and perplexed for four principal reasons, viz. : 

Firstly, by the marriage of the queen of Scots with the English 
Lord Darnley, both of them being next heirs to the Crown of 
England, and descended from Margaret, sister of King Henry VIIL., 
and their respective claims are thus consolidated. ‘The rivalry 
between them, therefore, ceases, and the queen of England had 
always looked for her security to the maintenance of this rivalry 
by delaying the nomination of her successor. She has summoned 
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Darnley hither under threat of punishment for high treason, and in 
consequence of his disobedience has thrown his mother, Lady 
Margaret, into the Tower of London. 

The second cause of anxiety is the dissensions in the country, 
many people favouring Darnley in the belief that by his means 
they may get rid of the Queen and her Government. For this 
reason certain gentlemen of high rank who had retired from Court 
some years ago look upon this marriage as the salvation of the 
country by bringing about a union with Scotland. Religious 
differences also add to their troubles, and the fear that the King 
of France, who has supported this marriage, will help the queen 
of Scots, who is his sister-in-law, and much attached to France. 

The third reason for perplexity is the state of Flemish business. 
Their tricks and dodges and their ill-usage of foreigners (Nether- 
landers amongst others) in violation of the treaties have now been 
thoroughly exposed, and the profit the Queen and her subjects 
make by oppressing them has now become so great that it may 
be said that half the revenue of the States comes to English 
people. It is feared that if matters are not promptly mended 
commerce will cease there altogether, and the Queen is threatened 
with a rising of her own people on this account, The afore- 
mentioned causes will aggravate this. 

The fourth reason is the necessity for giving an answer to the 
Enperor’s Ambassador about the Archduke Charles. The Queen 
well knows that this match is her sole means of keeping her throne 
and obtaining the protection of the Catholic King and the Emperor, 
which will enable her to suppress disaffection and settle the business 
with Flanders, but her distnclination for matrimony and the diffi- 
culties she now expects from Parliament (which formerly urged her 
to marry, but have now cooled towards her marrying a foreigner, 
and she fears may proclaim the queen of Scots and Darnley) will 
decide the Queen and Council to seek to embroil matters in Scotland 
by means of the Scotsman they call the duke of Chatelherault and 
his son who cannot endure being passed over in favour of Darnley, 
they being also claimants to the Scottish crown if the Queen should 
die without issue. For this purpose the Queen is making use of a 
factious and fickle Scotsman to stir up trouble. She is also soliciting 
the French huguenots on the pretence of forming a league against 
the Guises from whom the queen of Scots descends on the mother’s 
side, and they allege here that if the queen of Scots were {o succeed 
to this throne she would avenge the death of the duke of Guise by 
extirpating all the sectaries. 

Tf these plans succeed she (Elizabeth) may be able to avoid 
marriage, but in the meanwhile she temporises. 

On Ascension Day she summoned the King’s Ambassador (Guzman 
de Silva), in whose presence she played privately on a lute and a . 
spinet, which she does very well—London, 8th June 1565. 


302, Guzman pe Suva to the Kina. 

After the matter of the Archduke’s marriage had been approached, 
as I informed your Majesty, and the Emperor had sent his 
Ambassador, I am advised that the earl of Leicester has again become 
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more hopeful about his own marriage, and is moving in the matter. 
It looks as if the Queen favoured it also,and the French Ambassador 
has been pointing out to her the objections to the Archduke’s match, 
saying that he is very poor and other things of the same sort to lead 
her away from the project. This has come to the ears of the Emperor, 
as I understand from something the Ambassador told me, and he 
(the French Ambassador) has now turned to Leicester again urging 
him to press his suit warmly: They tell me also that Throgmorton 
has become extremely friendly with him since he arrived from 
Scotland, and if this be the case he certainly is not keeping his 
word to the duke of Norfolk, given as soon as he came here. But 
there is nothing certain here, and difficulties and bad consequences 
always result from: such action as this. 

This Throgmorton also comes to see the Emperor's envoy, and I 
have told the latter that he had better be careful of him as he is 
a great friend of Robert's. I tell him other things of the same 
sort, which he camnot fuil to understand, and by showing him great 
friendship and other ways I try to disabuse his mind of the suspicion 
they have engendered, that your Majesty will not be pleased at the 
success of his enterprise. 

The Queen appears to be daity more annoyed at the queen of 
Scotland's marriage, and it was determined yesterday to send Lady 
Margaret to the Tower, where she is eapected to be lodged to-night or 
to-morrow. London, 9th June 1565. 


308. The Same to the Same 


On Whitsunday the Emperor's Ambassador went to the palace 
and attended service with the Queen, and dined with the members 
of the Council. After dinner he went again to the Queen, and he 
tells me she asked him,“ Are you sure the Archduke will come?” 
and that he replied that the Emperor would consent to his doing so, 
and would not stand so much on his dignity or that of his brother 
in his desire to please her, seeing the vow which she said she had 
made, The Archduke’s own great desire to see her would also help 
in getting over this dificulty. Upon this she blushed, and said that 
as regards the other conditions, if they were well pleased with one 
another, they would soon be settled. He told her his reply would 
shortly arrive from the Emperor, but he had no certainty as to the 
exact time, because as one of the conditions they had given was, that 
the Emperor's friendship with your Majesty should be wnderstood 
as extending to this country, in the event of the marriage she would 
see that the Emperor could not resolve without first communicating 
with your Majesty, which could not be done very quickly as the 
distance was so great. She then said to him, “TI pray you tell me 
« if you have heard or has anyone told you that the carl of Leicester 
“is not dealing favourably with these affairs or is opposing them 
“an any way.” He replied that he betieved he was dealing with 
them very favourably for the Archduke, and had forwarded them 
personally by writing to the Emperor; and she had witnessed 
how he had helped the matter forward in every way. She then said 
to him, “ They tell me that the public opinion is that this marriage 
will. certainly take place,” to which he replied that he wis not 
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surprised at that, since if the Queen did not marry in this country, 
there was no one else but the Archduke whom she could choose con- 
sistently with her dignity, as the ages of the other marriageable 
princes were unsuitable. She then suid, “I have never said hitherto 
to anybody that I would not marry the earl-of Leicester,” wherewpon 
the envoy said she had told Preyner, who was formerly here on the 
same business, thut she would not. “ But,” ‘she replied, “ Lord 
“ Robert was married then, and there was no possibility of treating 
“ of such @ thing ut the time.” He was not very well pleased with 
his interview to all appearance, and I have not cared to tell him 
what I wrote recently to your Majesty, which seems to confirm this 
conversation. He has sent to say to me that when he hears that 
your Majesty desires the match, he will take steps that shall bring it 
about, but that he will remain silent wntil he receives such advice. 
When I took the Commissioners sent by the duchess of Parma to 
the Queen to ask her Majesty to give facilities for the commencement 
of the negotiations they have in hand, she took me aside and said, 
“ Amongst other things I am told that people are under the im- 
“ pression that you huve spoken to me very warmly in favour of 
“ the Archduke Charles. I have said nothing, but I perfectly well 
“ remember what you said to me on the matter.” “ And I too have 
“ not forgotten,” I answered, “ because I have in writing the very 
“ words I used and will repeat them. I am informed that some 
“ people think that not so much friendship exists between the 
“ Emperor and the King, whereas I understand that the contrary 
“ 48 the case, and that his Majesty looks upon the Emperor as a 
“ dear brother and his brothers also.” With regurd to the question 
of her marriage, if she decided to marry in her own kingdom I 
could not forget the interests of my friend, but if she chose a foreign 
Prince I reminded her that I had begged of her not to overlook the 
house of Austria. “That is true,” she said ; “but you said the house 
of Spawn.” “ Your Majesty misunderstood me,” I said, “ No,” she 
said ; “you used those very words.” I assured her again that I had 
not, and said I had no reason to indicate Spain, especially as she 
knew that my King is the head. of the family—the eldest son of eldest 
sons—and in using the words I did, I did not particularise or 
exclude any member of the house. “Is it so?” she asked. ™ Yes, 
your Majesty, and I again repeat the assurance.” She suid she 
thanked me for my remark about my friend, and left your Majesty 
to thank me for the rest. “ But tell me,” she continued, “ if there is 
“so much friendship as you say, what can be the reason of the 
“ Emperor's Ambassador being so shy of you and you of him?” «I 
“am not shy of him,” I said,“ and af he is distrustful of ma I do not 
“ know why or what reason he can have for being so, but many reasons 
“ for the contrary.” “ Perhaps,” she said, “ it is because you have not 
instructions.” “TI certainly had no instructions for my remark - 
about my friend,’ I said. The fact of the Queen's having thanked 
me in the way she did on this point makes it evident that Lord 
Robert's affair is not off, and I have many reasons for being 
doubtful about the Archduke. At this moment a person sends me 
word that I may be swre that the match will not take place. My 
informant isa man who does not speak without reason or hnowledge, 
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and is deeply pained that they should treat the Archduke thus, as he 
is a relative of your Majesty. 

Sussex asked me to tell this Ambassador to approach Lord Robert 
and remind him of the promises he had made to aid in the success 
of the Archduke’s suit. I told him this at once,and repeated to 
him what had passed between the Queen and me, except that 
which referred to my remark about Leicester, and particularly 
emphasized what she had said about his (the Ambassador's) distrust 
of me and my answer thereto. I treated it with him as a joke, and 
said this idea could only have emanated from the French Ambassador, 
to whom I had said, as I had to others, that I would not interfere 
in what he (the German: Ambassador) was arranging. I urged 
him to do as Sussex recommended, and to remind Leicester of his 
promise. He is now considering the business more attentively, but 
until he receives a reply to his letters to the Emperor he can do 
hardly anything else, and he is still very confident of the coming of 
the Archduke. 

Iam not at all well pleased with this Lord Robert, as I see him 
so mach attached to France, but I always. speak well of him to the 
Queen to place him under obligation to us, and because £ think that 
if the Queen is to marry him it has probably been done some time 
ago. It therefore appears to me that it will be best not to show any 
displeasure, but to continue with fair words that pledge to nothing. 


He is ruled by Throgmorton, who is for ever coming here to ask 
questions of the Emperor's envoy, who tells them the Archduke is 
coming, and they have devised some other scheme to stop the business. 
—-London, 16th June 1565. . 


304. The Same to the SamE. 


The French Ambassador has had an interview with the Council, 
and pressed upon them the marriage of his master with this Queen. 
They replied resolutely that the King’s age was so very young that there 
was no possibility of discussing such a match. He replied to them 
that since they would not agree to a thing so obviously to their 
interests, and of so great an importance to the Queen and her 
country, it was clear sign that she did not wish to marry a foreigner, 
as there was no other equal to her. This being sv, as he believed, he 
begged of them to consider deeply with whom she married, and that 
it should be a person who would endeavour to forward and maintain 
the friendship with his King, which was of so much importance to 
to them. If they did so his King would always aid them, but if 
not he could not avoid showing his displeaswre. The Cowncil asked 
him what person would give his master most satisfaction, to which 
he replied, the earl of Levwester. Many people think all this comes 
from the Queen herself, or at least that it 1s done with her concurrence, 
As soon I learnt this I told the Emperor's Ambassador, who had, 
however, received the same information from the earl of Sussex. He 
is very much annoyed at this, and also at the other proceedings of 
this Frenchman, which appear to him so many obstacles to his 
business, and he is in a very bad humowr with these people. They have 
informed him that Secretary Cecil had spoken to Throgmorton and 
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told him that Leicester ought to look after his interesis and ensure 
his position in case the marriage with the Archduke should take . 
place. This, he suid, could be managed by the marriage of Leicester 
with some relative of the Emperor, as he would thus become a 
kinsman of the latter und of the Archduke, wad so he could secure 
himself in any case. He thought this might be arranged by a 
marriage with a daughter of the Count de Blenes, who was now 
Jifteen. This had very favourably impressed Throgmorton, who 
came to speak to the Emperor’s mun about it, and had a tong talk 
with him on the subject. He asked him whether the duke of Bavaria 
had any marviageable daughters, to which the envoy replied that 
he did not know, and he then enquired about the sisters of the 
Emperor. The envoy told him that there was only one to marry 
who had been sought in marriage by the Transilvain and negotiations 
had been commenced, but he did not know in what condition the 
business was now. It all looks wanting in seriousness, and us tf these 
people could not agree amongst themselves, unless indeed the whole 
plan is to pass the time, as this Leicester is very poor to think of 
marrying such personages as these except as I say the idea is to gain 
time for the Queen to marry him herself with the greater satisfaction 
after he had been engaged in such negotiations, and to give out that 
heisa person of such quality as to have his proposals to royalty 
discussed and entertained. I have on many occasions written to 
your Majesty that the Queen has always brought up the subject of 
the Earl to me, and hus frankly told me that she would marry him 
if he were a Ki ing’s son. 

The negotiations with France are now declared to have been with the 
view of marrying the King to this Queen and the earl of Leicester to 
the queen of Scotland. They raised this question of the match between 
the king of France and the Queen simply to divert the negotiations 
they thought were being carried on for a marriage (of the queen of 
Scots) with the Archduke, and the affair all through has been looked 
upon as a feint on both sides. Everything, however, has been wpset 
by the resolution of the queen of Scotland to take Darnley, and the 
Frenchman has thereupon taken up Leicester, as I have said, in the 
Jirst place because he is friendly with him, and in the second because 
they think they are showing countenance to a thing that is tertain 
to happen, and at the sume time are flattering and pleasing the 
Queen. This also has been my motive in showing the uffection I have 
to Leicester, and helping himin such a way that if ever his marriage 
to the Queen should come off he will be bound to continue friendly, 
although I have taken care not to pledge myself to anything im case 
another cowrse should be advisable. 

With regard to the Archduke's affair I have proceeded in the way 
that I have continued to write to your Majesty, showing the 
Emperor's envoy all possible goodwill, and to the people who help. 
him the same, and he appears now to be quite satisfied and 
communicates frankly with me. I have also contributed to this 
confidence by giving him information of the way the French 
Ambassador was trying to hinder his business, my information 
being subsequently confirmed by his own intimates, But above all 
he could not fail to understand that his principal hope of a 
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favourable conclusion of his busines depended upon your Majesty's 
support which he well knows in what these people are aiming at. 

T went to speak with the Queen about the punishment of the pirates 
they have in prison, and the proceedings of the ships she has sent out 
to stop the robberies, of which ships I am told she has a good many, 
and took the opportunity of urging her to give a speedy and 
favourable settlement to the Commissioners who are here from the 
‘States of Flanders. The Emyperor’s envoy asked me to tell her that 
Thad seen what he had written to his master on the Archduke’s 
affair, im order that she might consider herself the more pledged and 
bound. I promised him I would do so if a favowrable opportunity 
occurred, although my business did not appear an appropriate one 
for introducing the subject, and if I did not see a suitable chance of 
doing it I begged him ‘not to think it was from any lack of desire 
to help him. The Queen, however, brought up the subject by asking 
me whether I had written to your Majesty an account of what was 
being done in it, and I told her I had because the Emperor's man 

d, shown me what she had commanded him to write. She appeared 
pleased at this, and to such an extent that, if it is not all acting, she 
cannot be so estranged from this business as they tell me she is. If, 
however, it really does take pluce I understand it will only be out 
of fear of Scotland. The Queen said some words inher chamber 
the other day which were evidently designed to appear favowrable to 
the Archduke’s swit, and it is quite probable that both declarations 
were made for the purpose of alarming the. Scotch Queen whose 
Ambassador has arrived here, and aleo to hold her own people more 
firmly, as two men of importance in -her household have already 
gone over to the said Queen. 

The Queen told me that the French Ambassador had informed her 
that the interviews between our lady the Queen and her mother 
would very shortly take place, and that within a day’s journey of the 
court there was an Ambassador from the Turk, which she thought an 
extremely strange thing at the present juncture, considering that 
they are in arms against Christianity. She told the (French) 
Ambassador how wrong it appeared to her, and asked him what he 
thought of it, to which question he did not reply, but only shrugged 
his shoulders. Opinion is very strongly against it here. The 
French Ambassador came to my house as he returned from the 
palace, and told me the same as he had told the Queen, excepting that 
he said nothing about the Turkish Ambassador until after he had 
taken leave of me, when he turned back and said, “ They write to me 
« also that an Ambassador from the Turk is near the court.” “So 
“I am told,” I said, laughingly, as if I did not attach much 
importance to it, “and that Monsieur de la Garde is feasting 
“ him, which is no new thing for you.” 

When I told this Queen of the large number of pirates who still 
infested the sea, she said she believed many of them were Scotsmen 
who spoke in English to avoid beimg known, and that the French 
Ambassador had also complained to her, and she would take 
measures of repression and would punish the offenders. I pressed 
her very much for the punishment of Thomas Cobham, whom they 
were trying to get of through the intrigues of his relatives. She 
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promised me that justice should be done, and that within a fortnight 
Stukeley should be brought from Ireland. The words are fair, and 
I really believe she means well, but things are not attended to as they 
ought to be, although something is being done in the matter of 
private claims. With regard to the suppression of piracy I will 
still continue to press for vigorous action, which will be necessary. 

The night before the arrival of the queen of Scotland’s Ambassador 
the Queen sent Secretary Cecil and the Chamberlain to tell Lady 
Margaret that she had delayed sending her to the Tower wntil the 
coming of the Scotch Ambassador, but seeing that he did not arrive 
she should not avoid any longer sending her thither, and told her to 
be ready by the time the tide rose. Lady Margaret asked them to 
tell the Queen from her that she did not know the cause of such an 
injury being done her, and begged her to suspend. the order at least 
until the next day. They said they would convey the message, but 
that she was to be prepared, as they had already told her. At the 
hour appointed the Vice-Chamberlain, with sia of the guard, went 
and took her to the Tower’ im one of the Queen’s barges with two or 
three women, knowing very well that the Scotch Ambassador was to 
arrive on the morrow. This imprisonment has not given general 
satisfaction, as Ludy Margaret. is held in high esteem here, and is 
very popular, The Protestants, knowing that she is a Catholic still, 
are strongly attached to her. The affair has been so public and 
her claims on us are so strong that I should have taken some 
step in her favour but that I do not want to arouse the suspicion 
of these people, and I have therefore not said a word. 

Having written thus far, I received your Majesty’s letter of the 
7th, by which I learnt that all mine had arrived up to that of the 
7th ultimo. Your Majesty’s orders have arrived in very opportune 
time, both those regarding Scotch matters, as the Ambassador is here, 
and brought mea letter from his Queen, although he has not been 
able to see me yet ; and those touching the Archduke, which I com- 
mumicated at once to the Emperors Ambassador, to his great 
pleasure. He writes to his master by this ordinary post advising 
him of it, and I do the same to Chantonnay. 

With regard to Lord Robert's affairs, your Majesty’s directions, 
which are in all respects the most suitable, shall be carried out with 
the necessary circwmspection in order not to offend the Cathotics, 
who are much disappointed and have but few real friends on 
either side, I understand if the Queen marries him as things 
are going now they will both have trouble. It is incredible how the 
Scotch affair is disturbing them, and with ample reason, seeing the 
strong party im that Queen's favour as well as the justice of her 
cause. The Scotch Ambassador came to see me this afternoon, as he 
had promised. He told me he had conversed with the Queen the day 
before yesterday, and yesterday again, on the subject of the marriage 
of his Queen with Lord Darnley, and that she took it in such a way 
that she flew into a rage directly the subject was introduced, She 
said she was greatly displeased at the mutch, because it had been 
arranged without her consent, and for other reasons, and he asked 
her that these reasons might be handed to him in writing, that he 
might show them to his Queen. If she would not have this done ho 
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begged that she would appoint some persons to represent her and 
discuss the matter on the frontiers ; but she refused both requests. 
He asked permission to visit Lady Margaret and hand her a letter 
which he had from the Queen for her, and another from her 
(Margaret's) husband, to which the Queen replied that she was 
greatly astonished that the queen of Scotland should think she would 
allow Lady Margaret to receive visits, seeing that she was imprisoned 
for so grave a crime. When she was.in prison before she was let 
out by her (Elizabeth) on her solemn oath that she would not allow 
her son marrywithout her (Elizabeth's) consent, and she had deceived 
her. The letters, she said, might be handed to her, but she (the 
Queen) must see them first. He asked permission to hand to her 
Majesty a letter from the earl of Lennox, but she refused to receive it, 
saying that she would not uccept letters from a traitor, as she should. 
very soon proclaim him to be, and his sonas well. On this the 
Ambassador said to her that there was nothing more for him to do 
but to depart. He is to have an audience at Greenwich to-morrow, 
and will let me know what passes. He asked me whether I had 
received u reply from your Majesty with respect to the matter that I 
had discussed with Lethington, and I gave it to him in accordance 
with your Majesty's commands. He appeared highly delighted with 
ut, and said that his Queen desired nothing so much as that your 
Majesty shold take her under your protection, and that she should 
follow your Majesty's orders im all things without swerving a hair's 
breadth from them. I urged him to endeavour to get his Queen to 
manage her affairs prudently, and not to strike until a good 
opportunity presented itself, and pointed out to him that the 
declaration respecting the succession should not be pressed wnless 
they saw they were going to have their way. He approved of this. 

There is news that about 12 days ago there were eight French 
vessels at Portland with 1,200 men bound to Florida. Considering 
the weather we have had they must be still off this coast. They think 
a great deal of Florida here, and a full description of it is being 
secretly prepared. I suw it yesterday, but it is not quite finished. 
Tam having it copied and will send it in my next—London, 25th 
June 1565. 


305. GuzMAN DE Sitva to the Kina 


The Scotch Ambassador was with the Queen on the 26th June to 
take leave of her and came to see me on the 27th, in the morning. 
He told me he had found the Queen somewhat mollified, but he did 
not know whether it was a feint. She said that his Queen had 
deeply offended her, who looked upon her as a sister and loved her 
more than a daughter, by deciding to marry without even letting 
her know, and, above all, with one of her subjects, and must give 
her some satisfaction for it. He asked her what satisfaction his 
Queen could give her, to which she replied that his mistress was so 
prudent and clever that it was pos necessary to tell her what she 
should do. She for her part was determined that steps should be 
taken to bring back both the earl of Lennox and his son to this 
country, and if this was not effected they should be proceeded against 
as rebels, and a request presented to the Scotch Queen that they 
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should be surrendered in accordance with a clause of the treaties 
existing between them. The Ambassador told me that he had talked 
with Cecil about it, who informed him that the two principal points 
to which the Queen attached importance for the prevention of 
excitement and disturbance were first that religious matters should 
not be interfered with, and secondly that there should be no tamper- 
ing with disaffection in this country. This Ambassador asked me 
whether his Queen ought to marry publicly at once or keep the 
matter in suspense as hitherto. I answered that there was no 
objection to suspending it for a short time until they heard from 
their Ambassador in France what had been communicated to him by 
your Majesty's orders on the subject, and this could not be very long 
delayed. In the meanwhile they should temporise as much as 
possible with these people here and quiet them, and not to be 
precipitate, as I had told him before. He approved of this advice 
and assured me it should be followed, and that they would not exceed 
your Majesty’s orders by one jot. He left on the 28th ultimo. 


On the 25th ultimo, I wrote to your Majesty that the French 
Ambassador here had proposed the marriage of his King with this 
Queen to the Council, and that they had replied that the disparity of 
ages put it out of the question, whereupon he had suggested the 
marriage of the Queen with Lord Robert. I went to visit the 
Ambassador in company with the Commissioners who are here from 
the States of Flanders and upon whom he had previously called. I 
took him aside and said, “I have already told you that I have 
“ orders from the King my master to exert. my utmost efforts to 
“ forward all that concerns the welfare of Christianity. I have 
“ been informed that there is some private understanding established 
“ between these protestants and Condé. Look to it, for it is impor- 
“ tant.” It is quite true that I have received such advice, and that 
the negotiations are in the hands of Leicester, but I did not care to 
tell him that part of it, but only the general fact, as Iam not very 
sure of it, and did not wish to pledge myself to names. : 


I conveyed the news to him with my usual great professions of 
affection for him, and so drew him out until he told me the whole 
history of the business about the proposed marriage of his King 
with this Queen and the negotiations for that of Leicester with the 
queen of Scots, respecting which I have already written, although 
my information was mainly founded on conjecture. He told me 
that this Queen had said so many things and thrown out so many 
hints about the marriage of his King that she had caused him to 
write to the Queen-Mother on the subject, and the negotiations had 
thereupon commenced.* He had recently addressed the Council, 
asking them to point out the objections, if there were any, that stood 
in the way of the project, as he desired to satisfy them on all points, 





* The idea of marrying Charles IX. to Elizabcth would really appear to have originated 
two years before the date of the letter in a conversation between the Prince of Condé and 
Sir Thomas Smith, the English Ambassador in France, in April 1563 (Calendar of State 
Papers, Foreign, for that year.) Paul de Foix wss not instructed by the Queen-Mother 
to negotiate the marriage in England until early in February 1565, and his first interview 
with Elizabeth on the subject would appear to have been on the 14th of that month. 
(Depéches de Paul de Foix, Bibliotheque Nationale, No. 15888.) 
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The only objection they had raised was that of the age of the King, 
but they charged him with treating with Leicester, which he swore 
stoutly was not true, and that a secretary of this Queen* had asked 
in France for a delay of four months for a decision to be given which 
had been refused and he (the Ambassador) had been ordered to request 
an answer at once. It seems therefore that he is still pressing the 
Queen. He said it was true that through him the Queen and 
Leicester had begged the King and Queen-Mother to intercede with 
the queen of Scotland in favour of a marriage between her and 
Leicester, and that they had sent an agreeable answer to the request. 
This, he said, had now been upset by the action of the queen of 
Scotland, although he knew for certain that Cardinal Lorraine had 
promised the Earl to marry him to his niece—not saying that he 
would try, but that he would do it—and that the Earl would on 
the same day become a King and his nephew. The Ambassador 
told me that the reason be had remained here was only this 
business about the marriage of his King, and that he would now 
leave here very soon and go to your Majesty’s court as Ambassador 
or else to Rome, but that he would much prefer going to your 
Majesty on account of our lady the Queen. At first he was not at 
all pleased with the marriage of the qucen of Scotland, and spoke 
strongly against it, saying that she had made a mistake. He has 
now, however, turned completely round, and assures me that she 
has done very rightly and that if this Queen attacks her his King 
could not refrain from helping her for the sake of old friendship. 

As I have informed your Majesty I told the Emperor's man here 
that it was your Majesty’s pleasure that I should help in the Arch- 
duke’s business, and as we were accompanying the Queen to 
Greenwich he asked whether he should tell her Majesty this. I 
told him I thought he had better not until it became necessary, and 
if he had to do it he should use words that she would understand, 
but not such as she could repeat with any certainty to anyone else. 
He went with this intention, and although I do not know what he 
said to the Queen, but the Queen’s answer was to the effect, as he 
tells me, that she had heard that your Majesty would be glad of the 
marriage by reason of the close relationship and friendship which 
united you to these princes. He has asked me to see the Queen and 
give her to understand that your Majesty will be gratified at the 
match, as he thinks, or is told that it is advisable that this should 
be done. 

I am told that when the earl of Sussex (who takes the side of the 
Archduke in this business when the duke of Norfolk is absent) 
speaks to the Queen about it she tells him that Lord Robert presses 
her so that he does not leave her a moment’s peace, and when Lord 
Robert addresses her she says the same thing of the earl »f Sussex, and 
that she is never free from him. When the reply which is expected 
comes from the Emperor we shall seg what success awaits the affair. 
which it seems the French ambassador is trying his best to hinder, 





* Secretary Somers, who had been sent to France to be present at the interviews between 
the Queen Mother of Frauce and her daughter Elizabeth of Valois, third wife of Philip IT, 
at Bayonne. : , 
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although he has lost hope of the match with his master. Lady 
Margaret has been advised by secret and suitable means in the Tower 
of your Majesty’s interest in her affairs. 

At this point I am advised that there is an intention to send 
couriers to all the counties ordering the governing men to meet and 
discuss the grave peril in which the country is, and even the person 
of the Queen, by reason of the dissension which exists with regard to 
the state of the kingdom. These persons are to endeavour to ascer- 
tain in each county the opinions held, and send a statement thereof 
to the Council, and they are likewise ordered that, inasmuch as some 
doubt exists as to the succession to the throne, they are especially to 
endeavour to discover what people think on the subject. The letters 
have not been sent although the step is agreed upon and the drafts 
made. These people are evidently somewhat uneasy. 

The man who is married to Catherine is the earl of Hertford and 
not the earl of Huntingdon. The latter is married to a sister of 
Leicester's, and they are again saying that he is amongst those who 
claim the succession, although the claim is not considered to have 
much weight. 

_ About three days sinée a post arrived from Southampton for the 
merchants of the company tiading with Guinea ‘bringing news 
that there had entered that port an English ship loaded with woad 
from the Azores, and having on board some letters saying that the 
ship “Mifiona,” which I advised as lost had arrived at the island 
(Azores) with nearly all the crew dead and without victuals, It was 
intended to refit her there for the voyage hither. 

There has arrived at this court a servant of the king of Sweden 
bringing to the Queen from his master.some sables as well as some 
for the earl of Leicester and the Admiral. When. the negotiations 
were on foot for the marriage of that King with the Queen there 
was some idea of his sistér coming here, and it was said she would 
marry Leicester. She is now married to the marquis of Baden, but 
they say on condition that he should bring her here to see this 
Queen, and they are now at Embden waiting for ships to be sent 
from here to bring them over. It is suspected that she is coming to 
try again to bring about the marriage of her brother with the Queen. 
She will have no lack of husbands. y 

I learn from the Dutchmen that the king of Sweden has 36 ships 
in very good order in the Sound near Copenhagen, and _ has ordered 
that no damage shall be done to subjects of your Majesty who may 
pass that way, only that they are to pay the impost which has 
usually been collected by the king of Denmark. More than 500 
vessels have passed through those seas from Holland during the last 
three weeks, and they were expecting 10 men-of-war which were to 
join the 36 ships already there. This fleet had attacked the 
“ Admiral,” which was the largest and best of the king of Denmark’s 
navy, and killed 300 men in her. The ship had got away, but it is 
not known whether she was lost or not. 

There has been a quarrel between some of the Queen’s servants 
and certain Dutchmen. Someone told the Queen that the earl of 
Sussex had aided the Irish, whereat she was very angry. The earl 
was much annoyed at this, and approaching to where Leicester was 
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standing with a group of gentlemen, he said, “I hear that someone 
“ has told the Queen that I have been helping the Irish against her 
“ own people. This is too bad, and whoever said so lied, as I can 
“ prove.” Leicester made no reply and took no notice whatever of 
it, but there were plenty of people to tell him he ought to have 
taken the matter up, as the words appeared to be addressed to him. 
Leicester, therefore, the next day said to the other earl that he had 
used certain words in his presence, of which at the time he (Leicester) 
had taken no notice as he had had nothing to do with the matter 
spoken of, but should be glad to know if the words were directed 
to him. Sussex said he looked upon him as his friend, and his words 
were only intended for the persons who had said this to the Queen, 
and to them he repeated them. And so the matter ended, and they 
remained on their former terms.* 

The duke of Florence has written to the Queen advising her of his 
intended marriage with the sister of the Emperor, and asking per- 
mission to export some ponies from here.—London, 2nd July 1565. 


306. The Same to the SAME. 


I have informed your Majesty that the French Ambassador is 
still pressing for a decided reply to the offer of his King to marry 
this Queen, and Cecil told me to-day that he had replied to the 
Ambassador that the Council wa3 of opinion that the match offered 
many and great difficulties, and amongst them the age of the King.t 
He said if the ages were reversed he thought the business could 
have been carried through, but as it was he thought not. For this 
reason and others therefore the business could not be discussed until 
the lords and principal people in the realm had been consulted. The 
Ambassador said he was glad to have this decision as it was disagree- 
able for him to strive so in the business—London, 3rd July 1565. 


307. The Same to the Samx, 


The Queen is still at Greenwich, as I have written to your 
Majesty. They tell me she will come hither on her way to 
Richmond within seven or eight days and will be present at the 
marriage of the son of her Vice-Chamberlain, who is called Knollys, 
with the daughter of Ambrose Cave, of the Council. She is rich 
and an only child, and before marriage belonged to the order of 
St. John. The Queen will be at Richmond 12 or 15 days, and 
thence will make a progress as usual, visiting the houses of some 
of her subjects without going very far off. 

T have advised that a sister of the king of Sweden had sent to 
this Queen to ask her to send her a vessel to bring her over from 
Embden on a visit to this country. They have sent her two well 
fitted ships, one large and the other small. Some people still think 
she is coming to treat of a marriage between her brother and the 
Queen. ‘ 





* For another account of this quarrel see Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, 
vol. vii., p. 382. 

¢ In de Foix’s account of his interview with the Couucil on the subject of the marriage 
gee Depéches de Paul de Foix, Biblictheque Nationale) he expresses his surprise that 
io objection was raised to it on any ground but that of disparity of age. 
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The ship called the “ Mifiona’” which I wrote to your Majesty had 
arrived disabled at the Azores, came here on the Sth instant, They 
say she brings 20,000 crowns in gold and a quantity of malachite 
and ivory. The description of Florida, which I wrote to your 
Majesty had been brought to me to copy, although it is not quite 
finished, is enclosed herewith, exactly taken from the original. The 
Emperor's reply to his Ambassador here about the Archduke is most 
anxiously awaited by us from day to day. There arrived here 
three days ago a courier from the Ambassador that this Queen has 
in Scotland, but I do not know what news he brings, other than a 
rumour that there was some religious disturbance in that country, 
and that Lord James, the Queen’s brother, had left the place where 
she was. I am told that all this is without foundation, and that 
things are as usual; but there is a good deal of gossip to the 
contrary. 


Lady Margaret is still confined in the Tower, well guarded, but I 
have means of learning how she is, and of conveying words of 
encouragement to her. Her son Charles is in the keeping of the 
archbishop of York. The Emperor's Ambassador is pressing me 
very much to give the queen to understand that your Majesty will 
be glad for her marriage with the Archduke to take place. It will 
have to be done. . 

The earl of Leicester came to dine with me to-day, and the 
members of the Council, Sidne , Cecil, Throgmorton, and others, in 
order to take me to a house which they had prepared in a wood 
here. The Emperor’s Ambassador went with them, but I stayed 
behind to despatch this post. The earl of Leicester asked me 
whether it could be true that’ your Majesty favoured the Arch- 
duke’s suit as he had heard. I answered that I had requested 
audience of the Queen, and when it took place I should be glad 
if he would be in the palace, as I wished to speak with him, and 
there was no opportunity of discussing this matter with him then. 
T intend, whilst taking the suitable stepsin the Archduke’s business, 
to keep Leicester in play, as I have done. I am still suspicious 
that the Archduke’s match will not come off, and that this other 
man may get the prize, although if he do I doubt whether either 
of them will be able to maintain themselves in the country, as they 
are so unpopular, and it would be the greatest help they could give 
to the Scotch Queen. Things are in such @ condition here that they 
do not understand each other, and yet others must understand them, 
a difficult task, seeing how they change—London, 9th July 1566. 


308. The Same to the Samn. 


ils have written to your Majesty, I had requested an audience of 
the Queen and advised Lord Robert when he heard that it was fiaed that 
ha should be at the palace at the time appointed, as I had something 
to communicate tohim. My object was to pay some sort of compli- 
ment to him and his affairs and to assure him of your Majesty's 
continued interest in them, so that the plan I have already sketched 
out of keeping him in play might be fulfilled in case the Archduke’s 
swit should not succeed. Mu auddenne sme for lone, PJD 
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was not in the palace, for which I was anything but sorry, as I could 
throw the blame upon his own carelessness or forgetfulness and 
not on any failure or lack of desire on our part to favour him, and 
he could thus never have cause to be otherwise than grateful to your 
Majesty. 

As soon as I reached the Queen she asked after your Majesty's 
health, and after I had given her such news as I had and saluted 
her in your Majesty's name, I told her that your Majesty having 
heard of the visit here of the Emperor's envoy, and that he had . 
instructions, if a good opportunity presented itself, to treat of her 
marriage with the Archduke, your Majesty was glad thereat, and 
although your Majesty had no advice of it from the Emperor himself 
you had instructed me out of love for the Archduke, that if negotia- 
tions were undertaken I was to assist the envoy to the best of my 
ability, -Your Majesty was moved to this course by your desire to 
strengthen and increase the ties of brotherhood that bound her to 
you, and also by the great affection you bore to the Archduke, and T 
myself had greatly rejoiced at this, hesanae at corresponded with the 
remarks I had made to her as to the close attachment of your 
Mujesty to the Emperor and his brothers,and your anaiety that 
their affairs should prosper as your own. Whoever told her to the 
contrary was dealing dishonestly with her, as she knew from letters 
she had received from your Majesty, She replied that she was swre 
what I said was true, and the Emperor's Ambassador had told her 
that your Majesty had written me to that effect, but she was glad. to 
hear it again from my ewn lips. She understood that your Majesty 
had no person of nearer kin than the Archduke, for whom your 
Majesty could wish for this match, and asked me whether I thought 
the coming of the Archduke was assured. I answered that all I 
knew about it was that the Ambassador expected the Emperor's 
decision, but that nothing certain could be known until the return 
of the person who had been sent to obtain it. We spoke of the 
Archduke’s person, his age, his good parts, and she evidently felt 
pleasure in dwelling upon the subject. I told her she had kept the 
secret well from me about the negotiations that had been govng on 
with the French for her marriage with the King, and I was 
glad to learn that she had come to a decision and ended thé - 


discussion in a way which I thought was most’ favowrable for her .. 


interests. She said she was well aware that the king of France was 
a powerful Prince, with whom it would suit her excellently to marry 
af their ages had not been so different that people might say she had 
married her grandson ; so that there was an end of it. But what 
has the Turk’s Ambassador been doing in France, and what news 
was there from Malta? I replied,“ Up to the present good news ; 
« and as for the Turk in France, I have not heard that he has done - 
« or will try to do anything at all.” I had heard, however, that 
another (Ambassador) had arrived from Dragut,* who claimed 





* Dragut Reiz the Corsair, who had been the lieutenant of Barbarossa, and who for 
many years had despatched his pirate fleets from his strongholds in Tripoli and on the 
Barbary coast to prey apon the commerce of the Mediterranean. He was killed at the 
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15,000 crowns the French Kiny owed him from the time his fleet 
had gone out with the prince of Salerno, and as the French were so 
polite, they would be sure to pay him, seeing that they who were 
pledged to hand Culuis over to her in. a given time, had gone to the 
expense of making a citadel of it, so that they might give it to her in 
better condition. She expressed sorrow that all the Princes should 
leave your Majesty alone with the Turk, and, as she had previously 
done, condemned the reception of a Turkish Ambassador in France 
at such a time. 

I wrote to your Majesty that after arresting Thomas Cobham 
they had tried to get him off by means of twelve men who are 
appointed to decide eriminal cases, and although these men 
acquitted him on certain charges, the judge of the Admiralty, 
seeing that they were biassed or perhaps bribed, did not submit the 
whole case to them, but only certain counts, and when they had 
absolved the prisoner he was taken back to prison again. The 
Queen having learnt what had taken place-—and I took care that 
she was well informed on the subject—ordered her Council to 
summon the twelve men who had judged the case, and had them 
charged with a false judgment. They asked for time to answer 
the charge, and after they had made their excuses they were con- 
demned by public vote to fines of 201. each, amounting in all to 
about 9,600 reals, or sia months’ imprisonment, and were put in 
the pillory with papers stuck on them like « cuirass, This has 
had a good effect here, and I praised the Queen for it, whereupon 
she seemed gratified. I wm quite sure that justice will be done in 
the remainder of Cobhum’s cuse, as the Queen has given the strictest 
orders, and has begun by making this example. Every effort shall 
be used to make these pirates see that they will be punished for their 
misdeeds, 

Stukeley is now here, and his case will be proceeded with. It is 
an important one, as he broke one of your Majesty's ports and took 
therefrom two ships. It is true they were French, but one contained 
Portuguese property, and it is not alleged that he injured any of 
your Majesty's subjects on this occasion. Rather to the contrary, 
undeed, and he wished to save himself by alleging that he was 
innocent of any crime in simply taking the enemy's ships out of 
a port without touching anything else. He says the same thing to 
me, and that if his act is either disrespectful or criminal he will 
leave the punishment tome. I have seen a letter from the queen 
of Scotland which I have had copied, and send translation enclosed. 
Lam told that the marriage with Darnley took place on the 21st 
instant. Lady Margaret tells me that the French Ambassador 
makes her many offers of service on behalf of his master, and 
makes similar offers to the queen of Scotland. I tell her to thank 
him and beware.—London, 13th July 1565. 


309, The Same to the Same. 


As I have written to your Majesty, as soon as the Ambassador 
sent his despatch to the Emperor the duke of Norfolk went away 
to his country house with-the intention of returning when the 
reply arrived. As, however, the Duke was not sure that the Queen 
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would summon him, and if he came up for this business alone it 
would look suspicious that he was more desirous of bringing about 
the Archduke’s match than was compatible with the due impartiality 
of a Councillor in his Monarch’s affairs, it was decided to send a 
messenger to Brussels, so that when the gentleman with the 
Emperor's answer arrived there news might be sent hither imme- 
diately before he came himself, and the Duke could then come 
back to London before the arrival of the answer was known. I 
accordingly found here this morning from Brussels a letter informing 
me of the arrival there of the Emperor's gentleman, and the 
Ambassador immediately sent word to the Duke, whose presence 
will be very advantageous, more on account of his rank and 
standing than any particular influence he has in affairs. The 
Awbassador tells me that the gentleman who is on his way hither 
writes to him that he is very satisfied and that he brings good news, 
but the Ambassador thinks he cannot know what is contained in 
his despatches. He says Charles has gone to his estates to consider 
this match and settle his affairs so that he may be prepared. I do 
not know whether the Ambassador has any further particulars. I 
said to him, “I believe the answer will be to accept the Queen’s 
“ kindness, and give her to understand that efforts will be made to 
“ satisfy her on all points, but that, as your Majesty’s name is intro- 
duced in the draft agreement, it is necessary that you should be 
“ consulted before a definite reply can be given.” The Ambassador 
also thought this would be the reply. He seems to be pleased, but 
unfortunately the courier who came from Brussels was not warned 
to keep back any other letters he might bring, and consequently 
his arrival has become known, and it will be necessary to tell the 
Queen this afternoon that the gentleman is expected hourly. There 
will be an opportunity for doing so this afternoon as the Queen is 
to go to Durham Place to honour with her presence the wedding 
(which I have already mentioned) of the son of the Vice-Chamberlain 
with the daughter of Ambrose Cave, which takes place to-day, the 
rejoicings being celebrated in that house, and the Ambassador and 
I being invited. 

Thomas Cobham was put on his trial, and on his being asked 
the usual question in criminal procedure here as to whether he 
wished to be judged by the laws of the realm, he answered No, and 
persisted therein. He was found guilty and sentenced to be taken 
back to the Tower, stripped entirely naked, his head shaved, and 
the soles of his feet beaten, and then, with his arms and legs 
stretched, his back resting on a sharp stone, a piece of artillery is 
to be placed on his stomach too heavy for him to bear but not heavy 
enough to kill him outright. In this torment he is to be fed on 
three grains weight of barley and the filthiest water in the prison 
until he die. His relatives are making great efforts to procure a 
postponement of the execution of the sentence. 

Francis Yaxley, who was secretary of the signet when your 
Majesty was here, and who was imprisoned in the time of the 
bishop of Aquila, is going to Flanders and thence to Scotland. He 
is a person well acquainted with affairs here, and will be able to 
give the queen of Scotland a great deal of information. They tell 
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me he is a devoted servant of your Majesty, and I believe it as he 
is a good Catholic.—London, 16th July 1565. 


310. The Same to the SAME. 


On the 16th I wrote to your Majesty that the Queen was going 
that same evening to the supper and rejoicings that were to be 
given at Durham Place to celebrate the marriage of a son of the 
Vice-Chamberlain, to which wedding the Emperor's Ambassador and 
I were asked. As we were on the point of going to the palace to 
accompaty the Queen thither Ambrose Cave, the father of the bride, 
who had invited me, came to ask me to be kind enough to stay at 
home and not go to his feast because he having invited the French 
Ambassador to dine with him in the expectation that after dinner 
he would return home the Ambassador had learnt that the Queen 
was coming later to sup, and that an entertainment was to take 
place and insisted upon staying to see it. Cave was anxious that 
no question of precedence should arise between us in which the 
Emperor’s Ambassador also might be involved. I told him that 
Thad not asked to be invited to his house, but he had begged me 
to come, and I had accepted out of respect for him. Everyone 
knew I-was going, and I should certainly not stay at home for 
the sake of the French Ambassador. On the contrary, I should 
rather insist upon going on his very account, because he had heard 
I was going, and for that reason wanted to stay. Cave replied, 
“ Well, what will you do? He is already there, and he assures me 
that the question of precedence has been decided in Rome and 
Venice.” I said, “I do not care what he says, but I know well 
what I have to do and what is owing to the greatness of the 
King my master who in temporal affairs has, and recognises, no 
superior on earth. If, therefore, it were as he says, no judgment 
or decision can be allowed to prejudice my King and, above all, 
amongst his true friends. No such declaration has been made 
in Venice, but evén-if it had been it would not signify much as 
a precedent for this Queen to follow, unless indeed she was 
willing to recognise the Venetians as her superiors and cease to 
acknowledge my master as her friend and brother. If this is 
the line the Ambassador has taken up he must be made to drop it.” 
Well,” said Cave “ that being the casc the Queen will not come to 
my house and great injury will be done to me. If you go I do 
not know how you will get rid of him unless you take him up 
in your arms and throw him out of window, which the Queen 
will be glad enough to have done, even in her presence, out of 
affection for her brother.” I left him with this and took no 
more rotice of him, as I thought he was taking the Frenchman’s 
part. I went to the Emperor’s Ambassador and asked him to eome 
at once so that we might reach the palace before the Queen left. 
I told him what had passed and we went together and waited 
some little while in the privy garden by which the Queen would 
have to pass, as there would certainly be a good deal of tittle-tattle 
amongst them about it and about what was best to be done. Presently 
the Queen called us and after being a short time together with her 
she took me aside and told me that she had not. known that the 
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French Ambassador was at Cave’s house or had been invited to dine 
there, and had only just learnt that it was so. She was very sorry 
to hear it, and that the Ambassador would not go away, and she 
desired to make some arrangement to avoid discord between two 
great princes on so smalla matter as this. She asked me ‘what I 
thought she should do, as she would be very sorry if she had to 
refrain from honouring these people of hers who were giving the 
feast. I told her the best way would be for her to go as arranged and 
leave it to me, because the matter had been already settled between 
the French Ambassador and me; and then I went on to repeat what 
Cave had told ine, and said that, saving her Majesty, I would not 
fail to do my duty even in her presence, and was certain that by 
reason of the friendship she cherished to your Majesty she would not 
wish me to do otherwise. As soon as I had said this she answered 
angrily, “What! Cave said that, did he? That is the way he is 
trying to manage the business. I will soon settle it.” With that 
she called Cecil and had some conversation with him and afterwards 
with Throgmorton, who thereupon went out. Soon after that she 
started, having previously learnt that the French Ambassador had 
gone away, although I heard nothing of it and no more was said to 
me on. the subject. The Queen stayed through the entertainment 
and the Emperor’s Ambassador and I supped with her in company 
with the bride and some of the principal ladies and the gentlemen 
who came with the Emperor’s Ambassador. After supper there was 
a ball, a tourney, and two masques, the feast ending at half-past one. 
I am surprised that the French Ambassador should attempt such a 
thing as this as we had both agreed to avoid all occasions of the 
sort, there being no need to contest the question here. These proud 
Frenchmen lose their heads sometimes and one has to be for ever 
on the watch for them. I had a long conversation with the Queen 
on the matter, which I treated, however, with moderation, and I 
understand, as she has told we before, that if this is provoked to an 
open rupture, and she is obliged to declare herself on one side or the 
other, she will decide in favour of your Majesty. The gentleman 
from the Emperor arrived on the 17th, and the Ambassador tells me 
that the reply he brings is that the Emperor will send commissioners 
to arrange the conditions, but as he did not see if the Archduke 
himself came how the affair could be avoided in any case, he preferred 
that the Queen should send some persons in whom she had confidence 
to see him, and then, if she were satisfied, the match could be effected, 
and, if to the contrary, it could be dropped. With regard to the 
question of religion he (the Archduke) is not to compel anyone to 
give up the faith he professes, and he himself is to retain his own. 
Touching the sum which is required from him as a dowry, the 
Emperor wishes to know what form it is to take, whether a settle- 
ment or a marriage gift, and if in the ease of the Queen’s death the 
sum is to be returned or not. On the article respecting the alliance 
contracted with your Majesty atid the Emperor by reason of the 
marriage, the Emperor says that the Archduke being his beloved 
brother he will do what may be required on this head, and is sure 
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The Emperor wishes to know the amount of the charges alluded 
to in the article which speaks of the Archduke’s houschold expenses 
being borne by himself and not by the nation. All other clauses 
are agreed to. 

The Emperor desires to know what title is to be borne by the 
Archduke and what part he is to take in public affairs, whether he 
is to be called King, governing jointly with the Queen and signing 
with her or not, and also in the event of the Queen’s death without 
an heir what is to become of him, as his position would be very 
unfortunate in such case if some understanding were not made 
beforehand. The Emperor and the Archduke do not write to the 
Queen, much to the regrot of the Ambassador, who thinks they have 
treated her rather curtly. The reason, no doubt, is that she had not 
answered their letters, but. the Ambassador thinks that these little 
points might be overlocked with a woman. He confesses that he 
brought a letter from the Archduke when he came, which I suspected 
and told your Majesty at the time. As soon as the gentleman 
arrived the Ambassador sent to advise Sussex of him coming, to tell 
him the answer he brought, and he afterwards went to the Earl’s 
house alone, Cecil met him there and the three conferred together 
as to what they should communicate to the Queen in view of the 
Emperor's answer. They did not like the reply on the religious 
clause as they thought ‘it offered great difficultics. If the Queen 
was to attend one service and the Archduke another, they said, many 
dissensions and scandals would arise between the subjects. They 
also stuck at the clause about the Archduke’s expenses, thinking 
that the Emperor wants to burden them with them. They say also 
that this clause will cause those who oppose the match to go about 
saying the Archduke is so poor that he cannot pay the expenditure 
fitting and necessary for the state which he will have to keep up, 
and they would ebject to this being provided out of the national 
taxes. With regard to the Emperor's remarks showing that he 
wishes the Archduke to be called King and to govern jointly with 
Queen, Cecil thinks this would be difficult. As bearing upon this 
I have shown the Ambassador the contract that was made with your 
Majesty, and I do not think Cecil is right. With regard, however, 
to the request that in case of the Queen’s death without an heir, 
that the Archduke should remain here with a footing in the country, 
that is a thing they cannot concede, and will never agree to, For 
these various reasons they thought it would be better not to show 
the Emperor's letter to’ the Queen, but only to tell her a few 
generalitics in order not. to anger her, beginning by saying that the 
Emperor will be willing for the Archduke to come, so that if he 
pleases her he can remain, and if not he can return, but the Emperor 
wishes first to send commissioners to settle the terms and conditions 
to be ready in ease she is satisfied with the Archduke personally, 
and the Emperor moreover begs for certain bases to be laid down 
upon which the details of the agreement might be founded, in 
explanation of the articles sent him, and for the guidance of the 
Commissioners I have told Lord Robert that I had written to your 
Majesty that the Queen had assured me she wished to marry, and was 
resolved not to wed one of her own subjects, and that I had under- 
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stood also from him that he had abandoned all hope of his marriage 
with the Queen, and secing that an Ambassador had come from the 
Emperor with instructions to renew the negotiations for a marriage 
with the Archduke, your Majesty had ordered me to say that, it 
being the Queen’s determination to marry out of her own country, 
I was to assist in bringing the Archdoke’s suit to a successful 
conclusion to the best of my abilities. If, however, the Archduke’s 
business fell through and the Queen changed her mind, I was to give 
all the help I could to bim (Lord Robert) to enable him to attain 
his object. In the meanwhile I was to urge upon him the necessity 
for secrecy until the time arrived for putting my promises into effect 
and to place before him emphatically how much your Majesty had 
always desired to promote hin, and the obligation he was under to 
your Majesty for it. He replied to this with all due courtesy and 
gratitude, saying that your Majesty had always shown him favour and 
Kindness which he fully acknowledged, and that this new proof of 
it had greatly consoled and encouraged him. He seems lately to be 
rather more alone than usual, and the Queen appears to display a 
certain coolness towards him, She has begun to smile on a gentle- 
man of her chamber named Heneage, which has attracted a good 
deal of attention. He is married to a servant of the Queen, and is 
a young man of pleasant wit and bearing and a good courtier 
as the Queen herself lias told me. Many people think, however, 
that it is all make-believe and simply devised to avoid jealousy, as 
this young man has been a great intimate of Lord Robert's, and 
although the change in the aspect of the things here might infer a 
change in the Queen's feelings I do not believe that any such has 
taken place as regards Leicester, only that fear of Scotland forces 
the Queen to make friends with those who can help her. 

On the 16th instant I wrote to your Majesty the sentence that 
had been pronounced on Thomas Cobham, and the efforts being made 
by his brothers and kinsmen to obtain his pardon. The principal 
amongst them, Lord Cobham, has taken no part in these efforts as 
he considers his brother's crime a disgraceful one, and especially, as 
I am informed, because committed against your Majesty's subjects, 
but his wife, who is a mistress of the robes to the Queen, and the 
other brothers came secretly to beg of me, for her sake, since all their 
relatives on both sides were affectionate servants of your Majesty, 
to ask the Queen to suspend the execution of the sentence for some 
time until they had written to beg your Majesty’s intercession to 
prevent this disgrace to their house and kin. She asked me not to 
tell the Queen that she had addressed this petition to me, as her 
Majesty would be very angry with her. I answered in the best way 
I could, expressing all affection for her house, her husband and kin 
on your Majesty's behalf, but showed her the reasons that prevented 
ine from domg as she asked me, and she thus understood that it was 
impossible. She begged me, in case the Queen herself should 
suspend the execution, to write to. your Majesty asking pardon for 
Cobham ai the same time as they sent, which I promised I would 
do out of respect for the affection which I understood they all bore 
to your Majesty and your desire to favour them. The earl of 
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Cobham, was a near kinsman of his own and of many of the highest 
people in the land who were attached to your Majesty, and on this 
account he urged me and even advised me as friend to render all 
the good offices I could to get your Majesty to add this new obligation 
to what they owed you. I gave him the same answer as I gave to 
Lady Cobham, 

I will accordingly write to satisfy them when the time arrives 
although this is.a fa man and a great heretic as I am assured, but 
I do not think they will carry out the sentence; they have not done 
so up to now. Lady Margaret also has sent to intercede with me 
for him in order that his family who are her adherents may be 
confirmed in their friendship. Her imprisonment has been some- 
what moderated and her son, who is in this country, and who I wrote, 
was detained in the keeping of the archbishop of York, is released. 

Great importance is attached here to what is passing in Malta, 
and the Queen has ordered a general prayer for victory. On the 
18th, Mistress Ashley, the Queen’s governess died. Her Majesty went 
to see her the day before, and I am told she is greatly grieved, 
“and what a heretic she was.”* 

The day before yesterday there arrived here a brother of the 
Scotch ambassador in Parist by whom I received a letter from Don 
Francés de’Alava. He left Bayonne on the Ist instant and came by 
way of the place where the Cardinal de Lorraine is. I am told he 
brought letters from the king of France to his ambassador here for 
this Queen asking her to liberate Lady Margaret. Whilst I am 
writing this I have received advice that Lady Margaret’s imprison- 
ment which I had just written had been moderated, is now again 
been made hourly more severe. The changes here are constant, 

A Frenchman has arrived from the Count Palatine. He had 
audience of the Queen the day before yesterday, and I am told, was 
with her for over two hours. In some quarters I hear that the 
french are still trying to open negotiations in Flanders, but it is 
probably nothing fresh. The French ambassador here has a Fleming 
from Ghent in his house, a clever man in literature, but a heretic, in 
whom he takes great pleasure. He came to visit the Commissioners 
who are here from the States to examine certain documents, as your 
Majesty knows. Amongst them there is a councillor of Flanders 
who is also a native of Ghent, a lawyer, an excellent and learned 
man whom this heretic tried to tempt, intimating that the States 
would be much better subject to the king of France than to your 
Majesty, and that in such case he and others like him would have 
good places in Parliament and elsewhere. The Commissioner 
quarrelled with him at once and told him what he thought of him, 
although not publicly. I should have preferred him to dissemble 
cautiously with him and obtain some information. The father of 
this Olhenonio has fled from the States to Cleves for heresy, and this 
man says he is going thither within two months’ time. His movements 
will be noted. The-Emperor's ambassador went to sec the Queen 
and was with her for a long time and showed her what the Emperor 





*In the King’s handwriting :—“There is a cipher here. I do not know if it is 
anything important.” 
+ James Beaton, bishop of Glasgow. 
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had written in the form mentioned by me earlier in this letter, as he 
was advised to do. ~He tells me the Queen thanked him warmly for 
the Emperor's reply about the coming of the Archduke, but the 
question of arranging beforehand all the points of the treaty pre- 
sented many difficulties as the agreement would be made public at 
once, and she was not sure whether they would be mutually satisfied 
personally, and if not it would be difficult to abandon the affair after 
it had gone so far. He answered that it could be kept very secret, 
to which the Queen replied that it would be hard to do this as so 
many people had to sign the agreement in this country. She also 
said it seemed very difficult to her for a husband and wife to live in 
the same house but practise different religions, to which he answered 
that he could say no more about that than what the Emperor had 
written, and trust in God that all would be arranged for the best. 
The Queen decided at last that as the business was so important 
she would consult the Council and give an answer later. 

T went to Richmond with the Commissioners from the States of 
Flanders who went thither to take leave of the Queen on their 
departure. After they had done so and kissed her’ hand——which 
she gave very liberally—the Queen took me aside and said she had 
been much grieved by the death of the lady I have mentioned who 
brought her up, and then said she was much obliged to the Emperor 
for desiring to honour her by sending his brother. I said she had 
reason to be, and I had no doubt that she would fittingly reciprocate 
his good will, We had some conversation about this and she pro- 
fessed gratitude to me for interest I took in her affairs, After 
answering her in suitable terms I said I hoped to God I should see 
her some day in the position I wished. She seized upon this at 
once and said, “ You never speak out clearly to me, you have some- 
thing in your breast that you will not.tell me.” I told her I could 
not speak more clearly than I had doe as to your Majesty’s good 
will to the Archduke, and my own wishes could be only those of 
your Majesty. She said she still had some suspicion, but that I 
might be sure that neither the Emperor nor the Archduke should 
ever know it from her. I answered that I had no more to say than 
I had already said, and she replied that she knew my thoughts, 
although I would not declare them, and laughed very much. She 
is very strange. I took my leave although 1 saw she did not want 
to stop the conversation. ‘They tell me that the Frenchman I men- 
tioned as coming from the Count Palatine is here to try to hinder 
the marriage of the Archduke, and that he told the Queen that the 
Archduke is a greater Catholic than his father, and advised her to be 
on her guard. Two days since the Queen secretly accepted the 
count of Embden as a pensioner of hers,and will pay him 2,000 sun- 
crowns a year. The earl of Leicester tells me he has news from 
Scotland that there had been some disturbance there about the 
marriage, but nothing much.—London, 28rd July 1565. 


811. The Same to the Same. 


T wrote to your Majesty on the 24th instant that the Emperor's 
Ambassador had seen the Queen about the Archduke’e match, and 
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that she had replied that she must communicate with her Council 
on the proposals made, and also that I had spoken to her about the 
same subject. 


When I returned from my visit I learnt on the 24th, the neat day, 
that the French Ambassador had been with the Queen after I had 
left and went hunting with her the day after. 


The (Emperor's) Ambassador sent to ask for an audience for 
to-morrow, and he was answered that the Queen was busy for that 
day, but they have just sent to say that she will receive him. I'am told 
they will give him an answer and. that they will pass over the clause 
relating to religion and even on the point of his (the Archduke) 
being called King, as nothing certain is fixed. The earl of Leicester 
told me that this Ambassador would return shortly and other 
persons have told me the sume, but there is no certainty in anything 
here and the Ambassador himself knows nothing about it. We shall 
hear to-morrow, A gentleman from the queen of Scotland who 
arrived here this morning has just handed me a letter from her 
enclosing two letters which I send herewith for your Majesty and 
our lady the Queen, and which she begs me to forward with all 
despatch and to endeavour to obtain such an answer as the necessity 
of the case requires. They are to beg your Majesty's aid and favour 
against this queen of England who has raised her subjects against 
her to constrain and force her to forsake the Catholic religion and 
adopt the new one. ‘She signifies that, af she receives no aid, her 
subjects supported by this Queen will reduce her to great straits and 
trouble and that it is a matter of evil precedent for subjects to wish 
to dictate to their superiors. She says she has heard what I told 
her Ambassador on your Majesty's behalf and places all her 
confidence therein expressing the greatest gratitude and referring 
me to the bearer of the letter for further information. He tells me 
that Lord James the Queen’s brother, thinking that when. she is 
married he will not have so large a share in the management of 
affairs as hitherto has joined the duke of Chatetherault, who is the 
enemy of the earl of Lennox, and the earl of Argyll and that they 
have sent the Queen certain conditions amongst which are two; 
Jivst, that no Mass shall be performed in the kingdom and the Queen 
herself shall not hear it; and the second that all the ecclesiastical 
benefices shall be given to hereticul ministers, and they threaten that 
if she does not uccept and fulfil these conditions they will compel 
her to do so. This gentleman says the Queen will be married 
to-morrow, and that any trouble or harm that may happen to her 
from her subjects will be in consequence of the action of this Queen 
as there are otherwise a good ten Catholics for every heretic in that 
country. He also begs me from his mistress to try to get Lady 
Margaret released. . 

Whilst I am writing this I learn that this Queen has an under- 
standing with the Admiral of France and her other allies about 
these Scotch affairs. She is sending to Germany an Englishman 
who has been there before. I will discover what Jor—London, 28th 
July 1565. 
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29 July. 812. The Same to the SAME. 


I wrote to your Majesty that I had heard the French Ambassador 
had had an audience of this Queen, and had spoken to her officially 
on the subject of the queen of Scotland’s affairs in accordance with 
private instructions he had. It is true that he did so, and urged her 
from his master to be reconciled to this marriage (with Darnley), 
handing her a letter from the King, of which I enclose copy. He 
also spoke to her respecting Margaret's imprisonment, and begged 
that she might be released and that her son should not be pro- 
ceeded against as was intended. The Queen replied, giving him an 
account of the reasons she had to be aggrieved against the queen of 
Scotland and Margaret. She was, however, expecting a person who 
was to be sent by the queen of Scotland, and when he arrived an 
answer on the whole matter would be given. 

The Count Palatine’s man, so far as I can learn, came to satisfy 
the Queen that the Count had not changed his religion as he heard 
the Queen had been told by the duke of Wurtemburg, and to assure 
her of this fact he sent her two books, one of which is called a 
“Confession of faith,” and the other a “Catechism,” which he 
presented to her together with a letter from the Count saying in 
the last paragraph that he has been informed that she is going to 
marry, and he thinks she does wisely in doing so as it is high time 
she did. He says if there is anyone in his part of the country who 
would please her, he will be pleased to negotiate in the matter. 
They tell me that she replied thanking him for his advice, but not 
another word. 

The Emperor’s Ambassador arrives from Richmond to-night, 
whither he went this morning as I wrote yesterday that he meant 
to do. The Queen and he had a long conversation about the 
Archduke’s affairs, and she began to rdise difficulties about the first 
clause touching religion. She passed on to the other clauses, but he 
says, came back again to the same question of religion. The end of 
it was that he was to discuss the matter with the Council, and he 
has returned ill-pleased. I think he has reason to be, as on this 
religious point they are all against him here, they themselves having 
invented it. 

The French Ambassador has received letters from the queen of 
Scotland for his King, advising him the same as she writes to me 
about this Queen’s action. He has sent a courier with them to-day. 
—London, 29th July 1565. 


6 August. 318. The Same to the SamE. 


On the 29th I wrote to your Majesty that the Emperor's Am- 
bassador was at Richmond with the Queen. When he was there 
the earl of Arundel, who had also gone to take leave of the Queen 
on his departure for his estates at Arundel for a few days, invited 
him. to see his house of Nonsuch before he left it, and to ask me to 
accompany him as I had already promised to go. He answered 
that he should be pleased to do so if his engagements allowed him, 
and if not that I would go. The Ambassador found he could not 
spare the time, and I accordingly went on the 31st. The house is 
orcellomtin embellished and fitted and has beautiful aardens. The 
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Earl has brought water thither which King Henry could not find. 
As soon as I got there Sidney arrived, and as the Karl was somewhat 
troubled with gout, one of his sons-in-law called Lumley, and 
Sidney took me over the houseand gardens. I had some conversation 
with Sidney, and told him that I understood what he had said to me 
about the Archduke’s marriage being all empty words was likely to 
turn out true, and _that I had written to your Majesty what he had 
said at the time. He answered that he recollected perfectly saying 
80,and had written to the same effect to Count de Feria. He grieved 
that an attempt should be made to treat the Archduke in this way. 
I asked him about his departure for Ireland, whither he goes as 
Viceroy, and he told me he was not sure when it would be, as they 
were a long while despatching him. 

After diner, although there were other visitors I was talking for 
some time with the Earl at one end of the room where we had dined. 
He expressed great desire and affection for your Majesty’s service as 
he always has done, and told me that he was convinced that the men 
who surrounded the Queen did not wish her to marry, I said it 
was quite possible that some of them who thought they might get the 
prize for themselves might wish to hinder tt, but as regarded 
Secretary Cecil, I thought that his disagreement with Lord Robert 
might well lead him to support the Archduke af it were not for the 
question of religion. He told me not to believe that Cecil wanted 
the Queen to marry. He was ambitious and fond of ruling, and 
liked everything to pass through his hands, and af the Queen had a 
husband he would have to obey him. The Earl has always expressed 
the opinion, that in this matter of marriage the Queen herself 
should be addressed, and not her ministers who were all divergently 
interested. He thought the Ambassador should press the Queen to 
decide, and said, that this was necessary for many reasons ; that the 
Queen was naturally irresolute, and this delay and procrastination 
might prejudice the business in several ways. He was of opinion 
that the present time is opportune, and as for religion, he said, the 
Queen knew very well that the Archduke was a Catholic, and why 
had she brought up the question again, as she was informed about it 
before she commenced. I said I was surprised that as the Queen 
had at first treated of the Archduke’s matter through the duke of 
Norfolk, Lord Robert and Cecil, she had not now summoned the 
duke of Norfolk, the Emperor's reply having been received, and it 
seemed to me that it was a slight to the Duke. I mentioned this to 
him, because a seoretary of the Duke here, who isa worthy person 
and a good Catholic, had told me that the Duke was not coming as 
he thought even before his departure that the Queen was not acting 
as straightforwardly in the affair as he could have wished and 
expected. The Earl said the Duke was young, and gave me to 
understand that he was therefore deceived at Jirst. The Earl did- 
not seem very confident of the affair, but we could not pursue the 
conversation for fear of attracting the attention of those present, for 
they are 30 suspicious of one another that Throgmorton, who manages 
Lord Robert's matter, lost no time in approaching us, and we spoke 


of other things until the hour for my departure. I communicated 
aul I had heard ta the Ambroos dan 
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On the 8rd he went to Richmond to see the Queen and I went with 
him both to comply with her request that I should see her before she left 
here and also to deal with the Secretary on matters touching some of 
your Majesty's Flemish subjects and these sea robbers who wre con- 
tinually assaulting them. When I arrived in the presence of the 
Queen with the Ambassador I left them together for a considerable 
time although the Queen called to me three times and told me some 
nonsense about her having heard that the Turk had a great force 
against your Majesty's fleet, and that she hud made wp her mind to 
marry his son Bajazet for the sake of making peace. I said it was a 
large priceto pay for a friendship that your Majesty desired so little, 
and that I for my part should be satisfied if, failing Bajazet, “hoax” 
had nothing to do with her marriage.* She laughed a little at this, 
I understood that the Emperor's Ambassador had to discuss his 
business with the Council as he had told me, but the conversation 
was with this Queen alone and after a time with Cecil, who gave 
him an answer in writing to the clauses that the Emperor had sent 
and which had been discussed with the Queen. With regard to 
religion, which is the first clause, the answer repeats almost the 
same words as they had said to him previously as I wrote to your 
Majesty recently although the written answer given to the Ambasaador 
is somewhat more decidedly unfavourable, as it says that in 
accordance with the law and usage of the country no person is 
allowed to hold any service or follow any other religion than that 
established, in Sesegeenes oF of the grave troubles that might result ” 
therefrom. Inside the palace, they say, there is still greater reason 
for uniformity, und dow all im case of a person so near the Queen 
as her husband. On the question of dowry they say the same course 
must be pursued as when your Majesty married Queen Mary. They 
are resolute about this. Referring to. the title of King they say 
this cannot be given as it is against a specific Act of Parliament 
and touching the alliance to be declared with your Majesty and the 
Emperor, they wish this to be elucidated and they have been asked 
what they require on this point. The other clauses would probably 
be agreed to. The Emperor's man told the Queen that since she had 
always been so anwious to see the Archduke before the confirmation 
of the match it would be better for him to come and to defer the 
discussion on religious matters until they could meet, and she could 
hear from his own lips what religion he wished to follow and he 
could hear the same from her. The idea was that if the Archduke 
came the Queen would not fail to marry him as the Ambassador 
is assured. I am not sure that they understand the case aright 
as nothing certain can be foreseen in so doubtful a matter. 

On the 7th Secretury Cecil came to speak to me about the business 
of the Flemings, which I have mentioned, and the Emperor's man 


- was with him for a considerable time. He gave him better hope 


and said that after his return the Queen had again discussed the 
matter with the Council and had shown herself so inclined to it that 
as they went out the Admiral had said, “ Thank God! the Queen is 





* “Que yo me contentaria con que lo que tocaba a su casamiento, ya que no fuese 
Bayaceto no fuese Baya” a pun which is lost in translation, 
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so well disposal towards her marriage.” It is true that on that 
morning the successes in Malta had become known through various 
channels, and the news had been anxiously expected by both parties, 
but with very different hopes. 


On the morning of the 5th, Sidney came and was some while with 
the Emperor's man. He said Leicester had lost hope of his business, 
and he afterwards came to my rooms where I made him stay to 
dinner in order to talk with him and see whether he had any further 
particulars. I repeated to him that the impression became stronger 
every day that the Archduke's affair would end in nothing, and 
asked what object the Queen or those who had acted Jor her could have 
had in revising the negotiations and getting another Ambassador 
sent wnless they had resolved to bring the match about. This was 
done, as he knew, by Lord Robert, Cecil, and Throgmorton. He 
said that was so, and he had represented the same thing to Lord 
Robert, but none of them understood each other. He affirms that 
he was always sure the Queen did not mean to marr , and that they 
were im the most troublous state that ever was known in England, 
especially if the Queen were to die, as they were all so divided that 
no three persons were enirely of one opinion. 

On the same day im the afternoon the earl of Sussex visited the 
Emperor's man and was with him for some time. Amongst other 
things he suid that on the question of the Archduke's request 
touching religion they ave not all united, and of the Archduke would 
consent to accompany the Queen to the place where the service was 
held, 80 that the people should see him, and then return to his own 
apartments and hear Mass, he thought that the matter might be 
arranged. The Ambassador told me that he answered that he could 
say no more on that point than he had said in accordance with, 
his instructioné They both came to me together, and after the Earl 
had again asswred me how much he desired the marriage to 
take place in order to frustrate the designs of the French, the 
Ambassadort asswred me that his King would still urge his 
marriage with this Queen, and made great promises to the effect that 
if the Queen refused to marry him in consequence of his tender age, 
but would marry a person whom he should recommend, he would 
gwe her an army of 30,000 men to conquer Scotland, and would 
pay them during the time necessary to do so. In addition to these 
promises he offered a swim of money to help the business Jorward, and 
consequently that he would have plenty of friends. He (Sussex) 
knew this tobe true because they had even sounded him, and he said 
that if this was their plan, and the French got a footing in this 
country by such means the States of Flanders would run great risks, 
the sea being occupied, and your Majesty prevented From going to 
their aid if required. At all events, he said, I should press the 
Archduke’s match forward in your Majesty's nume, and should 
advise the Queen on my own behalf, as he knew she would pay more 
attention to me than to the greatest man on her Council. I thanked 





t Note in the King’s handwriting: —* This is not very clear. What Ambassador said 
so?” It is evident that Sussex is repeating a conversation of the French Ambassador 
and that a few connecting words have been omitted by the writer. 
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him for what he had told me, and as regarded Flanders I said I was 
not concerned to deny the danger, as I did not wish to excuse myself 
Jrom using every effort in favour of the match, but af what he men- 
tioned even were to happen there was small reason for fear, 
judging by what had happened in the past, and especially with one 
who like your Majesty was fortunate enough to be able to succour 
even your friends, much more your subjects, and who had more ways 
than one of going to the aid of Flanders at all times. He again 
repeated that he thought I ought to address the Queen as from your 
Majesty, which would have great weight since, he told me as a great 
secret, she said I had not yet done so. 

I said I was greatly surprised at that as the contrary was the 
case, and she knew very well that I had done 30, the Ambassador 
or himself being present at the time. I said I would willingly do 
whatever the Ambassador thought advisable as I had orders from 
your Majesty to help him in every way in my power to forward 
the Archduke’s suit, He said that nothing was offered to the Queen 
on your Majesty's behalf like that which the Frenchman offered, and 
I replied that there was no need for your Majesty to offer anything 
as you were already the Queen's friend and. had binding treaties of 
friendship sworn by the Emperor with King H. enry the Queen’s 
futher for himself and successors. Those who were not yet the 
Queen's friends might offer new pledges which were probably 
meant to be broken as usual. He (Sussex) still thought it would be 
well for me to go to the Queen with the Ambassador and recommend 
the Archduke’s suit to her again. I told the Ambassador I would 
act as he thought best. He was asswred by me from the Jirst of your 
Majesty's desire to help the Emperor and his brothers. I accordingly 
went with him to Richmond, and after we had both been with the 
Queen for a short time yesterday, 7. said to her that as the 
Ambassador had business with her that would take some time I would 
like to speak with her first. I then told her that I wnderstood that 
the Ambassador was leaving dissatisfied, and said I thought it 
would be greatly to her interest that after the negotiations had been 
pressed, so fur the matter should be concluded, not only because the 
Archduke was so powerful a Prince and brother of the Emperor, 
but aleo because your Majesty had great affection for him and was 
most amaious for his advancement as she had already heard from 
me and from the Ambassador himself, and I begged that in her 
gracious answer she would let him see that her desire to please your 
Majesty had some weight with her. She replied that she would do all 
she could in it and that the matter turned upon two points ; first that 
the precedent of your Majesty's case should be followed in all things ~ 
except only in the question of religion, which was the second point. 
As regards that she could not and ought not to do otherwise than 
maintain the laws and orders of her realm, and she thought 
this answer could in no way affront the dignity of the Archduke. 
I replied that this was a very delicate point to put to him as he had 
been clearly and expressly told that the religion of the country 
would have to be observed, and it would be sufficient now to say 
that the laws and customs of the country would have to be respected, 
because on the points of religion they really differed 80 little, as 
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she had often told me, with her good wishes it would be easy to 
agree on that point, and it would be unwise to raise the difficulty 
by specially naming religion which moreover could serve no purpose. 
She said it was the Emperor who had raised the point, and she 
could not avoid answering it, and she also had to look: to her dignity 
and honour in the matter since the question had been raised. She 
said she thought she was doing all she could on her part. I again 
wrged her to consider it well and to bear in mind how important 
this marriage would be to her. When I pressed her on this she 
smiled, thinking that I said one thing and meant another, and 
L cannot help noticing this sort of suspicion the Queen has of me. 
The day before yesterday in the course of conversation Sidney said 
he thought she was so greedy of marriage proposals that she would 
be glad ta have an offer from Don John of Austria. I told him 
that the negotiations with the Archduke having been commenced 
such an idea could not be entertuined for a moment. These people 
have strange fancies, 

When I had jinished the Emperor's Ambassador spoke to the Queen 
and was better satisfied than with his previous audience. He says 
the Queen still sticks to the two points, although he found her better 
disposed towards the business and expressed pleasure at the coming of 
the Archduke and the persons referred to in the Emperor's letter. T 
think this is a mistake on the Emperor's part, as the Queen is said 
to be only feigning for her own ends, and I have told his Majesty's 
man here to assure him that if the Archduke agrees to her demands 
about religion other points would be ruised, and, after all is said 
and done, she falls back upon personal attachment by which she 
shows her artfulness to bind herself to nothing and leave herself 
always a loophole to eseppe from. The Ambassador asked her to sign 
in her own name, the points upon which they were agreed, but she 
would not do so, and on his requesting that the Council might sign 
she also refused, but said the Secretary should signthem. ‘The Ambas- 
sador is to return for the paper and take his leave to-morrow and the 
Queen asked me to go with him, which I will do. He spoke to Lord 
Robert yesterday, and tells me he said that he had entirely lost hope of 
his suit. It is all deception in my opinion. Henage still progresses 
‘in the Queen’s good graces. The queen of Scotland's gentleman who 
had arrived here, as I wrote, left on the 8rd. He said that this 
Queen still complained bitterly of his mistress for having resolved 
to marry after promising her she would not do so without informing 
her, and above all with a subject of hers. I sent an answer to the 
said Queen by him and verbally recommended her try to tranquillise 
affairs and to take care not to admit Frenchmen into her country 
except under great necessity, as I knew she would lose much of the 
support she had in this country, which in fact is true. 

The queen of Scotland was married, as I wrote she was to be on 
the 29th ultimo, Sunday. On the previous Saturday she had Lord 
Darnley proclaimed King, saying that she would only marry a 
King. I understand that these people here are not pleased at it at 
all, and they are right, as many difficulties are raised for them, 
particularly as it is said that the Scots who rebelled against she 
Queen are now reconciled. Throgmorton tells me this is not the 
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case, but still he confesses that one of the four chiefs who held aloof 
was at the wedding, and this would sceem as if the news about the 
reconciliation was true. 

The day the wedding took place there was a rising of heretics in 
the city where she is, which they say lasted wntil night, and it was 
necessary for the Queen to give an answer to the conditions which 
had been submitted to her, as I wrote to your Majesty. To the 
first condition, namely, that no Mass public or private should be 
celebrated in any part of the Kingdom she answered that she was the 
daughter of parents who with their ancestors had followed the Cotholic 
religion in which she had been brought up, and she did not under- 
stand and had never been shown that there was anything bad in it, 
but rather to the contrary, and that being so, there was no reason to 
ask her to do a thing against her conscience and against the interests 
of her vealm. If she did as they ask all Christian Princes would 
abandon her in her hour of need for doing a thing which both she 
and they thought wrong. With regard to the tithes and other 
benefices this was a matter of ancient rule, and that the exchange 
and commutation of such was generally a matter for the Parliament 
to decide. She would therefore summon the estutes of the realm and 
discuss this mutter with them, trying to arrive at a settlement 
which should be satisfactory to all and beneficial to the national 
interests so far as her conscience would allow her. Since she had 
left them (her subiects) with full freedom of conscience for themselves 
and had deprived no one on that account of life, honour, or property, 
it was not just that they should try to force her to do anything — 
against her conscience. The French Ambossador has recesved a 
reply to his vemonstrance on behalf of his King in the matter of 
Lady Margaret. It wasthat the Queen requested the King to consider 
if he had a subject who had left his country under an artful 
preteat for the purpose of deceiving him, and had married against 
the King’s will, and had done other similar acts whether he would 
be offended with him or not. She therefore requested that the King 
would not take it amiss if she took further time to consider what 
she had better do. The gentleman who went to Scotland on this 
Queen’s behalf had instructions to complain of what had been done 
and to propose means by which this Queen might be appeased. The 
principal proposal is that the queen of Scotland should cede all the 
vights she claims to this crown to the Queen for her life and that of 
her successors if she has any, and that no change is to be made in 
religion in Scotland, seeing the trouble that might arise in thig 
realm therefrom. vi 

Postscript: After closing the letter which goes herewith I have 
learnt that the cause of the postponement of the interview of the 
Emperor's Ambassador with the Queen from to-morrow to the day 
after is that her Majesty leaves for Windsor on that day and wishes 
to take him with her and entertain him there on a visit for seven 
or eight days. I believe the objet of it is to frighten the queen 
of Scotland into the belief that the marriage is to take place, and 
concede better terms to this Queen with regard to her own. These 
people never budge without some object in view.—London, 6th August 
1565. 
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13 Aug. 814,. GuzMaANn De SILvA to the Kine. 


‘On the 6th instant I wrote your Majesty that the Queen had 
commanded the Emperor’s ambassador to go on the following day to 
Richmond to take leave and receive his answer. This was postponed 
until the 8th in order that the Queen might bring him here to 
Windsor with her as she arrived on that day. I came with him as 
I was asked, and also because I had just received a despatch from the 
duchess of Parma respecting certain robberies committed lately 
against subjects of your Majesty which are a source of great damage 
and grievance to them, although no new one, and must needs be 
remedied in a way that may be felt, since words will not do all that 
is wanted although certainly something has been done, as 1 write to 
the Duchess. As I advised the Queen, I arrived here at nightfall 
on the 8th. They wished to give the Ambassador and me separate 
lodgings, but, I had arranged otherwise because as the Ambassador 
travelled to England by post and has been staying with me he had 
not the necessary baggage, and I had sent forward what was wanting 
for his use. The pack mules were at the door of tle Dean’s house 
where they had arranged for the Ambassador to stay, and the Queen 
no doubt thought on seeing them that they had not given me a 
lodging, whereupon she was extremely angry, and when she arrived 
in her chamber she turned to me aud said, ‘What! have they not 
“ given you a lodging? My people shall learn in a way they will 
“ not forget how you are to be treated. You shall oceupy my own 
“ chamber and I will give you my key.” She took the key to hand 
to me, but I calmed her and said that in order not to leave the 
Ainbassador I had told my people to stay in his house, We supped 
that night with the earl of Leicester, and after supper he said he 
would dine with me next day. He had arranged to have his own 
attendants and butlery in the Dean’s house, and so they continued 
(he and what cdurtiers are here) to come and have their meals in 
our company, 

The next morning the earl of Leicester sent to ask if we would 
go and see the park, in doing which we punished three horses and 
saw a large quantity of game. We came round by the footpath 
leading to the riversile through the wood to where the Queen lodges, 
and when we came to her apartmeuts Leicester’s fool made sp much 
noise ealling her that she came undressed to the window. It was 
morning, and in an hour and a half she came down and walked for 
a ‘long while talking with the Empcror’s man and me about many 
different things. She always repeats her dislike to marriage and 
even to talking of it. She showed me a ring with a fine ruby 
which she wore and afterwards handed it to the Ambassador for him 
to look at, When he returned it he asked her whether she would 
like him to take it to the Archduke and wished to take it from her, 
but she would not give it up and said it was too early to send jewels 
to him. Shespoke of the Archduke’s visit, and I asked her whether* 
she had noticed amongst those who accompanied the Ambassador 
and me any gentleman she had not seen before, as perhaps she was 
entertaining more than she thought, only she must be told so ina 
way not to disconcert her. She turned white, and was go agitated 
that I could not help lauchine to see her. “Thatis not a bad way.” 
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she said, “for the Archduke to come if his dignity will allow him 
“ to do it, and I promise you plenty of princes have come to see me 
“in that manner.” 

After dinner she went hunting and they killed two fat bucks. 
The Qucen went so hard that she tired everybody out, and as the 
ladies and courtiers were with her they were all put to shame. 
There was more work than pleasure in it for them. 

This morning she returned home. I left with her and returned 
also to write this. 

For a part of the way I came with the earl of Sussex, and said I 
was surprised that the Queen did not put him into the Council, as 
she had so much important business, and he was so clever and 
experienced in affairs. He said they very often called and consulted 
hin on matters of importanee, but he had little to do with it as 
they never made up their minds upon anything. He said he had 
advised the Queen in Scotch affairs to accept the many good offers 
of settlement which the queen of Scotland had offered before her 
marriage. Amongst others that she would marry an English 
subject, abandon her alliance with France, and cede her claims to 
this crown to the Queen and her descendants on condition that 
failing them her right to the succession should be recognized, as was 
just and reasonable. She had not been able to decide at the time, 
and the queen of Scotland would probably not now offer such terms 
so that great evils might result, and particularly now that the queen 
of Scotland had marriédas she had. All clear-headed people greatly 
fear this. I keep Leicester in hand in the best way I can, as I am 
still firm in my idea, that if any marriage at all is to result from all 
this it will be his. ‘The Emperor’s man also sees a good many signs 
tending to this, although certainly nothing wrong, but he says you 
must pat up with a great deal to gaitMsuch a kingdom as this. He 
will not stick much at the religious point himself, but fears that the 
Emperor and the Archduke will. The Queen is wel and in good 
spirits, but they tell me that although she appears so, she is not at 
all pleased with Scotch affairs, upon which she hardly spoke to me. 
I told her I had heard that the king of France had written to her 
about Margaret's imprisonment, which she said was true, and told 
me her answer, which in substance was the same as I wrote your 
Majesty, Cecil having told it to the Emperor's Ambassador. She 
said the King (of France) had written at the request of the queen of 
Scotland and he had not been able to refuse, giving me to understand 
that he had done it simply out of compliment. I told her it was a 
thing in which I thought she might show clemency if rightly 
considered, as T had heard that the queen of Scotland had always 
obeyed her as if she was her younger sister and had married one of 
her subjects, and that when acknowledgment of accomplished facts 
was demanded by prudence and expediency, it was better it should 
be done soon and graciously, so that the thanks might be due to her 
rather than to the king of France. She‘said it was true that the 
queen of Scotland had been so friendly and obedient to her that she 
had been willing to marry to her satisfaction with one of her subjects, 
only that he had not consented. The Queen seems more pliable in 
this matter than I was led to expect. : 
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The Emperor’s Ambassador took leave of her and kissed her hand 
which she is very free in giving. I had no idea the Germans were 
8o gallant. Thence he went to Hampton: Court, accompanied by ~ 
eight or ten of the Queen’s gentlemen who showed him over the 
house, which is very nicely fitted. He went to pass the night at a 
house built by Gresham, the Queen’s factor. We arrived here 
yesterday morning, and in the afternoon he (the Emperor’s Ambas- 
sador) went to take leave of the Freneh Ambassador, who told me 
that he was not going to your Majesty’s Court, but they were sending 
a layman as Ambassador, your Majesty not wishing to have any 
person in your Court who may have read Geneva books ; giving me 
thus to understand that it was because he was looked upon with 
suspicion. I told him that could not be the reason, but rather 
because his King wished to retain him here on aecount of his great 
knowledge of English affairs. He said that was not the reason, and 
he was inclined to send his secretary to the Queen (of France), and 
keep him there until they gave him permission to leave, as there 
was nothing to be done here except the queen of Scotlantl’s business, 


tells me he is to have an audience the day after to-morrow. Ceeil 
told me the same, assuring me that they (the French) are still 
making great offers. No doubt they are trying to open some fresh 
marriage negotiations, and this will be the reason why the 
Ambassador is sending his Secretary, not to ask for his reeall, 


Your Majesty will see the exact position of the Archduke’s suit 
by the copy of a statement enclosed, whieh I send at the request of 
the Emperor’s Ambassador. He is of opinion that the Archduke 


think they would stick on the religious question, and to get the 
Archduke to come over, and this, as I have written, is also the idea 
of the Ambassador, namely, to prevail upon him to come without 
settling that point until the two parties have seen each other and 
can come to a mutual uuderstunding as to what each will do. It ig 
a matter of such great consideration and so uncertain in its result 
that I can only refer to the opinions which are expressed in my 
former letters on the subject, 


News has arrived that after the Turks took the castle of St, Elmo, 
Don Gareia had arrived and routed them and recovered it, but the 
intelligence wag afterwards contradicted. The Queen was very sorry, 
and said she wished she was aman to be there in person. ° [ told 
her she was right, but expected the succour would be effected by 
your Majesty with the help of God. The sorrow of the godly here 
is ineredible when bad news cones, and is only equalled by the 
glee of the wicked. An Englishman accompanies the Emperor’s 
Ambassador to bring back the answer. The Queen has sent him 
(the Emperor ’)a desk whieh in my opinion is worth as much as 
1,000 crowns.—London, 13th August 1565. 
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315. The Same to the Samy. 


Since the departure of the Emperor’s Ambassador on the 14th 
instant I have been informed that the Queen has received letters 
from the king of Sweden, again proposing marriage with her, and: 
the King’s sister, as I have advised your Majesty, is to come hither, 
not as arranged from Embden, but it is believed by way of 
Antwerp. 

Ido not think anything is more enjoyable to this Queen than 
treating of marriage, although she assures me herself that nothing 
annoys her more. She is vain, and would like all the world to be 
yunning after her, but it will probably end in her remaining as she 
js, unless she marry Lord Robert, who is still doing his best to win 
her. Hé is being helped as much as possible by the French 
Ambassador, who tells me frankly that his King desires the Queen 
not to marry a foreign Prince, but one of her own subjects. It is all 
directed against the Archduke, and in favour of Lord Robert. 
I believe this match will be kept in play as the others have been 
until they see how Scotch matters will go. The gentleman who was 
sent by this Queen to the queen of Scotland, as I wrote your 
Majesty, has not returned yet. They say that Lord James, the 
Queen’s base brother, is still aloof from her interests, and even that 
he has been proclaimed a rebel. The French Ambassador tells ine 
that this Queen complains somewhat of his master because ho had. 
ordered a company of 50 Scotch horse to be raised in France, which 
has been given to the brother of the earl of Lennox. He replied 
that it was an ancient and customary thing, and the King was 
bound thereto by long-standing treaties with Scotland. He says it 
has been done for 600 years, and the kings of Scotland had the 
right to appoint the captains of,these companies, although for the 
last few years they have not done so. The importance of this 
Scotch matter in connexion with England can well be understood, as, 
if this country were to submit, the fountain head of French and 
Flemish heresy would disappear, and even the leagues in Germany 
as well, since they all have need of each other’s evil help, and have 
to exert every effort to sustain their neighbours. 

This Queen had in her house a sister* of Jane, who was beheaded 
for claiming the Crown, and of Catharine, who is in prison. She-is 
little, crookbacked, and very ugly, and it came out yesterday that 
she had married a gentleman named Keyes, sergeant-porter at the 
palace, They say the Queen is very much annoyed and grieved 
thereat. They are in prison—London, 20th August 1565. 


816. The Same to the SaME. 


The last reply that the deputies at the Bruges conference have 
given by order of the duchess of Parma to the representatives of 
this Queen has not pleased them much, and on the 25th instant the 
Chancellor, the Treasurer, secretary Cecil and Sackville came to my 
house, and (as 1 write in detail to the Duchess) they repeated on 
the Queen’s behalf all that had taken place in the said conference 





* Lady Mary Grey. She was subsequently for some years kept in the custody of Sir 
‘Thomas Gresham in his house, and died in 1578. 
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and the concessions that had been made by their side for their greater 
justification, and asked me to advise your Majesty thereof so that 
you might see that the Queen had proceeded in this matter with 
every desire that these differences should be settled. They also asked 
me to look over some documents that I might satisfy myself of their 
right in respect of a certain article and advise on the point. I excused 
myself from doing so by saying that I had no instructions, but as 
regarded informing your Majesty and the Duchess of what they told me 
Tanswered I would do so most willingly if they gave me a memorandum 
of what had passed and repeated what they had told me. I pretended 
to know very little about the matter (although M. de Montague 
had given me full information) in order that they might not want 
to discuss with me the answer they have to give in the conference, 
and I advised them in these negotiations to consider only the public 
interests both of this country and the States, and to set aside 
subsidiary points and keep to the essential part of the issue. There 
has been no time for them yet to send anything, as the Queen is at 
Windsor and Cecil went thither about this affair yesterday. 

As these people have been allowed to have their own way somuch 
in the past, in consequence of greater international affairs having 
prevented their neighbours from attending so closely to the private 
interests of their subjects, they feel the more keenly any thwarting 
of their will. Now, however, that their neighbours are in a better 
position than formerly, whilst they themselves are in greater 
diffeulties about these Scotch aflairs, it appears probable that hetter 
terms might be got from them; and the Duchess, with the utmost, 
prudence and anxiety to succeed, is endeavouring to defer the 
conclusion with this object. God forward it. 

I have reccived some details from Scotland, but asI am not certain 
of them Ido not repeat them as facts until I have more trustworthy 
information, Theyésay that the rebels have plenty of troops, and 
that the King is in arms and marching against them, and, seeing 
this, that many of those who had joined that evil company have 
returned to their homes and the rest of the rebels had fied to the 
mountains. They say that the gentieman of the Queen’s chamber 
who, as I have written, was sent by her to discuss matters with the 
queen of Scotland, found himself with almost insufficient liberty to 
negotiate, and seized the opportunity of joining the rebels as 
Throgmorton did in France when he was the Queen’s Ambassador 
there, The name of this gentleman is Tamworth. A courier caine to 
this Queen three days since, but as she is absent it is not known 
what news he brings. News, however, that is not published at once 
is usually considered bad news for this Queen. It is looked upon as 
certain that the rebels are supported by this Queen, and this would 
be confirmed if Tamworth has really gone over to them, and if 
what they now say, that the queen of Scotland will not suffer any 
Protestant in the kingdom, be presevered in, which is difficult to 
believe at the present time. I am just informed that this Queen 
is sending to obtain money in Flanders, which no doubt is not without 
some bearing on Scotch affairs. They have sequestrated Lady 
Margaret’s property in addition to her imprisonment, and she will 
now suffer need. 
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I wrote to your Majesty that Mary, the sister of Jane, who was 
beheaded, had married one Keyes who is the Queen's sergeant-porter. 
They took them both, and he confessed that it is true, and that the 
wedding was performed with all solemnity by a clergyman, and has 
been duly consummated. She asserts to the contrary that merely 
a promise for the future was given and nothing else. He is 
imprisoned in the jail here and she is incarcerated at Windsor. 


Some of the servants of the king of Sweden’s sister have arrived 
in the city, and liveries are being made for the rest who accompany 
her, She is expected every day, and, as I have said, she comes to 
treat for a marriage between her brother and this Queen. 


These people must be waxing fat on the spoils of the Indies* A 
ship belonging to Winter, of 80 tons burden, is leaving for Guinea, 
and Iam told to-day that Captain Hawkins, of Plymouth, who left 
about a year ago, arrived in Florida, and after having had some 
differences with the French had made it up with them, and had 
taken a very beautiful river, where he had built @ fort and remained. 

I wrote to your Majesty that the Queen was showing favour to 
one Heneage who serves in her chamber. Lord Robert and he have 
had words, and as a consequence Lord Robert spoke to the Queen. 
She was apparently much annoyed at the conversation, although what 
she said could not be heard. Heneage, however, at once left the 
court and Robert did not see the Queen for three days until she sent 
for him, and they say now that Heneage will come back at the 
instance of Lord Robert, to avoid gossip. 

The French Ambassador sent his secretary to the King four days 
ago. I have not heard that there is any other object than that which 
the Ambassador told me, namely, to ask for his recall from here. 

As I have written, the Ambassador first saw the Queen, and left 
the secretary at the court two days after he returned. I am .aware 


that he had some private business which might have detained him.— 
London, 27th August 1565. 


817. CarpiInaL PacHEco to the Kina. 


The Pope had sent secretly to him to say he wished to see him. 
His Holiness had received news that the queen of Scots and her 
husband are besieged in the castle by huguenots, and wish to make 
a great effort to settle the question of religion. They ask for aid 
of his Holiness to the extent of 12,000 infantry men paid for six 
months. The queen of England is desperate at the marriage. The 
Pope says he is in greater need than he likes to be, owing to his 
helping the Emperor, but he lacks not spirit to give the aid asked 
for by the Queen, only that to stir up these humours now would 
be inconvenient. He gave fair words to the queen of Scots’ envoy, 
and said that nothing could be done this winter, and in the mean- 
while he could get your Majesty’s opinion, without which he will 
not move in so great a matter. Asks for instructions, as the Pope 


is very anxious and wants enlightenment.—Rome, 2nd September 
1565. : 





* Note in the King’s handwriting—“ Let the Indian Council have a copy of this.” 
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318. GuzMAN DE Sitva to the Kine. 


On the 26th ultimo I wrote to your Majesty that the gentleman 
of the chamber that this Queen had sent to Scotland bad not returned 
here, and it was reported that he had joined the Scottish rebels, 
against whom it was stated the King was marching, and whose 
troops had thereupon deserted them. I said this news was to be 
considered doubtful, as my source was not a sure one, and so it has 
turned out, as the gentleman arrived at Windsor on the 27th at 
night. It is understood that Lord James and two other nobles have 
a number of troops, and that the King and Queen have 4,000 men. 
There is a talk of an arrangement between them and the rebels, but 
it is impossible to say how it will turn out. The foundation for the 
report that the gentleman had gone over to the rebels was that 
when he left he was told not to negotiate with the King, but only 
with the Queen, and on his requesting a passport to return to 
England they gave him one signed by the King and Queen, which 
he refused, as it was so signed instead of by the Queen alone. They 
would not give him one such as he wanted, and on his asking for 
instructions from here they told him to come without one, which 
he did without taking leave, in order not to put them on the alert. 
They therefure thought he had joined the rebels, but he was detained 
on the road by the guards, who refused to let him pass without the 
passport he had refused. He again asked for orders from here and 
they told him to take the passport and come. 


I am informed that his business in Scotland was to obtain 
satisfaction from that Queen to this one for having married a 
subject of hers without her knowledge or consent, she heing so 
close a relative and friend, and .also an assurance that she would 
not in the lifetime of this Queen or her issue, if she had any, 
pretend to this throne or disturb or change the religion of her 
own country. The answer he brings is not yet known, but I do 
not believe that there is any of importance, and I am assured that 
such is the case. The Protestants have been much annoyed at being 
told that the Queen of Scotland asked for the Pope’s dispensation on 
account of her relationship with her husband, which was granted very 
graciously and with many kind wishes and offers. 


On the 27th also onc of the king of France’s gentlemen éalled 
M. de Mavisier (Mauvissitre)* arrived here, who is the same man 
that brought the camels and the litter for the Queen. He has been 
here and in Scotland various times and is a Catholic. I visited 
him and he assured me that he is persuaded that religious affairs 
will progress favourably in France. He says he is on his way to 
visit the queen of Scotland on behalf of his own King and Queen, 
who ordered him to visit this Queen, and will depart thither at once 
if he be not detained by this Queen until some decision is arrived at 
in the queen of Scotland’s affairs, respecting which she wished to 
speak to him. The French Ambassador told me the same, and on 
the 29th they both Went to Windsor as they said. The next day 





* Michael Castelnau de la Mauvissiére. He was an adherent of the Guises and took a 
prominent part in the religious ware ; of which and of his missions to England he gives a 
full account in his  Memoires.” 
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I sent Luis de Paz after them to try and discover whether they 
had any other business in hand and what they were negotiating 
there. The Ambassador and Mavisier only had one audience of the 
Queen, and were with her for a very short time, returning to all 
appearance discontented. They do not seem to have treated 
of any other business than that which I mentioned they told me 
of, and which certainly would not please the Queen, although, as 
Tam informed, the French are not taking up the matter so warmly 
as they make out to me, and the Queen tells me the same, as I wrote 
to your Majesty in mine of 18th August (15th August ?). 

The real ground for the dispute between Lord Robert and 
Heneage, I am assured by a person of confidence, who received it 
from Throgmorton, is the following, This Throgmorton, who rules 
Lord Robert, advised him to devise some means to find out whether 
the Queen was really as much attached to him as she appeared to 
be, as his ease was in danger. If she was, Throgmorton advised him 
to try to carry his business through quickly, and if not to espouse 
the cause of the Archduke, so that in this way he would remain in 
high position in any case, whereas if neither his‘own business nor 
that of the Archduke was carried through all the gr people 
in the country and particularly his opponents would lay the blame 
on him, and he would find bimself in an awkward fix if he failed in 
his own suit and yet was accused of hindering the Queen’s marriage 
toanyone else. He advised him to do two things, the first pretending 
to fail in love himself with one of the ladies in the palace and watch 
how the Queen took it, and the other to ask.her leave to go to his 
own place to stay as other noblemen do. The Earl took his advice 
and showed attention to the viscountess of Hereford, who is one of 
the best-looking ladies of the court and daughter of a first cousin to 
the Queen, with whom she is a favourite. This being the state 
of things the dispute with Heneage took place and Leicester 
seized this opportunity to ask leave to go, The Queen was ina 
great temper and upbraided him with what had taken place with 
Heneage and his flirting with the Viscountess in very bitter words, 
He went down to his apartments and stayed there for three or four 
days until the Queen sent for him, the earl of Sussex and Cecil 


having tried to smooth the business over, although they are no 
friends of Lord Robert in their hearts. The result of the tiff was 
that both the Queen and Robert shed tears, and he has returned to 
his former favour. I am informed that the principal reason that 
these robberies at sea do not cease is the small punishment meted 
out to the delinquents although they are sentenced. Amongst-other 
articles of reqnest that I have handed to the Queen’s Council is one 
asking that the sentences pronounced on those convicted of these 
crimes should be carried out. To this they have replied, as I write 
in detail to the duchess of Parma, that my request shall be acceded 
to and carried out. This has been conveyed to me by Dr. Dale, who 
is at present acting for the Judge ‘of the Admiralty, but he was to 
say that in the case of Thomas Cobham they could not-well have 
the sentence carried out as the judges who had condemned him had 
said to the Queen directly after the trial that for the discharge of 
their own consciences they were obliged to advise her that Cobham, 
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being an eeclesiastic, could not be done to death, by the laws of the 
realm, and they had sentenced him as they had to deter others from 
committing like crimes. I told Dr. Dale that, as regarded the 


articles of my request, the answer was satisfactory. He could tell- 


the Council, however, that I understood from previous experience that 
they were usually ready to give fair answers, but I wished their acts 
to correspond with them, as was fitting for the business in hand and 
the Queen’s dignity. With respect to Cobham’s matter I did not 
mention any particular case in my request, but asked that the Queen 
would have justice done, as was incumbent on her, since these matters 
had reached a point which demanded attention either from her, 
whose duty it was, or from your Majesty. Iam told by the French 
Ambessador that their subjects are suffering as well, and they too 
are trying to obtain redress. I know this to be true. 


Yaxley who, as I wrote to your Majesty, had left here to go to 
Scotland by way of Flanders, has arrived there, and the King has 
made him his secretary ; he is clever, a good Catholic, and ardently 
devoted to your Majesty. The King and Queen sign papers and 
issue orders jointly. 


Parliament is summoned for the 4th October. There are many 
different opinions in the Council as to whether it should be further 
prorogued or not, and I am informed that Cecil is of opinion that it 
should meet so that they may know the feeling of the members 
about the question of the succession, and be able to distinguish those 
who lean to the Scotch party. The Queen, he says, can stop the 
discussion at any time, and prevent the matter being proceeded 
with, whilst the assembling of Parliament will enable them to amend 
certain religious matters that are not to his liking, such as that of 
confirming the bishops and similar things. Those who are of a 
contrary opinion say that the meeting of Parliament would be 
inexpedient, because the queen of Scotland will present her protests 
therein, demanding that she and her husband shall be declared heirs 
to the crown, and if this is not done she will be able to proceed with 
her grievance with greater force. They also say the present Parlia- 
ment cannot repeal any ancient enactments, and is even unable to 
pass any important. valid acts of its own, inasmuch as it lacks one 
of the three states of the realm which constitute it, namely the 
ecclesiastical, in consequence of the present bishops and other 
personages not having been chosen according to the ancient 
parliamentary laws. 

The artillery which I stated in my letter of 24th August had been 
brought out of the Tower were some field pieces for Ireland, whither 
Sidney has not yet gone for want of money. They have also brought 
out of the Tower 500 harquebusses and the necessary ammunition, 
and they are sending 500 soldiers and 100 horses to Berwick. This 
place, although it is on the frontier and of the greatest importance” 
to this country, is badly fortified, and part’ of the ancient walls even 
have tumbled down. Two engineers went recently to visit it, but 
they differ as to the line of fortification, and this has been the cause 
of notling being d. ne. If the Scots had any forces they would be 
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Whilst Iam writing this ] am informed that the Scotch rebels 
have gathered in Argyll, which is the mountainous part towards 
Ireland, and others are joining what they call their “ congregation.” 
The chiefs are Lord James, the duke of Chatelherault, the earl of 


‘Argyll and others. They have asked this Queen for 10,000 crowns 


for their aid to pay the men, and I am told that 2,000 crowns have 
been sent up to the present time, taken from the money they were 
collecting to enable Sidney to go to Ireland. ‘They also wished to 
send to Ireland an Irishman here whom they have made an Earl,* 
and authorised him to draw 200 crowns, but they have not been 
able to pay him for want of money. The king and queen of Scotland 
ave in their capital city of Edinburgh with the forees I have 
mentioned, determined to go out and face the rebels before they have 
had time to increase in strength ——London, 8rd September 1565. 


319. The Same to the SAME. 


I informed your Majesty in my last of 3rd September that a 
gentleman from the king of France had arrived here on his way 
to Seotland with instructions to speak with this Queen from his 
master with a view of devising some means to appease her and to stop 
the risings in Scotland which they think have their origin here. He 
almost succeeded, asking this Queen to be pleased to send a person 
with him to Scotland for the purpose of discussing with that Qneen 
the differences which exist between them, and try to settle them. Tho 
Queen answered that she would be glad to please the king of France 
in this way, but she had already sent a person on the same errand to 
counsel the queen of Scotland, but the answer he received was not 
a favourable one, as the Queen signified that she had good advisers 
and knew how to rule her own kingdom as was most fitting. For 
this reason the Queen thought she could not send another man to be 
reccived in a like manner, or at all evehts until she knew how he 
would be welcomed. It was at last arranged that this Queen should 
send a courier to her Ambassador in Scotland to inform the Scottish 
Queen of this, and in the meanwhile the Frenchman was to wait. 
They sent to Scotland and to France, but as the post from Scotland 
was delayed, and the gentleman saw that unless he went at once he 
would be too late to do any good now, that the breach between the 
rebels and the Queen was broadening so rapidly, he went to see the 
Queen four days ago, and to ask her leave to start. They have 
detained him on the pretext that the Queen was ill from the 6th to 
the 9th for which day they appointed an audience, although 
what they arranged is not yet known. The courier from Scotland 
has now arrived. 


It is still uncertain whether Parliament will meet or not. They 
tell me they are putting off the decision until they see how Scotch 
affairs will turn out and what will happen in Malta, in which these 
people take as much interest as if they were as near to it as Sicily 
is. The joy of the godly here will be inexpressible to’ hear of our 
success, and will only be equalled by the sorrow of the hereties. 





* O’Donnel, the enemy of Shan O'Neil. 
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Lady Margaret is still in prison and has been unwell. They have 
refused permission for a doctor to visit her, and have taken away 
and sequestered all her property. She sends me word that her only 
hope now is in God and your Majesty. I have not ventured to speak 
to the Queen about her business as I thought it might cause some 
inconvenience, as will be understood, except what I said to the 
Queen when I was conversing with her about the French Ambassador's 
message from his King about her imprisonment. 

The sister of the king of Sweden has arrived at Dover. As I wrote 
in my last they have sent to receive her, and have prepared the earl of 
Bedford’s house for her occupation, with hangings and beds belonging 
to the Queen. They say that she brings a good train with her. 

T have just heard from two quarters that the queen of Scotland 
had left.Edinburgh with 6,000 men for a place about 80 miles off, 
and that the Protestant forces to the number of about 1,000 had 
entered the city when she left. The governor of Edinburgh Castle 
sent word to the townspeople that if they did not turn them out he 
would bombard the town,-which he at once commenced to do. When 
the Queen heard that these people had entered the city she at once 
returned with her forces, and at her approach the Protestants took 
the road to Leith whither the Queen followed them. On their 
coming to a village near Berwick the Protestants begged the Queen 
to deal mercifully with them, as she always had done, for they did 
not intend to resist her, and only asked that they might be allowed 
to live as their consciences dictated. 

The carl of Sutherland, who had been absent from Scotland for 
a long time, was on his way back thither when he was driven to take 
shelter in Berwick in a storm, and they have detained him there 
London, 10th September 1565. 


320. The Same to the Same. 


On the llth instant the king of Sweden’s sister entered London 
at two o’clock in the afternoon. She is very far advanced in 
pregnancy, and was dressed in a black velvet robe with a mantle of 
black cloth of silver, and wore on her head a golden crown, As this 
seemed to me a new style of dress, I venture to relate these trifles 
to your Majesty. She had with her six ladies dressed in crimson 
tatfety with mantles of the same. She was received at Dover by 
Lord and Lady Cobham, the latter of whom is mistress of the robes 
to the Queen. At Gravesend, Hunsdon with six of the Queen’s 
servants awaited her, and at the water gate of the house where she 
was to stay she was met by the countess of Sussex and her sister- 
in-law, the wife of the Chancellor, and Seeretary Cecil. On the 
14th the Queen arrived from Windsor and descended at the 
lodgings of the Swedish Princess who is called Cecilie. The latter 
received her Majesty at the door, where she embraced her warmly, 
and both went up to her apartments. After the Queen had passed _ 
some time with her in great enjoyment she returned home, and the 
next night—the 15th—the Princess was delivered of a son, The 
Queen came up to visit her in consequence of her condition. 

I had audieuce of the Queen yesterday to speak to her about the 
pirates and the punishment to be inflicted on them, and also the 
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steps to be taken to clear the seas. I had also had business with 
her about other private affairs of some of your Majesty's Flemish 
subjects. She is well but thin. 

‘After some talk respecting the coming of this Cecilia, whom the 
Queen praised very much to'me, both for her good looks and elegance 
and for the grace and facility.with which she speaks English, she 
said: “I cannot prevail upon myself to keep silent on a thing that 
« has been told me and which has greatly surprised me. My own 
affection for you and that which you appear to fee] for me have 
made me consider you almost as much my Ambassador as that of 
“ my brother the King, and I am astonished you should act against 
« me for the sake of another sovereign.” I told her I did not 
understand her, and asked her to explain what she meant. She 
said she would, although she would prefer to conceal it from me. 
Sho had been assured that the duchess of Parma, Cardinal de 
Granvelle, and I together had arranged to send munitions, arms, 
and other things to the queen of Scotland, well knowing how things 
stood between them. I satisfied her on the subject, which I could 
well do, as what she had told me was not true, and she appeared to 
believe what I said. In order to get at some of the iculars of 
the dealings of the French Ambassador and the King’s gentleman 
with her, I told her I bad much more reason to complain of her 
than she of me, since of all these lon, discussions she was having 
with these Frenchmen she had not told me a word, although I was 
go attache! to her. She asked me how I thought she could discuss 
such matters with me in the face of the assurance that had been 

iven to her that I was her enemy; to which I answered that she 
Shorld not have believed it of me, but should have told me at once 
what she had just communicated to me, especially as matters of this 
importance should be discussed even with enemies, let alone friends, 
as they concerned all parties. If it were true what was published 
and said about her it was well she should have an opportunity of 
stating the causes that led her to act as she did, and if it were not 
true it could be contradicted. Out of my anxiety to serve her I 
myself would have told her certain things about these Scotch matters 
if I had not noticed her stiffness to me on the subject. Not only 
foreigners but her own people blamed her for three things. The 
first was that, considering that the queen of Scotland had married 
one of her subjects and relatives brought up in her own house, she 
ought rather to be thankful to her for it than ancry and offended. 
The second was the imprisonment and harsh treatment of a person 
of such high position as Lady Margaret, simply because she had 
wished to marry her son well, which was only natural for a mother 
to desire. The third was the help she gave to the Scottish rebels 
against their Queen, a most pernicious example for other kings and 
for her. The news was flying about the world, and I had been 
much astonished that she had not mentioned the matter to me, as it 
was of the utmost importance that what she was doing and nego- 
tiating should be known. I said that when the affairs of monarchs 
are such as to touch their honour, no secret should he made of them 
or of the causes which give rise to them, but they should both be 


necessarily published, and if anyone was to derive any satisfaction 
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from them, surely they ought to be told, seeing that I, who took no 
measures to obtain the information and made no account of it, learnt 
of what was going on. She replied that it was truce that many 
points had been discussed in this matter which she would be glad 
to communicate to me, and would even send Secretary Cecil to give 
me an account of everything that had passed if I wished to hear it. 
It was true that the queen of Seotland had depended much upon 
her, and she herself Joved her as a sister ; so much so that’ when she 
(Mary) consulted her upon the proposals made for her marriage with 
the Archduke by Cardinal Lorraine, she told her they were only 


‘fooling her, and had sent her a copy of a letter which the Emperor 


Ferdinand had written to her (Elizabeth) at the time, pressing her 
to give an answer to the proposals made by his son for her own 
hand, and she would thus understand that they were not serious 
when they made any such offer to her. She promised her that if 
she married one of her subjects possessing certain qualities which 
she thought-her husband ought to have, she would declare her the 
successor to the throne, and had proposed the earl of Leicester. The 
other Queen had replied. that she could not consent to deprive her of 
him, to which she had answered that she loved her so dearly that 
she would be happy to separate herself from him for her sake. 
During this period, she said, Lady Margaret deceitfully asked leave 
for her son to go to Scotland to take possession of his father’s estates. 
She had given her this license, telling her at the same time to take 
care she did not deceive her and let her son do anything else, or she 
(Margaret) would find herself the person deceived, and then as soon 
as he arrived the queen of Scotland made up her mind to marry him, 
and sent to ask her advice about it when the thing was as good as 
done, demanding at the same time the declaration of the succession, 
this being the first information she had received of it all. She was 
therefore justly indignant with the Queen, and especially with 
Lady Margaret, as they had both’ deceived her. With regard to the 
subjects of that Queen who had rebelled against her, she (Elizabeth) 
had neither favoured nor helped them, although she had asked her 
(Mary) to hear their case, which she had refused to do or to follow 
her advice to come to a settlement with them. On the contrary she 
had sent her a rude answer, although she (Elizabeth) knew very 
well that the Queen had no quarrel with the earl of Murray (Lord 
James) or the rest, and only refused to hear them because her 
husband said he did not want them to come to ¢ourt; thus throwing 
all the blame on to him, who, she said, was only a lad and did not 
know how the affairs of a country should be conducted and so treated 
them imprudently. It was true, she said, that the king of France 
had sent this gentleman to the queen of Scotland, and with great 
politeness had instructed him to state to her the object of his mission, 
which was to try to effect a reconciliation with her subjects, and in 
order that she might know that no other aim was in view the King 
invited her to*send a representative of her own- to accompany the 
gentleman and to be present at all discussions and negotiations. 
All this was done so frankly, she said, that.the gentleman had shown 
her his instructions from the King, and she had given him an account 
of what she had done for the queen of Scotland, and told him that 
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unless. that Queen was willing to welcome an envoy from her she 
could not send one. The gentleman had therefore been detained, 
and she had written to her Ambassador to advise the queen of 
Scotland of all this, and thereupon let her (Elizabeth). know whether 
the said Queen would be willing to receive a representative of hers, 
to which she had replied that there was no necessity for it. The 
Frenchman would therefore proceed on his journey alone, as she had 
no desire to detain him, and if she helped the earl of Murray and 
the rest of them it would only be to prevent them from being killed 
without reason or consideration of their claims. She would not do 
it.secretly, but publicly like aQueen. The queen of Scotland wished 
to give out that this rising was on account of religion, but the 
subjects had not asked the Queen to do anything against her con- 
science, and she only endeavoured to give it a religious significance 
in order to obtain the help of other Princes. In any case, however, 
I replied, where subjects show disobedience it was ve inexpedient 
to help them, and a bad precedent for others. “Go forbid,” she 
said, “that she should help disobedient subjects unless she saw a 
good reason why they should not suffer without a hearing.” She 
then again returned to Margaret’s imprisonment, greatly exaggerating 
the deceit she had practised on her, although she had formerly 
released her from prison and entertained her in her house, and had 
given her leave for the son to go, so that she could not avoid being 
very angry with her and exacting ample reparation. She asked me 
what I thought of it. I said I should have expected quite the 
reverse from her great and customary clemency. She had always 
shown a valiant spirit, and only the timid were cruel. She replied 
that I was right and spoke the trath, giving me to understand that 
in the end she would do asI suggested. The conversation was so 
long on the subject that I cannot even call to mind other points 
touched upon, but this was the substance. 


It appears to me that her desire to throw all the blame on the 
king of Scotland and to exonerate the Queen is an indication that 
ske is taking the same course as she did when she helped the heretics 
in France on the pretext that she did it to free the King who was 
being coerced. However this may be, there are clear signs that she 
wishes to help these rebels, and I'am told she is raising some troops 
up in the north towards Scotland, although I do not think she can 
depend much upon them, as they are Catholics, who would probably 
go over to the queen of Scotland’s side if they saw her in a good 
position. 

Notwithstanding all the Queen's professions yesterday about 
giving help to these rebels, Iam told secretly that she is sending 
them another 2,000 ducats in gold, which, in order to keep the 
remittance quiet, she has not taken as usual from the treasurer, 
but from the funds on deposit belonging to minors in the charge of 
Cecil. : 

The answer given by the queen of Scotland when she was asked 
whether she would welcome an emissary of this Queen if he were 
sent, was that so far as her own subjects were concerned she had no 
need of any interference, but if it was proposed to send the person 
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to discuss the differences existing between the two Queens, she had 
no objection to his coming. Iam told the answer annoyed these 
people very much. 

On the 15th instant a gentleman arrived here from the queen of 
Scotland, who tells me he was despatched by sea to Cardinal Lorraine 
in France, and afterwards had to go to the French Court, but in 
consequence of contrary weather he was forced to return to his 
Queen again, and he was then sent by way of England on the chance 
of their letting him pass. He tells me he finds this Queen very 
dissatisfied, and that she received him very differently from former 
oceasions. He says the queen and king of Scotland do not venture 
to write to me for fear anything should happen and the letters be 
seized, but that the Queen had sent me a communication in writing 
by way of Flanders, and he was surprised that the person who took 
the letter had not arrived. This gentleman is the brother of the 
Scotch Ambassador in France, and he says he takes instructions to 
his brother to the effect that it will be expedient for him to inform 
Don Francés of all that passes there, and he (the gentleman) is to 
acquaint me with the causes that have given origin to this rising of 
her subjects and had compelled her to resort to arms, in order that 
I might convey the same to your Majesty. He said in addition to 
their demand that the Queen should subscribe to certain conditions, 
particulars of which I wrote to your Majesty, demanding her adhesion 
to the new religion, they formed a plot amongst themselves to seize 
her husband and hand him over to this Queen. When she heard of 
this wickedness she could not refrain from summoning the earl of 
Murray, and although she offered him every assurance of safety and 
hostages for the same, he had refused to come or obey her commands, 
and she had therefore proceeded against him, and this had given rise 
to the events whith I have related to your Majesty up to the de- 
parture of the rebels from Edinburgh. it appears that subsequently, 
as the King and Queen saw the rebels were flying before them, they 
dismissed their troops on the 5th instant, but with orders that they 
should be ready again for the 25th or 30th instant, They do not 
intend to follow the rebels from place to place, but to confiscate 
their estates, which is the greatest blow that they can strike at 
them. The King and Queen are at a monastery called Dunfermline 
in the province of Fife. The rebels are at Ayr, a seaport at the 
month of a river opposite Ireland. This man tells me that his Queen 
had 6,000 horsemen and over 2,000 infantry, and the enemies have 
never mustered 8,000 men. He assures me that if the Queen had 
money she would never want for men. He thought at first that 
this Queen would not let him go to France, but she ordered a pass- 
port to be given him. I wrote some days since to your Majesty the 
conditions imposed by the rebels on the Queen, and I now send copy 
of their last demands. 

Parliament is prorogued until the 2nd February, and the Queen 
has summoned the éarl of Arundel, the duke of 'N orfolk, and the 
marquis of Northampton. They tell me that the earl of Arundel 
wished to excuse himself, and he has been again pressed to come. 
It is thought they are summoned to communicate to them the Scotch 
events._-London, 17th September 1565. 
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On the 17th instant I informed your Majesty that the French 
Ambassador had been on the previous day with the Chancellor and 
Secretary Cecil, and I have since learnt that the admiral was also 
present at this interview. From what I hear from the Ambassador 
and others the reason of the meeting was. that the Ambassador had 
said that since the Queen had decided not to send any representa- 
tive to Scotland with his King’s envoy he desired to discuss the 
matter with some of her Council on the subject to see whether some 
steps Could not be devised which he might move of his own accord in 
the interests of peace, as his King desired nothing more than the 
tranquillity of the country. The Queen appointed the persons I have 
mentioned for the purpose, and the Ambassador pointed out to them 
the evil results that might accrue if steps towards harmony were not 
taken, and they proposed that the queen of Scotland ought to listen 
to her subjects demands and give them complete assurance that no 
proceedings would be taken against them, but that religious matters 
should remain as they were without any alteration. The duke of © 
Chatelhérault should be satisfied for the injury done him by the 
Queen in proclaiming her husband King, even before his marriage, 
to the prejudice of the said Duke's right—and other things of the 
same sort. ‘he Ambassador, however, infers from what passed at the 


* interview, and that between the envoy and this Queen, that nothing 


will be done, and so he writes to his master. He advises him tu 
send-one of his Council to deal with this matter, and thinks that 
Lausac would be best fitted for the task. He thinks his King may 
do this.* The Ambassador has acted wisely in this matter because 
a settlement depends very much more on the people here than upon 
the rebels themselves, who I am told have here secretly a Scotsman 
af represent them both to solicit aid and to convey instructions and 
vice. 


The day before yesterday the earls of Arundel and Pembroke and 
the marquis of Northampton arrived here, the duke of Norfolk 
having come post the previous day. Their coming as I understand 
is more for the purpose of giving weight to the decisions to be 
adopted than for their own advice to be taken, and I believe they 
would much rather have remained at home if pressure had not been 
put upon them, ~ 

The French Ambassador says he clearly told the Queen and her 
Council that if these Scotch dissensions continue, and she helps the 
rebels, his King will not be able to avoid giving his support to the 
queen of Scotland. Neither the Queen nor her Ministers, however, 
have mentioned this to me, and I do not believe he told them so 
plainly as he says. Iam more inclined to think from what I hear 
that his King would not be sorry to see the two countries on bad 
terms with each other, and all this action is nothing but deceit. 





* Note in the King’s handwriting—* I do not recollect if Diego de Guzman was advised 
of the answer I gave to the man that was here as to whether I was willing that his 
maater and mistress should have recourse to others besides myself. If he was not advised 
ior he should be informed of it, and this may therefore be done in the next letter to 
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T am told also that they (the Councillors) are summoned. to consider 
what had better be done both in Scotch and Irish affairs, as John 
O’Neil has taken three castles, two belonging to this Queen and the 
other to a private person, and that certain islands he took from the 
Scots lately, on the statement that he seized them for this Queen, he 
now claims for his own. He has troops with him, and Harry 
Sidney has not gone yet to take charge of the Government. 


They have also to diseuss the matter of the Bruges conference and 
the resolutions adopted. They met this morning, but were not more 
than an hour in deliberation. The Council is called for this afternoon 
(they are all here), and as far as,can be judged by the signs it will be 
resolved, if it is not already done, to help the rebels, because they are 
Protestants. The motive is the fear that if things settle down there 
and the Queen does not help them, she will receive no support from 
them on religious questions if any movement of Catholies should take 
place. On the 19th instant the Admiral went to Rochester, where 
the Queen’s ships are, taking with him Winter and the Treasurer 
of the navy and other cfiicials to inspect the fleet. On the 21st 
instant they returned, but up to the present time they have not 
made any fresh preparations or engaged a single sailor. Public 
rumour and evident signs all show apparently that aid will be 
furnished to the rebels, but still I do not believe it myself because of 
the want of men, lack of money here, and other reasons, and although 
these people may be blind, they can hardly fail to see thus much, but 
still people cannot see pitfalls sometimes until they are in them. 
The marquis of Baden, husband of Cecilia, was with the Queen for 
about two hours a few days ago, and they summoned a German he 
has in his train, who they say is a soldier, and who was with them 
the next day and passed the whole morning with Cecil. Iam told 
the matter under consideration was the raising of some German 
troops. 

A man who was left behind by the English Ambassador in Madrid, 
writes, I am told, that your Majesty is sending hither the Count de 
Feria with another great personage sent by the Emperor to treat of 
the Archduke’s marriage. It was so generally spoken of that the 
French Ambassador, who is so anxious to hinder it, came In a great 
haste to ask me if I had heard of the Count’s coming. I ‘replied 
that he was the first person who had mentioned it to me, which was 
quite true, although I have since heard that it was general talk and 
had been much commented upon. 


Ihave heard from the Emperor’s late Ambassador here that he 
expected to arrive in Vienna on the 10th. 


At the Council meeting which I wrote was to take place this 
afternoon there were present the Chancellor, the duke of Norfolk, 
the earls of Arundel, and Pembroke, and Lord Robert, the marquis of 
Northampton, the Treasurer, Lord Chamberlain, Vice-Chamberlain, 
Admiral, Cecil, and» the Controller. I have not yet been able to 
discover what was resolved, but I am told that as they came out 
Cecil and the Admiral said to the Treasurer that in any case he 
must at once find money to fit out the ships.—-London, 24th 
September 1565. 
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25 Sept. 322. The Kine to Guzman DE Sitva. 


Although all your letters have been received up to those of 7th 
and 13th cf August, and I have been glad to learn their contents, 
they will not be answered in this, but by another courier we intend 
to despatch in a few days by Flanders. The present is only to 
inform you that the Queen, my wife, having been to meet her mother 
and brothers in Bayonne, for the purposes which I wrote to you for 
the information of the queen of England, she was received and 
entertained with all love and affection by them, and returned hither 
in good health by God’s grace. It is true that certain propositions 
for alliances by marriage were made to her, but as they were not 
even listened to on our part no account thereof is sent to you. We 
have thought well to advise you as to what passed at these inter- 
views, so that you may relate the same to the Queen, and she may 
see we pay her due attention. Take particular notice of her reply, 
and advise me of it in your next. The letters sent to me and to the 
Queen, my wife, were duly received from you, and on another 
occasion you will be informed of the decision taken respecting them, 
as there has hitherto been no time. You will, however, take the 
best means you can to inform the queen of Scotland how glad I 
have been to receive her letters, and to see that she remains firm 
and constant to the Catholic religion. She must try to keep friendly 
with the queen of England and with her own subjects to the best of 
her ability. 1 will reply very shortly to the letters she sends me 
through you. 

Having written thus far I received you letters of 20th and 22nd 
(27th ?) August and 38rd September, and I am glad to sce the great 
diligence you display in endeavouring to stop the piracies at sea 
committed by Englishmen, and to have properly punished those who 
have been apprehended, although the Duchess has not yet advised me 
of the details you say you have written her. She will no doubt do 
80 by a courier, whom I hear she has despatched, and consequently 
have no more to say to you on the point at present, except to urge 
upon you to continue your efforts as heretofore to get the evil 
remedied, as is vitally necessary, because otherwise we must look out 
for a remedy ourselves, since we cannot allow our subjects to continue 
to suffer as they are doing. 

You are no doubt aware that my sister, the Duchess, sent the 
count and countess of Mansfeldét to accompany the princess of 
Parma* to Flanders. I am advised that they embarked on the 
15th instant, and I trust the Lord will give them a prosperous 
voyage and speedy arrival to the States. I understand the marriage 
of the Princess will take place shortly, and as I naturally wish some 
person to be present thereat in my name, not being able in con- 
sequence of my other engagements to attend personally, as I could 





* This was Marie, daughter of Prince Edwafi of Portugal, by Isabel of Braganza, She 
was chosen by Philip to be the wife of young Alexander Farnese, his favourite nephew, 
the son of Margaret, duchess of Parma. The bridegroom had been taken home from 
Spain to-the Netherlands some months before by Count Egmont when he returned . 
from his fateful mission, and the bride was conveyed from Lisbon by a Flemish fleet, 
commanded by Count Mansfeldt. A full and interesting account of the marriage will 
be found in Strada, De bello Belgico. 
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have desired, I have decided that you shall represent me, because I 
am sure that you will do so gladly, and your presence will be agree- 
able to all. TI therefore request you, when you receive advice from 
my sister that the marriage is to take place, to obtain due leave of 
that Queen for the few days necessary, and go to Brussels for the 
purpose of assisting at the celebration of the wedding as my repre- 
sentative, so that all may be carried out with fitting dignity and 
ceremony. After visiting the Duchess and the Prince*® you will call 
and pay your respects to my cousin the Princess. You will tell her 
how delighted I should have been to attend her wedding personally, 
and you will present her in my name with a jewel which the Prince 
of Ebolit will arrange for you. After the ceremony you will take 
leave and return at once to your post, and let your absence be for as 
few days as possible, in order that the affairs under your charge may 
not suffer.— Wood (of Segovia), 25th September 1565. 


323, GuzMaN DE Sitva to the Kino. 


On the 24th ultimo I wrote your Majesty that the Queen’s Council 
had met on that day with those who had been absent and were 
specially summoned, and that they had commenced the consideration 
of the subjects they had in hand, the resolution in regard to which, 
however, I had not been able to learn except that, on leaving, the 
Treasurer had been told by Cecil und the Admiral to have money 
provided for the ships. This was true, but IT have since heard that 
“it was only to pay the expenses incurred in. fitting out those which 
‘were sent out to clear the seas of pirates and thieves. What passed 
in the Council from the 24th, when they commenced the consideration 
of Scotch affairs, until the 26th, when they arrived at a decision, was 
thet the members of the Council who were previously here addressed 
a long discourse to the new comers through Cecil, in which were set 
forth the complaints which this Queen has against the queen of 
Scotland, and the’ insult she had offered her by murrying without 
consulting her, after having promised she would not do so, and above 
all with a subject of this Queen. He enumerated other things which 
the said Queen had done against the realm, und stated his view of 
the claims made by her to the crown; that she had usked the 
Pope's wid, and that steps must be taken to provide against uny 
eventuality. He. told the Council also that Yualey,t who I wrote 
fo your Majesty went by way of Flanders to Scotland, had gone 
on behalf of the king and queen of Scotland on a mission to 
your Majesty. Notwithstanding that, the Queen had been told by 
persons of authority not to trust to the French. The decision was 
that this Queen will send a person of position to discuss with the 
queen of Scotland the whole question at issue, and if an arrange- 
ment canbe made in accordance with reason and justice, an uttempt 
ts to be made to settle with the rebels and pacify the whole country. 





* Alexander Farnese, prince of Parma and Placentia in right of his mother the 
Duchess. 
t Ruy Gomez de Silva, count of Melito. 
= Note in the King’s handwriting—* TI do not recollect that he has written that this man 
is coming, and, from the manner in which he mentions it here, it would appear to be 
** quite generally known.” 2 
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In the meanwhile money will be raised and all warlike prepara- 
tions will be pushed forward with diligence in order to be ready 
for war if an arrangement cannot be arrived at and the whole 
question peacefully settled. The Queen and the Councillors who 
were already here were of a different opinion, and were in favour 
of extending help to the rebels and breaking friendship at once, 
But the other course has been adopted on the representation of some of 
the newly-arrived Councillors that it would appear very bad to all 
the world to help the Scottish rebels as they had helped the French 
rebels, which they had done without gaining anything but the trouble. 
The Queen desired three or four days to consider the appointment of 
persons who were to carry out the decision and other points, and on 
the 27th the French Ambassador was with her and he tells me he dis- 
cusses these matters with her ina very different spirit from what they 
were treated in the Council. He gave me an account o, yf the reason why 
he had gone to the palace, which was to relate to the Queen the answer 
sent him by the queen of Scotland by one of her gentlemen, who went 
to France and pussed through here on the 26th, to a letter he had 
written to her respecting the person this Queen was going to send 
to her in company with the king of France's gentleman, as. related 
in my former letters. She said im her reply that she would be very 
glad for the king of France to consider the differences which ewisted 


- between her and the queen of England, and would willingly agree 


to anything reasonable, but as regarded. her own rebellious subjects 
she had no desire for the interference of this Queen in her affairs, 
as she (the queen of Scotland) wished to punish them, as it was her 
duty todo. The Ambassador told this Queen that although he had 
no instructions to say so, he was informed. that she was making 
preparations to commence war against the queen of Scotland, and 
‘as in the treatics of friendship between his King and her the queen 
of Scotland was included, he begged her to have the clauses examined 
so that nothing should be done am contravention of them. The Queen 
answered him that she should do nothing against the treaties, and it 
was rather the queen: of Scotland who had violated them. What the 
Ambassador tells me appears contrary to his proposals to the 
Council, but softer than his previous’ statements to me on the matter, 
to the effect that he had plainly told the Queen that the King his 
master could not avoid helping the queen of Scotland if he saw her in. 
need. But neither Frenchmen nor their statements cam be trusted 
in anything, for they only think of their own aims. This 
Ambassador has told me some things that have turned out true, 
perhaps because I make a show of being very confidential with him, 
“nd tuke care to tell him on all occasions things that can be told 
without inconvenience, giving him to understand always that your 
Majesty has ordered me to do so. 

The person who informed me that the aid of France was proposed 
to the Cowncil in this business is trustworthy and credible. It may 
be that the offer was made to incline them towards an arrangement, 
or it possibly may not be true that the French themselves made 
it. At this juncture, however, tt is quite likely that they may have 
offered their help on certain conditions im order that the Queen 

Or OO OE pe tet many the Archduke, seewmng 
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that she is pressed principally at present im matters upon which the 
French have their eyes fixed, and they are especially ansious to 
prevent the marriage taking place. The envoy from the queen of 
Scotland, who, as I have said, arrived here on the 26th, belongs to 
her Coumeil.. He has gone on to France, but did not see me or bring 
me any letter, but brought one for the French Ambassador written 
by the Queen in answer to that which he had written her. The 
Ambassador asked for a passport for him, but they kept him under 
arrest for a day, us he sent to inform me, in reprisal for the 
imprisonment of Tamworth, who was the Englishman they detained 
in Scotland because he would not have a passport signed by the 
King. The reason they gave, however, for detaining this Scot 
was that, according to the treaties in Jorce between the two 
countries, no person is allowed to pass from England to Scotland 
or from Scotland to England without bearing a private letter from 
one Queen to the other. This in fact is so, but it is not customary to 
enfore it, but to write to the Governors of the frontier provinces, as 
this gentleman says they did in his case. He left yesterday 
morning and sent me word that his King and Queen had all the 
troops they needed, and would very shortly entirely scatter the rebels, 
He also said it was true that Yaaley and a Scotsman had left for 
epee to see your Majesty, and that the bishop of (Glasgow ?) goes to 
ome. 

It is said here that this Queen has sent 300 harquebussiers to the 
rebels, and that they had gone by way of Berwick. This gentleman 
now sends to tell me that they have not entered, und could not enter 
even if there were more of them, as a good guard was kept to 
prevent their passage. The French Ambassador told me for certain 
yesterday afternoon, that they had passed over, but the Scot 4s most 
likely to know, ashe comes from there. 

They tell me that this Queen is sending an Ambassador to reside 
in your Majesty's Court, as they say the man who 4s there is not 
treated as he used to be, and is not allowed to perform his devotions 
according to the custom here. 

The Queen still shows favour to Lord Robert in public, but many 
people say that he no longer occupies the place he used to, and the 
show of favour is to conceal the change. Heneage, whom E have 
mentioned, keeps his position, and as I have fulfilled my obligations 
towards Leicester us regards his marriage, and he has not again 
mentioned the subject to me, I dissemble. I have shown him on 
your Majesty's behalf, and in as cordial terms as I could, that you 
sympathised with him, until we see how the Archdukes affair will 
end, and time will show what is best to be done afterwards. If 
things prosper with him my negligence can be blamed jor not 
making more effort in his favour, which it would not be expedient 
to do,as his enemies and rivals, who are many, are also mostly 
Catholics attached to your Majesty's interest, and some of the 
principal people in the country, and also as the Archduke’s 
business is pending in its present condition and an answer 
expected. 

John Hawkins is a captain who, I wrote to your Majesty, went 
to Guinea a little over a year ago, and arrived at Plumouth on the 
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25th ultimo. Having made his voyage to Guinea and taken slaves 
there, he sailed to the island of Santo Domingo, where they say by 
leave of the Governor he traded with the Spaniards, and brings over 
50,000 ducats in gold and some pearls, hides, and sugar, as the 
payment for his slaves. On his return he touched at Florida, where 
he fownd some Frenchmen who bought a vessel of him and 20 
barrels of flowr to return to France. These Frenchmen were the 
rest of those who had gone there, as 70 of them who had gone to 
Cubu and Jamaica in search of provisions were all caught and 
hanged in Jamaica, so that not a single Frenchman remained im 
Florida. If Hawkins tells the truth about having permission fron 
the Governor to trade freely in those islands, it would cause con- 
siderable inconvenience, wnless measures be taken to prevent it in 
future, because the greed of these people is such that they might 
arrange to always undertake similar voyages, and besides usurping 
the trade of those who trafie under your Majesty's license, I do not 
believe that a ship would be safe if they were strong enough to take 
it. I will try to get information on this point and advise your 
Majesty. 

Yesterday the son of the king of Sweden’s sister was christened in 
the Palace Chapel, the Queen being godmother, and the archbishop of 
Canterbury and the duke of Norfolk godfathers. The ceremony was 
very grand, as your Majesty will see by un account which is enclosed 
herewith.—London, Ist October 1565. 


324. The Samer to the SsMz. . 


The day before yesterday I received a despatch from the duchess 
of Parma, with a letter from her to the Queen, respecting the pre- 
vention of the robberies at sea, which she continually treats with the 
greatest diligence, vigilance, and care, as the case demands, As 
T understand, the Queen desires to °remedy the evil, but the 
Ministers do not always carry out orders, especially when they have 
a share in the spoil. It is necessary to keep them up to the mark, 
as I am doing. 

Certain measures have been ordered now which, if they are carried 
out faithfully, will do much good, but in my opinion a complete 
remedy cannot be expected, seeing the greed of these people, their 
extravagant expenditure, and their bad system of government, 
which is the outcome of their want of conscientiousness. _ 

I had audience yesterday, and found the marquis of Baden in 
the presence chamber. He came to speak to me, and said before all 
those present that he was deeply bound to serve your Majesty, in 
whose employment he had already been, and from whom he had 
received much grace and favour, which he could never fail to 
acknowledge. I thanked him on your Majesty’s behalf, and, after 
having conferred with the Queen on the matter I have mentioned, 
as I write more in detail to the Duchess, I satisfied her on her 
Highness’ behalf as to the statement_she had heard about our having 
arranged $o send arms and ammunition to Scotland. She seemed 
quite satisfied, and said she had not believed it, and only told me 
out of her regard for me. I said the reason why suspicion had been 
cast upon me was because the queen of Scotland was a Catholic, but 
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that was no reason why I should cease to serve her (the queen of 
England), as from her great intelligence, and from words I had 
often heard, I understood she did not differ in that respect much 
from the queen of Scotland, although for certain reasons she did not 
show it so much. She did not deny it, but said some words of 
acquiescence. I should, however, like to be more sure of it, as would 
the Catholics in this country. 


She called the earl of Leicester, showing him favour as usual, and 
asked me, “Do you know this gentleman?” I answered that it was 
so long since I saw him that I might well have forgotten him. 
“What !” said the Queen, “is he so presumptious that he fails to 
wait upon you every day?” We were talking thus for a time until 
the hour arrived for visiting the king of Sweden’s sister, and the 
Queen asked me whether I would go. I answered that I would 
attend her. She went by water, and for a time only she and I were 
together in the cabin of her barge, until at length she called 
Heneage and spoke to him secretly and very closely, and afterwards 
told me that she was telling him he must lear German. This was 
to lead me to infer that she was saying something to him about the 
Archduke. T had told her that the Emperor’s late Ambassador here 
arvived at Vienna on the 11th ultimo, but she did not seem very 
eager to discuss the matter. She approached the Swedish princess 
with great professions of affection and embraces, and I then went up 
to speak to her. They remained standing for a time until a stool 
had been brought for me, and continued with small-talk and pro- 
fessions of attachment to each other, and the Swede paid me some 
compliments, saying how great was the obligation of herself and her 
husband towards your Majesty for the grace and favour you had 
shown him. This with much modesty and fair words, and with so 
gracious a manner that her high breeding is very apparent. 


As the Queen was leaving I received advice from the duchess of 
Parma of the retreat of the Turkish fleet from Malta, and the 
Queen, this lady, and the rest of those present, appeared to rejoice 
greatly thereat. Thanks be to God, to Whom all is due, for this 
great and universal boon. Your Majesty should give infinite 
thanks to Him for having chosen you to be the means, as you have 
been and will be, to defend the faithful and promote the Catholic 
faith, 


Although the Queen went by water on her visit, she returned by 
road in a coach with her Mistress of the Robes. She said we are 
three of us in this coach, and some people would make us out to be 
four, meaning by that that the Mistress of the Robes was pregnant, 
T answered that her people were right in wishing it were so, upon 
which she said, “ And you; whom do you wish it was by?” 
I replied that I was so anxious to please her that I would’ not 
venture to determine until she let me know her own wishes. As I 
have said, the Mistress of the Robes was with her, who has favoured 
the suit of the Archduke, and by their side was the equerry, who is 
a creature of Lord Robert. The latter, as he recently told me, 
must have lost all hope. There is so much change here that it is 
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quite bewildering, and the Queen’s question must have had some 
aim. 

Scotch affairs remain in the condition previously advised. I am 
again assured, in the most positive way, that no help will be given 
to the Scotch rebels by this Queen, and this being so, they will not 
be able to disturb that Queen much. , Nothing has been done yet in 
the matter of appointing persons to treat with the Scotch Queen, as 
had been arranged here by this Queen. The question is to be again 
diseussed to-day, as all the time has been taken up lately in 
arranging the despatch of the Viceroy to Ireland, as John O'Neil is 
troubling them, and, besides the castles already mentioned, he has 
taken another fort belonging to the Queen. They thought here he 
would raze it to the ground, but he has not done so, but on the 
contrary has manned _.it with troops, which has caused considerable 
dissatisfaction here. 


I have been unable to learn anything fresh about Hawkins’ 
voyage, except that he traded in Jamaica and Tierra Firme, with 
ficense of the Governors, which seems incredible to me. The truth 
cannot be concealed, as steps are being taken in various quarters to 
discover the real facts. 


Stukeley, respecting whom your Majesty has been informed, has 
had an interview with me, and says he had an understanding with 
Bishop Quadra when he left here on his voyage to Florida, and that 
certain steps were taken at the time to advise your Majesty. He 
again gave me to understand the ardent desire he had to serve your 
Majesty, and he assured me the aim and object that these people had 
in sending the expedition was to build fort there, so that if the 
land was rich and fertile they might have their foot in it to trade, and 
in the contrary case, to have a centre cf operations to rob the other 
ships that go that way. The Spaniards here tell me that this man is 
a Catholic, and has always shown great desire to serve your Majesty. 
He is being detained here for certain goods taken from a Portuguese 
in a French vessel, which he brought out from Bayona in Galicia. 
So far as violating the port is concerned to capture an enemy's ship, 
thut is not thought much of here in accordance with their laws. He 
says Sidney is very anxious to take him to Ireland in consequence 
of his great friendship with John O’Neil, by means of which he 
thinks for certain that, in case your Majesty were so pleased, he 
could effect something in that island. I did not reply to this, and 
he then asked me to think it over, as he wished to be of service to 
your Majesty, and had discussed the matter previously with Bishop 
Quadra. With regard to Florida, I quite believe that the French 
have been as anxious to obtain a footing there as these people, more 
for the purpose of being on the track of ships from New Spain and 
Peru than for any other reason, but what is expedient to be done is 
to get the trade away from them by every possible means in those 
parts, and to let no one pass without license from your Majesty - 
under heavy penalties. This is easier said than done in so great a 
sea, but they say that if a good watch were kept at the island of 
Dominica much could be effected, as it is in the passage-——London, 
8th October 1565. 
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325. The Same to the Same. 


The French Ambassador yesterday received letters from his King, 
but the courier must have loitered, as they are dated the 27th 
ultimo. He also has others of the same date from Seotland from 
the gentleman who, as I wrote, went thither. 


The Ambassador tells me that the Queen (of Scotland) received 
him (the envoy) with great pleasure, but would listen to no talk 
of agreement with the rebels, as she is determined to punish them, 
and has ordered her forees to be mustered for the first of this 
month. He says he writes no further particulars, except about 


‘that Queen’s complaints of the queen of England. The Ambassador 


was with this Queen yesterday complaining of robberies committed 
by the pirates on Frenchmen. I do not know what effect his 
complaints and mine will have, but it is to be supposed that 
something will come of them according to promise. 


He also tells me that he understood, both from what she had 
said and from other quarters, that she did not intend to aid the 
Scottish rebels, and he had written to his King to that effect. He 
asked her if he could convey the intelligence positively, as he was 
sure his master would rejoice thereat, and she had answered him 
that she would not help them unless her own interests were 
touched, and if she did so it would be openly. Whenever she 
speaks of this she leaves the door open and avoids pledging herself. 
She told the Ambassador that the Scottish Queen had sent Yaxley 
to your Majesty, and said that it was no doubt for the purpose of 
alarming her. He tells me that he assured the Queen on his King’s 
behalf that if the Scottish Queen should attempt to enter England 
he will not help her, but only in the case of the English entering 
Scotland. . 

Tam informed that the Scottish rebels having heard that this 
Queen was determined not to help them as they had expected at 
first, the earl of Murray wrote to the queen of Scotland, saying that 
he was not and never had been her enemy or a rebel to the Crown, 
and would not be so, but that he could not recognise Lord Darnley 
as King. As soon as the Queen saw the letter and knew where the 
Earl was she not only despatched the troops she thought necessary 
to crush him, but also sent him a letter saying that his words showed 
plainly that he was a bastard, a rebel, and a traitor to the Crown, 
and he would soon know that she held him as such. When the 
Queen’s troops came up with him they attacked and killed six or 
seven hundred of his men and the rest fled, he himself retiring to a 
place called Carlisle, on the frontier of this country. It 4s not yet 
known what became of the rest of them. 

I have received this news from two persons who gre worthy of all 
credit, although the Queen told the French Ambassador yesterday . 
that she knew nothing of it. They keep it very close here. Those 
who have charge of the finances met this morning in the Chancellor’s 
house, and orders were given that the household and other officers of 
the Queen are not to be paid, which gives rise to the suspicion that 
troops are to be raised, but there is nothing certain, and cannot be 
in such a changeable state of things as this: They tell me that one 
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of the reasons why this Queen is displeased with Yaxley’s visit to 
your Majesty, is that she understands he has in his possession an 
original will of her brother Edward, in which she is declared a 
bastard. 

The 300 harquebussiers who, as I wrote, had been sent from 
Berwick to Annan, although they did not pass, will, it is declared, 
go and join the rebels. The question was raised in the Council how 
it was that, although no resolution had been adopted to help the 
rebels, these men were sent out of Berwick for the purpose without 
authority. I am told that Cecil says he knows not by whose orders 
jt was done, as he has done nothing in the matter and, nor, so far as 
he knows, has any other member of the Council. They throw the 
blame on the earl of Bedford, who is at Berwick, and Throgmorton. 
‘The work appears and now they seek the author. 

Since writing the above I am told that the encounter between the 
troops of the king and queen of Scotland and the rebels happened 
jn the following way. The earl of Bothwell, Admiral of the King- 
dom, who was with 2,000 horse, learning that the rebels were 
marching towards Carlisle in order to have the English at their 
backs, attacked and routed them, capturing some and killing others, ~ 
whose names are given in the enclosed statement. The truth will 
soon be known.—London, 13th October 1565. 


326. THe Kine to CarpinaL PacuEco. 


Answers his letter of 2nd September. ‘ Has’ already sent instruc- 
tions to Guzman de Silva to help the queen of Scots with money 
secretly, and recommends the Pope to do the same. But as secrecy 
will not long be possible, he wishes the whole of the help to appear 
to come from his Holiness, whether the aid be in the form of money 
or paid troops. Also advises the Pope to send to the queen of 
Scots, as he, Philip, has done, counselling moderation and urging 
her to be most careful’ not to let the queen of England think that 
anything is being hatched against her during her life-—16th October 
1565. 


327. The Kine to Guzman DE Siva. 

Ta our letter of 25th September we advised receipt of all your 
letters up to that of the 8rd of that month, which ts the latest we 
have received. In this letter all the points contained in them that 
require answer shall be dealt with, and, beginning with what is of 
most importance, which is the question of the aid which the queen of 
Seotlund senus to beg of us, we have read her wutograph letter which 
you sent us and that which she wrote to the Queen, my wife, and 
have considered the message conveyed to you by her gentleman. 
Seeing the just causes and reasons why I should help the said Queen 
in the trouble which surrounds her, she being so good « Catholic, 
and, so defenceless, and appearing te lean so much wpon me, and as 
she needs my help principally to preserve in her kingdom our 
Cutholic faith, T have resolved to aid and favour her with this end, 
very willingly. I answer to this efect in the autograph letter which 
is enclosed in this, Lut I thought well not to write at length therein 
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im case the letter was intercepted, and give full directions to you, 
which I do below in order that you may convey the same to the 
queen of Scotland. You will therefore, in remitting my said letter 
to the Queen by the best and most secret means you can adopt, inform 
her that I have been greatly pleased to learn of her marriage with Lord 
Darnley, and cannot help praising her for having effected it as the 
duke of Alba fully conveyed to her Ambassador by my orders at 
Bayonne, as this has always appeared to me the match most switable 
for her. That I have been sorry to learn from her letter and your 
advices that her vassals have begun to treat her with disrespect, and 
if they persevere in this conduct I shall be very willing and glad 
to help her, and will do so effectively as soon us the Queen advises 
me that her said vassals continue their insolence to an extent that 
may oblige her to appeal to arms. It will, however, be best for all 
parties that this aid should be given secretly and in the form of 
money, in order that any other princes who may be inclined to help 
the rebels may not be moved to do so to a greater extent by the know- 
ledge that the Queen has owr support. That in case the queen of 
Lingland should commence open war with her on the question of 
religion there is also a very good way in which I can help her (the 
queen of Scotland) more effectually by doing. so under cover of the 
assistance which will be given to her by the Pope, as he has com- 
muntcated to me, informing me also of what the queen of Scotland 
had written him and asking my opinion as to what answer he 
should send. He showed very good will to help her, and I accord- 
ingly answered him, praising this intention in order to confirm 
him in it, and told him that I would join with his Holiness in 
defraying the cost, so that the aid to be sent in his name might be 
the more imposing. This wnderstanding will continue as long as 
we may consider conducive to the interests of the queen of Scotland, 
who may rest in the asswrance that we shall strive by every means 
im our power to forward them im deference to her virtue and 
Christian character, and we shall be glad if you will convey this to 
her for her encowragement. 

As regards English affairs, you will convey to the queen of 
Scotland my very urgent request that she will proceed with great 
moderation, endeavouring always to retain the support of the party 
she has im England, and that I will do my best to assist her there 
with such adherents as I may havz, but she must try at the same 
time not to irritate the queen of England, or press her to an extent 
that may make her strike. You will tell her also that on no account 
im the world do I consider the present an opportune time for driving 
her toa declaration of a successor, but that she should keep the 
discussion up briskly without making her come to a final resolution 
until more ground has been gained, and I have placed myself im a 
position to help her (the queen of Scotland) more easily than I can 
at present. As I so sincerely desire her happiness and welfare, I 
beseech her earnestly not to take any decisive step in this direction 
without first advising and consulting me, and I will always give 
her my counsel so willingly and affectionately, that we hope the 
action we may adopt will be successful, and will redound to the 
service of God through her instrumentality. 
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In order that she (the queen of Scotland) may recognise by acts 
my willingness to serve her, I have ordered to be sent to you herewith 
the credit you will find enclosed for 20,000 crowns.* So that you 
may with all fitting secrecy and adroitness afford her such succour 
against the rebels as circumstances may render needful, without 
telling her the particulars of the amount sent to you, but only that 
you have our orders to aid her. You will understand that i is 
impossible to give you more specific or clearer orders from here than 
this, and much must be left to you, 80 that as you perceive the need 
arise for help to be extended to the Queen, you may continue to 
succowr her, but the utmost secrecy and dissimulation must be used 
to avoid any knowledge of it getting abroad. You must advise ws 
at once of the state of affairs there, as it is necessary for me to know 
so that I may help to direct them into the course most advantageous 
to her, and you had better ask the Queen to adopt such measures as 
will enable you to obtain rapid and trustworthy news to transmit 
to me, that I may send you the instructions that may be necessary, 
You will also advise her that whatever action she may take im 
England, the Queen (Elizabeth) must on no account imagine that 
there is any idea of claiming anything whilst she lives, as it would 
greatly scandalise her and give her a great and, to a certain extent, 
a just cause to proceed against her. Secrecy in this matter being of 
the greatest importance, you will take note that you are to give 
particulars to: nobody, but are to state in general terme that I have 
ordered you to reply that Iam sorry for the trouble in which the 
queen of Scotland finds herself, and wherever I can help her fairly 
without offending my friends I will do so. You must keep close to 
this, and not go beyond it on any accownt whatever. 

We have been much grieved at the imprisonment and ill-treatment 
of Lady Margaret and the reason for it, and I shall therefore be 
glad if you will encourage her and tell her what 2s best to be done 
on all occasions as you have hitherto, and you will try to keep on 
good terms of understanding with her, but always in such a way 
as to give no cause for the Queen to take offence. 

You did well to aid the gentleman sent by my brother the 
Emperor to treat of the marriage of Archduke Charles with the 
Queon in conformity with owr tmatructions, but the matter is now 
quite at an end, as I am informed by the Emperor that he is 
undeceived and withdraws altogether from the business. You will 
therefore say no more about it unless he write you to the contrary, 
which I do not think he will. 

‘As the king of Sweden’s sister about whom you write will now 
have arrived to discuss the proposed marriage between her brother 
and. the Queen, you will let me know the result of the negotiations, 
although no doubt they will end like all the rest, and; as you say, 
after all she will either not marry or else marry Robert, to whom 
she has always been so much attached. You did well im writing 
fully about the quarrel he had hac with Heneage, because the whole 
affair and. its sequel clearly show that the Queen is in love with 
Robert,.an for this reason, and in case at last she may take him 
for her husband, it will be very expedient to keep him im hand, and 
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maintain him in the friendliness he has always shown to us. You 
will therefore try as you have hitherto done to effect this with the 
adroitness and suavity which characterise you. 


We note what you say of the offer which you had heard the French 
Ambassador had made from his masier to that Queen—that if she 
married to his satisfaction he would help her with money and 
30,000 men for the conquest of Scotland. It was well to advise us 
of this, although we have no doubt that the Queen will place as much 
dependence wpon the fulfilment of this promise as of others made 
from the same quarter. Still, if anything more occurs im this 
matter you will let us know. . 


You will also advise us (if you have not already done so) of the 
decision adopted relative to the meeting of Parliament fiaed for the 
4th instant. If the sitting takes place you will endeavour to learn 
what is discussed concerning our affairs and about Scotland, and 
inform us fully. : 

What you answered the Chancellor and Cecil on the subject of the 
reply given by owr representatives at Bruges to those of the Queen 
hos our . You will always give an account of these matters 


to Madam my sister and proceed as she may order you. 


We have read what you wrote to the Queen and Cecil and the 
memorandum you sent them respecting the vedress of the damage 
and robberies committed on our subjects at sea, and the punishment 
of the pirates, together with the provision to be made for the future, 
and we fully approve of this and your previous action in the matter. 
As they have given you so fair an answer you will keep them up to 
it, pressing them until you see that some good effect is produced and 
a remedy is provided, as may be expected from my brotherhood and 
friendahip with the Queen, us it is neither fair nor reasonable that 
whilst we are on our present good terms her subjects should behave 
so badly and rob and maltreat mine. You will represent this to 
her, and urge the point until im effect some adequate measures are 
taken to redress the past and prevent futwre robberies, as she cannot 
fail to see that it is against her own dignity for her Ministers and 
subjects so to fail in this fear and respect as to behave as they do 
and, whilst on this subject we may say that we approve of the answer 
you gave to the Mistress of the Robes who asked you to intercede for 
Cobham. 


We note what you say about the ship of 80 tons that had sailed 
Jor Guinea and respecting Captain Hawkins’s proceedings in Florida 
after he had settled with the French who were there. It was well to 
advise us of this, and we shall be glad to hear everything else you 
may learn respecting that province and the rest of these affairs. 

As regards Malta, we are swre you will have already heard of 
our good fortune, gnd how the Turk fled shamefully with great 
damage from the Spaniards and Italians led by Don Garcia de 
Toledo to the succowr of the Master and the relief of that monastery 
and ialand. I have nevertheless ordered a copy of the letter from 
the Master to Don Garcia to be sent to you im order that you may 
see 1é and convey tts contents to the Queen if you think fit, as, from 
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what you say of her conversation on the subject, we think she will 
be glad to know the details.*—Wood of Segovia, 20th October 1565. 


328. GuZMAN DE SILVA to the Kine. 


On the 20th I received your Majesty's letter of the 25th ultimo, 
which with other matters the Duchess had despatched by a cowrier on 
the 13th. He was delayed on the voyage, as the passage from Calais 
is not always easy, as your Majesty is aware. 

On the same day I had audience of the Queen, to whom (after 
saluting on your Majesty’s behalf) I related what your Majesty had 
ordered to be written to me respecting the interviews between owr 
lady the Queen and her mother and brothers, and the rejoicings and 
happiness they experienced. I said that her Majesty had returned 
safely and well without doing anything else, although certain 
proposals for alliances and marriages were made to her, but they 
were not entertained or listened to on your Majesty’s behalf, as I had 
said before the interview took place. After she had thanked me 
warmly and displayed great pleasure at the detailed account your 
Majesty had been pleased to give her, she said that although she was 
sure, and always had been, that nothing more would take place at the 
interviews than what I had said, still she was glad to hear my fresh 
assurance becuuse she had, been told to the contrary, especially with 
regard to the marriage, which had surprised. her,.as she unilerstood 
he was.older than she was, without saying to.whom she referred, she 
herself had refused for that very reason, and she thought she would 
do-the same. I had no doubt she wished to indicate-the princess of 
Portugal, but as she said she would take this good opportunity of so 
kind an attention on your Majesty's part to write to you herself, I 
did not care to take particular notice, so as not to put her on her 
guard in what she may write, and there will be no difficulty on some 
other occasion in returning adroitlyto the subject. I will attend the 
marriage of the Princess as directed, with the greatest gratitude for 
the honcur. 

On the 14th instant Cecilia, the king of Sweden's sister, went to the 
ceremony whichis called hare the. purvfication, and the child was 
confirmed. There were great rejoicings, and on the previous night 
she and her husband had. sent to.anvite me to dine, which I did, and 
stayed to supper as well, because the Queen was coming. The 
Queen said many gracious words of praise of your Majesty for the 
succour which only you had sent to Malta, and said she had ordered 
processions and thanksgivings for the victory to be given all over the 
country, at one of which, to take place here, she intended to be present. 
Cecilia said she hoped to be fortunate enough on her return to 
Flanders to find your Majesty there and to pay her respects to you. 
She said she could desire nothing more in the world than to see 
your Majesty and humbly offer her good wishes, which was all she 
could do for so great a monarch, und if it were not considered a 
presumption she would write the same to your Majesty. I thanked 
her to the best of my ability, telling her that T apprehended from your 
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Majesty's esteem for such persons that you would would receive her 
letter with much pleasure, and assured her that it would be welcomed 
with such graciousness and gentleness as would prove that these 
qualities were born in your Majesty together with your grandeur. 

With regard io Scotland, I will endeavour to advise with the 
necessary care, seeing the suspicions which exist here, the receipt of 
the letters and other points in accordance with your Majesty's 
orders. I wrote to your Majesty on the 13th that the queen of 
Scotland had had an engagement with the rebels, and captured and 
killed some of them. This was not true, although I received. the 
news from two persons, both of whom I considered trustworthy, as 
they ave members of this Queen’s Council and do not bear any Wl 
will to the other Queen. Since then a steward of the queen of 
Scotland, a Frenchman, has passed here on his way to France, and 
he asswres me it is not true, although on the 8th instant the Queen 
with over 8,000 horse had gone out in search of the earl of Murray 
and the duke of Chatelherault, who had not more than 1,100. Jt 
was thought they would not await her, and I have subsequently 
been advised that the Duke had retired. to Carlisle, where the earl of 
Bedford is with 2,000 infantry and 400 horse. I have tried to 
gain more particulars of the story that Stukeley had begun to tell 
me about Florida, and of which I advised, your Majesty. He tells 
me that Ribaut, a French captain, being here in the year 63, the 
Queen summoned him (Stukeley) and told him that this Ribaut 
assured her that Florida was a very rich and important country, 
and since he had ships and means he could undertake the voyage 
thither, although she would not help him with money, or im any 
other way for the present, so that if your Majesty should complain 
she should be able to swear that the voyage had not been made by 
her orders, He wis to have half of all he gained, which would be a 
very large swm, becuuse even if the land were less rich than was caid, 
it was still in the track of ships from New Spain dnd Perw and 
edsewheré, which surely “he could take. He says he thereupon com- 
municated with the bishop of Aquila, being a loyal servitor of your 
Majesty, aud informed him of all that had passed, and they had 
agreed together that he should make his preparations for the vgyage 
to prevent any other person from being ordered to undertake it, but 
when the ships were ready he was to bore some holes in them secretly, 
80 that they might make water and gradually get rid of the men 
who were to ship on board of tiem, and so delay the enterprise 
until your Majesty were advised, with the determination of serving 
your Majesty with the said ships if you were pleased to accept him. 
He says the Bishop informed your Majesty of this, as he himself 
also did by means of « servant of the Bishop called Alejandro, but 
that he has never received an answer, although he is still willing to 
do as he says. They tell me he is a serviceable man and a Catholic, 
as he says he is. I have listened to him and thanked him for his 
goodwill, 

He also spoke to me respecting Irish affairs concerning John 
O'Neil, to which I only replied by thanking him for his goodwill 
and closed the conversation. He said that even though at present 
I mioaht not consider 6¢ a anatter tn he Adenpecol fon in nnd 3 
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a little longer I should be glad to consider it. I made no reply, as 
your Majesty has ordered me not to enter into thie question. 

As regards the pirates the Queen has not only sent out ships to. 
take them, but has issued very good regulations which were much 
needed, and if they are carried out, as they appear likely to be, will 
be of great benefit. They are published and ordered tu be observed, 
and I will continue to do my utmost to have them enforced. These 
people have hanged many of the pirates,and have now taken the one 
who did most damage at sea, a certain Wilson, who has recently been 
commmitting robberies in the mouth of the Thames and elsewhere. 
They are bringing him and his sailore hither, as the Queen had 
promised me, in order that they may declare their crimes and 
accomplices in the offences respecting which I am making claims for 
restitution. The Queen’s Captain who captured this pirate has also 
come here to give an account of his action in the matter, as the earl 
of Bedford, when the Captain arrived at Berwick, ordered him to 
take his ships to a certain port in Scotland and embark the earl o 
Murray's wife and her household and bring them to England, 
whereupon the Captain said that he would do his duty and at once 
went in pursuit of the pirate and took him. He told the members 
of the Council that he did so because he had the Queen’s orders what 
to do, amd the earl of Bedford only gave him a verbal order saying 
that he had news that the queen of Scotland had sent to have the 
Countess arrested. ; 

T have just been informed that the rebels, who I advised had gone 
to Carlisle, had arrived on their way hither at a place on the 
south (sic) coast called Newcastle, and had come thence to within 
20 nviles of this city. : 

Hawkins, who is the Captain, I advised your Majesty had recently 
arrived from the Indies, conversed with me the day before yesterday 
at the palace and said that he had been on a long voyage of which 
he was very tired, and had traded in various parts of the Indies 
with your Majesty's subjects, but with permission of the Governors, 
from whom he. brings certificates to show that he has fulfilled the 
orders given to him by this Queen prior to his departure. I said 
that T should be glad for my own satisfaction and his to see tle. 
certificates, and he said he would show them tome. I asked him if 
it were true that all the Frenchmen who were in Florida had left, 
and he said they had, and that he had sold them a ship and victuals 
for their return, as I have already advised. He says the land is” 
‘not worth much, and that the natives are savage and warlike. 

I have not thought well to take any steps or make any representa- 
tion about this voyage until I was well informed of the particulars. 
Iam promised a detailed statement of the voyage—where he went 
and what he did, and, if possible, will enclose it herewith. The 
orders he received, however, according to the secret report of one of 
those who accompanied him, was to arrange with the natwes and 
force them to trade with ham, and that they out of fear, as he was 
well armed, agreed to’ trade, although they could easily have resisted 
him. The truth will be learnt. Whilst writing thie I learn that 
the earl of Murray arrived here by post this evening and will have 
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as Iam told the Queen wishes to show her displeasure at his coming 
because, amongst other things he brings no passport from the earl of 
Bedford her commander on the frontier. It is all make-believe 
however for he arrives at night and is received next morning.— 
London, 22nd October 1565. 


829. The Kine to Guzman bE Sinva. 


After the accompanying letter was written to go by the courier 
leaving for Flanders a servant of the king of Scotland, an Englishman 
named Francis Yaxley, arrived here who was in the service of queen 
Mary my wife now in glory. He brought us letters from the king 
and queen of Scotland accrediting him and spoke at great length in 
virtue thereof. We repeat below what he said and the answers we 
ordered to be given on each point. The first thing was to inform 
us in very fair words of the great hope and confidence they reposed 
in me, desiring to govern themselves by my direction and to do 
nothing whatever without my consent and pleasure, and for this 
reason they wished to inform me of the state of need in which they 
were and assure us generally of their zealous desire to establish and 
reform their kingdom ander the Christian religion and join other 
Christian princes with that end. Not having sufficient forces of 
their own they begged me to aid them as a Christian monarch, and 
to induce me to do so, set forth the danger in which the sovereigns 
of Seotland were by reason of the heretics, stimulated and favoured 
by Englishmen and English money, so that the said sovereigns 
might easily be conveyed by the rebels out of the country and 
the State left, unprotected unless I in whom, after God, they put 
their trust did not aid them with money and troops. If I would 
consent to do this it would not only be the way to destroy the rebels 
but would confirm. the King and Queen in their hope of succeeding to 
the English throne, and would banish their fear that the heretics with 
their innovations and artfulness would oust them, the real heirs, and 
elect some heretic of their own faction, They promised that if they 
obtained the succession to the crown by our means they would renew 
more closely the league and alliance between England and our house 
against all Christendom and leave all their other friends. 

They also begged us to be pleased to write affectionate letters to 
the queen of England with two very necessary objects ; first the 
release of Lady Margaret, and secondly that the said Queen should 
desist from helping the Scottish rebels either publicly or privately. 

Yaxley also added, as if of his own accord, that if we thought fit 
to send a person to arrangea more perfect understanding he knew 
his sovereigns would be very glad. 

He begged in the name of his sovereigns that we would counsel 
them how they should proceed in all things, and as I was so far off 
that I should nominate some person to whom they could address _ 
themselves for such advice without so much delay. With regard to 
the first point about-the straits in which they were, we ordered him 
to reply that we greatly grieved thereat and were sure that God, 
whose cause they were defending, would not abandon them, and I 
for my part would very willingly help them now and hereafter to 
that end. He was informed of the resolution which had been 
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adopted and which is conveyed to you in the other letter, except 
that it was not considered advisable to send the 20,000 crowns 
through you and in the form of a credit, as it would be a lengthy 
way and difficult to preserve the necessary secrecy, and it has there- 
fore been decided to order Alonso del Canto to receive these 20,000 
crowns in Antwerp without anybody knowing what they are for 
and pay them over to this Francis Yaxley, the King’s servant, at 
some place outside Antwerp whence he can send or take them to 
Scotland. It will be well for you, if you have any facility for doing 
it, to advise the queen of Scotland on receipt of this letter of the uid 
we are sending her and of the other points dealt with in the 
preceding letter, so that she may instruct Yaxley what. to do with 
the money and how he can best forward it with safety. 

The answer to the queen of Scotland’s letter will be sent by 
Yaxley and will not be enclosed herewith as advised. With regard 
to the second point respecting the release of Lady Margaret, and 
that we should write to the Queen respecting it as well as to ask 
her not to help the Scottish rebels, we have excused ourselves from 
writing such letter, saying that it would do harm rather than good 
to the business in hand for us to take any such step in our own 
hame and particularly at the present time, but when an opportunity 
for doing so arrived we would not miss it and would send instructions 
to you. You will accordingly take any favourable opportunity that 
oceurs as you did when the Queen’ spoke to you about Scotch affairs 
and ‘deal with the matter in the same way as theit, as it is not 
expedient ‘to make any other form of representation at present. 
With regatd to the suggestion about a closer treaty of friendship, I 
said it’ was not yet time for that and as they could confide in me by 
the earnest I gave them in sending the succour I also could trust 
them, as such gcod and Christian monarchs would not fail to fulfil 
their obligations and promises. In reply to their last request that I 
would advise them’as to what they should do and how they should 
proceed, we: have ordered to be repeated to them exactly what we 
have written to you in the other letter, namely, that for the present 
they ‘should contine themselves to punishing the rebels and pacifying 
thé’kingdom. When they have done this’ and smoothed things down 
théy could look further ‘ahead than at present, arid in the meanwhile 
they dould ‘consult either you or’Don Francés de Alava or both on 
theif affiirs,; who would commminicate with us and would receive our 
answer ‘With sll speed although both of you were well informed of 
our general opinions. As it will: be impossible to give valuable 
advice unless we are fully informed of the state of their affairs, they 
should be careful to inform you and Don Frances very minutely of 
condition of their business. Les : 

“This was ‘the answer, in substance, which was given to Yaxley, 
and I write an autograph letter to the Queen and a letter by another 
hand to the King counselling and encouraging them to persevere in 
their good purpose, and assuring them that we shall not fail them. 
You‘can if you have an- opportunity convey the same assurance to 
them in a way that may not~be discovered, as you know the incon- 
venience that might ensue from its beiig Known atid especially at 
the present juncture. At the same time as this gefitleman arrived 
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from the king and queen of Scotland your letters of 27th September 
came to hand bringing us similar news, although not so fresh as his 
as he left there on the 26th ultimo. I was glad to read your advices 
and thank you for your diligence, but have nothing to add to what 
Thave already written except that I approve of your reply to the 
queen (of England) respecting the suspicion she felt of you, the 
Duchess, my sister, and Cardinal de Granvelle, and also of the way 
you introduced the subject of Lady Margaret and the help the Queen 
was giving to the Scottish rebels, which was extremely opportune, 
You will ‘continue in the same style whenever you see a chance, 
taking care however, not to arouse the suspicion or jealousy of the 
Queen. , 

You did well to advice me of the arrival of the king of Sweden’s 
sister, and you will inform me of anything else that happens in this 
particular, : 

I note your efforts with the Queen and Council in the matter of 
the punishment of the corsairs, and seeing the number of them afloat 
and the great damage they do your efforts are very needful. Donot’ 
slacken your vigilance until you obtain effective remedy keeping the 
Duchess well advised of what is done. As you are directed above 


» to give no information to anlyone’ respecting the Scotch business, and 


our resolution thereupon, I have thought well that you should know 
what I'write to the Duchess about if in a letter taken by Yaxley, 
of which copy is enclosed. He (Yaxley) leaves here by post 
to-morrow, and goes direct to Brussels both to receive the money 
from Alonso del Canto, and in order that Madame may provide him 
with & safe passage as I write her to do. It will also be well for 
you to convey all this to the king and queen of’ Scotland, so that 
they may see thé goodwill with which I embrace their affairs and 
keep steadfast in their righteous’ determination:’ There will be no 
reason for you to dwell upon the matter with my sister beyond what 
I write to her,‘and’on tio account is it to’ be mentioned ‘to anyone 
else as it is'most important’ that the secret should be kept.—-Wood 
of Segovia, 24th October 1565. 


330. " Guzman DE Sintva to the K1ne. * 


In my last letter of 22nd ultimo I wrote your Majesty that the 
earl of Murray had arrived that night in London and that I was 
informed he was to see the queen of England, which he did. The 
French Ambassador and the French king’s gentleman, Monsieur de 
Mavisier, were first summoned (the latter having been to Scotland, 
as } wrote, and returned) and on the arrival of the Queen she told 
them that the duke of Chatelherault, the earl of Murray and others 
had ‘retired into her country and had arrived as far ‘as Newcastle, 
and that the’ earl of Murray had requested the éarl of Bedford her 
pre of the north country to grant him a passport to come to 

er. “ This was refuse] him but he was told that he could, if he 
liked, take the tisk of coming without a passport, and on her learning 
this sie had serit a courier to order him not to quit Newcastle. The 
couriér, however, met tne Earl quite close to the gates of London 
and could not stop him, so that he had now arrived, but she had 


refused to see him hitherto until the Ambassador and Mavisier were 
a * 
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present in order that they might give an account to their King of what 
the earl of Murray said und what she answered. The Ambassador 
replied that he had instructions from his master to hear and convey 
to him whatever her Majesty might say although he would be glad 
not to be present as the earl of Murray in his own exculpation 
might say something against the queen of Scotland, and he (the 
Ambassador) could not avoid replying thereto which he would be 
sorry to do in her Majesty’s presence. The Queen answered that 
the Earl would not do so and if he did she would have him thrown 
into prison, and thereupon in the presence of the Ambassador and 
the gentleman and the members of her Council she ordered the earl 
of Murray to be culled in. He entered, modestly dressed in black, 
and, kneeling on one knee, commenced to address the Queen in 
Scotch. The queen at once told him to speak in French as he 
understood the language, but he excused himself by saying that he 
had been so unused to speak it that he had forgotten it and could 
not express himself in it. The Queen said that though he might 
not speak it fluently she knew he understood it well, and therefore 
whatever she wished to ask or say should be in French. She 
thereupon commenced by telling hin she marvelled greatly that he 
should come into her presence without a license after having declared 
himself a rebel against the queen of Scotland, whom she had hitherto 
regarded as a sister and hoped to be able to do for the future, 
although the Queen had given her reasons to. think to the contrary. 
As, however, it had pleased the king of France to send M. Mavisier 
to endeavour to bring about an agreement between her and the 
queen of Scotland and her people, and he and the Ambassador were 
in the palace on other business, she had asked them to be present at 
this interview so that they might hear what she said, as she wanted 
to do nothing that could give the queen of Scotland any just cause 
for going to war with her or in any way to wound her own honour 
and dignity, well knowing, as she did, that many people took this 
as an excuse for saying that her country was a common refuge for 
all the seditious subjects of neighbouring princes, and she had even 
heard that rumours were spread that she had caused the rebellion 
in Scotland or had favoured it, which she would not have done for 
the world. She knew full well that God, being a just judge, would 
punish her with a similar plague of sedition and would raise up her 
own subjects against her if she gave any help to the rebellious 
subjects of other monarchs, She had understood from him (Murray) 
that there were two principal causes of this rebellion: first that 
the queen of Scotland had persisted in carrying her marriage into 
effect without the consent of the nobility or giving notice to 
neighbouring princes, with which course he (Murray) disagreed and 
consequently fell into disgrace. The second cause was that he 
understood the earl of Lennox and all his people were against their 
réligion and feared they would attempt to destroy it, which would 
be worse for them than losing their goods or even their lives. He 
had come, she understood, to beg her to intercede with the Scottish 
queen for her to hear them in their own just defence. The Queen 


said that there were some faults that proceeded from malice and 
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anything against their sovercign in which case she would at once 
have him arrested and punished according to his demerits, but she 
had always known him to be much attached to the Queen and she 
would venture to assert that he loved her as he ought to do. There 
were other faults that were worthy of the gracious clemency of the 
sovereign when they were committed through ignorance, imprudence 
or fear, and she therefore begged him to say what were his intentions 
in these risings in Scotland. Murray replied by calling on God as 
witness, judge and punisher of his acts in proof that he loved 
nothing more than the service of the queen of Scotland who had 
granted him so many favours and benefits, more than his merits 
deserved, and he would not for the whole world have thought of 
offending her in person or estate but would rather uphold her with 
all his strength. The queen of England in reply to this said that 
she held in her hands a balance in one side of which she put the 
authority of the queen of Scotland and the proclamation she had 
issued declaring them traitors, and in the other side the assertions 
of the earl of Murray, and she found that one weighed very much 
more than ‘the other especially, for her who was a Queen and who 
naturally sided with those of the same dignity and rank as herself. 
She could see that he had done three things deserving of great 
condemnation. First of these was his refusal to go to his Queen in 
obedience to her repeated summonses, the second that he had taken 
up arms, and the third that he had joined with many others and 
raised troops. She understood that he had feared they would kill 
him but, that being the case, why had he not told the queen of 
Scotland the names of the persons who had given him information 
to that effect aud taken them before her? The Earl replied at length 
in Scotch and the Queen turned his speech into French. He said 
that after the queen of Scotland had ordered the nobles to meet at 
Perth, and they were all ready to go, she revoked the summons and 
some of them met at Lisleburgh. When he was summoned from 
there by the Queen he at once set out to go to her but was informed 
on the road that an ambuscade had been placed to kill him, where- 
upon he wrote to her in his own hand, humbly begging her to excuse 
him from obeying her summons, and the Queen answered him that 
within three or four days he was to appear and declare the mames 
of the persons who had informed him of this plot to kill him. She 
threatened him that if le did not do this he should be proclaimed a 
rebel, and he answered that for his life’s sake he would not place in 
trouble and peril the good friends who had given him the warning, 
as he undoubtedly should do if he named them at present, but 
that he humbly begged her to give him a term of six months 
during which he would undertake to say who had given him the 
information. He said if he failed to divulge their names during 
that period he would willingly submit to the punishment she thought 
fit, and notwithstanding all this the Queen had banished him. He 
had thereupon retired"to Argyll where the earl of Argyll and the 
Duke had gone to seek him without troops or force of any kind ° 
except such as ordinarily accompanied them and, as they understood 
that the Queen’s wedding was to take place some days earlier than 
had been intended, the Duke and he went to Lisleburgh and thence 
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sent a message offering to be present at the ceremony to do honour 
to their Qucen. The answer she gave was to imprison their 
messenger, proclaim her husband King and banish the duke of 
Chatelherault, ordering him (Murray) to return to the.Court. To 
this he had answered that he could not come, especially as he saw 
how the laws of the country were being disregarded and violated. 
Those laws, which he and all the other Lords were bound by solemn 
oath and common accord to maintain, provided for, the right of the 
Duke to the succession, and yet the Queen had since then persecuted 
them and followed them from place to place although they had no 
forces with them and only fled before her, retiring at. last to 
England to their own sorrow, and. he had come to Court to beg the 
Queen again to intercede with the queen of Scotland on,their behalf 
and to hear the justification of their action, They were willing, he 
said, to submit themselves to any punishment that was thought just. 
The Queen answered that she did not know how she could intercede, 
the queen of Scotland having several times refused her mediation as 
she had done quite recently when she (the queen of. England) desired 
to send a representative to Scotland at. the request of the king of 
France. She therefore did not see what steps she could take in the 
matter but would consult her. council before giving .an.answer, and 
in the meanwhile warned him (Murray) that he was in a very grave 
position and that according to the laws might justly. be held as a 
prisoner. After. this the queen of England retired with the French 
Ambassador and Mavisier and begged them to give an account to 
their King of what had passed, assuring them. at the same time that 
she had concealed nothing. When I went to take leave of the 
Queen on my departure hither she told me in substance what I have 
written above, adding that she would not aid or countenance rebels ; 
but I was informed that the night befpre this interview Murray was 
with her and Secretary Cecil for a long time where no doubt the 
proceedings of the next day were discussed. I left London on the 
27th ultimo in good time and arrived at Antwerp, where I had to 
obtain the jewel to give to the princess of Parma, on the 30th. 

. Ihave used all diligence to obtain information about Hawkins’s 
voyage, and find that after he left Galicia, where he touched, he 
went to Guinea and traded with the Portuguese -slavers. He 
obtained a number of negroes and sent men on shore to obtain more. 
He took some, but lost nine. soldiers killed, amongst whom were 
some Portuguese. They say he must have had 400 blacks, but in 
the accounts he gives he says there were only 370, and with these 
and a good stock of goods, cloths, linens, and the like, he went 
straight. to Dominica, and thence to the Deseada, where he took 
water, fuel, and other necessaries for the voyage to the mainland. 
He then went to a place called Barrota, and on his. arrival the 
Governor came with troops to know who they were. He was told 
they were Englishmen who wished to trade, and replied that they 
could not trade there as your Majesty had prohibited it. on pain of 
death. The Captain answered that he had a large number of men 
with him, and he was unable to restrain them from landing and 
doing damage if they were not allowed to traffic, and he ‘thereupon 
entered inte a private arrangement with the Governor that he would 
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send some men ashore next day who would make for the settlement, 
and threaten damage, and the Governor would then appear and give 
them leave to trade in order to prevent injury. This was done, and 
200 troops, with some pieces of artillery, were landed, and firing was 
commenced, when the Governor came out and a pretence of fighting 
was made, but soon ceased, and they were allowed to trade for the 
sake of peace, after some written demands and answers had passed 
between them, according to arrangement. The people on shore 
bought a quantity of cloths, linens, and other things, and 140 slaves, 
and the expedition then sailed to another island, called Quiros Saal 
(Curagao), where they say they only found two Spaniards, who had 
a. large quantity of skins. They bought 1,500 skins of them, and 
the meat they required for their use. They sailed thence to Rio de 
la Hacha, where the same took place with the Governor as had 
passed at Barbarrota. There they sold the rest of the slaves and a 
large, part of their merchandise. They then touched at La Mar- 
garita, Carthagena, Cabo de la Vela, and other places, thus spending 
a fortnight awaiting the fleet from the mainland, or New Spain, in 
order, if possible to capture one of the ships. 

They intended to touch at Habana, but the weather was contrary, 
and they ran out by the Bahama channel and coasted along Florida, 
where they found the Frenchmen, to whom they gave 15 barrels of 
flour, and sold them a ship in which to return to France. 

The man who gives me this account, and who went the whole 
voyage, tells me that Hawkins got a Spanish pilot out of a Por- 
tuguese ship, by whose aid the voyage was made, and who still 
remains secretly in the ship. ; 

This Hawkins, as I wrote your Majesty, spoke to me in the 
palace, and I treated bim courteously, although I had heard some- 
thing of what I have mentioned, but wished to gain further 
particulars, and in order not to arouse his suspicions I asked him to 
dine with me, and he gave me a general account of the voyage, 
which corresponds with the information already given as regards the 
places he went to, but not as regards his mode of trading. On 
the contrary, he said he had traded greatly to the satisfaction of 
the Spaniards everywhere, and with license from the Governors, 
which he would show me. He told me, amongst other things, that 
he had a bill from one of the Governors for 600 dollars. which was 
to be paid to him in another island, where, however, he did not 
touch, on account of the bad weather. I asked whether it was true 
that he had found the Frenchmen in Florida and had sold them a, 
ship and given them flour for the voyage home. He said yes, and 
that Pero Melendez would find none of them there. He said that 
dissensions had broken out amongst them, and some of them had 
left their commander, most of whom had been captured in Jamaica, 
and ‘about .20 had returned through stress of hunger to their 
captain in Florida, who hanged four of them whom he (Hawkins) - 
had seen. oe - 

He told me that the land was not good nor the rivers either, and 
that he would not on any account undertake the voyage again. 

The owners who provided the capital for him aro Tar infiem.d 
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confesses. He on his part does not appear contented with the sum 
they have paid him and this may lead to the truth coming out. He 
is now rendering his accounts, and I learn from the person who has 
to receive them that he credits himself with 1,600 dollars given to 
one of the Governors for leave to trade, and also for the bill for 
600 dollars from the cther Governor which was not presented. for 
payment in accordance with an arrangement between them, so that 
it might appear that the Governor had paid for what he had bought. 
This bill must he the one Hawkins told me he had from one of the 
Governors. 

The voyage has brought him 60 per cent. profit. They tell me 
that this profit has encouraged some of the merchants here to under- 
take other like voyages and even that Hawkins will return in May. 
This is important and needs decisive action. I could speak to the 
Queen and tell her that the man confesses to have traded in places 
where your Majesty has forbidden commerce, and request her to have 
him punished ; but I want to have the matter very clear first, and if 


_ any statement hus been received by your Majesty from the parts 


visited by the expedition, confirming my information they would 
be very important in proceeding against him although he will not 
lack friends as amongst those who took shares in his enterprise, 
besides the merchants are Benedict Spinola and the earl of Pembrook. 
Spinola tells me that when they took their shares they understood 
it was in a voyage to Guinea and the Mina and not the voyage taken 
by Hawkins. retary Cecil tells me that they offered to take 
him in like the rest when Hawkins left, but that he refused as he 
did not like such adventures. When I return to England I will see 
the licenses the Captain says he has from the Governors, and if there 
appears to be any ground the Queen shall be addressed on the 
subject. If there is any way of getting him punished it will be 
expedient as an example to others, but if not, it will be best to 
dissemble in order the more easily to capture and castigate him 
there if he should repeat the voyage. If his suspicion is not 
aroused and he makes the voyage he will touch on the coast of 
Spain, and I will be on the alert to advise his movements. 

Those who have taken part in the negotiations for the Archduke’s 
marriage are grieved that the Emperor's reply has been so long 
delayed as they think it will have a bad effect. Both the duke of 
Norfolk and Secretary Cecil have told me this, and have given me 
to understand that the French Amhassador is still making great 
efforts to prevent the match and to forward that of Lord Robert. 
The Duke thinks that the Queen will never consent to marry 
Leicester, and there is no one else but the Archduke whom she can 
marry. They have been much distressed at being told that your 
Majesty was not in favour of the match on account of the religious 
question, and they have received letters to that effect. from Madrid. 
J said the news must have been set afloat by those who wished to 
hinder the marriage for their owrends, and they were somewhat 
consoled at this, urging me very much to let them know what I 
heard respecting the Emperor's wishes. 

Cecii_told me that it would be well to keep this matter in view 
as the French were so closely mixed up with all that was taking 
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place that they almost controlled the Queen’s council. I suspected 
that this was directed to Leicester’s affair, as they are notoriously 
bad friends, and I asked him (Cecil) what was the position of 
matters with regard to Lord Robert and Heneage. He replied that 
Leicester held his ground as usual, and the talk about Heneage was 
baseless nonsense. The Queen made a show of it for purposes of 
her own. 


The Queen has had the king of Sweden’s sister brought to the 
palace and still pays her great attention. They tell me she is not 
proposing her brother's marriage, but is doing her best to urge 
Leicester's suit with the Queen, praising him highly. This is no 
doubt because she thinks it pleases the Queen. I am keeping in 
with her, as I have written to your Majesty, in view of what 
may happen in the course of the constant changes in all things 
here. 


On the night before his departure from London the earl of 
Arundel. invited the Swede and all the Court to suppér, and 
even the Queen was to go uninvited as she sometimes does out 
of compliment, but she was unwell. The Earl begged me to attend 
the feast and told me that nothing could be done in the imatter of 
commerce with Flanders even if the Conference met again, He 
assured me that if your Majesty desired a satisfactory solution to 
be arrived at the way would be to send to me some person from the 
States who was well informed on the business, and let me arran e 
the affair with them. Nothing could be done otherwise as the 
changes here were so continual that by the time answers came to 
the instructions sent to the representatives something new occurred. 
I really believe that the Earl wishes to see the question settled, and 
have no doubt of his desire to serve your Majesty and maintain the . 
kingdom in its old friendship, as all the principal men understand 
that such a course is the most advantageous to them. The decision 
adopted, as I wrote your Majesty, to send a person to negotiate with 
that Queen (of Scots) is confirmed, and they have appointed Lord 
Lumley, who is married to a daughter of the earl of Arundel. He 
is a very: worthy gentleman, a good Catholic, and a devoted adherent 
of your Majesty, as indeed are all good people in the realrt. The 
appointment has not yet been announced unless it was done after I 
left. I always write in fear about things that are not actually past 
as changes are so continual, and I am grieved to communicate things 
which do not happen even though the fault be not mine. 


The letter the Queen told me she would write to your Majesty is 
enclosed herewith. I took a favourable opportunity of again men 
tioning to her what had taken place at the interviews at Bayonne. 
She said nothing except that she would write to your Majesty about 
it.as she bad previously told me. . 


The king of Sweden's sister also writes as I have advised she 
wished to do. She told me that such was her desire to serve your 
Majesty, that she had asked her husband to reside in a portion of 
his territories adjoining Luxemburg sv as to be the hearer to your 
Maiesty’s dominions _Antwarn =th Nac a eae 
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10 Nov. 381, The Samn‘to the SaME. 


After having written the accompanying letter, the courier having 
been detained longer than I expected, I received late at night on 
the 6th instant your Majesty’s two letters of the 18th and 24th 
ultimo, with copy of your Majesty’s letter to the duchess of Parma 
respecting the queen of Scotland’s affairs, which I can only answer 
by saying that your Majesty’s orders shall be carried out to the 
letter. These orders are most opportune in the present state of 
affairs, and it would seem as if the Almighty was forwarding your 
Majesty’s intentions and working for their fulfilment since the 
purport of your Majesty's commands is so apposite and secrecy as 
inportant as your Majesty points out. Although these letters have 
not reached me in England I will try to get away from here with 
all possible dispatch as soon as the king and queen of Scotland have 
learnt of the good aid sent by your Majesty and are able to arrange 
their affairs. In the meanwhile I will do what I can here if 
opportunity occurs, as all that your Majesty orders is exactly what 
is best for them, and I am sure they will follow it, as I have already 
assured your Majesty in the enclosed letter. Your Majesty will 
perceive from what passed between the queen of England and the 
earl of Murray and her Majesty’s own assurances to me that she 
will probably not help the rebels, but rather inclines to come to an 
agreement with the Scotch Queen, which is the best thing that can 
happen.to them. at the present. time. Thé word of these people, 
however, is not to be depended upon, for they themselves have told 
me that the close connexion they have had. with the French has to 
a great extent brought them round to their customs, and it seems 
that the Queen secretly received the earl. of Murry on the night of 
his arrival, and yet the next day made the demonstration I have 
described before the French Ambassador. Yaxley has not appeared 
here yet, and I should like to see him and arrange the best way to 
convey the money, as it will be necessary for him to go cautiously. 
On pretext of the piracies some of the Queen’s ships are cruising in 
search of the offenders and overhaul the ships they encounter, not 
without the idea, as I think, of seeing if anything is conveyed to 
Scotland or any Englishmen are going thither, and if they should 
come across Yaxley both he and what he bears might be in peril. 
T feel sure, however, that when he knows I am here he will manage 
to see me. The answer your Majesty gave Yaxley for Lady 
Margaret and her children the King and Queen respecting their 
request that you should intercede for her with the queen of England 
is the most fitting, as your Majesty’s intercession would do her no 
good, but would rather arouse greater suspicion against her, even if 
there were not other reasons against it. It appears that the sister 
of the king of Sweden is not pushing her brother's suit for the 
present, but rather favours that of Lord Robert, as I have written 
in the accompanying letter. It may be that she is doing this in 
order to wait for a better opportunity of treating for her brother as 
she appears prudent and will bide her time. : 


Last night I received a letter from Chantonnay dated the 27th 
ultimo, in which he informs me that he had told the Emperor from 
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your Majesty that if your Majesty’s aid were required in the Arch- 
duke’s marriage with the queen of England you would write to the 
Queen in your own, hand, and that the Emperor had. replied that he 
did not despair of the business, and would tell him (Chantonnay) 
what he must: write.to your Majesty. 1 quite. believe what the 
Emperor tells Chantonnay, and am much surprised. that he should 
have had your Majesty informed otherwise seeing his great inclina- 
tion to carry the business through, shown especially .by the efforts 
of the gentleman he sent, who is, as I understood,,a. person upon 
whom he sets great store.. I will therefore proceed in the affair as 
I have done hitherto, until the Emperor relinquishes the business, or 
the Queen makes up her mind about Leicester, in which latter case 
when I ain satisfied of the match, taking place I will help it as I 
have written. . 


I have informed your Majesty in my former letters that Parlia- 
ment has been postponed. until next February, as [ always expected 
would -be the ‘case, and I do not expect this will be the only 
prorogation. ‘ te 

"When I left England the Queen asked me to speak’ to'the Duchess 
respecting the subjects under discussion at the Conference, as she 
thought that, seeing my wish to maintain ‘her friendship with your 
Majesty, I might be of some use in the matter. I told‘her I should 
be glad to do‘all in my powér with this end, and in accordance with 
what I knew to be your Majesty's desire to please her in all things, 
and asked her to give me in writing what she thought I might 
diseuss here. This she did by means of the two représentatives who 
were at the conference, but I have not yet been able to approach 
the subject. he a ee 

I artived in this place on the 7th and went tlie next day to visit 
the duchess of Parma and informed her 6f the’ object of my visit. 
She evinced’ much joy and humble gratitude ‘at the honour and 
favour your Majésty always shows her. I then visited the Duke,* 
who had come out to meet me on the previous day, notwithstanding 
that I had pressed forward on my road to avoid his doing so. He 
came to visit me yesterday. News arrived of the death of Cardinal 
St. Angelo. It will be a great loss to him. The Princess enters 
to-morrow. ‘ 


Last night Yaxley arrived here. I have not seen him as I did 
not wish to speak to him in the daytime, but shall see him to-night, 
—Brussels, 10th November 1565. 


332. The Same to the Same. 


The princess of Parma entered here on the 11th at nightfall. 
The Duke went out to-receive her accompanied by all those who are 
here except the Prince, his. son, who remained with the Duchess. 
The latter received the Princess in the great hall and they thence 
returned to the chapel where the marriage was celebrated by the 
Archbishop of Cambray. The benediction was pronounced the next 





* Ottavio Farnese, grandson of Pope Paul III. aad husband of the duchess of Parma 
and Placentia. 
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day instead of on Sunday the 18th as arranged, when a supper was 
given followed by a tourney, one side being led by the prince of 
Orange in which the prince of Parma took part and the other by 
Egmont. 

I did not return to the palace from the day of the marriage until 
the day of the feast but visited the princess of Orange, countess of 
Egmont and others, and received visits. My reason for this was 
that as your Majesty’s decision had arrived about count Egmont’s 
proposals to you in Madrid I did not wish to arouse suspicion that 
Thad received any instructions from your Majesty on the subject, 
but could say what was advisable about it as if I were not specially 
concerned, and receive private information from others as I have 
done, and will communicate fully to your Majesty by a courier who 
is shortly to be despatched with information as to what has been 
done. 

I have not been able to leave here yet because during the feasts 
and rejoicings it has been impossible to treat of the affairs pending 
between these States and England, and owing to the absence of 
M. de Montigny who took part in the Bruges conference. I am 
assured that he will arrive to-night and I will get quit of the matter 
as soon as possible and return to England. Although these reasons 
have detained me, no time has been wasted here as I arrived when 
your Majesty’s despatches were causing considerable trouble and 
reflection both to the Duchess and the Council, the instructions in 
them being so different from what they expected and so contrary, as 
they believe, to the interests and tranquillity of the States. It would 
need a long letter to particularise what has passed with some of 
them on the matter, but they seem now somewhat mollified, and 
after the blow has been struck they will understand better the course 
they should take. - 

On the 10th I wrote that Francis Yaxley had arrived and 1 
thought, to avoid observation, I had better not sce him by daylight. 
He therefore came at night and I heard from him the same as your 
Majesty had written to me respecting his despatch as well as his joy 
at the favour and aid your Majesty had been pleased to render to 
his sovereigns. He left at once for Antwerp followed by Alonso del 
Canto who will send him off with all needful secrecy and speed. 
He takes with him a cipher in order to be able to communicate 
safely with me about Scotch matters. The person whom I left in 
England, and who is a priest of culture, virtue and trust, writes to 
me that on the 8th instant there arrived in London a Scotch courtier 
who had been sent to France and was on his way back to his 
sovereigns. He had asked him to inform me that he had been very 
well received by the king and queen of France with whom and with 
whose Council many conversations had taken place. They had told 
him that your Majesty was inclined to render secret help to his 
sovereigns and expressed their astonishment thereat. He did not 
know how to answer them as they had given him a favourable reply 
although he is not very well pleased with them, and feels certain 
that their having done so was owing to this suspicion of theirs. I 
have advised Don Francés de Alava so that he may cautiously try 
to learn where they got the idea and enable me to be prepared for 
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the queen of England although they may well have invented it 
themselves to see whether they could get anything out of the man. 

T enclose a statement of my intelligence from England.— Brussels, 
24th November 1565. 


833.’ The Same to the Same. 


A long letter in cipher dealing entirely with the affairs of the 
Netherlands and the fear and distress of the duchess of Parma and 
her friends in consequence of the King’s rejection of Egmont’s 
recommendations in Madrid. The writer endeavours to tranquillise 
the Duches8 and encourage her to persevere in the course the King 
directs and speaks of his efforts to allay Egmont’s fears and those of 
Mondragon, Vigliers and others, who apprehend disturbance. The 
archbishop of Cambray recommends the persecution of heretics, but 
thinks the proclamation should be modified. The writer believes 
secret disaffection to be rife amongst the governing class, notwith- 
standing outward observance, “because the thoughts of people easily 
turn towards liberty where respect is net enforced.”—Brussels, 28th 
November 1565. 


Postseript.—Alonso del Canto has returned from Antwerp after 
having sent off Yaxley successfully. He has done very good service 
in this matter. 


334, The Samu to the Same. 


When the rejoicings ended here we began business, and that which 
related to England has already been communicated, but I have not ° 
yet been able to get away although I have tried. The orders sent 
by your Majesty respecting count Egmont’s proposals have given 
great sorrow, but they have decided to execute them the best they 
may. The Council of State have summoned the principal Governors 
to convey the orders to them. The marquis de Vergas, Montigny, 
and counts Mega and Mansfeldt have all answered alike that the 
matter needs deep consideration in the interests of God and your 
Majesty, and asked for written instructions that they might answer 
in detail. It is to be noted that all answered the same although 
Mansfeldt said that the master’s orders must be obeyed in gny case. 
The Duchess feared that counts Egmont and Horn and the prince 
of Orange would retire to their homes, and nothing else was spoken 
of when I arrived. Egmont spoke to me first and afterwards Horn, 
but Orange has said nothing as he is more reticent than they. I 
have done what I can to persuade the others to take no step that 
will attract attention. 


When the rejoicings were over Horn departed, saying he was 
going to visit his mother and sister, and four or five days ago 
Egmont left. When I pressed the latter as to his return he said he 
was going by the Duchess’ orders to visit the frontiers in his 
province, and would return when the inspection was finished, 
although he could not help feeling deeply grieved at a resolution 
that had deprived him of the good opinion of his friends and the 
publie, and had curtailed his power to serve your Majesty, which was 
all his desire. If he heard a brother of his say anything to the 
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contrary he would kill him with his own hand, but he was much 
hurt at the disfavour that had fallen on him. . 

The prince of Orange remains here, but they say he will soon 
go to his home to prepare for the Diet, as he told me himself, 
although when I told the Duchess so she said he had never men- 
tioned it to her till that day. In any case the public rumour is that 
they are retiring to their homes. .The Duchess fears it is so, but I am 
not so. apprehensive of it myself from my own conversations with 
them, although they would perhaps be more cautious with me, 
which they were not however at first. I pointed out the error they 
would, make if they retired with evil intention, which can hardly be 
believed of such persons. , 


Things being in this state it is needful to make them understand 
that your Majesty wishes to-honour and reward them, and trusts 
them entirely as, until contrary orders are received from your 
Majesty, it is important for your interests that all should remain 
calm and tranquil. 


Vergas, Montigny, and Mansfeldt have returned to their posts, I 
have received a letter from Vienna from the Emperor's late Ambas- 
sador in England, in which he writes:as follows :—*'The decision and 
“ reply respecting the business which holds the. world in suspense 
“ and expectation are now being sent by the Emperor-King by Strange 
“ to the Queen. Please God that it may be for Hig good cause, as I 
“ most earnestly desire this marriage with my Prince. I would 
write more'if. I knew more.” ton 

‘ They have put’a paper on the doors of the town ball at Antwerp, 
saying in ‘name of the burghers that news has arrived that your 
Majesty commands the establishment of the Inquisition in these 
States as in Spain which, besides being unnecessary, is against the 
rights and privileges of the town and these States. They are, 
therefore, besought to pray your Majesty to give no such order, and 
if you do not accede to their petition that they should appeal to the 
Imperial Chamber to place the town under its protection. This is a 
very bad precedent, and the only good thing about it is that these 
papers are often posted up by bad people without any reason. I do 
not‘know what basis this one may have, but I can say|that as regards 
the Inquisition I do not see a single perspn fronr. the highest to the 
lowest on either side who looks favourably upon it. The duke of 
Parma received news of the Pope's death four days since, and it has 
since been confirmed.* He thought to stay here till mid-Lent at 
least, but tells me he will now start at once for Rome, so as to be 
present at the election of the Pontiff, and that both he and his 
brother Cardinal Farnese will serve your Majesty with all care and 
affeetion, ‘and consult. as to the persons who may in his opinion take 
part-in- this election. He says, Cardinal Ferrara will be one, although 
Yam not sure'whether‘he is pleased thereat. These things are not, 
however, known much beforehand eVén in the Conclave. I have tried 
to persuade him that, his interest and that of his brother is to follow 
your Majesty.—-Brussels, 20th December 1565. a 








“John Angelo dé’ Medici, Pius IV. 
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On the 24th instant I arrived in London, where the day previous 
the duke of Norfolk entered with 300 horsemen to receive the order 
of St. Michael that Rambouillet had brought for him and the earl of 
Leicester. They received it the day I arrived at the morning service, 
which the Queen usually attends, the ordinary Ambassador of France 
being also present. The next day Rambouillet left for Scotland to 
present the same order to the King. 

The whole efforts the French have made, and are making, are 
to hinder the Archduke’s marriage, and help Leicester to the same 
end. 

_The distinctive marks or stripes of purple or yellow which the 
friends of Lord Robert and Norfolk respectively had adopted, as 
I wrote from Brussels, are still worn by some of them. I am told 
that Leicester began it so as to know who were his friends, and the 
adherents of the Duke did the same, in consequence of some dis- 
agreements they had had with them about the aid the Duke and his 
friends had given to the Archduke’s match. The earl of Arundel 
intervened to pacify them, and they are now dissembling in the 
usual English way, but remaining of the same opinion as before. 
There was great hope that, seeing that no reply came from the 
Emperor, the Queen would decide to marry. Lord Robert, but since 
the arrival of the English courtier who accompanied the Emperor's 
Ambassador thither, the hope has cooled down greatly, although I 
am informed that Leicester has not lost hope, and that the Queen 
has promised him a speedy reply. 

The gentleman who accompanied the Emperor’s Ambassador 
brought a letter from his Majesty, and another from the Archduke, 
with his portrait. He tells me the Queen received him: very well, 
and asked him why he had tarried so long, to which he replied, 
beésuse the Emperor would not decide until he had consulted your 
Majesty about what had been written to him in the business. For 
the'Emperor’s own patt he’ had delayed because the clause about 
religion appeared very hard, and he had stuck at it fora long time. 
The Queen said that the clause was not so strictly drawn as he made 
out, and that she had discussed it in conciliatory terms with the 
Eniperor’s Ambassador, to which the gentleman answered that the 
Ambassador had informed the Emperor that such was the case ; but 
that as it was differently treated in the written draft he had stood 
out on the point. The Queen, who doubted that the clause had been. 
worded so strictly, called Cecil and asked him if it were so, who 
answered that it was true, and that what was ordered to be written 
at the time had been written. They then discussed the Archduke’s 
portrait.as this gentleman had no other instructions but to bring the 
Emperor's letter and ask for a speedy reply. i 

The earl of Sussex tells me that this affair of the Archduke is on 
the point of being decided one way or the other, and that there are 
still some who maliciously say that I will not help it- forward. He 
says it ‘would -be very advantageous if I would: take -the same steps 
with the Queen as I did at first, as it would tend’ greatly to your 
Majestvy’s interests and the welfare.of the country if:this match ware 
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to take place, so much depending upon the ancient friendship 
between your Majesty and their sovereign being maintained. He, 
says the Emperor's letter contained three points ; first, that it is not . 
reasonable to expect the Archduke to bring everything that may be 
necessary for his household and establishment ; secondly, that it is 
not feasible for his brother to abandon his religion and agree to do 
so beforehand, especially before the conclusion of the business ; and 
thirdly, he took exception to his brother’s coming on chance without 
any assurance from the Queen. His words, however, on. this point 
were so moderate and gentle that the Earl thought if I used my 
efforts the negotiation could be concluded, but it would be necessary 
to press the Queen as she had but small inclination to marriage, and 
there existed different opinions in the Council, which alternately 
took advantage of her unwillingness to upset Lord Robert's and the 
Archduke’s proposals as they were brought forward. He thought, 
as the Queen had always declared she would never marry a man she 
had not seen first, some means might be found of satisfying her, and 
assuring the Archduke that if he came the . business would be 
carried through. The means he proposed was that the Queen should 
promise six or eight of my countrymen to be nominated by him (the, 
Archduke) that she would marry him if he came, and they could 


. convey this assurance to the Emperor, when the Archduke could 


come with certainty. 

I thanked him from your Majesty for his good intentions, and 
those.of others I have mentioned in former letters, The earl sways 
all the duke of Norfolk’s party which favours the Archduke’s suit, 
and to which Secretary Cecil adheres. I assured him I would do all 
in my power as Thad hitherto done to help the Archduke, whom 
your Majesty regarded as a son, and asked him to let me know 
whenever they thought my services would be .advantageous, and 
I would not fail them. 

The earl of Sussex told me that the Duke had taken the order of 
St. Michael much against his will, but could not avoid obeying the 
Queen’s commands as she had pressed him very urgently although 
he: knew it was only to prevent jealousy of Lord Robert’s being 
the only person to receive the order and not from any desire to 
favour him (the Duke), but the contrary. I said he had done well 
in obeying the Queen’s command although the Duke would not do 
amiss if he found some way of letting the people know that he had 
not accepted the order by his own wish so as not to lose the repu- 
tation he had of being so good an Englishman, knowing as he did 
that the populace were badly affected towards French things. He 
said I was right and the Duke had already done as I said and would 
continue todo so. There is no news of importance from Scotland 
except that on New Year's Day the pregnancy of the Queen was 
announced, and that Parliament will assemble on the 7th or 8th 
proximo. I had audience of the Queen yesterday, who has been very 
unwell from a fall down five stairs, as she told me, and is still 
somewhat lame and thin. She appeared much pleased at my return, 
and after having conversed on this point awhile I mentioned the 
matter of the Archduke, and’said that although I had not received 
recent letters from your Majesty, yet bearing in mind your great 
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affection for the Archduke, and hearing that the Emperor had 
written to her I could not refrain from expressing the joy your 
Majesty would feel if the business were carried through. She said 


_ it was true the Emperer had written to her with his own hand and in 


Spanish and she was rather sorry that after delaying his answer so 
long, and she had sent word that she would not entertain any other 
proposals until his reply came, he should write now doubtfully and 
undecidedly raising the three issues I have mentioned; namely, 
about the Archduke’s expenditure in this country, the question of 
religion and the Archduke’s coming. Respecting the first point she 
said the Emperor wrote that no reasonable person would consider it 
just that whilst the Archduke was so far away from his own country 
he should be maintained by it. On the subject of religion he said 
the Archduke and his household could only continue in his own, 
and, as regarde:| his coming it was neither reasonable nor convenient 
that.a person like his brother should come without some assurance. 
How ¢ould she marry, she said, with a man whom she had to feed, 
and let the world say she had taken a husband who could not afford 
to keep himself. She said a great deal about this, to which I replied 
that the Emperor doubtless did not refer to personal and private 
expenses but rather to other expenses which he would have to incur 
in favour of Englishmen as he had been given to understand that 
he would have to maintain a household like your Majesty did which 
would be impossible, and, all such demands as these, could only be 
answered as the Emperor had done. She said he had only been 
asked to bear the cost of his private establishment which could be 
kept up on the scale he wished, but I told her, and I know it to be 
so, that they had asked him to do asI have said. I recalled perfectly 
well that, having this in view, the Emperor’s Ambassador had asked 
to see the list of Englishmen who received salaries and served your 
Majesty when yon were here and I showed it tohim. I told the 
Queen this but she still persisted and said that, of course, as she was 
King here she would naturally bear the general expenses, but as to 
the private expenses of her husband he would not need anything 
extravagant, and as it was a question of money she did not wish to 
dwell so much upon it. She said the answer sent on the religious 
question had been only in general terms without indicating any 
details of how services were to be attended, publicly or privately, or 
what religion the Archduke professed although she had set forth the 
whole question in detail and had discussed the subject at length with 
the Ambassador. She said it must not be thought that they lived 
here like Turks. They had the Holy Sacrament and other things 
and followed the ‘Augustine creed as she believed the Archduke 
himself did ; indeed the Emperor his father had written to her and 
had inclined her thereto. She thought therefore that the Emperor 
might be more definite on this point as there was co great a diversity , 
of religions, and he might also define more clearly what he meant on 
the third point about the Archduke’s coming. He only said now 
that such a person as his brother could not come without some 
assurance, and it was not evident what this expression “assurance” 
referred to, whether to his marriage or to the good treatment to be 
extended to him and his followers in this country. She again 
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complained both of the obscurity of the expressions used in the 
communication and of a matter of this importance being discussed 
in a simple letter. 

I told her that with regard to the religious question I had nothing 
to say, that being a matter which depended upon the Archduke; 
but as for the assurance I said it could only be understood to refer 
to the marriage, and such assurance might well be given as would 
enable her to see the Archduke before she married him, and him to 
come with the certainty of the match taking place. She again said 
that she would never marry without first seeing the man, as she 
did not trust portraits, but the end of it was that she promised to 
answer the Emperor shortly and to send the letter by a German 
she said was called Christopher Monti (Mundt), who is to negotiate 
with the dukes of Bavaria and Wurtemburg. She also told me 
that the Emperor said your Majesty had written to her on the 
subject before her letter arrived. T said I believed such would be 
the case, but that I had not received letters from your Majesty for 
a long time past, although a courier was expected hourly in Flanders 
from Spain. In the course of this conversation certain hints were 
dropped which lead me to think that Lord Robert is right in not 
abandoning hope, and consequently all I said was very moderate 
and cautious in tone, so as to keep the Earl bound to us in case the 
Queen marries him, This is the course [ have always taken, but 
I never saw the Queen treat Lord Robert's business so openly before, 
On other occasions, it is true, she has shown an inclination towards 
him, but has said that she would not marry a subject, but only an 
equal. The contrary happened on this occasion, and when I told 
her that it was announced that she was shortly to give an answer 
to the Earl’s suit, which is true, she answered that such was not the 
case, and that in conversation with him on the subject he had 
answered her that she well knew that he himself had never had 
the presumption to aspire to marry her, but that the Council had 
proposed the match to her and urged her to take an English husband 
in the interests of the kingdom. They (the Council) were therefore 
the people who should ask her for an answer and not he. She said 
I could perceive by this that she had not promised to give him any 
reply, and particularly as she had promised the Emperor not to 
enter into other negotiations until the Archduke’s suit were settled, 
but that the Earl had good parts and great merits, and if she had 
to marry a subject she had a great liking for him. If she did 
marry him, she said laughingly, two neighbouring Queen’s would be 
wedded in the same way, but she ended the subject by saying that 
her inclination tended higher. She is so nimble in her dealing and 
threads in and out of this business in such a way that her mcst 
intimate - favourites fail to understand her, and her intentions are 
therefore variously interpreted. I urged her to make up her mind, 
as it was so important for her country that she should have a 
successor, and even the difference*of views of her subjects with 


" regard to the person she should marry might create enmity which 


would be troublesome. She said they were wrong not to treat the 
matter as she did, dispassionately, and as I myself did when she 
asked me whom I thought she should marry, and I had always 
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answered unconcernedly that I wanted to hear her own wishes 
before I decided. 

Those who have the Archduke’s affair in hand will speak to the 
Queen to-day, having waited for me to mention the matter first. 
They think their busineés is in a good way, but I do not believe 
they will obtain any decision, and people are very confident that 
Leicester's suit will prosper. 

It is very necessary to keep in with this (the Archduke’s) party, 
as they are not only the principal people in the realm, but they 
show a desire to serve your Majesty. They hate Leicester greatly, 
and, if they dared, greater trouble would come of it, 

The Queen also told me the reason of Rambouillet’s coming. He 
had to bring the order from the king of France to tha king of 
Scotland, and to avoid the appearance of contracting new ties with 
the Scotch sovereigns whilst they were at variance with her it was 
desirable to present the order to two of her (Elizabeth’s) subjects, 
since she herself being a woman could not receive it, The queen of 
Scotland had requested the king of France to confirm the friendship 
that had existed between their predecessors, and which had ceased 
on the death of Henri, but he had declined to do it, saying that he 
saw no reason for the Scots to have any dissension with anyone at 
present but the queen of England, whom he wished to please in all 
things. It is easy to believe that the Fronch would tell her this 
and as much more as she will listen to, 

T told her that’ notwithstanding all this consideration they showed 
her it would be well to make terms with her cousin and neighbour 
and live in amity with the Scots, on their making the necessary 
apologies, since neither death nor injury had been suffered on either 
side, and no affront had been offered that demanded very great 
reparation, I said I spoke as the Minister of your Majesty, who 
loved’ her well and desired her tranquillity and repose, and that 
those who wished to urge her into war only did so to cause her 
trouble for their own éhds, I begged her to consider this, and she 
thanked me and promised to do so. She said she felt sure peace 
would be settled, and she had appointed representatives with that 


_ object who would meet at Berwick those who had been nominated 


by the Scotch Queen. This is true, as the Queen has appointed the 
earl of Bedford, who is governor there, and another person who is 
on the frontier with him, and Lord Lumley’s mission has therefore 
been suspended, although he was ready to start. They tell me that 
the cause of this was that Lumley is looked upon as a Catholic, as 
he is, and they would not trust him. The appointment of the earl 
of Bedford has not pleased the queen of Scots, who tried to prevent 
it but could not. She, for her part, appointed persons not well 
affected towards this Queen, and it is consequently thought that no , 
agreement will result. 

The French ambassador has informed me that Rambouillet came 
here with three objects. The first was to take possession of the 
Garter and perform certain ceremonies for which he went to 
Windsor; to confer the order of St. Michael on the duke of Norfolk 
and Leicester, and thirdly to learn whether the Queen was willing 
that when he wae in Sanilend he tnt) Pehaaere 
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respecting the complaints she made against the queen of Scots. The 
Queen had repeated many of these complaints to Rambouillet, but 
uot for the purpose of his taking any steps in the matter. After- 
wards, however, Cecil had gone ta his lodgings and told him that 
when the king of Scotland, bearing in mind that he had been an 
English subject, should write modestly to the Queen saying he was 
sorry she was angry with him and greatly wished that her anger 
should disappear, he believed everything would be settled if at the 
same time the queen of Scotland would send an ambassador hither 
to treat of Lady Margaret's affair. 

Heneage is still in favour and greatly hated by Leicester, one of 
whose friends threatoned him the other day, saying that if he did 
nat moderate himself in his talk of his affairs he would get a 
cudgelling. Henage replied, but the man who took him the message 
did not care to return with the answer. The Queen heard of it and 
was very angry. She sent away from court the man who took the 
message, but he has returned already.* Words .are very soon over- 
looked here. Before I left Brussels Alonso del Canto told me that 
he had recvived news thaf Francis Yaxley had embarked in good 
weather, but that the weather afterwards had changed and the 
people in the port he had left feared that the ship he went in had 
been lost, and I found news to the same effect when’ I arrived here. 
Luis de Paz went to the said port on his way thither and has handed 
me the enclosed statement. The description given of the man who 
was found drowned confirms my suspicion, but not as to the finding 
of the money in the box, 1s he did not carry one, but only some bundles 
of blankets for greater secrecy as I am informed by Alonso del 
Canto. If it be he it will be a great misfortune and a considerable 
injury to his sovereigns. The truth, however, will certainly be 
known soon although unless papers have been discovered they will 
have no reason for suspicion here. I fecl sure that if they had any 
proot as to his mission the Queen would have spoken to me on the 
subject, and I should have received information from some quarter. 
I am carefully secking some means by which the Scots may be 
advised with the necessary reserve. 

Lady Margaret is still in prison. I have sent a visitor to her to 
encourage her and urge her to bear her trouble patiently and 
assure her that God will watch over the affairs of her and her 
children. She wrote me_a letter pressing me much as to her 
liberation, as her whole trust, after God, is in your Majesty. 

Bishop Bonner and the other prisoners are as usual looking for 
their deliverance solely to God and your Majesty. The causes 
against them are suspended, 

News had arrived here of Yaxley’s visit to your Majesty and his 
return. The Queen was informed that his mission was for three 
purposes, namely: to advise your Majesty of his Queen’s wedding 
and ask your Majesty's approval of it; to ask for aid against the 
vebels on the assurance that they had risen against religion, and 





* For details of this quarrel, which appears to haye be 
forfeits, see letter from Giacomo Surnian, 19th February 15: 
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thitdly t6 cfave an advance of money for which they would give 
seeurity in Aiitwerp. They said that this Queen wis helping the 
rebels and that I had written to your Majesty that such was not the 
case: Your Majesty had replied that you were pleased with the 
matriage, and as regarded the rebels that you were willing, if the 
queen of Scotland wished to send a person to prevail upon this 
Queen not to give any help, and in case of the refusal of the latter 
your Majesty would take such steps as might be advisable. With 
regard to the rest Yawley was said to have returned disappointed, 
whereat they rejoiced. 

Parliament has been prorogued until the 18th November. It was 
to have commenced in February, next month. The ambassador who 
has been appointed to reside in your Majesty's court has visited me, 
and yesterday accompanied me to and from the palace. His name 
ig Cutteie (Man) arid he is a worthy person who speaks Italian, and 
tipon whom, notwithstanding that he is married, the Queen has 
conferred the deanery of Ghio celtre (Gloucester) and other prefer- 
ments which ate worth some 2,000 ducats a year. They tell me that 
his greatest merit is that he is a stanch heretic. \ Another one goes 
to France who is married to a sister of Cecil’s wife.*—London, 25th 
January 1566. 


336, The Same to the SAME. 


On the last day of January there came to ny lodgings Seeretary 
Cecil, Dr. Wotton, and another man named Haddon, to disenss 
Flemish affairs as I write fully to the duchess of Parma. When 
this diseussion was finished Cecil took me aside and told me that 
the duke of Norfolk, the Chancellor, the Treasurer, the earl of 
Wintinton (sic) who is married to a sister of Pembroke’s and many 
others, he attonget the number; had resolved to speak to the Queen 
and press forward the Atchduke’s affair which as he has often told 
ime they think most desirable fur the Queen and country and for the 
maintenante of the old friendship with your Majesty. This, he said, 
was their great object which, as I know, their enemies the French 
were trying to frustrate, and he for his part would put it forward 
strongly. As they were moved by such good desires he hoped that 
I would continue to press the Queen and take every opportunity of 
reyuesting audience on other business and introducing this subject 
with the object of inclining her thereto by assuving her of your 
Mnjesty’s eatnest desire that the match should take place and 
advising her on my own account to accept it, He said he knew 
from the Queen herself that she attached so much importance to 
what I said that I could do more in the matter with her than they 
told; and he urged mie specially to strict secrecy which he righ'ly 
said was of the utmost impottance to him. I replied that I was 
aWato Uf the truth of what he said and had discussed the mutter as 
he suggésted, assuting him, as I have done previously, of the great 
ititerest your Majesty feels in the affairs of the Emyeror and his 
brother and yout earnest desire that the match should be carried 
through. He said the present opportunity was a gvol one for me 
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to push the business forward as some people thought that I was not 
very warm in the matter, to which I replied that the Queen knew 
the truth in that respect and what I had said to her about it, and 
your Majesty also had been informed thereof. I asked him to request 
audience in order to discuss Flemish commercial affairs. On the 
first of this month the earl of Sussex came to my house alone by 
water at nightfall and said that he wished to tell me what the duke 
of Norfolk had said to the Queen about marriage on asking leave 
to retire to his home. As her.subject, her kinsman and former 
Councillor he had to place before her the need of an heir, the great 
peril that she and the country were in and the necessity on all 
accounts that she should resolve to marry, and confirm by fresh ties 
and new friendship the connection with your Majesty and the 
Emperor, He gave her many reasons for this which Sussex repeated 
to me and at length pressed the case of the Archduke, which he did 
not in his own name alone but on behalf of all the principal people 
in the realm who loved her and whose feelings on the subject he 
well knew. Amongst other things he told her that the members of 
her Council had recently recommended her to marry the earl of 
Leicester who was a person possessed of many good qualities, but ~ 
he (Norfolk) was obliged to tell her the truth and the Council had 
given lier this advice because they thought her own inclination 
tended towards a marriage with him and not because they really 
thought the match would be beneficial. to the country or good for 
her own dignity. The Queen thanked him and answered him 
kindly and the Duke afterwards spoke to Lord Robert and told him 
he recollected that when the Emperor's Ambassador was here he 
(Robert) had said that he did not aspire to marry the Queen who 
for her part had declared that she would not marry him and on this 
assurance they had negotiated for amr union with the Archduke, 
which would be of so great an advantage for the country. After 
the Ambassador had left he (Robert) had again pressed forward his 
own suit contrary to the agreement, whereat he (the Duke) had 
marvelled greatly, and now that they were allies and friends, he 
would tell him the truth plainly. In other things he would do what 
he eould to please him, but in this he must oppose him in the 
interests of the Queen to whom he was bound by laws human 
and divine, and would tell him clearly that the Queen would not 
marry him and that only trouble could come to him for attempting 
to bring it about, since all those who wished to see the Queen 
married, the whole nation in short, blamed him alone for the delay 
that had taken place. So great would be the hatred aroused against 
him that evil could not fail to befall him, and this could only be 
allayed in time by his joining the rest of the nobility and helping 
forward the Archduke’s suit with the Queen. Leicester replied that 
he would do as he advised if it could be so arranged that the Queen 
should not be led to think that he relinquished his suit out of 
distaste for it and so turn her regard iato anger and enmity against 
him which might cause her, womanlike, to undo him. The Duke 
assured him they would arrange matters in a way that would attain 
this object, and if he did as he said not only would the Archduke 
extend to him the favour and kindness which were due to him, but 
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the whole nobility would seek and retain his friendship. He 
promised and they separated with this agreement. : 
Sussex also told me that they were ail to meet and speak to the 
Queen, sending first to learn whether it was her pleasure that the 
whole of them should address her or only certain representatives to 
be selected by her, and since they were moved to this by their zeal 
and desire that the affair of the Archduke might prosper, the Duke 
and the others begged me to press the matter warmly upon the 
Queen in your Majesty’s name, which was the course she herself 
most desired as she had hinted that she thought I had sometimes 
not been very keen aboutit. I said the Queen knew very well to the 
contrary, and I was surprised she should say such a thing. It was 
true that I was so anxious to maintain her friendship with your 
Majesty, that, not knowing how the business of the marriage would 
end, seeing its difficulties, I had not thought well to put myself so 
forward in it as would lead to any unpleasantness between your 
Majesty and her in case the affair fell through, but nevertheless she 
knew very well that your Majesty’s desire was that the marriage 
with the Archduke should take place, and in sight of my good 
offices in the matter she could not deny it. These good offices would 


, always continue, and in order to lose no opportunity I had requested 


an audience of the Queen. : 

I thought well to answer him in this way, so that if the Queen, 
womanlike, should again remind them that I had sometimes leant 
to her own wish to marry Leicester, they may understand that the 
cause was my consideration for her uncertainty, and no other 
reason. Sussex told me the Duke himself ‘wished to come and 
discuss the matter with me, but he thought better not to do so as 
these people were.so suspicious, and he (Sussex) and the Duke were 
like one person: Of this and other conversations on the subject 
Sussex sent me the enclosed memorandam, 

On the 2nd‘instant I had audience of the Queen in order to speak 
to her on questions of trade and certain private matters, and again 
introduced the subject of the Archduke as I had been requested. 
Cecil awaited me as I went'in and warned me to broach the subject 
as if by chance and not pointedly. This was easy to do, as no 
sooner had I begun to speak to the Queen about trade than she 
asked me very pressingly to do her the pleasure of telling her if I 
had received a copy of the letter the Emperor had written to her as 
she had been informed that rumours were current in his court and 
in London to the effect that the Emperor had conceded all that had 
been requested on her behalf in the matter of the Archduke. I 
replied that I had received no letters from Germany except one from 
the Ambassador who had been here from the Emperor .saying only 
that his Majesty had written to her with his own hand, but he (the 
Ambassador) did not know the contents of the letter although he 
still ardently hoped the marriage would take place. Since she had 
told me in substance what the letter contained, I said, if she would 
allow the letter to be shown to me I could, in case the matter were 
discussed in my presence, reply in accordance with the Emperor's 
own words, She did this, and ordering a desk in which she kept 
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of it is similar to the Italian memorandum whicli I mentioned 
Sussex had sent me although the words ate somewhat different in 
Spanish, in which language the letter is written. On the first point, 
namely, the coming of the Archduke, it says the matter was so 
important that it could not fail to present some difficulties as she 
would understand. The Queen said it was impossible that this 
could réfer to the coming of his Highness, although I endeavoured 
to show her that the Emperor did not tefuse this but only said it 
could not be without difficulty. -She seemed somewhat tranquillised 
on this point. As regards the religious questioti and the clause 
which says that the Archduke and his household shall enjoy their 
cwn religion, and will offer no impediment to others enjoying theirs, 
the Queen said, “The Emperor does 1ict declare himself in this 
either.” I asked her if she understood what religion the Archduke 
protessed, to which she replied that she did rut bub would like to 
know. I then asked her jokingly whether shé ktiew what her own 
religion was and would tell mie, sinee het ‘undetstanding could not 
fail to see which was the true one. Bhe liughed at this and passed 
the matter off On the thitd point, where the Emperor says that 
as his brother, being so far away from his dominions, it would not 
be reasonable that he should defray all his expenses himself; she 
wished to make out that the Emperor's iieanitig was that the Arch- 
duke would not bring any money for his own expenditure. I 
assured her that suth was not the meaning, bub that it was not 
reasonable to expect him to bear the whole of the expense caused 
by his living in this country away from his dostinions. 

I told her that I did not think the Emperor had written to her so 
dubiously as she had given me to understand the previous day, and 
begged her to make up her mind on the business and send a fitting 
answer to the Emperor, assuririg her Mt the same time, as I have 
often done before, huw interested your Majesty was in all that 
concerned the Einperor and his brothers. I also pointed out to her 
how many important friends and connections she would gain by such 
® marriage, to which she answered, “I quite understand how much the 
“ King wishes ine to marry the Archduke if I marry outside of my 
“ own country.” I only replied that your Majesty considered him 
us your own son; without referring to her remark about marrying 
outside of the kingdom; as I understand her object was simply to 
keep Leicester's business afoot. It is generally agreed that the 
Queen will never marry him, dnd that he himself is well aware of it 
and has abandoned hope, yet nevertheless I do uot think they are 
quite certain, because when I was pressing her to announce her 
decision on the Atchduke’s matter she said, “How can I take such a 
“ step as you say, for if alter all the Archduke should not consent 
* it will look as if I was obliged to marry whoever would have me, 
“he having rejected me, and this is a very delicate thing for a 
“ husband.” By this she meant, that her marriage with him 
(Leicester) would be looked upon rather as-a tiatter of necessity 
than of choice, and I could well believe it would be so if what the 
French Ambassador swore to me were true, namely, tliat he had been 
assured by a person who was in @ position to know that he (Leicester) 
had slept with the Queen on New Yedr's nicht. “Fhe author, how- 
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ever, is 4 Frenchinan, and so strongly adverse to the Archduke’s 
marriage, that he cannot tonceal it, and even, as I am told by a 
person of position, informed the Queen atid her Council that if the 
match Were carried throtigh it would interrupt the friendship with 
his King, as it would indicate 2 complete surrender to the house of 
Austria and Burgindy, and an identification with the interests of 
your Majesty with whom his King could not maintain perpetual 
eae. 

F The Quetn resolved that she would write decidsilly to the Emperor 
and send ond of het gentlemen with the letter, by which it would 
seem that she liad changed her mind about writing through Chris- 
tophet Mundt the German, a8 she told me she would, and I wrote to 
yout Majesty. 25 

The earl of Arundel is still arranging for his departure for Italy. 
He is going to take the baths and has the Queen’s permission, 
although many think that when he is really about to leave the 
permission will be withdrawn. His son-in-law, Lord Lumley, came 
to visit me (he who was to go to Scotland, a devout Catholic and a 
wortliy gentleman) and said that the Earl wished to know whether 
your Majesty would be glad fot the Arehduke’s suit to be helped on, 
and watied me that the business should be handled with great tact, 
80 that in the event of the thatch falling through they should not 
say that they had outwitted me, He said he had not taken any part 
in the affair on either side hitherto, but if it were really one in which 
your Majesty felt a decp interest he as your servant could not avoid 
doing so and serving your Majesty in this as he would in all things, 
T thanked him in your Majesty’s name for his good intentions, ot 
which I assured bini your Majesty was convinced, and, as regarded 
the Atchduke’s affair, your Majesty naturally desired his Highness's 
advaticement, as* you felt so deep an attachment towards him, and 
it was only reasotiable that your Majesty should forward the interests 
vf your cousins, as I had already informed the Queen, assuring her, 
of yout Majesty’s goodwill towards the match. I said the same 
attitude could be preserved; and if anything fresh occurred in the 
matter I would address myself to him (Arundel) in all confidence, 
Lumley said there were three parties in the country, one for the 
Archduke, one for Leicester, and one in favour simply of the Queen’s 
marriage without indicating any particular person. I understand 
that the Earl (of Arundel) belongs to this third party, aud wishes to 
stand by and await events. Leicester goes to his house very nearly 
every day, and the duke of Norfolk does the same, as each of them 
would like to pain him over for his party. Lumley told me that 
Leicester was going home in a imoiitl. I said that the same thing 
Was asserted some time ago but he had nvt gone; Lumley, however, 
shid it was true, : : 

Fasked Lutnley why he had ttut gone to Seotlatd as was arranged.* 
He said it was‘owing to ehanges Hers atid the desire to avoid the 
disenssion of important imatters; and also in consequence of the 
coming of Rambouillet whom the Queen had entrusted with her 
affairs because he was a Frenchman, which he (Lumley) thought 
would not be to her benefit. The real reason no doubt was that 
they could not trust Lim, as I have already said, because he was so 
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zealous a Catholic, and the French Ambassador tells me that he is 


’ certain the Earl (Arundel) has an understanding with Scotland and 


suspects him of intriguing there. Perbaps he says this because he 
is on bad terms with him. I understood that amongst other things 
Lumley was to have negotiated that during the life of this Queen 
and her descendants the Queen of Scotland was not to present her 
claims to the Crown, nor alter religious matters in her own country 
in a way that might injure England. 

There is nothing new from Scotland beyond what I wrote on the 
28th ultimo. An Englishman named Sular* had come here who 
had been in the service of the king of Scotland, in order to secretly 
ascertain the feelings of certain people here towards his Queen. He 
had lodged in the house of an Italian doctor hero called Cesar, and 
had gone about in disguise to avoid detection, but both he and tho 
doctor and his wife have been taken, the two latter being adherents 
of Margaret. They have also arrested two of his servants, but 
released them at once. It is not thought that anything serious will 
come of it. 

The Emperor has behaved in a lukewarm manner towards those 
who are advocating the Archduke’s match here, as they tell me that 
neither he nor his Ambassador has written a word to them since the 
latter left here. They do not consider the Germans clever in affairs, 
and I do not wonder that this opinion is held by people who are 
accustomed to the vigilance and cleverness of the French, 

Hawkins, the captain who, as I wrote before I went to Flanders, 
had come from the Indics, arrived here four days ago from his own 
part of the country. He came to me and asked me to write to your 
Majesty about an affair of his regarding some property taken from 
him in a former voyage to Santo Domingo. I answered him softly 
and brought him to dinner with me, promising to do as he asked, 
I told him he must show me the licences he had obtained from the 
governors of the places where he had traded in this last voyage, as 
he had promised me he would do in order to prove that he had not 
acted improperly. He said he would show them to me, He is 
considered a good sailor, and he appears to be a clever man. He is 
not satisfied with things here, and I will tell him he is nota fit 
man for this country, but would be much better off if he went and 
served your Majesty, where he would find plenty to do as other 
Englishmen have done; he did not appear disinclined to this. They 
have again asked him to make another voyage like the last, but he 
says he will not do so without your Majesty’s license, as it is a 
laborious and dangerous business, The trade of capturing negroes 
in Guinea and taking them to the Indies is considered very 
profitable, and may be undertaken by any man who understands 
the voyage. It seems advisable to get this man out of the country, 
so that he may not teach others, for they have good ships and are 
greedy folk. with more freedom than is good for them. This 
Hawkins has now eight (ships). 





* Probably Sulierde. 
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When he arrived I wrote that I was informed that he had taken 
a Spaniard with him. This was not the case, but he took one on 
his first voyage who piloted him so well that Hawkins became well 
acquainted with the navigation himself. The foundation for the 
statement that he had u.Spaniard with him was that he captured 
a negro in Guinea who had been brought up in Portugal and used 
him as an interpreter, bringing him to England with him. 

This afternoon I had an appointment to discuss some private 
claims with the Counci? and saw the Queen, who leaves to-morrow 
for Greenwich. I found her with the earl of Leicester walking in 
the lower gallery of the garden. She praised the Earl very highly 
to me and said that when J arrived he was just persuading her to 
marry for the sake of the country and herself, and even on his 
account, as everyone thought that he was the cause of her remaining 
unmarried, which made him unpopular with all her subjects, and 
much more to the same effect (whereupon she said that if he were 
a King’s son she would marry him to-morrow), and if she did not 
do so he could not avoid retiring from court. to escape the hatred of 
the people, All this and other things of the same sort were said 
very affectionately. 

I said she was quite right to hold him in such good esteem, as he 
deserved it, and I knew your Majesty had always wished him well. 

On a separate paper, but attached to the aforegoing letter, is the 
following note :— 

The wreck and loss of Francis Yaxley is further confirmed, 
whereat I am greatly grieved as there is no mention of papers or 
anything. I have tried to find some safe way of letting that Queen 
(of Scots) know, but have found none satisfactory to me. If within 
three or four days no person arrives here from her I will adopt the 
best means I can obtain to advise her only to send a man on some 
other errand, in order to convey to her the answer that Yaxley took 
for her in his letter. I simply ask her to send a person she can 
trust and nothing else——London, 4th F ebruary 1566, 


887. The Same to the Samn, 


Before I arrived in England, the Queen had sent the Order of the 
Garter to the king of France by the gentleman who went to ratify 
the peace,* and after he received it I recollect that I wrote to your 
Majesty that his Insignia had been placed in the position formerly 
occupied by those of the duke of Savoy, those of your Majesty 
remaining in their former place by the side of those of the Queen. 
I understood that this had been done, which was a fact, but four 
days ago I was told by a Catholic that the Insignia had been 
moved, and that he and other good men had been greatly annoyed 
thereat. In the place where your M: ajesty’s Insignia were they . 
have put those of the king of France, and your Majesty’s are now by 
the side of the Emperor's. I at once sent Luis de Paz to Windsor 
secretly, to bring me news of what had been done, he having seen 
how the Insignia were placed before. He has brought me news 
which confirms what I had heard, and by a statement made! by. the 
sexton of the church it will be seen that the ch imge was made when 
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it was announced that Lausac was going to bring the order hither 
which bas now been brought by Rambouillct. Tie place, however, 
being remote, and this being 2 matter which people would not 
notice exetepting on such a ceremony as that which Rambouillet 
recently attended, it has been overlooked, and people thought that 
it had been done recently. Of course the question of time is of 
small importance. I believe that the change was made by the 
Queen’s own orders, and not by the Council, beeause when formerly 
the matter was discussed it wés resolved that no alteration should 
be made, and in addition to this, none of the members who might 
have done so advised me upon the subject. It is true, as I have 
said, that Cecil told me that the greater number of the Queen’s 
counsellors were on the French side, but I do not think that this 
would canse them to omit to tell the. I will not mention the matter 
to the Queen, or to any one else, but will pass it over as if I had not 
heard of it, until [ receive orders from your Majesty as to what had 
better be done. Things being as they are, it would be difficult to 
remedy the matter without much hoise and turmoil, Until an 
opportunity cecurs I will dissemble with these people as they 
dissemble with others and I will inquire into the ceremonies which 
are usually performed in this Order, and will advise your Majesty if 
there is anything exceptional in what they have done. 

From Scotland I have heard nothing more than what I wrote on 
the 4th instant, except that disagreements have taken place, although 
slight, between the King and Queen. They tell me that this proceeds 
from the unwillingness of the King to be controlled in all things by 
his father. The Duke, who is called Chatelherault, as I have 
written, will go to France, or, as they now say, to Germany. The 
queen of Scotland has returned him his rank, but has banished him 
from Scotland for five years. He takes with him his eldest son, 
and leaves another as a hostage in Scotland for the fulfilment of his 
engagement not to molest the Queen. Lady Margaret is greatly 
surprised at this, as the Queen had written to her that she would 
not return the Duke’s rank as he was so great a heretic. Lady 
Margaret is kept closer iti prison than ever, which she feels greatly. 
She would like me to speak to the Queen about it; which she thinks 
would benefit her, and that I might do it as her ill-treatment is 
publicly known. I have asked her to have patience, and I will do 
what is fitting. The departure of Arundel for Italy is confirmed 
and will shortly take place. He still believes the Queen will not 
marry, at least not with the Archduke, and that the duke of Norfolk 
knows this weil, although he still strives in the business, out of 
enmity to the earl of Leicester, and to separate him from the Queen. 
She, on her part, deals with them in a way that deceives them all. 
When she speaks to the Duke, she says one thing, and when to Lord 
Robert, quite the contrary. This reminds ine of what a captain, 
apparently a good Catholic said in Calais, when I was passing 
through, namely, that there were three parties in France—that of the 
Cathotics, that of the Huguenots, and that of the Queen, which was 
between the two. 

The Queen has given to the duke of Norfolk the wardship of the 
sons of Lord Dacre of the North, who is dead. The eldest is thre 
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estates are at the disposal of the Queen to give to whom she pleases, 
They say that this wardship will be worth 8,000 crowns a year to 
the Duke during the minority. The Duke has gone home, as bave 
all the principal courtiers. : 

Leicester's departure is not now spoken of, but nothing certain 
can be said as everything changes from day to day. 

Arundel tells me that the choice of the man who is to go as 
Ambassador to your Majesty is a bad and unworthy one, as he is a 
man of low position, and small merits. Arundel asks me to advise 
your Majesty when he addresses you on subjects of great importance, 
needing reply, to tell him you will send the answer through me to 
the Queen, in order that these people may understand that they have 
done wrongly. 

Captain Hawkins, as I have written to your Majesty, told me he 
would bring me the licenses he had received from the Governors of 
the Islands to trade. He has now brought them, and I have had 
translations made, so that the Council of the Indies may consider 
them, and take measures that no trade should be effected without 
your Majesty’s leave. It would bea matter of great danger and 
evil consequence if such were permitted, and if not stopped in the 
beginning may cause difficulties. T see clearly from what the 
Captain has shown me that grounds exist for addressing the Queen 
upon the subject, and letting her know the excesses that have been 
committed, but until I reccive instructions from your Majesty and 
more information on the business I am dissembjing, and making 
much of the Captain, giving him to understand how greatly it would 
be to his advantage to serve ycur Majesty by the Queen’s permission, 
He tells me he desires to do so, very much, especially in case the 
Turkish fleet should come this year, first, however, receiving assur- 
ance that no injury shall be done him on account of the past. He 
could serve at his own cost with three ships of over 200 tons each, 
and one of 300, all very good vessels in which he would take 500 
picked men. As a reward for his service, he would be content that 
as your Majesty has a hundred odd slaves, or the value thereof, left 
in Santo Domingo by him in the hands of your Majesty’s ministers 
a certain sum of money should be handed over to him which will be 
derived from the proceeds of some hides that he sent to Seville. 

I have answered him in away that will enable me to learn more of 
his business and keep him in play, so that he may not return as they 
want him to do on a similar voyage to his former one—London, 
11th February 1566. 


338. The Same to the SAME. 

I wrote to your Majesty in mine of the 11th instant, that the 
Queen had promised to send a gentleman to the Emperor to treat on 
the matter of the Archduke. It is said that she is to send a man 
that married the duchess of Suffolk* whilst he was in her service, 
and who was with th Duchess in Germany when your Majesty was 
here, 

They tell me that he is a man of small intelligence, but a great 
heretie, and it is thought that if he goes it will be more for the 
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purpose of arranging certain matters in Augsburg with the Queen’s 
allies, and other heretics, than for purposes of the marriage. 
therefore thought best to send word to Cecil, and endeavour to 
prevent his going, saying that my affection for the Queen, and 
regard for her dignity, will not allow me to refrain from saying 
that I think this is a very unwise appointment if it be true, and so 
it will appear to the world. Beside this he knows that the gentle- 
maa is looked upon as a great friend of the earl of Leicester, and, 
as his suit with the Queen has heen discussed so publicly, he being 
one of her servants, it would appear an evil omen to send this 
gentleman who married his mistress, and so it will be looke-] upon 
by the people at large. Until the present I have received no 
reply, 

The earl of Leicester came from Greenwich to the earl of 
Pembroke’s house on the 18th, the rumour being that he was going 
to his own home. The Queen went the next day disguised to dine 
with them, accompanied by the Admiral and his wife. After dinner 
the Queen returned to Greenwich, the earl of Pembroke left for his 
estates, and Lord Robert retired to his house where he will be for 
about 10 days. This is the end of the talk of his retiring for some 
time, and I thought it would be as it is, notwithstanding all 
assertions to the contrary. 


Just as 1 was closing this the earl of Sussex advised me that my 
representation respecting the duchess of Suffolk’s husband is approved 
of, and the Queen has decided to send someone else—London, 18th 
February 1566, 


889. The Samz to the Same, 


A person who is in the habit of giving me information tells mo 
that the Queen is so strange and fickle that she would be glad to 
have the French match brought up again. This seemed to be a 
great absurdity, considering what has passed in the matter. 


The French Ambassador has been to visit me, and in order to find 
out what was going on, I told him J was glad to hear that this 
Queen had not entirely forgotten his King. He asked me how or 
whence I had heard anything of this, as he had no idea that anyone 
knew of it, excepting himself and Rambouillet, to whom the Queen 
had said she was pleased to hear from various quarters, that the 
King was growing so manly and comely, and would be glad if they 
could meet when he returned te Paris. To this she added, “Do you 
“ not think it would be a good match for the King to marry an old 
“ woman like Iam?” and continued to press him to say something 
about it, in order to commence the discussion anew. He had 


advised him, however, to dissemble, and give no answer, as the 


discussion was now inopportune. I am not surprised, however, that 
the Queen should want to bring the matter up again; considering 
her disposition. 

I wrote to your Majesty, on the 18th instant, that ithe choice of 
the duchess of Suffolk’s husband as Ambassador to the Emperor had 
been countermanded. They have now appointed a man named 
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Sackville,* one of the Queen’s Council, and a relative of hers. I do 
not know when he will leave. 


This Sackville was formerly in Rome. About a year and a, half 
ago, when he left here, he was a heretic, but has now reformed. 


I advised your Majesty of the rumour that Lord Robert would 
leave for his home for some days, but I did not believe he would 
stay long. I afterwards wrote that he had left, and would be away 
10 days. Even this time was too long, as the Queen sent immediately 
for him to come back, afd the day before yesterday he returned to 
Greenwich. 

Since I wrote this, Rambouillet arrived from Scotland. He says 
the King and Queen are well, and the kingdom quiet, and that they 
are treating matters connected with the Catholic religion with great 
solicitude, they themselves offering a good example to the people. 
He says the King received the order of St. Michael in a very solemn 
mass, 


The Queen, he says, will not allow the rebels to return, but has 
restored to the duke of Chatelherault his dignity and estates, but 
with five years’ banishment, This Duke will pass through London, 
and is expected in three days. The Admiral of Scotland was 
appointed to negotiate between the two Queens; but the Queen 
of England would not consent to the appointment, and the Queen of 
Scotland has adopted the same course with regard to the earl of 
Bedford, who was to represent this Queen—London, 25th February, 
1566. 


340. The Kina to GuzMANn DE SILVA, 


The letters you wrote from Brussels, 24th and 28th November, 
26th December, ahd 7th and 14th of January, duly received ; and 
T am glad of the full particulars you give me in them, and the 
advice ccntained in some of them, which I am sure proceeded from 
your zeal in my service. I am taking steps to arrange the 
questions of religion, justice, and finance, which are the three 
principal matters at issue in the States. With regard to English 
affairs, or Scotch, there is little to say until receipt of , later 
letters from you, written after your arrival, which we desire greatly 
to receive. 

T have now to advise -you that Thad heard that a considerable 
number of French pirates had left to occupy the province of Florida, 
which was discovered and taken possession of in the name of this 
country, and is a place whence navigation to the Indies may be 
greatly disturbed if desired, and our commerce much injured, I gave 
notice to the king of France, and was assured several times that 
these Frenchmen had not gone, and that no subjects of his would 
ever go by his orders to any dominions of ours. We thereupon sent 
Pedro Melendez de Avilés with ships and troops to turn the pirates 
out, which he did, as you will see by detailed statement sent to you. 





* Apparently Sir Thomas Sackville, first Lord Buckhurst, who had recently returned 
from Rome. He was a son of Sir Richard Saekville, a member of the Council, and first 
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You may tell this to the Queen, and whomsoever else you like, 
without, however, giving a copy of the statement to anyone. From 
certain papers found in Florida, and from the gonfession of some of 
the pirates who were taken alive jt would appear that the Admiral of 
France* really despatched the expedition, and by his orders the 
Frenchmen there had occupied the place and fortified themselves, 
with the intention of proceeding further, and occupying other ports 
belonging to us, to the prejudice of our subjects. We have sent to 
complain to the Queen-mother and the King, and to tell them that 
I had punished the pirates as they deserved for having endeavoured 
to disturb public peace, and interrupt our good friendship, and for 
the same reason, as the admiral had been the originator of this 
attempt against us, we urged them strongly to deal out exemplary 
punishment for his boldness, as the case required, and as I would do 
to any subject of mine, whatever his position might be. Don 
Francés de Alava is to urge upon their Christian Majesties very - 
strongly the punishment of the Admiral, and if they act as I 
request, they will do what is best for them, as it is well known 
that this Admiral is the poison of the realm, and the inventor 
and promoter of everything evil in it. We shall see what they will 
say to it in France, and I will let you know haw they apswer me.— 
Endorsed, 2nd March 1566, 


841, Guzman bE Siiva to the Kine. 


Some time singe, the queen of Scotland expressed her dissatis- 
faction at the English Ambassador there, who is called Randal 
(Randolph). Before Rambouillet left Scotland, it became known 
that this Randalph had sent 3,000 crowns to the rebels before they 
left the kingdom, and on this occasion Randolph was summoned 
before the Council of Scotland and examined. He said it was true 
that he had sent the money, and was ordered to leave the Court as 
he had exceeded his office in doing such a thing. He replied, 
refusing to leave the Court until he had first given his Queen an 
account of the matter. He was told that an answer should be given 
to him next day with regard to this, The queen of Scotland wrote 
to Rambouillet, who was already on the road, informing him of the 
business that he might communicate to this Queen the order that 
had been given to her Ambassador, and wrote at the same time to 
the Queen, asking her to give audience to a gentleman whom she 
had sent to treat with her on other matters, This Queen was angry 
at what had happened without previous information having been 
given her, and told Rambouillet that as the queen of Scotland had 
sent her Ambassador from the Court, she refused to receive the 
gentleman from Scotland until she knew more about it. Secretary 
Cecil told me this, and said that this Queen is writing to-day to the 
Emperor by Christopher Mundt, who formerly had charge of some 
of her affairs in Germany. He says also that she would send in a 
day or two the man who is to treat of the Avchduke’s marriage. 
They think this marriage depends entirely upon the coming of the 
Archduke bither, as the Queen told Cecil, in private conversation, 
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that if the Archduke game it was not probable that she would 
refuse so great a Prince, and so they are sure that the marriage will 
take place if the Archduke comes. Cecil tells me that so great and 
constant are the attempts of the French to hinder this marriage, and 
perturb the peace and friendship between your Majesty and this 
country, that they leave no stone unturned with that object. They 
are gaining over Lord Robert with gifts and favours, and even 
are doing the same with Throgmorton. It is true that Cecil is 


~ not friendly with them, but I think he tells me the truth with 


regard to it, and Ihave no doubt they are at the bottom of the 
removal of the insignia of the Garter at Windsor.—London, 
2nd March 1566. 


342. The Same to the SAME. 


Although, as I have written to your Majesty, the Queen appointed 
a gentleman named Sackville some time ago as Ambassador to the 
Emperor to take her reply to the latter respecting the Archduke’s 
marriage, he has not yet gone, and I have not heard even that he 
has been despatched. 

Nothing has been done in the matters of the king and queen of 
Scotland, and Lady Margaret still remains in prison. 

From what I hear, this Queen would like the king of Scotland 
nnd his father to write to her, asking for Lady Margarct’s release, 
I know that Rambouillet advised them to do so, and that they 
refused, but the queen of Scotland has done so, and a Scotchman 
named Melvin* is here to negotiate on the matter. He is a Protestant 
and came hither when the rebels first rose, to represent them here ; 
but I believe, the queen of Scotland has entrusted this matter to 
him, as she thinks he will be the most acceptable person, although 
they will not trust him in other things. 

The Queen is still at Greenwich. I have not seen her since she 
left here, as she has been unwell; but although she is better now, 
she is so thin that a doctor who has scen her tells me that her 
bones may be counted, and that a stone is forming in her kidneys. 
He thinks she is going into a consumption, although doctors seme- 
times make mistakes, espceially with young people. Since the earl 
of Leicester came back they say the Queen does not treat him with 
so inuch favour as formerly, She has bygun to favour the earl of 
Ormond, an Irishman, of good disposition, some 80 years of age. 
They tell me that Lord Robert is much annoyed thereat. This 
Ormond is a great friend of Heneage, and they have been favourable 
in the Archduke’s business. Things change so, however, here, that 
nothing is certain from one hor to the other. 

This. Queen has paid part of the money which she owed in 
Flanders, and has given new bills for tho rest, including interest 
due in August next—not more. than 100,000 ducats—London,, 
llth March 1566. 


343. The Same to the Samz. 


The earl of Leicester has left here to visit a sister of his, the wife 
of the earl of Huntingdon, who is ill, although, from what I hear, 
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T believe his departure is owing to his annoyance that the Queen 
should favour those whom I mentioned in my last letter. He thinks 
that his absence may bring the Queen to her senses, and even may 
cause her to take steps regarding her marriage with him; although 
Leicester thinks that if she forgets to call him back, and treats him 
like she treats everything, he will retire to his house for a short 
time, and thus will not lose his place. 

If it be true that the Earl is going away offended, and it is not all 
a trick to deceive people, who wish that the queen should marry, 
and to prevent them from blaming him for the delay, we shall soon 
learn, but thé general opinion is that he is really offended. I fear 
myself that there is some artfulncss in it. Those who are opposed 
to him, and are friendly to the Archduke, are more confident. They 
surround the Queen, and as they think that she has unduly 
delayed her reply to the Emperor, Secretary Cecil and the earl of 
Sussex both asked me to speak to the Queen urging her to despateh 
her reply. ‘This I did, and said that I was surprised that she had 
not done so, as she told me it should be sent shortly. She answered, 
that considering the delay of the Emperor in writing to her, she did 
not think she had delayed the reply unreasonably. It was necessary 
to consider the answer deeply, and the words were difficult to choose, 
by which she meant that ingenuity and reflection were necessary. 
She said, however, that she would answer in two or three days, and 
would send a gentleman of good parts, a relative of her own, with 
her reply; not as her Ambassador, but on this business alone. 

It would appear from this that she does not wish to write to the 
Emperor and pledge herself in her own hand, and the Emperor will 
orr if he thinks that words spoken in her name will bind her in any 
respect, as she is a person who never holds to what is said on her 
behalf. The duchess of Parma has. good experience of this, as, 
before I arrived in Flanders the Queen had sent her a person, duly 
accredited to offer her certain conditions respecting trade between 
England and the States.* Subsequently, because the Queen thought 
that what this man had’ said to the Duchess for her, was not advisable, 
she repudiated him and said he had no instructions to treat. I will 
advise M. de Chantonuay to inform the Emperor of this in order 
that he may know that your Majesty orders your Ministers to as-ist 
in his affairs and those of his brothers as if they were your own. 

T should not be sorry if it were true that Lord Robert was out of 
favour with the Queen, because, although he feigns friendship with 
ine, I think he is much attached to the French. Th’s has been 
elearly seen, as I am informed that he and the earl of Pembroke 
were those who were consulted respecting the removal of the insig- 
nia of your Majesty at Windsor, and the substitution for them of 
those of the king of France, and that what these two men agreed 
upon was countersigned by Cecil and the Queen, so that these two 
earls were mixed up with the Secretary in the business. It was 
done so secretly, that no other member of the Council heard of it 
until afterwards. On the contrary, when the Order was first given 
to the king of France, they were consulted, and were of opinion 
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that the change should not be made, but the French must have 
pressed the matter secretly, so hard as to gain their end, giving to 
the Queen presents and gifts to persuade her to it, as if she were a 
child, 

The French Ambassador assured me that over 500,000 erowns 
have been distributed in these things. This he told me whilst 
discussing other matters, and it is to be supposed that the rest of 
them will have had their share, as Pembroke is considered greedy 
(as indeed there are few here who are not), and Leicester is needy. 
This business has been done the exact reverse of what Cecil promised 
me. He said that in any question of precedence the Queen would 
not decide, but if she were obliged to do so, it would be in favour 
of your Majesty. The Queen also told me that she, being a woman, 
did not wish to be the judge of a matter concerning two great princes. 
As I have written to your Majesty I am dissembling, as it is difficult 
to remedy anything that is done, and unadvisale to make any 
demonstration, unless I can get the thing changed. I therefore 
await your Majesty's orders. I gave your Majesty’s reply to Cecilia, 
the sister of the king of Sweden, with such assurances as I thought 
fitting, She showed great joy and pleasure that your Majesty should 
have so graciously written to her, and replied with consideration, 
humility and gratitude, as was due at the favour your Majesty had 
shown her, She said that she would advise her brother of it so 
that if occasion ever offered he might show his gratitude to your 
Maje-ty. She is leaving. The Qucen has treated her stingily after 
having written many letters to her inviting her to come which 
Cecilia said she would show me. This was at the time that they - 
said the King her brother was in treaty to marry a daughter of the 
duchess of Lorraine, and after her arrival the Queen urged her to 
persuade her bréther to come hither. It is therefore clear that she 
wished to treat of marriage with him again, so that the Archduke 
was not the only one. The Queen would like everyone to be in love 
with her, but I doubt whether she will ever be in love with anyone, 
enough to marry him. 

Cecilia requested the Queen on behalf of her brother, that she 
would help him with two ships against Denmark, and permit him to 
send hither a quantity of gold and silver every year to be coined 
and laid out in goods in this country for Sweden, paying no more 
doty than that paid by English merchants here. To the first request 
the Queen replied that her friendship and alliance to the king of 
Denmark would not allow her to do it, and to the second she said 
that the loss which would be caused to her own kingdom and subjects 
would be so great that che must refuse. =e 

When I was with the Queen, she told me she wished to despatch 
a gentleman who was here from the queen of Scotland, .and this 
gave me an opportunity of trying to persuade her, as I have done” 
on former occasions, to make peace with the king and queen of 
Scotland ; letting her understand that 1 do this for her own sake. 
She replied that she desired nothing more, and would come to 
an agreement willingly, they on their part doing what was right, 
which she thought would be brought about by the disagreements 
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counsellor, who had her interest at heart, would tell her otherwise, 
Cecil came out with me, and I told him what I had said to the 
Queen, advising him pf it as her zealous minister, desiring the good 
of the country. He thanked me, and said that he was, and always 
had heen of the same opinion. 


Two days after, Melvin came to me (the man who came to treat 
of Lady Margaret’s affairs) and told me that, although he knew that 
his Queen was sure I should help in her affairs, he had not brought 
any letter from her, nor had fie come to visit me, as the English 
were so suspicious. As, however, he was now leaving, he did not 
wish to go without seeing me, and asked me whether I had any 
message for his Sovereigns. I replied to him in general words, As 
I wrote to your Majesty, he was only sent hither for the one pur- 
pose, and as he brought no letter from the Queen I was very cautious 
with him, he being also a heretic. This Melvin told me that Secre- 
tary Cecil had asked him if he had visited me, to which he answered 
that he had not, as his Sovereigns had not ordered him to do so, and 
he had no acquaintance with me personally. Cecil had told him 
not to leave without seeing me, as he assured him that no person 
in this country or elsewhere had done so much with this Queen to 
incline her to peace and a good understanding in his business as I 
had. He said he also desired that. matters should be arranged, and 
advised Melvin to take my advice. He desired that the dissensions 
between the two Queens should be referred to me, a8’ he believed 
that they might easily be settled by this means. 

I answered him that what the secretary had told him was true, 
and that I had always urged peace as was my duty. I thought that 
his Sovereigns should accept such terms as would satisfy this Queen 
without sacrificing their own dignity. ‘Where there are no arrogant 
pretensions but a pleasant mode of procedure, a settlement ts easily 
arrived at. I told him the reasons why I thought his Sovereign 
should consent, so that if he came to me out of axtfulness and to 
repeat to Cecil what I said, this Queen would see that I was pro- 
ceeding uprightly in the business, and if the contrary were the ease, 
that he might tell his Sovereigns what was best for them, 

He thought it. was best that I should write to his Sovereigns on 
this point, and I have done so, urging them also as I had told him, 
that they should agree between*themselves, as the Queen had told . 
me that dissensions existed between them. 

I understand the principal cause of their disagreement was an 
Italian secretary of the Queen’s to whom she allowed more share in 
affairs than the King liked, and if what Melvin told me Seeretary 
Cecil had informed him be true, the Queen has received news from 
Scotland that the Secretary has been murdered by order of the 
King, and Lord James has returned to Scotland. Melvin has no 
letter or advice of this, and althowgh he has written five times he 
has received no reply, and thinks his letters have been seized, 

I have received from other quarters news of the departure of 
James, earl of Murray, and that he had gone back on a letter and 
assurance from the King, without the Queen’s knowledge: . Murray 
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departure, thanking her for the good reception he had met with in 
this country. 

If this be true, it would seem as if the dissensions between the 
husband and wife had gone very far, which would be a grave 
inconvenience for their affairs, and if the murder of the seeretary 
be true, it will prove that these disseusions were not, as some said, 
merely feigned for reasons of their own. : . 

The queen of Scotland insisted on the English Ambassador leaving 
the country, and he remains in Berwick, if he has not started to 
come hither. The Queen made a great show of anger, but I am 
informed that both she and her Council think that the Ambassador 
has not acted well, and that the queen of Scotland had sufficient 
reason for sending him away. 

Thave heard trom Toledo that the prelates in Synod there have 
posted edicts against the clergy, not resident in’ their benefices, 
Amongst others I have been notified as being absent from a canonry 
I possess in the cathedral and a private benefice in the city. I never 
thought of this, as neither benefice has a cure of souls or any duties 
attached to it, Even, however, if they had, considering that I am 
ie te by your Majesty in public duties, I consider that is a 
sufficient reason for my atsence, and the prelates might well excuse 
it, particularly considering the nature of the benefiecs, I pray your 
Majesty to order them to be written to, and told officially that I am 
employed in duties beneficial to God and tho State; indeed, they 
might well credit me with the revenues of the canonry, which I lose 
by absenco, rather than deprive me. I prefer to serve your Majesty 
rather than importune you with my private atfairs, but as I have 
already through absence lost my office in the cathedral, which has 
been given to the treasurer Don Gareia Manrique, and the admini- 
stration of Cardinal Tavera’s Hospital, which has granted to Don 
Pedro Manrique, beside losing an active benefice in the city, it would 
be too much for me to lose this canonry as well. 

The earl of Arundel left here on the 16th for his voyage to Italy. 
As he is one of the principal persons of the realm there have been 
many opinions with regard to his departure. The general opinion 
is, however, that as he is a Catholic, he wished to be out of the 
country to enjoy greater liberty. , 

A steward of his went to visit Bonner, bishop of London, in his 
prison on the 12th, whereat these people are suspicious, as they 
think the Bishop may have discussed religious matters with him, 
On the same day they removed the Bishop to a close prison, where 
he can see no onc, and the governor of his former prison has been 
arrested because he allowed the Bishop to see so many visitors, Tho 
principal reason, however, is probably because they suspect he is a 
Catholic, 

Secretary Cecil came at once from Greenwich to examine the 
earl of Arundel’s servant, and to learn what had passed with the 
Bishop. They afterwards appointed persons to examine the Bishop 
himself, but they have been unable to find confirmation of what 
they sought, their desire being to discover if there had been anything 
touching the Earl, and to take that opportunity of detaining him, 
Since writing the above I have learned that the warrant oiven be 
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the Queen for the removal for the insignia of your Majesty, was 
signed by the duke of Norfolk, to whom it was presented when he 
came here, besides the two earls—lLondon, 18th March 1566, 


344. The Same to the Same. 


The murder of the queen of Seotland’s Piedmontese secretary 
David is now considered certain, as also that of Black, her confessor. 
The Queen has received a letter saying they were killed at night, 
the secretary close to her chamber, and by order of the King, which 
proves that differences really existed between the King and Queen. 
The earl of Murray and the other rebels who I said were in New- 
castle have returned to Scotland by order and or the assurance of 
the King. Nothing is known of the Queen, nor has any letter been 
received from her or the King, the only advice being that received 
by this Queen and some private information from Berwick. They 
say that the King had promised Murray and the rest of them to 
return their estates which had been confiscated, and that he would 
allow religion to remain as it was before the Queen returned from 
France. If this be true it will be a great injury to religion both 
in Scotland and England. 

They say this Queen exhibits great sorrow at what has happened, 
and shows a desire to assist the queen of Scotland. She says she 
has sent a courier to her with two letters, one a public one and 
the other private, offering her aid. God grant that this may be so. 
Lady Margaret only knows what this Queen has told her, but she 
is in great trouble at the news. 

The day before yesterday the earl of Sussex told me that he had 
taken a favourable opportunity of broaching the subject of the 
Archduke’s marriage to the Queen, and tried to persuade her to 
marry him, He repeated to me the erguments he had used, and 
said the Queen had replied that she would certainly marry, and 
marry an equal. I told him that the Emperor had been informed 
of the intended despatch of the envoy from the Queen to him, 
and that he expected him. Sussex asked me to write to Cecil in 
order that the latter might speak to the Queen, as she is deferring 
her reply from day to day. 

Five days since Captain Hawkins came to know if I had any 
reply from your Majesty respecting his offers of service. He said 
that besides the four ships already mentioned he could get another 
vessel belonging to the Queen, who he thought would willingly give 
it to him for the purpose. He said also that he would take very 
good picked soldiers. I answered him that I had received no reply, 
but I expected one shortly. Iam keeping him in hand, because I 
understand that there are many people urging him to make another 
voyage like the last. He is so skilful in these voyages that he 
assures me he has 10 or 12 servants who understand the navigation 


\\of those parts as well as he docs himself, These people are so greedy 


that if great care be not taken"they may do us much harm, 
particularly if they join with the French out there, for Ido not 
know which are the worst. I@annot understand what the French 
Ambassador is negotiating with the Queen; he has been with her 
twice in the last 12 days. After the first interview he sent his 
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secretary to France, and four days after, on his second interview, he 
despatched his steward thither; both of these messengers are 
heretics. He has adopted this method of negotiating, as no doubt 
neither he nor the Queen care to trust couriers. They did the same 
when they were discussing the marriage of the King with this 
Queen. To return to the Windsor business, I cannot believe that 
the Queen would consent to the change being made, unless she had 
some new or closer friendship with the French. I have not been 
able to discover anything about it in spite of all my efforts, and I 
am anxious. The French Ambassador told me that he sent his 
secretary to France on private business, and the steward to take 
information about Scotch affairs, I believe exactly the contrary of 
what he says. 


Five days ago they brought from Berwick a Scotchman who had 
been examined by the governor, to find out whether he carried 
letters. He said he did not, and was on his way to France, but 
they found some afterwards in his doublet which have been sent to 
the Queen, and he is a prisoner in the Tower; it is not known to 
whom the letters were addressed. 


After writing this, as the courier was leaving, a man has arrived 
from Scotland, who says it is true that the secretary was killed by 
being stabbed to death in a gallery adjoining the Queen’s chamber, 
bué that the confessor died the same night from natural causes. 
The Queen calmed those who were excited at the death of the 
Secretary and afterwards spoke to the King, and showed him how 
badly he was acting. They say that the cause of this murder was 
that the secretary had a greater share in Government affairs than 
the King liked. The earl of Murray had entered the day following 
the death of the secretary, and the King and Queen with six horses 
had gone together to Dunbar, a strong castle between Edinburgh 
and Berwick, where they remain. 


The earl of Bedford has written toa great friend of his not to 
trust to what is happening in Scotland, as the only object of the 
King and Queen is to restore the Mass, 


fhe Scotchman I have mentioned as having been sent from 
Berwick and lodged in the Tower has becn examined to-day*by the 
Council. He carried no letters from anybody. He says he isa 
servant of the queen of Scotland They asked him why he did not 
carry a passport, and he said that his mistress’s passport was 
sufficient and he could pass freely. They asked him many other 
questions, and he told them that he had no secrets to divulge, but 
if he had they should rather cut him to pieces than he would say 
anything concerning the Queen. They only found on him a paper 
with certain names, such as that of Lord James, and other Scotchmen, 
and Englefield,* who is in Louvain. ° * 


1 am told that the gentleman who has arrived from Scotland says 
that the rumour is current there that your Majesty and the Pope 
are helping the King and Queen—London, 23rd March 1566. 





* Sir Vrancis Englefield, a Catholic refugee, who had been a member of Queen Mary’s 
Council. 
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845. The Kine to Guzman DE SILVA. 


Recommends the ease of Sebastian Alvarez, a Portuguese living 
in Port St. Mary, who has had his ship taken from him by an 
Englishman named Petrie. Instructs him to press for restitution.— 
Madrid, 24th March 1566. 


346. GUZMAN DE Siva to the Kine, 


Your Majesty was pleased at the instance of the Queen to release 
the Englishmen who were imprisoned for their attack against the 
French ship at Gibraltar, and their disrespect to the authorities of 
that city. The Queen has instructed me to beg your Majesty to 
order their ships which have been detained to be released, as the 
owners of them were not present at the time of the offence, and Her 
Majesty pitics the loss they have sustained. I humbly beg your 
Majesty to grant this request for the reasons stated, and because the 
petitioners are Englishmen, whose affairs your Majesty regards as 
if they were those of your own subjects.—London, 28th March 1566. 


847. The Samx to the Samer. 


Your Majesty’s letter the 2nd instant was received here on the 
27th, with the statement as to the successful issue of Pero Melendez 
de Avilés’ voyage to Florida, Thanks be to God, whose aid I pray 
may ‘always cause your Majesty's affairs to prosper, since they all 
tend to His service. 

On the 28th, I went to Greenwich, and after having saluted the 
Queen from your Majesty, told her of this voyage, and what had 
taken’ place previously with the King and Queen of France whose 
subjects had occupied Florida although it had already been taken 
possession of in your Majesty’s name I told her also the reply 
given by the French King, and that papers had been discovered, 
proving that the Admiral of France was the originator of the 
expedition, as also the instructions given by your Majesty to Don 
Francés de Alava, as to the communications to be addressed to the 
King and Queen of France. 


The Queen seemed greatly pleased at the success of the voyage 
and asked me to thank your Majesty warmly for having informed 
her of it, as she was always pleased to receive good news from your 
Majesty. She marvelled greatly, however, that I should say that 
Florida had been discovered and taken possession of by your 
Majesty’s subjects as she always understood that it had first been 
discovered by Captain Ribaut, who had come hither with the news 
of his discovery. She had indeed intended to send and conquer it. 
I told her it was notorious that it had been discovered as I said, and 
there was no room for doubt upon the subject. 


She answered that if that were the case, she asked your Majesty's 
pardon for haying thought of conquering it, and as regards the 
Admiral, she understood the French very well, but did not care to 
discuss their affairs, or to answer for them, as they were quite old 
enough to answer for themselves. I understood, however, from her 
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Queen had promised that their subjects should not go to your 
Majesty’s dominions. 

After leaving the Queen, I spoke with Cecil, and he said that he 
blamed the Admiral greatly, and the King of France ought to punish 
him éeverely. He said your Majesty should proclaim your rights 
with regard to Florida, that they might be known everywhere. I 
told him, as I had told the Queen, that the ease was notorious, and 
that the French could not fail. to have had full knowledge of it. 
After speaking to the Queen about Florida, she said she had received 
letters from Germany informing her of the troops your Majesty was 
raising there, and the preparations you were making to resist the 
Turks, and she had no doubt that they would be successful. She 
hoped as successful as in the Florida affair, In further conversation, 
she said the gentleman she was going to send to the Emperor had 
seked leave to delay his departure as his father* was on the point 
of death, which is true, 

I took the opportunity of saying to the Queen that I heard Scotch 

irs were not going on well. She answered me that this was 
true, and that so many things had happened that it would take her 
three hours to tell me. She said thatthe Queen was in great trouble, 
and she (Elizabeth) had sent a gentleman to her to offer aid, not- 
withstanding what has passed between them, which was of little 
moment, and that the queen of Scotland had now sent an envoy 
with a very humble letter to her, and she was determined to help 
her, 

T answered her that it was a fit office for a great monarch and it 
was wise for their own preservation against bad subjects to help 
each other. I thought well not to prolong this conversation in order 
not to arouse her suspicion. I have had no news yet, of the arrival 
of this envoy ftom Scotland, which, if his coming be true I am 
surprised at. Iam also astonished that no news has arrived of 


. events, excepting through this Queen and her Ministers, 


They say the queen of Scotland has returned from Dunbar, and 
is now in Edinburgh. The earl of Murray has seen her and asked 
her pardon. The Queen received him well, and said she would 
pardon him if he would swear to oppose those who had taken part 
in the second conspiracy, which is that for the murder ‘of the 
Seeretary. The Earl replied that he would swear always to serve 
her loyally, but he could not undertake to oppose those the Queen 
mentioned, as bis conscience would not allow him to doit. And so 
the matter remains. 

Amongst those who were concerned in the death of the Secretary 
was Lethington, who was the Queen’s secretary before her marriage, 
and had charge of all affairs. He was in the Queen’s confidence, 
and communicated to me about this marriage. Another of the 
conspirators was the former holder of the Great Seal there, whiclr 
had been handed over to the secretary David. It seems therefore 
that jealousy may have been at the bottom of it. The earl of Morton 
and the lord of Ruthven and his son and Lethington have fled to 
Berwick, and others to Carlisle. 





* Sir Richard Sackville, who died shortly afterwards, 
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The arrangement between the king of Scotland and the earl of 
Murray and other rebels who were in Newcastle was that they 
would help him in Parliament to be crowned King Consort, and he 
would let them enjoy their religion and would return them their 
estates. 

I wrote to your Majesty that the earl of Leicester had left. The 
Queen wrote calling him back, but he pleaded private business She 
then sent a gentleman of her chamber, an adherent of Leicester to 
summon him, whereupon he wrote by one of his servants to the 
Queen begging for 15 days’ leave, which the Queen refused, and 
ordered him to return at once. He is expected to-night, or to-morrow. 
The Irish earl of Ormond still rises in the favour of the Queen. 

Captain Hawkins comes to ask me if I have any reply to his 
offers of service. Iam told that certain persons wish to send with 
great secrecy two ships to the Indies, with merchandise, and to 
return with skins; but they are not quite decided. Iam promised 
timely advice. There is great need to be on the alert everywhere 
to prevent these people from trading, or else to do them all possible 
harm, and so discourage them from going, because, beside the 
inadvisability of allowing them to trade, religion will suffer greatly. 
—London, 6th April. 


848. The Same to the Same, 


Nothing more has been heard from Scutland, beyond what I wrote 
to your Majesty. The King and Queen are together, aud harmonious, 
and I am told that the King has by public proclamation exonerated 
himself from all share in David’s murder. 

Seeretary Lethington, who was said to be in Berwick with the 
other conspirators, is now known to be detained in a castle in 
Scotland by order of the Queen, but not in prison. “He was not 
present at the murder, and denics any share in the conspiracy. 

Melvin, who is the man I told your Majesty had come here on 
Benedict Spinola’s business, has arrived in Scotland, and they say 
that persons in the confidence of the Queen will arrive here shortly. 

The king of France bas sent a gentleman hither, named Mavissiert, 
who has been here on other occasions, and also toScotland. He tells 
me he has only come to visit the queen of Scotland, having heard of 
the troubles that have taken place. He is ordered to speak to the 
King and the nobles of the realm on behalf of the king of France 
in the sense that the queen of Scotland may desire, and he will 
visit this Queen here, to thank her for her inclination to help the 
queen of Scotland in her troubles. He says this is his only business 
here. This man who was brought up in the house of the late duke of 
Guise, has always shown himself a good Catholic, and an adherent 
of the queen of Scotland. Both he and the Ambassador tell me that 
he is only here on his way to Scotland, but Ido not believe them, 
notwithstanding that Mavissier professes great friendship to me. 
When he was here before, I gave him good cheer, as they call it here. 

The earl of Leicester returned on the 1st, with a great escort, and 
‘was very well received by the Queen. A person who was present 
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says, that amongst other things, the Queen said he had tarried very 
long, and she would not give him leave to go on another occasion. 
I always thought there was not much foundation for the talk of his 
retirement, although people who ought to have known were strongly 
of the contrary opinion. 

They say that Ireland has been very disturbed lately, and Knollys, 
the Vice-Chamberlain and member of the Council, is to go thither 
with troops. They tell me that he is only going to watch an inquiry 
being held in the earl of Sussex’s administration as Viceroy, as the 
Earl no doubt suspects those who are holding it. Probably, however, 
he is going for other purposes as well, as John O'Neil has refused 
to obey the Viceroy. 

As the sister of the king of Sweden was about leaving, and was 
arranging for payment of certain debts she had incurred here, the 
Margrave her husband who was awaiting her in Calais, heard that 
she was unwell, and came secretly to visit her. After having been 
with her for a few hours he returned, and on his way back, at 
Rochester, was arrested by creditors, and taken to the public gaol. 


‘ When his wife heard this, she complained to the Queen, who said, 


that she did not know anything of his detention, and begged the 
Margrave to return to Court to receive satisfaction, which he refused 
to do. He was imprisoned on the 30th ultimo, and the Queen sent 
a gentleman to take him out of prison, and lodge him in a house 
where he now remains, They pay no respect to anyone here 
London, 6th April 1566. 


349. The Same to the Same, 


All the talk here is about Flemish affairs, but as I understand, 
the duchess of Parma, with her usual care and prudence, will give 
your Majesty a full account of them, I need only say that these 
pegple here have their eyes fixed on the movement, and this has caused 
the Duchess some suspicion that the leaders have correspondents 
in this country, which may well be true, although I have not been 
able to discover that such is the case. Ihave made every effort to 
find out, as most Catholies think that it is so, but they base their 
opinion upen suspicion, and those who are most likely to know can 
find no trace of any understanding. . 

On the 9th instant, I was with the Queen about some robberies 
which have recently been committed—one of a Biscay ship, with 
whale oil, near Plymouth, and the other from some Flemings in the 
river near Gravesend. As soon as things look a little better, they 
begin their robberies again, no doubt for the purpose of keeping 
their hands in. The Queen expresses great sorrow, and some of the * 
robbers have been hanged, although none of those who have friends, 
but they are still in prison, condemned to death, 

The Queen had, hanging from her waist by a gold chain, a portrait. 
of the queen of Si otland, and after she had told me to address her 
Council on the subject of the robberies, and promised me they should 
he redressed, she showed me the portrait, and asked me what I 
thought of it, saying that she was very sorry for the Queen’s troubles 
and for the murder of her Secretary, although she had reason to 
complain of her for two things. First because she (Elizabeth) had 
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aid, but to go, herself, to her, and had made arrangements by which 
she might send a reply without danger, and she had not answered ; 
and secondly, during the course of the conversation with her husband, 
in which she pointed out his duty, she told him to recollect that she 
had not only made him King and her husband, which were great 
reasons for him to be circumspect, but that she was the Queen, and 
had the favour of your Majesty and the king of France and the help 
of the duke of Florence and other princes, without mentioning her, 
(Elizabeth’s) name amongst them. I told her that she no doubt 
omitted her name, as her friendship was notorions, she being her 
nearest neighbour and relative. I did not prolong this conversation, 
because she no doubt made this remark abput your Majesty’s favour 
only to see what I should say. 

She afterwards told me that the king of Scotland had sworn to 
the Queen that he had taken no part in the murder of the Secretary, 
and that this had been proclaimed throughout the kingdom. She 
however, knew to the contrary, because the conspirators had the 
King’s own signature for their acts. There were fifty of them, bnt 
she assured me that none of those who had taken refuge in this 
country after the former rebellion, had any intelligence in this 
conspiracy. She knew that the earl of Murray was much attached 
to the Queen, and wished to serve her, and she thought it strange 
that the King should repudiate what he had ordered to be done. 
They had arrested two of those who were present, one of whom had 
been hanged and the other beheaded. 

Returning (o the subject of the disrespect shown to the Queen, 
she said she, herself, in her place, would have taken her husband’s 
dagger, and stubbed him with it, but she did not want your Majesty 
to think she would do this to the Archduke if he came. The Queen 
told me that the gentleman who was to have been sent on the 
Archduke’s affairs, was not going, and she would appoint another 
who would leave shortly. I repeated this to Cecil, who said it was 
true, and asked me if Lord Robert had spoken to me about the 
mateh to which he was now more inclined, I told him he had not, 
nor had there becn time for him to do so. This must. be some new 
mystery or deceit, if what the Secretary tells me be true. A good 
Catholic here tells me that the plot for the murder of the Secretary 
was ordered from here, and the Queen helped the conspiracy to the 
extent of 8,000 crowns. I may.say in confirmation of this that the 
day prior to the night of the murder, Cecil informed Lady Margaret 
of it as an event that had oeeurred. Others have the same suspicion, 
and believe that the rebels who had fled to this country knew of it, 
but these are things hard to prove. 

Warlike stores are again being sent to Berwick, and Sir James 
Crofts, who is believed to -be the most experienced soldier in the 
country, has been here for some days.: It is he who is usually 
consulted on matters of this sort. and your Majesty will know of 
him, because, although he has not visited me for fear of arousing 
suspicion, he is said to be strongly attached to your Majesty's 
service. A sister of his is married to Rando!ph, the Commander of 
the Artillery, who, amongst others, hs tried to diseover diligently if 
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13 Apr. 350. The Samf to the Same. 


On the 10th instant a Scotchman arrived here, from whom I have 
learned particulars of the Secretary's murder, and the statement 
made by him, which is no doubt true, is enclosed. 

He sent to say that the Queen had not been able to write to me,, 
but had ordered him to see me and give me an account of what 
had happened and of the negotiaticns with this Queen. The 
husband and wife are now on good terms, as the King himself 
writes me by this mén,* who is the secretary of the Scotch 
Ambassador in France, a worthy and Catholic person. He tells 
me that he will return very shortly. He brought a letter from 
his Queen to the queen of England, thanking her earnestly for her 
offers in her need and trouble. He says the Queen was greatly 
pleased at it, and asked him many particulars. 

He asked her not to allow those who had been concerned in this 
conspiracy to take refuge here, and if they were already here to 
order them to be given up, the matter having been so atrocious and 
of such bad omen, She answered him that she was sure none 
of them had dared to stay in this kingdom, and assured him 
favourably. 

In the treaty of peace between the two Queens it is stipulated 
mutually that they should deliver up offenders guilty of high treason 
and similar crimes. She asked this Qucen to be God-mother of her 
unborn infant, which she said she would do with great pleasure. 

He also brought a letter from the King to this Queen speaking 
of Lady Margaret's imprisonment, in which he had assured the 
Queen that Lady Margaret was not to blame for anything he had 
done, and knew nothing of his acts, The Queen refused to reply 
to this, or even to take the King’s letter, although he begged her 
to do so, This Scotchman tells me that the Queen asked him if 
it were true that the King had drawn his dagger in the Queen’s 
presence to stab the Secretary, and he to!d her it was not. She 
said that she had not believed it, because all the time he was in 
this country he had never put his hand to a knife. The Scotehman 
tells me that this murder has been so much condemned by the Scotch 
people that it has heen necessary to proclaim very emphatically that 
the King had no hand in it.—London, 13th April 1566. 


18 Apr. 351. The Same to the SAME. 


Speaking yesterday with the Queen respecting Flemish affairs 
and the impossibility of Montigny attending the Conference at 
Bruges, as he and the Marquis de Vergast had been sent to your 
Majesty, she said it was a very daring act of those who had given 
the duchess of Parma the reply respecting the Inquisition, and if 
they had attempted such a thing in this country, though they had- 
not put it into execution, she would have punished it severely. 








* William Henrisson. 

t+ The Marquis de Bergues. 

{ The “Compromise ” presented by the union of Flemish nobles to the duchess of 
Parma protesting against the promulgation of Philip’s despatches in favour of the 
Teinnieitinr, 
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She said, however, that they told her that the Inquisition. proceeded 
with great severity, and she did not wonder they opposed its 
introduction, 

I answered her that no innovation had heen ordered in the 
Government of the States respecting the matter contained in the 
reply or petition which had been given to the Duchess, but that 
before your Majesty’s accession it had been so decreed. Some 
disaffected men had desired to disturb public tranquillity with this 
invention, and had seized the ovportunity of your Majesty’s having 
ordered that the law should be enforced to do as they had done.* 
It was no new thing however to your Majesty’s subjects to petition 
yeu with due respect and reverence when they thought the god 
of the Commonwealth demanded it, and your Majesty was in the 
habit of considering these petitions, and if they were just granting 
them. Knowing this, I had not mentioned the matter to her, but 
I had written to the Duchess that if there were any other move- 
iment or intention to advise me of the same in order that I might 
inform the Queen of it. Iwas quite sure she for her part would 
use all good office and assistance in the matter, seeing the friendship 
and affection your Majesty bore her. It is true I wrote to the 
Duchess to this effect, for good reasons, as the Council will see by my 
letter, The Queen thanked me warmly for having done this, and 
said her good will was as earnest as I could desire. She said this 
manner of subjects rising was of very evil consequence, especially 
for neighbouring countries that run the same risk, as has been seen 
in Germany, Scotland, and France, in which latter country the 
trouble of the late disturbance would not he soon forgotten. 
Although some people had wanted to make out that she was 
willing to aid the disturbers, she had never had any such intention, 
but only to recover Calais, which was so important to this country, 
and she wished to take the opportunity of getting it restored, as 
she had been told that were not 400 soldiers in the place. I asked 
her how it was that her trcops had not gone thither. She said the 
wind had been contrary and they had returned, She had, however, 
stipulated that Calais should remain on the same footing with regard 
to its restitution as it was before. 

She begged me to give to your Majesty her humble and affectionate 
wishes for your prosperity and good fortune, so necessary as they 
were to the good of Christianity, praising your Majesty for your 
great preparations again-t the Turk, and said that if it were not 
for your Majesty the negligence of other Christian monarchs would 
have eaused the loss of all. I told her that beside the preparation 
that your Majesty had ordered, I had received letters from Rome 
that your Majesty had ordered 2,000 Spaniards to be sent to 
Malta, besides a thousand Germans in addition to those already 
promised. 

The Queen does not despatch. the man she told me she had - 
appointed to go to the Emperor. The earl of Sussex, the duke of 





* The Ambassador appears to have been acquainted with the celebrated letter from 
Philip to the duchess of Parma of 17th October 1565, as he repeats its argument 
exactly. 
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Norfolk’s party, and secretary Cecil still help in this business, and 
I am urging them as much as I can. As I have written to your 
Majesty, Cecil asked me if Leicester had spoken to me on the 
Archduke’s business, as he was now well disposed towards it, 
and I had replied that he had not. Yesterday I was some time 
with Lord Robert alone, but he did not say a word about the matter, 
nor did I broach the subject to him, but did not fail, in pursuance 
of my usual procedure, to assure him of your Majesty’s love for 
him, which will be proved in due time. Sussex tells me that he 
thinks the Archduke is rather lukewarm for not writing to the 
Queen more lovingly, and this is one of the things that his 
opponents accuse him of, saying that the Queen is only being 
sought for her dominions. He had told the Emperor’s Ambassador 
this when he was here, but nothing more had been done. I told 
him that the Archduke no doubt desired this match so much that 
he did not dare to take any step for fear of erring, except by 
permission of the Emperor. Sussex also told me that: he under- 
stood that the negotiations for the marriage of the king of France 
with one of the danghters of the Emperor were again afoot. I told 
him that I was informed that the French were pressing Leicester’s 
suit again here, and told him to look out and endeavour to get news 
of this, 


The French Ambassador is expecting the arrival of his successor, 
who he tells me is to come on the 10th proximo. He tells me that 
secretary Laubespine has written to him that your Majesty had 
ordered the king of France to be informed of the events in Florida, 
and that the Queen was greatly pleased thereat, and that the pirates 
had been punished. I told him I quite believed it, but the man 
they should punish was he who sent the robbers there, as the 
province belonged to Spain. 


The German they call the Rheingraf has arrived here. They say 
he only comes to see the country, and speaks no other language but 
German, never having been in France, but the Ambassador takes 
him this afternoon to see the Queen. 


A man who was here last year from the king of Denmark has 
also arrived to negotiate matters of trade between this country and 
that. It is understvod that peace would have been made between 
Denmark and Sweden “but for the desire of the king of Sweden 
that the city of Lubeck should not be a party to it, the king of 
Denmark refusing to make any agreement which does not include 
the city. 


The margrave of Baden is in Calais, and Cecilia, his wife, tells 
me she thought of leaving on the 19th instant, although the Queen 
says she is not going till the 22nd. They are leaving dissatisfied; 
London, 18th April 1566. 


P.S.—Although I sent to your Majesty all I had learned about 
Scotland, I now enclose a fuller relation which has been taken from 
an autograph letter from the queen of Scotland to her Ambassador 
in Franee. 
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22 Apr. $52, The Same to the Same 


22 Apr. 


On the day following the date of my last letter of the 18th inst., 
T asked Secretary Cecil if the Queen was going to despatch the 
new man whom she had appointed to go to the Emperor. He _ 
answered that she was, and on the same day, 19th, he was to take 
him to the Queen, as he was a relative of his (Cecil’s) wife and. a 
great friend and confidant of his. ‘He was sure he would treat the 
business well and faithfully. 

Cecil’s wife tells me that the ¥rench Ambassador says that if the 
Archduke comes hither he will cause discord in the country, as he 
will endeavour to uphold his religion, and will have many to follow 
him. She thinks that the Queen will never marry Lord Robert, or, - 
indeed, anyone else, unless it be the Archduke, which. is the match 
Cecil desires. Certainly if anybody has information on the matter 
it is Cecil’s wife,* and she is clever and greatly influences him. The 
Queen still favours the Irish earl of Ormond, and Leicester is not so 
familiar as he used to be; but still I think it is dissimulation, as I’ 
said before. : 

The members of the Order of the Garter have come to hold their 
chapter at Windsor, where they now are. The ceremonies commence 
to-day, and they say the Emperor will be elected a member at this 
meeting. The duke of Norfolk has excused himself as he is indis- 

osed, but no doubt the real reason is that he does not wish to conte, 

was told he was not coming, even before his indisposition. He is no 
doubt dissatistied with these things, and has great influence in tho 
country. 

Sackville and Mason, members of the Queen’s Council, have died. 
The latter was a man of importance and apparently a Catholic. The 
man who is to go to the Emperor is called Danet, and is a great 
heretic.--London, 22nd April 1566. 


358, The Same to the Same, 


After closing my letter of this date, I have heard that the letter 
brought by the Scotsman from his King to the Queen (mentioned 
in mine of the 13th instant, as having been refused by this Queen), 
was left by him with the French Ambassador, with another letter 
from the earl of Lennox, the King’s father, in order that the 
Ambassador might take a favourable opportunity of begging the 
Queen to receive them. This Queen answered the Ambassador that 
she: would not read them until the gentleman she had sent to Scot- 
land returned. I am told the queen of Scotland has left Edinburgh 
for a pleasure place near, and that she has again fallen out with her 
husband, because the conspirators concerned in the death of the 
Secretary sent to the Queen a patent, or letter, signed by the King, 
not only showing his complicity, but that he ordered the thing to 
be done. It is not thought that this dissension would go any further 
as the King and Queen are now together. The Queen of England 
has promised not to allow any of those concerned in the conspiracy 
to remain in this country, and she has ordered measures to be taken 





* She was one of the bighly accomplished daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke, and sister 
af Tiady Hobs and Tiade Rasan. mather of Francia Baron. 
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to this effect. The man I wrote of who was going to Ireland leaves 
to-day, and takes 20,000 crowns to pay the troops, and instructions 
to arrange the discord which exists between the earls of Ormond 
and Desmond. .The earl of Ormond was also about to leave here on 
account of this disagreement, but I am told the Queen will not allow 
him to go.—London, 22nd April 1566. : 


854, The Same to the Samz. 


In mine of the 22n¢ instant, I wrote to your Majesty that the 
feast of St. George was to be held at a celebration of the Order of 
the Garter, and I was told the Emperor would be elected. This 
was done, as the Queen told me yesterday, and they are about to 
send, as is customary, to inform the Emperor of this, and ask his 
acceptance. The ‘man who was appointed to go about the Arch- 
duke’s marriage is entrusted with this mission, and I understand 
that the Queen has deferred his departure for a day or so, that it 
may appear that this is the principal cause of his journey, so as 
to preserve her womanly dignity in the matter of the marriage. 
Those who have the Archduke’s matter in hand are well pleased, 
and think the affair is progressing favourably. Cecil signified this 
to me. yesterday, and in the course of conversation on the subject I 
deduced that the Queen is more inclined to the affair than hitherto, 
but I cannot depend upon anything, seeing the difficulties in the 
way and the Queen’s fickleness. The Queen celebrated the solemnity 
with great pomp; the arms and insignia being placed as I have 
described, those of the king of France being next to the Queen's, 
and those of your Majesty put further off to leave a vacant space 
for the Emperor’s, I have remained silent on the matter, as df 
ignorant of it, although it has been difficult to restrain myself, I 
am more surprised every day at this change being made, because 
ordinarily, the treatment they display to me is much better than 
that they extend to the king of France’s Ambassador, and moreover, 
the Queen had said that she would not decide the question of pre- 
cedence, and Cecil voluntarily said that if she had to decide, it 
should be in your Majesty’s favour. She showed this disposition at 
the marriage of the daughter of Ambrose Cave, as I wrote at the 
time. 

The Queen told me she had received a letter from the queen of 
Scotland, who was with*her husband. She said if he had treated 
her the same as he had treated the queen of Scotland, she would 
never see him again or enter ‘his chamber. News comes from 
Scotland also by a servant of that Queen, who left there on the 
22nd instant on his way to France to visit Cardinal Lorraine, and 
bring some things necessary for the Queen’s confinement. It is to 
the effect that the King had left the court. on Good Friday, but. 


‘ hearing that Mavissier had arrived, he returned the Wednesday 


after Easter, and assuming an indisposition, which is thought to be 
feigned, retired to his chamber, where the Queen visited him that 
evening, and stayed half-an-hour with him. The King wished 
Mavissier to visit him at once, but the latter said he could not 
speak to him except in the presence of the Council. The King was 
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offended at this, fearing that the king of France might have sent 
him a threatening message on account of what had happened. 


The Queen had scent to summon the earls of Argyll and Murray, 
to be present at the King’s interview with Mavissier, and they were 
expected at the Court on the day this man left. This no doubt was 
done by order of the Queen, as Mavissier told me that he was 
instructed to speak to the King in the sense that the Queen might 
command, 

This man says that the Kingscontinues his devotion to the ancient 
religion and hears Mass every day. On Holy Thursday he went 
through the usual ceremony of washing the feet of the poor. 

Secretary David was buried in the cemetery, but, the Queen had 
him disinterred, and placed in a fair tomb inside the church, whereat 
inany are offended, and particularly that she has given the office of 
secretary to )david’s brother. 

As Lhave written, munitions of war are being taken to Berwick. 
Cecil tells me that he has advice that the Diet has granted the 
Emperor all the aid he had demanded against the Turk, on condition 
that he himsclf does not go to the war. These people have intel- 
ligence from everywhere, and ave watching religious affairs closely, 
but it is difficult to understand what they are about, and with whom 
they correspond, as Cecil does it all himself, and does not trust even 
his own secretary. ‘ 

The earl of Northumberland has come to the feast of St. George 
as he had to take a certain part in the ceremony. He is considered 
very catholie, and an affectionate servant of your Majesty, and I 
believe he is so. He returns home at once, as he does not like to 
be here. 

This Earl has a dispute with the Admiral, respecting the money 
which was found in the sea at his port, and which they say was the 
money taken by Yaxley, the queen of Scotland’s man. It is thought 
the money will be returned to the queen of Scotland. 

I wrote to your Majesty that the margrave of Baden had come 
over from Calais in disguise to visit his wife, and on his return had 
been taken for debt at Rochester and lodged in prison. Cecilia spoke 
to the Queen about it and promised not to leave the country until 
she had settled her own and her husband’s debts. He was thereupon 
liberated, but refused to return to the Court. Cecilia has had 
great trouble to get clear, as I understand they owed more than 
15,000 crowns, and they have made her give pledges for the payment 
of much greater value, even her dresses, and notwithstanding this, 
she woukl have been in still greater trouble if she had not been 
helped. Ihave done all I could for her and she is grateful, but is 
not very well satisfied with the Queen, who, although she received’ 


-her well and even helped her with money, did not do so either 


graciously or promptly. She left on the 27th glad enough to get 
out of this country. She has exhibited spirit and courage in her 
troubles, which have not been light. 

After she had finished at Greenwich, on the same day that she 
had to leave, she returned hither and sent to say that she had done 
so in order to see me before she went. I at once went to visit her, 
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and after she had told me what she had done in her affairs she at 
once departed for Greenwich again and left at 10 o'clock the same 
day. She espoused the cause of the earl of Leicester when she was 
here, but he helped her little in her hour of necd. The English 
convinced her that they not much gratitude—London, 29th April 
1566. 


355, The Same to the Same, 


Secretary Cecil has sent to say that Thomas Danet, who is to go to 
the Emperor, will Jeave in three days, and that to-morrow they both 
will come to see me. Cecil asked me to send a letter by him to the 
Emperor and to Chantonnay, explaining who he is. I will do so, 
although I have already informed Chantonnay. They say that when 
he (Danet) returps, the earl of Sussex will go and take the Order of 
the Garter to the Emperor. I will advise your Majesty of what 
happens, although little dependence can be placed upon what they 
say. 

Nowe comes from Ireland that John O’Neil was still in arms, and 
had taken some fortified lands in the province of Connaught. They 
say he has made an alliance with the earl of Desmond, who is 
Ormond’s enemy. If this be true it may disturb the island, The - 
Viceroy had sent to treat with him, and he said that he would lay 
down his arms if the Queen would forgive him 10,000 crowns he 
owed her, and let him keep what he has tuken, recognising his 
supremacy in those parts. He had to sce the Viceroy on the 2nd 
instant, but it is believed that they will not agree, especially if 
O’Neil insists on retaining what he has seized, as he probably will, 
the property belonging to men who have claims for helping the 
Queen, as servants and subjects. I am told that matters might have 
been settled at the beginning for less than 15,000 ducats, and that 
now it would cost more than 60,000. Matters there are made to 
appear of more importance than they afterwards turn out to judge 
from the past. 

They tell me that both the queen of Scotland’s friends and 
enemies are dissatisfied with the King who has conducted himself in 
a boyish and unstable manner. When he is with the Queen he is 
controlled by her; when with her enemies, he follows their advice, 
It appears that no evidence bas been found to connect Lethington 
with the conspiracy excepting the King’s assertion. That Queen is 
greatly harassed and will not leave the castle of Edinburgh until 
after her confinement, as the keeper of the Castle is trustworthy, and 
she has few upon whom she can depend. These are some of the 
evils wrought by heresy. As I have written the King wished to 
communicate with Mavissier alone, but the latter would not speak 
except in the presence of the Council with Murray and Argyll. 
Mavissier having gone out hunting, the King went the same, 
way to meet him on his return, as he would have done if the Queen 
had not told the Frénchmen, who came back another way and so 
avoided the King. 

Tam advised that they are fitting out 10 ships at Rouen, and as 
many more in a neighbouring port. T of those 
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and that the King does not know yet of their intention. I advise 
Don Francés de Alava. 

Captain Hawkins came yesterday to know if I had an answer 
from your Majesty, and if the Turkish fleet was coming this year. 
He tells me that, as the scason is advanced, he is getting his ships 
ready, so as not to fail if he had to go anywhere. I am told he 
wishes to make another voyage to the Indies like the last, and these 
preparations may be in view of this although he gave me to under- 
stand that he was making ready to serve your Majesty only. 
Perhaps those who tell me his preparations are for a voyage in the 
Indies, jump at that conclusion in ignorance of his dealings with me. 


. The matter however, cannot be kept secret, and in case a new voyage 


is intended, the Queen shall be requested to forbid it——London, 
4th May 1566. oe 


11 May. 356. The Same to the Same. 


Things remain here as when I wrote to your Maley on the 
4th instant. The Queen is well, although she had a fever four days. 
since which gave her some trouble. Thomas Danet has left. He 
will not hasten much as he is unwell. 

From Scotland wo hear that the earls of Argyll and Murray 
arrived at Court on the 29th ultimo, and the Queen at once tried to 
bring about an agreement between the earls of Murray and Athol, 
who were at feud, and also between Murray and the earls of Huntly 
and Bothwell Admiral of the kingdom who are the two men who 
now control the Government. The cause of the enmity between 
Murray and the Admiral, was, that when Murray governed here, he 
put the Admiral in prison, and accused him of the crime of lese 
Majesté. He escaped, and fled to France. ‘The feud with Huntly 
was because Murray killed his father and put the present earl in 
prison, and confiscated his property. When Murray rebelled the 
Queen released Huntly, and restored him to his estates. The 
differences however are now at an end, and they are all in accord in 
the service of the Queen, 

The earl of Arran also, who is the eldest son of the duke of 
Chatelherault, and nearest heir to the crown, failing issue to the 
Queen, has been released from prison where he has been for more 
than three years. The King was against this, although he consented 
at the instance of Mavissier, as was ordered by the Queen. After 
Argyll and Murray’s arrival, Mavissier spoke to the King in their 
presence and that of the Council in the name of the king of France, 
reprehending him for-his fault in what had taken place with regard 
to the secretary's murder, and admonishing him in future to have 
due consideration for the Queen’s interests. It was for her sake alone 
that the king of France respected bim or took any interest in his 
affairs, and if the King heard that he did anything against her 
interests he would be his enemy, and would give her all the aid in 
his power, 

They say the King was dissatisfied with this, and although he is 
well treated, as regards business he does nothing. 





__* Huntly had fallen from his horse whilst bound and Blurray’s prisoner, and died of his 
injuries. 
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The Queen still shows her usual favour to Lord Robert, although 
he is rather more distant. The Irishman Ormond is in higher favour 
every day. The ill-feeling between the duke of Norfolk and his 
party, and the earl of Leicester goes on increasing. The duke is at 
his house, but he has powerful friends near the Queen. The Admiral, 
who belongs to Lord Robert’s party, and Lord North who is opposed 
to him, had high words some days ago, and if these people were not 
very cool headed something scrious might be expected to come of it, 
as they fear here. I, however, have no such apprehension considering 
the temper of the people. 

From Scotland, [ have no certain news except what Mavissier has 
written, and I think this is true, as he appears a worthy person, 
although he is a Frenchman.—London, 11th May 1566. 


357. The Same to the SAME, 


Mavissier, who as I wrote to your Majesty was to leave Scotland 
on the 6th, arrived here on the 13th. He has confirmed what I 
have advised with regards to events there, and says the Queen 
intended after her continement to meet the queen of England, and 
perhaps to go to France, the better to settle her affairs there ; leaving 
the Government in the hands of her Council. Her principal reason 
is probably to avoid the pressure of her people, who desire a Parlia- 
ment to be called, which she fears might be used to urge her to 
sume action as regards religion, and might, when they were met, 
adopt some evil resolutions with regard to it and even with regard 
to her own person and the ecclesiastical offices in which she would 
not consent to any change being made, even though it cost her her 
life. He tells me that all the people there are barbarous, strange, 
and changeable, and the Queen has therefore but little confidence 
in them harassed as she is, and with few in whom she can trust. It 
appears the King has been somewhat slack as regards religion, 
which would be very unfortunate. I asked him how the King and 
his wife agreed and what be knew about their private life. He 
said he thought that suspicion existed between them, and they did 
not trust each other, but they behaved as husband and wife and 
were together, and especially after his arrival the Queen had, been 
more affectionate to her husband. 

T also asked him in case the Queen left the country, as he said 
whether she could be assured that no difficulties or risings would 
take place in her absence. He said he thought there would be 
perfect security and tranquillity as the absence of the Queen would 
only be for three months, and the King would be with his father on 
his estates. The King does not seem bad personally or in his habits, 
because I asked Mavissier how he passed his time and he said 
mostly in war-like exercises, and he is a good horseman. I tried to 
discover from him if this Queen had had any understanding with ~ 
the rebels, and what the queen of Scotland thought about it, He 
said that he thought she had from what he had been able to under- 
stand, both from her and from those who had been concerned in the 
conspiracy, but that the queen of Scotland dissembles, as it is hard 
to prove, and nut expedient at present to bring up things which 
would incense this country, This Queen has lost in the opinion of 
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those who are her friends in Scotland, as they say that after having 
urged them on she abandoned them at the very time she ought to 
have helped them. I asked him if he felt sure that the last 
conspiracy was managed from here, and if he had heard as much - 
from the conspirators whom he visited in Newcastle both coming 
and going. He answered that he had arrived at that conclusion 
from his conversations with them, and if the conspiracy had not 
been managed by these people, at least they had consented to it. 

Notwithstanding all the promises and professions of help made 
by this Queen to the queen of Scotland and her undertaking not to 
allow these conspirators to settle in England, they are as I say in 
Newcastle. Iam assured that they all agree that Lethington was 
not in the plot, although the King asserts to the contrary, and says 
he was the principal mover. Whether it came from one set of 
heretics or the other the King was deceived like the youth he is, 
and all the wise ordinances made by the good Queen with regard to 
religion have been upset, and will be difficult to establish again. 
This had not been without its evil effect here as may be imagined, 
but I understand that the number of Catholies here still goes on 
increasing, which is very different from what happens in other parts. 
Mavissier tells me that the queen of Scotland will be confined in the 
month of June at latest, according to her calculation. Lady 
Margaret has sent her some presents, but from Flanders, as she is 
still in prison and has been unwell. These people have not done 
badly for their ends in detaining her, because if she had been in 
Scotland they are sure her son would not have been led astray, nor 
would these disputes have taken place, as she is prudent and brave, 
and the son respects her more than he does his father. 

Stukelcy, who I wrote had gone to Ireland with the Viceroy 
Sydney, has bought some estates adjoining John O’Neil’s country, 
called Greve Castle, and also the office of marshal. The Queen will 
not sanction the sale of the office nor allow him to hold it, as it is 
of great importance in Ireland. He is very discontented thereat, 
although they offer him another post, but he thinks. they will not 
let him hold the position because they believe he is a Catholic and 
a friend of O'Neil, who, he assures me, is so good a Christian that 
he cuts off the head of anybody, even an Englishman, who enters 
his country and is not a Catholic, I asked him how the discussion 
between the Viceroy and O’Neil- would end, which I wrote to your 
Majesty was to take place on the 2nd instant. He tells me he has 
no doubt that O’Neil’s reply will be that when the Queen is a 
Catholic he will recognise her as his Sovereign, but until she is he 
will never do so. Stukcley says that he has very good troops. I 
asked him if it was truc, as some suspected, that O’Neil had an 
understanding with the queen of Scotland, which he said was not 
the case. He says the country is sound as regards religion, the 
principal person in it being the earl of Kildare, who is a good 
Catholic, very popular and beloved by his neighbours, and with 
whom the Viceroy trics to keep friendly to secure greater obedience. 

One of those who has had the Archduko’s business in hand, 
although he is a heretic, came to me to-day very pleased to say 
that Cecil had told him that he has good hopes of the match being 
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carried through, as the only question now at issue is that of religion, 
the Queen having agreed on all other points. These people are so 
curious that they think the question of religion is of the least 
importance. The Emperor will soon receive the Queen’s reply, as 
Danet has left with it. 

Six or seven days ago an English sailor arrived here, who was 
on board a ship which Pero Mclendez took from the English 
before the affair of Florida. He says that after Pero Melendez 
had defeated the French, as he wrote to your Majesty, they had 


‘returned, and the same wind had brought up Jean Ribaut with 


others to the same place. Melendez had taken them, and had 
beheaded Ribaut. I thought this was another version of the events 
which Pero Melendez had described, but again questioned the 
sailor, and he assured me that this was not so, and that things had 
occurred as he related them, he himself having seen the execution 
of Ribaut, whom he knew well. 

I have some suspicion that Captain Hawkins wishes to make 
another voyage like the last, but I am not sufficiently sure to speak 
to the Queen about it. The French Ambassador here is leaving, his 
successor having arrived after having been expected for some time. 
I went to visit the new man and I found him with his predecessor 
and Mavissier He said, amongst other things, that his King had 
grown greatly and was very lusty. I answered him that I was 
glad to hear this, but he had better not tell this Queen so or she 
would bring about the murriage at once, They all three looked at 
me and the late Ambassador said a word in French, as if in anger, 
signifying that everything was known. They have been negotiating 
secretly lately. 

I went to-day to see Cecil who has been unwell, and in the course 
of eonversation spoke of the Archduke’s business, to which he 
appears very well disposed, I said to him “These Frenchmen are 
“ina fine taking when they see the Archduke’s match progressing, 
“and at once bring their own King forward to embarrass the 
“ Queen. When they see that this trick has hindered the negotia- 
“ tion they take up with Leicester again and think we do not see 
“through them.” He said they are so full of fine words and 
promises, to which I replicd that they acted in the same way with 
everyone for their own ends. He said that they thought when 
they had Lord Robert on their side that their business was as good 
as done, and that he quite understood that the great object of the 
French was to embroil and incite enmity between the Emperor and 
your Majesty, and I think they must be doing the same thing here, 
although Cecil did not tell me so. He assured me, however, that 
they expressed great indignation at what had. bappened in Florid., 
and he said that at least they had no reason for any such feeling 
against your Majesty secing the help you have given them in thein 
necessity, although this Queen had not done so. I had a long 
conversation with him on these matters, and from what I could 
yather the French are again bringing up their King’s marriage, and 


intend to prociaim that an injury has been done them in Florida, 
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but that if they went there again they would be punished as the 
others were. 

With regard to the queen of Scotland’s voyage to France he said 
he had heard of it, but considered it-absurd, as do I. 

I tried to sound Ceci! to see if I could learn anything of the 
suspected understanding with the Flemings who had given the 
reply to the duchess of Parma. I said that affairs seemed to have 
calmed down, and never had any foundation. That both the people 
of Flanders and Artois had declared that the men who had 
acted in their name were only a pensionary and a magistrate who 
had not congulted the rest, and the people had again sworn to obey 
unreservedly all your Majesty’s commands, and I am sure that the 
other states would do the same, as they love your Majesty and 
desire to serve you, and the leaders and nobility would likewise do 
so. He answered that he had no doubt of it as his private trust- 
worthy news confirmed it, and he knew that the leaders, especially 
Count Egmont, was very firm on this point. He thought, however, 
that the French were putting their hand in there as much as they 
could, which he thought very wrong. 

This Queen has decided to depart on a round of visits on the 
20th proximo. 

The bastard of Vendome has arrived here without leave from his 
King about a dispute he has with Armentiers, whom he wishes to 
challenge with permission of this. Queen, but these contests are not 
usual here—London, 18th May 1566. 


858, The Same to the Same 


I was with the Queen yesterday and afterwards with the Council 
to urge them to take measures to remedy the robberies and piracies 
committed against your Majesty’s subjects and to punish the offenders 
in a way that will stop this insufferable evil. There was a meeting 
of the Council about it to-day, and they asked me to send to them 
one of the best informed of the Flemish merchants here to com- 
municate with them on the subject. Ido not know what they will 
do, as orders and regulations have already been made which should 
fully suffice, and the matter has been under discussion ever since 
T have been here. As I have told the Queen and Council, what is 
required now is not new orders, but the fulfilment of those already 
given. The French suffer in the same way, but not to the same 
extent, as their trade is small in comparison with that of the 
Flemings, and their merchandise of less value. ‘The evil is of so 
long standing that Ido not know that any remedy will cure it at 
once, although the Queen seems anxious to do so. : 

While discussing this matter with the Queen, the conversation 
turned upon the action of Brederode and his colleagues, and she 
said, with a show of anger, that it was extremely rash and wicked, 
and: that it was fine Christianity which led subjects to defy their 
Sovereign. It lad begun she said in Germany and in France and 
then extended to Scotland, now to Flanders, and perhaps some day 
will happen here, as things were going now. Some rogues, she said, 
have even wanted to make out that she knew something about the 
affairs in Flanders: “Only let me cet them into my hands.” she 
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said, “and I will make them understand the interest with which I 
regard all matters concerning the King, my brother.” I replied that 
I did not believe anyone would think her capable of doing so great 
a wrong to her enemy, if she had one, much less to so good a 
brother and one to whom she was under such obligations as she 
said. It was, however, I said, a childish and baseless business 
altogether. Certainly, she said, subjects must be reasonable and obey. 
“ Do you think the queen of Scotland has been well treated to have 
“ armed men entering Juer chamber, as if it were that of a public 
“woman, for the purpose of killing a man without reason?” I 
answered that it was a bad business, and I hoped they would take 
care that it did not go without due punishment, I did not, however, 
know anything about Scotch affairs, since Mavissier had passed 
through London. .* How are they getting on?” Tasked. She said 
in reply that she had received a letter from Scotland in which the 
Queen told her that she would send a confidant to her, who should 
be known by @ countersign, and he would advise her’ fully as to all 
that had happened. She heard, however, that the queen was not 
very well pleased with her husband. 

Tam told this Queen is still resolved to go gn her journey, and 
when I told her that she ought not to tvavel much in this weather, 


- she replied that she could not help it. The Council do not want her 


to go, and thank me for my remarks on the matter, She thinks, 

however, to leave on the 20th or 22nd proximo, but everything here 
changes so frequently that she may alter her mind as she did last 
ear. 

Although by order of the Queen, and after much exhortation, 
measures have been}taken to make clergymen wear their ancient 
garb as I wrote some time ago, not only have many refused to obey 
but have writtens against it, and even against the Queen, who, they 
say, had no right to make such an order. The book has been 
prohibited under great penalties, The archbishops of Canterbury 
and York and the bishops of London and Winchester having been 
consulted, the Queen believed, or was informed, that the bishop of 
London would not execute the order very zealously, and she rated 
him soundly and threatened to punish him for an anabaptist, with 
other expressions of the same sort. I remarked to the Quéen the 
small show of obedience these heretics made, and said that if they 
were contumacious in so,small a matter as wearing this or the other 
dress, she might easily see that they would be more so in greater 
matters, claiming independence and liberty as they do. She said 
that those who had disobeyed were certain ministers, not natives of 
this country, but Scotsmen, whom she had ordered to be punished. 
She is mistaken in this, for those who disobey are many, although 
the majority have resumed the old garb. 

The archbishop of York is a great friend of Lord Robert, and. 
thought well the other day to admonish and counsel the Queen with 
regard to her method of life and conduct, as the people were speaking 
ill of the favour she showed to the earl of Ormond, The Queen 
was highly incensed and treated him with great roughness, and 
many hard words, and threatened to proseeute him. The matter 
has ended, however, at the instance of the earl of Leicester, 
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The late French Ambassador here left to-day. He thought to go 
to Flanders to see the country as he told me months ago, but he now 
says that he will go straight home to avoid any reason for certain 
suspicions which have been entertained with regard to events in the 
States. He did not wish to. be blamed if anything happened, and 
assured me that he was a good Catholic, and faithful adherent of 
your Majesty, knowing bow important it was for his King to preserve 
his friendship and alliance with you. 

Tam not quite sure about his being a good Catholic, but as to the 
rest he is a clever and serviceable person, and no doubt they will 
make use of him, His successor professes to be a Catholic and is so 
considered, although some of his servants are certainly not so, 
especially his secretary, who I hear on good authority is a great 
heretic, as was the man who oecupied the post before. This is 
hardly appropriate for Ministers of the most Christian King in these 
times. The Ambassador is called La Forest, and is a brother of the 
bishop of Rennes, who was Ambassador of the Emperor, and is now 
in Augsburg. 

The earl of Leicester told me that he was sorry to have had no 
opportunity of communicating with me lately. I told him that I 
also was sorry, but that when he wished to see me, I would seek an 
opportunity. I am standing rather aloof from the Court lately 
because the disputes between the duke of Norfolk’s party and the 
earl of Leicester's continue, and I think it better to be cautious, 
feighing to know nothing in grder not to be obliged to discuss matters 
with them, and so arouse suspicions on one side or the other, at least 
until T see how the Archduke’s business will end. As the Queen 
shows me fayour, and converses with me more than with others, 
they watch more closely what I say and do, and they are so 
suspicious than one must be even with them. 

T learn from Ireland that the interview between the Viceroy and 
O’Neil has ended in an agreement for the present, whereat people 
here are very much pleased. It has been brought about they say 
by the earl of Kildare, who has assisted the Viceroy out of friend- 
ship for the earl of Leicester. 

A person favourable to the-Archduke’s suit tells me that the 
Queen is now quite resolved to bring the matter about, and he is 
sure that no other change will be made. I am advised from another 
source that Robert and Throgmorton are now favourable to the 
business. It is hard to believe but still possible. 

Cécil and Throgmorton have been reconciled through the earl of 
Pembroke. Cecil tells me that Throgmorton asked him in the 
presence of Lord Robert, whose familiar Throgmorton is, to tell him 
the causes that had deprived him of his friendship, and asked him 
to tell him frankly if he had committed any feult.. Cecil told him 
that it was because he considered him too fond of innovations in 
Staie afairs, which he thought was pernicious, and that he was 
inclined to embroil and disturb matters. If, however, he would 
promise to act zealously and for the public good, he would be his 
friend, but not otherwise. Throgmorton promised to act well. His 
guarantors fur this are the earls of Pembroke and Leicester, and 


. they have promised Cecil that if he does not act rightly they will 
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be his enemies. I thanked Cecil for telling me this, and told him 
that for all Throgmorton’s guarantors, I would advise him not to 
put him in any better place than his present one, as his disposition 
is well known, Cecil agreed with this, I am told this Throginorton 
is very French, but I fully believe that he will only remain so as 
long as it suits him and while he gets anything by it—London, 
25th May 1566. : 


859. The Same to tho Same. 


In my last letter, 25th ultimo, I wrote to your Majesty that it 
was said the Viceroy of Ireland had made terms of peace with 
John O'Neil and this was considered true at the time. Sinee then 
Captain Pierce has arrived from the Viceroy to discuss with the 
Queen the terms demanded by O’Neil. Amongst other things the 
Queen had to give him 17,000 pounds English money, which he had 
formerly spent in her service, otherwise he would not come to terms. 
The Viceroy informs the Queen that it would be well in case she 
refuses O’Neil’s demands to delay the business in order to give time 
to collect forces to resist him, O’Neil, it is said, declares he will 
wait the whole of this month, and if by that time they do not reply, 
he will take his own course. It would be no harm for these people 
to be embarrassed somewhat by O’Neil. 


The Queen will not on any account sanction the sale to Stukcley 
of the office of marshal in Ireland or even of the Jands he has 
purchased adjoining O‘Neil’s country, The reason they give is that 
they cannot trust him as he is a friend of O'Neil, and might make 
common cause with him. The real reason probably is that they 
consider him a Catholic.—London, Ist June 1566, 


360. The Same to the Samz. 


Melvin, the Scotchman who was here on behalf of the queen of 
Scotland, and by whom I wrote to her, has returned hither, and 
given me a letter in reply to mine, in which the Queen refers me to 
the bearer. He told me that the King and Queen were well, and 
that the latter’s confinement is expeeted not later than thé 10th 
instant. His negotiations with this Queen were that she should 
consent to be God-mothgr to the infant, and refuse to allow the 
conspirators who took part in the death of the secretary to remain 
in this country, and asked her to consent to meet ‘his Queen after 
her confinement. This Queen had replied that she was willing to 
expel the conspirators who were in Newcastle, giving them some 
days’ notice. With regard to being the infant’s God-mother, this she 
would do with ploasure, and with respect to the interview, he says, 
she did not answer decidedly, but that secretary Cecil had told hime 
that it would be impossible this summer, and I have no doubt Cecil 
was right. They are delaying to see what will happen as they are 
very anxious about the Emperer’s answer respecting the Archduke, 
and also, I think, because they do not like the queen of Scotland to 
communicate with her friends in this country whom she micht meet 
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The news as to the date of the confinement is confirmed by 
another gentleman, who is a brother of the Scotch Ambassador in 
France, who is on his way to the latter country. 

Although the queen of Scotland must have understood from my - 
communication to her that I could inform her as to what Yaxley had 
done on his journey, neither Melvin nor the gentleman I have just 
mentioned has been instructed to say anything which will enable 
me to treat confidentially with them. I am surprised at this, and 
think perhaps that the Queen has learned what has happened through 
Ton Francés de Alava, 

I wrote to your Majesty some days ago that I thought Captain 
Hawkins might be fitting out his ships (which he said were intended 
to be ready to serve your Majesty) really for the purpose of making 
another voyage like his last one to the Indies, and I am informed 
to-day that it is so arranged that there shall be no difficulty about 
finding people to trade with him in the places he visited last year. 
My information is not certain enough to enable me to frustrate the 
plan yet, and I will wait until it is more advanced, and I ean with 
good grounds ask the Queen to stop the voyage, but I think that 
the Governors should be warned.—London, 4th June 1566, 


861, The Same to the Same, 


I am informed that Thomas Danet who went to the Emperor from 
this Queen about the Archduke’s match, had sent a courier with a 
letter to the Queen from the Emperor, in his own hand, and that 
good hopes were entertained of the conclusion of the business. The 
Emperor had also replied respecting the Order of the Garter, which 
he said he would accept with the same pleasure that. his father and 
grandfather had. os 

I sent to learn of Cecil when and how Danet had arrived. He 
said he arrived on the 29th ultimo, and that the Emperor had 
received him very well, but could give no reply until he had 
communicated with the Archduke Charles. Danet had therefore 
followed the Emperor to Augsburg on the 8rd instant, and passed 
through the duchy of Bavaria, whence he will go to Vienna by 
water, and hopes the business will be successfully carried through. 


Melvin, who I wrote to your Majesty had come hither for the 
queen of Scotland, delivered a letter from his mistress to the earl of 


. Northumberland, containing only a few gracious words, assuring him 


of the interest she took in his affairs, and referring him to Melvin. 
Melvin assured me that the letter contained no more than this, and 
the earl imprudently gave it to the Queen. I think, however, that 
his reason was more that he distrusted Melvin because he was a 
Protestant. It is wonderful what a lack of confidence and security 
this heresy has caused. The Queen was extremely angry and 
complained to Melvin, who answered her to the effect that I have 
just written, and that as to the suspicion that his mistress had-any 
understanding with the Queen’s subjects, either here or in Ireland, 
it was quite true that she had friends, and desired to keep them 
amongst her subjects, but certainly not to the Queen’s detriment or 
te that af hae enuntiw< 
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They wanted to send James Crofts to fill some post in Ireland, 
but I understand that he has refused it. It is thought because he 
aspires to the Governorship of Berwick, the earl of Bedford it is said 
having been made Governor of the North. 

The Queen gave Melvin leave to visit Lady Margaret, but in the 
presence of the keeper of the Tower—London, 8th June 1566, 


362. The Same to the SAME. 


Since my last letter to your Majesty, Melvin came to give me an 
account of what has passed between him and the Queen on Scotch 
affairs, and to ask my opinion as to what course he should take, and 
how he should treat the new French Ambassador, whose arrival here 
was not known when Melvin left Scotland and whether he should 
communicate to him what had passed with this Queen. I told him 
as regarded the Ambassador, that he should make a show of confidence 
in him, and give him an account of unimportant things and matters 
that the Ambassador might hear from other quarters, but to go no 
further, until he had instructions from his Queen. 

He told me that this Queen demanded that the queen of Scotland 
should make a written agreement ceding all rights she claims to the 
crown during her life of the Queen and her issue, whilst this Queen 
will publicly state by word of mouth that she holds her as her 
successor if she herself should die without heirs, Respecting Lady 
Margaret's business, she said it was grave, but she would make the 
queen of Scotland the judge thereof. Not so however with the 
King and his father, as she would judge them herself. The Queen 
still harps on the communications of the queen of Scotland with her 
friends in England and Ireland, but Melvin continued to answer, aa 
I wrote before, that she had friends here whom she wished to retain, 
but not to tha prejudice of the Queen. The Queen has sent 
to summon back hither the Ambassador Randolph, who is still in 
Berwick, and has despatched a gentleman named Killegrew to 
Scotland to complain of the matter. Melvin spoke to the earl of 
Northumberland respecting the monies found on Yaxley, and the 
Earl had asserted that they were his as they were taken in his 
territory, and he understood from lawyers that the Queen could not 
prove that the money was for her.* He (Melvin) asked whether the 
duchess of Parma could take some sieps on the ground that Yasley 
was on board a Flemish ship, and said that Northumberland wanted to 
know whether the Queén was sure the monies were hers, and where 
they were being sent from. He answered him that when he left 
Scotland she was not certain, but that she had learned positively 
since. 

IT told him that as regarded the Queen’s demand for a written 
renunciation of rights by his mistress he should answer that such 





* Sir James Melvin, whg also addressed the Ear! on the subject, says in his * Memoirs,” 
“But the ship wherein the said gold was did shipwreck upon the coast of England within 
“ the earl of Northumberland’s bounds, who alleged the whole to appertain to him by 
“ just law which he caused his advocate to read unto me when I was directed to him for 
“ the demanding restitation of the said sum in the old Norman language which neither 
“ he nor J understood well, it was so corrupt. But all my entreaties were ineffectual ; 
“‘ he altogether refused to give auy part thereof to the Queen (of Scots) albeit he was 
“ himself a Catholic and professed secretly to be her friend.” 
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a mode of procedure was not expedient, even in the interests 
of his mistress’s dignity, but that if there were to be a written 
agreement, it should be executed mutually, and in the same 
form for both parties. I told him he should remain firm in this, 
and even though they threatened to break off the negotiations 
he should delay the discussion until his Queen’s affairs were more 
settled. 

With regard to Lady:Margaret I thought that this was merely talk, 
and whilst thanking the Queen for her promises he should insist 
upon Lady Margaret’s liberation, which however I think difficult, as 
the Queen and Council know her to be a woman of courage, and if 
she were free and went to Scotland, she could greatly aid with her 
counsel, whilst if she remained in this country they would still be in 
difficulty about her in consequence of, her great intelligence and her 
many friends. 

Respecting Yaxley’s money I told him he should take some 
preliminary measures in order not to allow the right to lapse, which 
it would do at the end of the year according to the law here, and 
that the rest of the questions should stand over until good proofs 
were forthcoming, that the money was meant for his Queen. I said 
Iwas sure the duchess of Parma would help in any way in her 
power in the interests af his Queen. 

I wrote to your Majesty on the 8th instant, that Danet, having 
arrived at the Emperor's court, had sent a courier post haste to the 
Queen, and that I understood the Queen had received a letter from 
the Emperor, although I did not know its contents. This afternoon 
I was with her at Greenwich, to speak to her on matters concerning 
your Majesty’s subjects, and she told me that the Emperor had 
received her messenger very graciously. I said I understood that 
this was so, and that the Emperor had written to her, but that I did 
not know any of the particulars about this business. 

Cecil afterwards told me that Danet had written to the Queen 
that the Emperor had received hin well. and had told him that he 
could not reply about the Archduke’s affair, until he had com- 
municated with him. He had however appeared well disposed 
and had ordered Danet to follow him to Vienna. The Queen had 
openly told Danet that he could assure the Emperor that she would 
not ask the Archduke to come if it were not with the intention of 
carrying the business through, unless indeed he had some great 
deformity which would make it impossible. He thought the Queen 
had clearly therefore, expressed her wish, but Cecil did not continue 
on this subject and only spoke on the point of the Archduke’s coming. 
I wrote to Chantonnay to show Danet all possible friendship, but had 
previously informed him of his position, and told him that your 
Majesty would be pleased at attention being shown him out of 
regard for this Queen, as I knew Cecil was to see the letter. He 
thanked me and ¥ told him that jt was your Majesty’s orders that 
all your ministers should do as mueh to those of this Queen every- 
where. He said that it was good thus to maintain our friendship 
as the French were trying with all their force to destroy it, and that 
he could say no more upon that subject, although he remained 
hesitating as if he wanted to do so, 
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Lord Robert came to meet me on the staircase of the palace, saying 
that he remained in town for the purpose of seeing me. I was with 
him for a short time, and, amongst other things, he said that if the 
Queen was not to marry one of her own subjects, he hoped she 
would marry the Archduke, as that was the most fitting match for 
her and the country. 

IT told him he was right, although I did not think there was much 
in it, and I did not know how they would manage about religion. 
He answered that that could be arranged very well, because either the 
Archduke would win over the Queen or the Queen the Archduke. I 
told him that the Queen was not acting wiscly in wasting time, but 
should make up her mind, one way or the other in a matter of so creat 
importance. He said it was true, kut the conversation was cut short 
as the Queen called me in and Leicester said he would come and 
dine with me before the departure of the Queen, and we could then 
talk at length. We entered together and found the Queen with the 
earl of Ormond, and certainly he and Leicester did not look very 
amiably at each other. Captain Pierce, who as I wrote to your 
Majesty had come hither from Ireland, will return in two or three 
days. He cannot bear instructions for a settlement as Iam told 
the Queen is raising a thousand foot soldiers, and 200 horse to send 
thither. The Commander is not yet appointed. 

The Queen has not paid her houschold, nor will she pay what she 
owes in Flanders, but I am assured will rather borrow more—London, 
15th June 1566. 


363. The Same to the Same. 


On the 16th instant there arrived bere a man whom the queen 
of Scotland sent to Rome before the murder of the Secretary. He 
recently left Rome, and came by way of France. He is a Catholic 
and brought letters from Ton Francés de Alava. He told me that 
the Pope had received him very well, and had sent to his Queen 
20,000‘crowns for her present aid, and promised 4,000 crowns a 
month to pay a thousand soldiers for her defence. He also promised 
to continue to help her still more, if the Turk did ‘not come this 
year, and said he would send a Nuncio to Scotland if the Queen 
wished. The man said that he was now going to Scotland to settle 
all this, and would shortly return to give an account of things, and 
guide the Nuncio if he came. 

Don Franeés writes me that the Nuncio there bad told him that 
his Holiness would help the queen of Seotland with 25,000 crowns 
for the present, which only differs by 5,000 which the Nuncio 
probably added himself. He says nothing about the 4,000 a month. 

The man also told me that Cardinals Granvelle and Pacheco, had 
shown him great kindness and promised him all possible help with 
his Holiness. They said they were sure your Majesty would be 
pleased that they shpuld de so, As the man appeared to be in the 
confidence of his Queen, and was a good Catholic, I thought well to 
give him a general idea of the matters your Majesty had entrusted 
to Yaxley, in order that he might inform his Queen of it from me 
and tell her that I had not been able to convey this to her, altlough 
Ihave greatly desired to do so, as I have not been able to find the 
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means of writing with safety, and secresy was necessary owing to 
the recent conspiracy. I assured her of the good will with which: 
your Majesty had listened to Yaxley, and how glad your Majesty, 
had. been to learn her good determination with regard to religion, 
and also of the aid your Majesty had ordered to be sent, as well as 
the advice which you had given in order that she might succeed in 
her Government, which advice was then expedient, but had now 
become necessary. The man left very pleased with what I had told 
him.. He took a despatch from the Pope for the Queen in possession 
of a Freneh courier who acconipanied him, in order that it might 
not be discovered if he were searched. Isent by him a.secret cipher 
to the Queen, for convenience of communication, although I did not 
inform this man of it, so that my letters should not be identified 
thereby. All caution is needed as they are so suspicious. . 

After the departure of this man, Melvin came to see me. He 
has not seen the Queen again, although he has ‘requested an 
audience. He. told me that he had been informed that she had 
written urgently to his Queen, complaining of him, for the com- 
munications he was carrying on here, and he also understood that 
this Queen thought of withdrawing her Ambassador from Scotland, 
in order that he Melvin might be withdrawn from here. I told 
him that if he had any suspicion of this he should at once devise 
some means to let his Queen know what went on here, and seek 
some ‘person with whom she might communicate her business with 
full confidence, He said he thought this was necessary, and that 
though his Queen had friends belonging to both religions, it 
would have to be done very carefully, so as not to cause incon- 
venience. I replied that this was so, and would so remain until 
Scotland was tranquil, and the Queen certain of her subjects. He 
assured me that she was so, and that the queen of England had not 
a person in Scotland who desired to follow her, as she had offended 
those concerned in the first rebellion, by abandoning them in the 
time of their need, after she had egged them on. Melvin knows 
this, beeause he himself was one of them, although now he is faithful 
and the Queen employs him.—London, 28rd June 1566. 


864. The Same. to the SamE, 


News of the confinement of the queen of Scotland is expected 
hourly, and they tell me that this Queen has appointed the countess 
of Rutland to represent her it the christening of the infant. It 
would seem, therefore, that peace and amity exist between the two 
Queens. I am led to believe, however, that suspicions still remain 
bet¥een the two, and that she of Engiand complains of the other 
for having intelligence with some of her subjects, and has signified 
as much to the gentleman from S¢dotland who is at this Court, as 
well as sending a gentleman of her own named Killigrew to treat 
of the matter with the queen of Scotland. 


~~ On the 16th instant there was a dispute between the earls of 


Leicester and Sussex, and hard words and challenges to- fight were 
exchanged. The Queen, however, has. settled the matter, and 
taken upon herself to decide between them. The matter has thus 
ceased, as Cecil tells me, although it was thought it would have 
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gone further, as they are bad friends from other causes. It is 
believed that they will remain as antagonistic as ever, but they 
supped together on the night of their reconciliation, and on the 
following day came from Greenwich to dine with the earl of 
Bedford, passing together through the city in order that the people 
who had become excited about: their dispute might be reassured. 
Knollys, the member of the Council who went to Ireland, returned 
here yesterday. It is not known what brings him back, but it is 
still affirmed that they are raising a thousand infantry and two 
hundred horse to send to that country. 

The new French Ambassador is a brother of L’Aubespine, Secretary 
of State, He seems a very religious man, and tells me that the 
constable is acting very badly in religious matters in order to 
preserve the dignity of his house, which would be better served 
by his death. Things are in such a condition in this respect at 
the Court that Catholics have to be cautious and cannot show what 
they feel. He (the Ambassador) has to do the same in his own house, 
and cannot even trust his own servants, except two who came with 
him, and in matters that concern the service of his King he dare 


- hardly trust his own right hand. Don Francés advisés me that he 


is not'very sure about his (La Forest’s) religion, but I have not seen 
anything doubtful yet. : 

The islands of Guernsey and Jetsey belonging to this country, 
in the see of Coutance, which at the time of King Henry VIII. 
and until the accession of this Queen were always firm in their 
obedience to the Church, have since been disturbed by ministers 
sent from here, and the Bishop is sow making fresh efforts to’ 
convert them again. 5 

It is feared here that ships are being armed in France to make 
some attack upon the jetend: but up to the present it is only 
suspicion, and they have not sent anyone there to defend them, but 
are putting the castle in order—London, 23rd June 1566. 

Attached to the foregoing letter and apparently of the same date 
is the following note :-— 

There recently arrived here. four or five Frenchmen who gave 
out that they came to buy horses for the Count de Montgomeri, 
and among them was a Scotchman whom they called the bastard de 
Montgomeri. He was with the earl of Leicester and twice with 
the Queen for a considerable time, and has now returned. He 
left here two of those who eame with him, but I have not been able 
to diseover what the object was, nor has the Frerfch Ambassador. 
Just as I am writing this I am advised that the bastard de 
Montgomeri did nothing himself here, but that a Frenchman who 
came with him brought letters from the Count de Montgomeri 
offering this Queen that whenever she desired to enter France he 
would furnish her with a force as large as that of Havre. There- 
is no stopping these heretics. 


365. The Same to the Same. 


On the night of the 23rd a gentleman* from the queen of Scotland 
arrived here, who came to see me early next morning, and gave me 





* This must have been Sir James Melvil (see Melvil Memoirs). 
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a letter from his Queen from which and from his own statement I 
learn that the Queen had given birth to a son, and that she had sent 
the gentleman to inform this Queen thereof, another gentleman going 
to the king of France, these two Sovereigns having consented already 
to be sponsors. She asked me to convey the information of the birth 
to your Majesty. She did not send specially as the voyage was so long _ 
a one, and when her messenger arrived, your Majesty would already 
have learned from other sources, and also for reasons which your 
Majesty would understand. These reasons having caused her like- 
wise to réfrain from asking your Majesty to be godfather, but that 
she had asked the duke of Savoy, as she considered him a person 
attached to your Majesty. 

Yesterday afternoon this gentleman went to the Queen, and 
to-day returned to see me. He tells me the Queen seemed very 
glad of the birth of the infant, and he begged her to appoint the 
earl of Leicester or Cecil, or both, to represent her at the christening, 
as the Queen wished to see some trustworthy person from her to 
communicate with greater safety, and she could appoint whatever 
lady she liked amongst those who are in Scotland. The Queen did 
not reply to this. . 

The gentleman who is going to France is an Italian, and will visit 
the duchess of Parma on behalf of the queen of Scotland, After 
advising the king of France, he will go on to the duke of Savoy. 

This gentleman tells me that as regards the suspicions entertained 
by this Queen, of intelligence between his mistress and her friends 
here and in Ireland, he has apparently satisfied her by what he has 
told her from the queen of Scotland. She appears reassured, but 
nevertheless, a thousand infantry and two hundred: horse are being 
raised, and I am told that Randolph, the commander of the Artillery, 
is to take charge of them. . 

I wrote to your Majesty lately that the king of Scotland and his 
father had written to the Queen, who refused to receive their letters. 
She yesterday received that of the King, but not that of his father. 
The letter treats of the liberation of Lady Margaret, and the Queen 
said that she did not well understand it, but would read it at her 
leisure. She complained somewhat of the style of the letter in the 
matter of courtesy. 


From what can be heard the people of this country are delighted 
at the good news of the birth of the queen of Scotland’s child. 


Ten days ago there arrived here a secretary of the former 
English Ambassador in Madrid. He brings a long statement of © 
what happened with the Ambassador respecting his manner of life, 
and the measures taken with regard to him by the holy office, and 
the Count de Feria’s action. He tells me that the Council are going 
to speak to me about this matter, and yesterday Cecil remarked to 
me that the English were complaining bitterly of the treatment they 
were being subjected to under colour of the inquisition, and that 
they could not trade in Spain with their former freedom. I satisfied 
him as well as I could, pointing out the necessity for care in these 
matters in that country, and that your Majesty left the inquisitors a 
free hand for many reasons, 
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This secretary of Embassy told me that he understood that the 
men who weré apprehended at Gibraltar had complained very much 
to the Queen, and had asked to be granted letters of marque against 
your Majesty’s subjects ag a reprisal, and that your Majesty had 
been written to on the subject, as the Queen could not avoid it. He 
asked me what I thought would be the answer. I think he must 
have been set on to sound me as if he were a friend, as he is con- 
sidered a Catholic, and spoke so long upon the subject. I told him 
that I did not believe that the Queen had written or ordered any 
such thing to be said to your Majesty, since the men were very 
justly treated, and your Majesty had refrained from prosecuting 
them to the full out of friendship to the Queen, although you had 
been petitioned to do so, as more than a million had recently been 
stolen from your Majesty’s subjects. In case any such request had 
been made as he told me, your Majesty’s reply, if you wished to 
treat the subject in a friendly spirit, would be that justice had been 
done with great moderation at the Queen’s instance, which is true, 
and if any such reprisals as those suggested were adopted, she would 
see what would be the result. The Queen ought to cut off the head 
of anyone who advised her to such a course, as it placed her in the 
position that unless your Majesty treated the matter in this friendly 
spirit, the answer might be one which was desired by more people 
than she thought—London, 25th June 1566. 


866. The Same to the Same 


The queen of Scotland’s gentleman who came to bring news of 
her confinement left here at dawn yesterday. This Queen appears 
to be very pleased.* This gentleman urged ‘her, as I wrote, to send 
the earl of Leicester and Secretary Cecil, or at least one of them, to 
represent her at the baptism, saying that if both could not go, 
which she desired, she would prefer that Cecil should be the person, 
as he is most in the confidence of the Queen, and she could satisfy 
him with regard to the suspicions which appeared to be entertained 
by her. She could also communicate privately several things which 
she desires this Queen should know. The Queen replied that she 
would try to please her in this. He asked leave to visit Lady 
Margaret, and was told that his Queen did not write upon that 
matter, and she (Elizabeth) did not know why he asked ‘Such a 
thing, which she refuse? him, He replied that he asked it because 
they heard that Lady Margaret was ill, and he wished to take news 
of her health. He said he would see her in the presence of anyope 
the Queen desired, but the permission was withheld from him. The 
Queen, however, read the earl of Lennox’s letter, which she had 
refused previously todo. She said that he wrote more politely than 
his son, and it was easy to see that he was older and wiser. She 
refused, however, to keep either of the letters, but returned them 
after she had read them. Four days ago a gentleman from the king 
of France arrived here, called M. de Croc, who goes as Ambassador 
to Scotland. He was with this Queen the day before yesterday, 
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and amongst other things, asked leave to see Lady Margaret, which 
was refused him. The Queen came yesterday to St. James's to dine, 
and will leave on her progress cn the 3rd proximo. 


The pertinacity of some of the ministers in refusing to wear the 
old garb, formerly worn by clergymen, has been carried to such 
an extent that many have been arrested, and will be deprived of 
their benefices, and exiled if they do not obey. Former threats 
have had little effect, but seeing that now they will carry cut 
the punishments, I am told they will obey. The only good to be 
derived from this is the joy of the Catholics, who think that, at 
all events, this is some reform of heresy, and opens the door to 
others, 


The queen of Scotland’s gentleman, when he arrived with news 
of the birth, came to my lodgings before he visited either the Queen 
or the French Ambassador, whereat the Ambassador was aggrieved 
and jealous, and a secretary of the Scotch Ambassador in Paris, who 
was with him, answered him that his Queen had sent a special 
envoy, a Frenchman, to advise the French King, who would call 
upon him, on his arrival here. The gentleman to advise the queen 
of England was only instructed to give me the news, because he 
knew that I was attached to the Queen. It is true the Frenchman 
did not arrive until the day after. This secretary, who is a 
Catholic, told me that the Ambassador from England in France 
had slso told him that he was surprised at the friendship the 
king of Scotland had with Don Francés de Alava, and that he had 
replied that they were intimate together in Paris, Frenchmen 
and Englishmen never cease their suspicions, judging others by 
themselves. 


All these courtiers of the queens of Scotland exhibit small 
confidence in the queen of France, although they tell me that the 
Pope bas written to her, enjoining her to help the queen of 
Scotland's affairs, and she had replied that she looked upon them 
aa their own, and had already sent an aid of 60,000 francs, 
although it is known that she has not sent a crown. This seerctary 
was instructed therefore to tell the queen of France that his 
mistress owed more to your Majesty than to anyone.——London, 
29th June 1566. : 


367, The Same to the SAME. 


In my former letters I wrote to your Majesty about the dispute 
between Leicester and Sussex, and that the Queen had reconciled 
them. Leicester and Ormond have now made friends, and although 
there have been no open differences of deed or word between them 
it was understood that their feelings were such that a disturbance 
might occur at any time. It now appcars by outward demonstra- 
tion that they are friends, but the causcs of enmity still exist, as 
Leicester does not want a rival, and Ormond does not ecase to aspire 
to be one. The Queen favours them both. The earl of Sussex is a 
man of courage and intelligence, and could not avoid obeying the 
Queen, but the source of dispute continues, added to present 
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On the Ist of this month a sister of Sussex was married, and the 
French Ambassador was asked to dinner, I being asked to supper, as 
the Queen was invited. There was a masquerade, and a long ball, 
after which they entered in new disguises for a foot tournament, in 
which there were four challengers and thirty-two adventurers. The 
principal of the challengers was Ormond. The statement of the 
cause of the tourney and the conditions were read first in Spanish 
and afterwards in English. The Queen told me that she had ordered 
this so that I might understand them. The tourney lasted till day- 
break, and I was with her the whole time. I had heard that she 
knew that the Scotsmen had been with me, and in order to bring on 
the subject I told her that the queen of Scotland had written to me 
asking me to advise your Majesty of her confinement, as the distance 
being so far she-did not eend a special messenger. She did not 
answer me, nor did she speak a word on this matter, although there 
were plenty of opportunities during our long conversations which I 
tried to lead thereto. She greatly praised the talent and good parts 
of Ormond, but she still shows great affection for Lord Robert. 
They both arrived together to speak to her apart, and others came 
from time to time as she called them. She is a great chatterer, and 
the people, even the aristocracy are offended at her manter of going 
on, but everything is put up with. Secretary Cecil told me that the 
Queen has brought great pressure to bear upon Sussex, to reconcile 
him with Leicester, and he could not avoid obeying her, but he 
understood that Sussex was the offended party, and had suffered all 
for the sake of his affection for your Majesty. He said that others 
suffered for the same reason, and although there was not time to 
continue this conversation to see fully what he meant, I think he 
referred to the efforts they were making for the Archduke against 
Leicester, which’ are the origin of all the enmity. 

It is to be remarked that the Queen greatly favours the earl of 
Leicester's party, whilst her near relatives whom she esteems are on 
tne other side, and I think it must be all a trick to retain them both, 
as she thinks that Lord Robert’s people will be kept by her favours, 
and the others because they do not wish for any other Sovereign 
but her, their relative: and so matters are maintained, but J think 
with little satisfaction to either one side or the ether. 

The earl of Northumberland has gone home. He sent a Catholic 
gentleman to tell me that he did not dare to come and see me to 
avoid suspicion, but that I might be sure that he desires nothing so 
much as to serve your Majesty with life and estate. He says he 
showed the queen of Scotland’s letter to this Queen, because Melvin 
who had delivered it was not a Catholic, and he feared that he might 
mention the matter to some other Protestants, and it might reach 
the ears of the Queen, but that he loved and desired to serve the 
queen of Scotland. I thanked him for his good will, and expressetl 
in your Majesty’s name full confidence in his attachment. General 
pleasure I am told is felt in this country that a son has been born 
to the queen of Scotland. I asked Secretary Cecil if he was going 
to assist at the baptism, as the queen of Seotiand had asked. He 
said he should exeuse himself from making the journey, as there 
Were so many suspicions on both sides. This Queen has again refused 
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to give Melvin permission to visit Lady Margaret, whom they 
keep closer than before. The Queen tells Melvin that her liberation 
is in the hands of his mistress, but no doubt it will be on conditions 
difficult to accept. 

The Queen has shown so much favour 'to Leicester in his dispute 
with Sussex, that I am told he is again pressing his suit very 
warmly, with the intention if the Queen refuses—and he thinks the 
Archduke’s business is progressing—that he may be the one to 
negotiate it. s : 

They tell me at this point that the Queen has received private 
news that your Majesty is secretly going to Flanders, but I cannot 
learn whence the news comes. Everything here is full of suspicions 
and inventions. Yesterday they arrested two gentlemen, because 
they thought they were carrying on some intelligence with the queen 
of Scotland. One of them isa person of trust—London, 6th July 
1566. 


868. The Same to the Same. 


On the 8th inst. the Queen left here on her progress. I was with 
her a long time before she left. Most of the time was passed in her 
expressions of affectionate attachment to your Majesty and her 
desire to prove it. She asked me to write to your Majesty in her 
name to this effect, and I. answered that I thought it was well I 
should do. so; assuring her at the same time how warmly your 
Majesty reciprocated her friendship, and told her that in the 
present juncture, the preservation of the old friendship was not 
only advisable, but necessary. : 


She spoke of events in Flanders, and the scandal of the heretic. 
preaching, which had commenced in Autwerp and elsewhere. She 


said ib was a great insolence and evil. I replied that this was true, 


but that I-understood that the whole affair was in the hands of 
people of small account, and would soon fail. . She said she had no 
doubt of it, but still it was necessary to look to the remedy. I told 
her your Majesty would take. the necessary steps, although the force 
might not be so large as some people thought necessary, as your 
Majesty had great confidence in your subjects in the States, and 
wished to oppose the Turk, which was a matter of greater interest 
to Christianity. If, however, the affairs in Flanders continue, and 
your Majesty only émployed ordinary. forces against the Turk, and 
took-Flanders in hand in earnest, the matter would soon be at an 
end, especially now that your Majesty is so strong. The connexion. 
between these people and the Flemings is so close by reason of 
religion, trade, and neighbourship, that for every blow struck in 
Flanders, two are heard here. 


_-The Queen seems to be: anxious, as she often tells-me she is 
surprised at the inclination shown im these times by subjects towards 
liberty and license. I answered her that this is the beginning, 
middle, and end of the inventors of new religions, who care -neither 
for God nor law, and that Kings should combine together to punish 
insolence and disobedience, as the matter concerns them all so 
closely. ; 
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On the day the Queen left, she received a courier from the 
gentleman she sent to Scotland. Melvin found her less suspicious 
of his Queen, and she gave him permission to speak with Lady 
Margaret, but in the presence of the keeper of the Tower and others. 

I wrote in my last that two gentlemen had been arrested on 
suspicion that they had some intelligence with the queen of Scotland, 
They have examined the principal of them who denies the charge, 
and has answered satisfactorily. I expect they will be liberated. ” 

I say nothing of Fremish affairs, of which your Majesty will 
receive a statement from the duchess of Parma.—London, 15th July 
1566. 


369.. The Same to the Same. 


The gentleman this Queen sent to Scotland, respecting her sus- 
picions that the queen of Scotland’s party here were carrying on 
some intrigue here and in Ireland, returned three days ago. The 
queen of Scotland wrote by him to Melvin who represents her here, 
that this gentlemen, who is called Killigrew, is quite satisfied on the 
subject, and could tranquillize the Queen with regard to it,as Melvin 
tells me. 'The latter says that his Queen orders him to assure me how. 
deeply she feels the great: obligation she is under to your Majesty, 


* who was the only one to help her in her trouble. She will 


acknowledge this all her life, and will not deviate in the least from 
what your Majesty directs she should do in her affairs, as she has no 
confidence in anyone else. She said also, that the opinions I have 
given were very good and expedient, both as regards her affairs here 
and in Seotland, and she would endeavour to delay the solution as 
much'as. possible. Although in effect the French Ambassador here 
professed attachment to Cardinal Lorraine, she ordered Melvin to be 
careful of him, and follow the advice I had given. Both as regards 
him and ‘her man in France, and the other Frenchmen that come 
from the king of France, she was advised to be cautious, unless they 
brought proper letters from Cardinal Lorraine. 


Mavissier arrived here yesterday on his way to Scotland ‘to 
congratulate the Queen on her sate delivery. He and the Am- 
bassudor left yesterday to see the Queen on her progress, afd I am 
constantly advising Melvin to watch their negotiations ,closely, 
because whenever they pass from France to Scotland, they enter 
into long conversations with this Queen, and I feel certain that they 
communicate with her with regard to Scotch affairs. It is true that 
the French do not wish the two Queens to come to a complete 
rupture, but for their own ends they will try to keep them apart, 


“so that both may be in need, and it was necessary, I said, for him to 


hear what they were doing. He said he thought so too, and was 


_taking steps with that object. He felt sure he should hear from 


certain persons who ~»rofessed friendship, and-he would advise me as 


-his Queen was certain that the queen of France would never be 


favourable to her. The Council in France had discussed the sus- 
picion that your Majesty was helping the Scotch Queen, and it was 
resolved that if you aided her publicly, they would not act to the 
contrary, but she has no confidence in. their help, for even what is 
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owing to her there, for her dower and pin-money, she cannot get - 
although she needs it. 


Melvin left here to see the Queen yesterday, with the idea of 
taking leave to return to Scotland, as the time approaches for 
Parliament to meet, for the purpose i¢ is said, of dealing with the 
succession. Nothing however, will be done in this matter, as it is 
only an excuse for them to try and get supplies voted, as is usual 
when they meet. Melvin asked me fo tell him if I thought when 
Parliament met it would be well for his Queen to send someone 
hither. Isaid yes, it was advisable, and in the interim he should 
keep alive the talk about the succession, so that this Queen might 
know that if she called Parliament together, efforts would be made 
to bring the matter on, and in that case it is possible this Queen 
would again delay summoning Parliament, and this would suit his 
mistress, as it would leave this Queen short of money and unable to 


+ move. 


The king and queen of Scotland are now good friends, as are the 
nobility, and the people are contented with the birth of a prince, 
The earls of Murray and Argyll have returned to the Council, and 
the Queen and the infant are well. A courier from Thomas Danet, 
leaving Vienna on the 5th inst., has been sent on to the Queen, and 
it is currently stated that Danet is coming back. It is not known 
yet what is the news. 

The troops for Ireland will be mustered and depart on the 25th 
inst. Randolph goes with them, and he sends word that he will not 
go without visiting me,—London, 20th July 1566. . 


370. The Same to the Samz, 


The Queen continues on her progresss She is going to Secretary 
Cecil's house, and thence to the Admiral’s. She wiil then return to 
the earl of Leicester’s on the 19th proximo, where great preparations 
are made to entertain her. Thence she will come to Oxford at her 
leisure, so. as not to arrive here till after the heat, as they say, 
although it is so cool here that she need not go anywhere else to 
seek coolness. I have not yet heard what was contained in Danet’s 
despatch, 

I wrote to your Majesty that Melvin had told me that the queen 
of Scotland had written him that Killigrew had gone back to 
England quite satisfied. I have received the same advice from 
Killigrew himself, and that this Queen seems pleased and tranquil- 
lized. Things between them will now quiet down, which will be best 
for them both. 

Captain Randolph came to see me the day before yesterday, on his 
departure for Ireland. He goes very discontentedly, and against 
his will, and is te embark in Bristol at the end of this month, the 
troops and munitions being already there. They are to go in four 
ships, and three pinnaees. He is to touch first at Carlingford, where 
he will leave stores and arms for 200 horse and 200 foot to be raised 
there; and will thence go on to Carrickfergus, another port further 
on, where his troops and the rest of the stores will be landed, that 
being the place which has to be provided for. The sbips will return, 
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the pinnaces being for victualling and othef service. After he has 
got his troops in order he will join the Viceroy, and they will, 
together, besiege the two. castles which John O’Neil has taken from 
O'Donnel, this being the first object of his enterprise. I told 
Randolph that as the Queen was sending so few troops, and the 
time was so advanced the object would appear to be rather to delay 
matters in Ireland than to carry on a campaign. He tells me that 
the Queen wishes. for decisive action. At any\rate, O’Neil has 
besides his usual psople, 250 harquebussiers and‘150 archers, all 
Scotchmen, and I can well believe that the harquebusses will be of 
some importance against these people, who fear them, because they 
do not generally employ them. 


The French AmBassador who I wrote had gone with Mavissier 
to the Queen, did*not get so far,* and Mavissier was a very short 
time with her, and then went to Scotland—London, 27th July 1566. 


371. The Kine to Guzman px SILVA. 


All his Jetters up to 29th June received, and although no reply 
has been sent to him for, a long time, the haste with which this 
courier is despatched prevents its being done now. Thanks him for 
his care and attention, and particularly, for his detailed accounts of 
all that had happened, and will send full reply on various points 
by courier leaving in a few days—Endorsed, 2nd August 1566, 


872, GuvzMAN pr Sitva to the Kine. 


In a conversation here between persons of various countries 
respecting the navigation to the Indies, a discussion arose as to 
where the strongest ships were built, and all agreed that those that 
are constructed here are the best, in consequence of the timber, which 
is very good, large and plentiful in this country and in Ireland. 
Amongst those who spoke upon the subject was an Englishman 
called Roger Bodman, who came hither from Seville, where he is 
married and has a family, and carries on business. He is a Catholic 
and now almost like a Spaniard. He understands the subject very 
well and has already returned t6 Spain in a ship which he purchased 
here with the intention of informing your Majesty how casily and 
at small cost a number of these ships might be built for your 
Majesty's service. He assured me that the first voyage they made 
they would pay for thelr cost, and your Majesty would have for 
20 years to come a good reserve of ships for whaéever might be 
required, and to bring the gold and silver safely from the Indigs, 
shipping in Europe and carrying thither the things necessary for the 





* Although Bochetel de 1a Forest himself did not reach the Queen, his nephew and 
secretary Vuleob did so, and had long and important interviews with Leicester and the 
Queen at Stamford. ‘The physical qualities of Charles IX. appear to have been discussed 
freely, and the Queen’s physvian assured Vulcob that if she married Charles IX. she 
would haye ten children at least. Jia Forest in his minute report of the interviews 
to the Queen-Mother (Biblioteque Nationale, Clarimbault) begs her to send him 
instructions to proceed in the negotiations for the marriage by Castelnau de la Mauvis- 
sigre on his return, but Catharine de Medici had too long an experience of Ilizabeth’s 
methods to allow her son to be used as a decoy a second time, and whilst instructing the 
Ambassador to inform her of ail approaches made on the subject expresses her own 
belief that nothing will come of the matter. 
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country, whereby your Majesty would save the large sum of money 
now spent in chartering ships. Itold him that his idea was a good 
one, but that business matters only prospered where the eye of the 
principal was constantly on them, and it would be better that the, 
matter should be conducted under license by merchants in Seville, 
if there were any who would do it. He said -yes, there were, but it 
would be better that your Majesty should undertake it as the profit 
would be large. I replied that since/he was so zealous, he should go 
and make a statement on this and ther similar matters to a person 
to be appointed by your Majesty, which- he said he would do if I 
would give him a letter which would secure him a hearing. This I 
did, as he seemed to me to be a sensible and experienced man, and 
understands the business, having tpaded and made voyages to New 
Spain and elsewhere. I think your Majesty would be. benefited by 
adopting what he suggests as certainly the ships built here are very 
sound and good, and seeing the great greed that exists everywhere 
to obtain the commerce of the Indies, too much care cannot be 
exercised to secure it, and to prevent others‘going thither without 
your Majesty’s license. : 

In my last I wrote that Captain Hawkins was fitting out his 
ships on the understanding that they were for your Majesty’s service 
at his cost in the manner which I wrote on my arrival here from 
Flanders. I said at the time that-I suspected somewhat that this 
was a subterfuge, that they might be.ready.to.make another voyage 
to the Indies, and that I had taken steps to stop it if this were their 
intention. I believe now however, that I did him an injustice, as 
yesterday he came to see me and expressed sorrow that his wish had 
not been acceded to, but said that if next year his serviees were 
necessary they shonld be willingly rendered. Discussing the matter 
with him, and asking him how he intended to carry it through, he 
told me that his intention-was to serve your Majesty all the summer, 
until the season .made it necessary for your Majesty’s galley’s and 
those of the Turk to enter port, and then, with his four ships, and 
two of the Queen’s vessels which he will take with him, to go to the 
Archipelago, and capture Turkish ships on their way to trade at 


. Constantinople, Egypt and elsewhere, and the same on their return. 


He says they are extremely rich, and‘ unprotected, and could be 
easily taken, especially if four ships belonging to your Majesty’s 
subjects were to accompany him, whereby great profit may be made 
and a way opened to infest those seas, with ships, in order to molest 
and impede victuals and other things going to Constantinople in 
such abundance as at present. ‘This he told me asa great secret, 
and I praised the idea and toid him that we could discuss it later 
on. 
I understand that although this Queen expressed satisfaction at 
-the queen of Scotland’s assurances, with regard to the suspected 
intrigue on her behalf here, she is even more suspicious than before. 
Lately there was some attempt ata disturbance in a town in the 
county of Essex on the part of the cloth-workers, who are numerous. 
Some of them were taken, and it has been discovered that they were 
in communication with cloth-workers in the counties of Cambridge, 
and Southampton. Six of them have been condemned to death; 
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and on ‘all the roads leading to that country persons are placed to 
watch those who pass on horseback, to see whether they carry letters 
or other intelligence. At first the affair was considered unimportant, 
but more caution is now adopted. , It is believed, however, that it 
is no great thing. The principal cause of the rising seems to be that 
these people are impoverished by not being able ‘te sell their cloth, 
except to the London merchants, and cannot send it out of the 
country. They aré\also offended at the regulations with regard to 
the ministers wearin a,decent clerical habit as formerly, and also 
as to wearing surplices in churches. Everywhere heretics take 
advantage of religion. to disturb the people for their own ends. 


The Queen was to go to the earl of Leicester’s house on the 19th, 
and he had made great preparations, but now it is said that the 
Queen will not go.- She will change her mind to-morrow. 


The duke of Norfolk has been to see the Queen, it is believed to 
obtain charge of Lord Dacre’s sons, who had been given him as 
wards, When this was first announced, Lord Dacre was not dead, 
but he has since died, and the Duke wishes to marry his widow. It 
is said that the earl of Sussex bas been made President.of Wales. 


A picture was recently made in Antwerp, representing, on one 
side, those who are called Gueua, attempting to tear down the 
placards, relative to religion, and the inquisition that are placed on 
a tree, and on the other side, the clergy defending the same. To 
this, words had been added by the Protestants with a reply in the 
form of an echo, and this has been printed, and sold here. The 
Bishop, as they call him, of London, seat persons to the booksellers’ 
houses to seize the copies and prohibited the sale, but many had 
already been distributed. Public prayers are offered up .in their own 
fashion: on Wednesdays, Fridays, and Sundays, for the success of 
the Christians over the Turk.—London, 3rd August 1566, 


10 Aug. 873, The Same to the Sane 


In my last letter of the 3rd instant I wrote that the Queen would 
somewhat curtail her progress, and would not go to the earl of 
Leicester’s house as arranged. The excuse for this was that she 
did not wish him to incur so great an expense, and instead of “being 
offended thereat he had thanked the Queen for her consideyation. 
Now all is changed, and ghe is going there on the 25th, arriving at 
Oxford on the 80th, whence she will come to Windsor. 

Parliament is to open at the beginning of October, ‘and summonses 
have been sent to all those who usually atiend. They say that the 
Queen’s only intention in calling it is to obtain large supplies, and 
te defer the question of succession and her marriage to another time. 
It is thought, however, that. the States of the realm will be of a 
different. opinion, but the Queen has no doubt considered it well- 
as she surnmoned them? which she daréd not formerly do. 

Some unpleasantness has. taken place lately between Lord Robert 
and Cecil, the cause being that Cecil had written to the late 
Ambassador in France, telling him to give out there that Leicester 
was not so deep in the Queen’s confidence as formerly, and that he 
was not a person of whom they need make so much as they did, 
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It came to the knowledge of Lord Robert as the Ambassador* was 
dead when the letter arrived, and it fell into the hands of persons 
who communicated it to him. 

There is no fresh news from Scotland since my last. Melvin left, 
but did not write to me as he promised, after having seen the Queen. 
This was no doubt because he did not like to tell me that at the time 
of his departure the Queen was very Boery with him in consequence 
of the suspicions of intrigue being /arried on by his mistress here. 
She had answered him when .thyy were speaking of the queen of 
Scotland’s alleged help to John O’Nei!, that his mistress’s right 
to the succession was not so small that she should wish for any 
part of the realin to be lost. The troops Randolph is: taking to 
Ireland have nat yet left port in consequence of bad weather. A 
captain has come from Ireland to ask the Queen for more troops 
than Randolph brings, as O’Neil is too strong to attack without 
4,000 more at least—-London, 10th August 1566. 


374. The Kine to Guzman pe Sirva. 


By other letters the receipt of your various despatches is acknow- 
ledged, and they are fully answered. As the courier is leaving, the 
Queen, my wife, was delivered of a dayghter yesterday. Fortunately, 
thank the Lord, although we feared, as she had had ague six or 
seven days before. She and the infanta are well, and we advise you 
for your own information, and that you may inform the Queen, 
who will rejoice as she always does at the success of all my affairs. 
—Endorsed 12th August 1566. 


975. The Same to the Same. 


On the Ist instant reecipt of all your letters was acknowledged 
from 28th January up to the 7th ultimo, and I cannot refrain from 
again repeating how pleased I have been at your various advices, 
and thank you for the eare and attention you show in my service. 


I remarked what you write respecting the money found on the 
beach from tbe ship which was wrecked, and also the steps you had 
taketi with regard to it. As the property belongs to our subjects 
it is only right that as much of it’ as possible should be recovered, 
and that all possible diligence should be used to obtain it, advice 
being sent to us on what has been, done. 


You will use every éffort with the Queen and Council to stop the 
robberies which English pirates are constantly committing on our 
subjects, which should not be permitted, since bevween me and the 
Queen such perfect peace and concord exist, and it is not right that 
the violence and insolence of subjects should cast any shadow there- 
upon. We should vather try mutually to punish such. subjects so 
severely that it should be an example for the rest to preserve the 
amity which exists between us. ~ 

T approve of your action with regard to Captain Hawkins. You 
will keep your eye on what he does, and his designs with the ships 
he is fitting out, keeping us advised fully. 





* Sir Thomas Hoby. 
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I have been pleased to learn of your efforts to discover if the 
promoters of the disturbances in Flanders have any understanding 
in England, and I enjoin you to continue your investigations 
skilfully, and let me know if the suspicions are confirmed, or if 
any secret matter of moment occurs. 

With regard to what you communicate about the Scotsman 
Melvin and your eonversations with him, your action was prudent, 
and you will contin.e to follow the same course. 

You write me a se, yrate letter about the ships that were detained 
at Gibraltar. This was a matter of no small moment, and necessarily 
had to be considered and examined in order to discover the truth 
as to the offence and the violation of port. Secing, however, what 
the Queen writes, although punishment should have been imposed, 
yet out of respect for her I ordered all possible favour to be shown, 
and in addition to disembargoing the ships I ordered the masters of 
them who were in prison to be forgiven for the grave crime and 
punishment they had incurred. You will tell the Queen this that 
she may understand that I look upon her affairs as my own, and 
you may in this connection press her and her Council with regard 
to redress for the violence ‘that her subjects commit on mine, as it 
is only right that she on her part should show the same consideration 
to our subjects and affairs as we show to hers.—12th August 1566. 


376. GuzMAN DE Sitva to the Krxa. 


Nothing important occurs to advise. The Queen will come to 
Oxford on the 80th instant, where certain ceremonies and literary 
exercises are being preparcd for her, and with this opportunity 
I shall go to that University to be with her there, both in order to 
hear what is going on, and because Danet, whom the Queen sent to 
the Emperor on the Archduke’s affair, is expected back at that time, 
he having left Vienna on the 27th ultimo. Mavissier, the king of 
France’s gentleman, who I advised, had gone to Scotland to con- 
gratulate the Queen on her confinement, came to where this Queen 
was five days ago; and one of the king of France’s grooms has 
arrived here from there with two mules, one for the earl of 
Leicester and the other for the Lord Chamberlain. He tells me 
that Mavissier says that the queen of Scotland and her husband 
are well and harmonious. The Ambassador tells me the same, and 
that tranquillity exists. .It is considered certain that Lethington 
will return into the Queen’s service. 

On the other hand, I hear from two Catholics,’who had -seen 
letters from Scotland on the 3rd instant, that the earls of Murrey 
and Argyll had retired to their homes. The cause of this is not 
known, but it is thought that it may have been through the murder 
of the abbot of Kelso, a learned and worthy person who was 
recently killed by a Seotch gentleman named Fernihurst, whose* 
eldest son the Abbot Had held at the font. ‘This murder may have 
been with the knowledge or by order of the Earls, or their departure 
may have been caused by suspicions of a plot which they say existed 
to steal the Queen’s child, and bring him up in their own way. How- 
ever this may be, the Earls have left the Court, and may again raise 
a disturbance. 
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The troops for Ireland have not yet embarked, owing to the . 
weather. They still say that O’Neil is so strong that many 
troops will be necessary to attack him,—London, 17th August 1566. 


$77. The Same to the Same, 


Thomas Danet arrived here last evening, and this morning went on 
to see the Queen. A captain arrived bere to-day from Berwick, who 
confirms the murder of the abbot 9 Kelso, and says the Queen of 
Scotland had sent the earl of.Bo/hwell with 500 horse to capture 
and punish the delinquents, she herself having left Edinburgh after 
the Earl to urge him to greater activity. 

The earl of Bedford, who is this Queen’s Governor at Berwick, . 
had asked leave to return home with the countess of Rutland. The 
Queen refused her consent for him to leave there at present, which 
is a sign that her suspicions of the queen of Scotland continue, or 
that some negotiations are being carried on there. 

Gresham, this Queen’s factor, leaves in two days for Antwerp. to 
borrow secretly 40,000/.—London, 19th August 1566. 


878. The Same to the SAme. 

I left London on the 19th instant, to join the Queen before she 
reached Oxford, and at the house of William Dormer, the father of 
the countess of Feria, which is on the road, I yesterday received 
your Majesty’s letter of the 1st instant, by which I learn of your 
Majesty's good health, so necessary to the interests of God and 
the public weal, and that the Queen’s happy confinement was 
shortly expected, of which I will inform the Queen. ‘The latter, as 
was arranged, arrived on the 19th at the earl of Leicester’s, and left 
there on the 22nd. The answer that Danet brought from the 
Emperor about the Archduke is not yet known. Nothing is known 
from Scotland or Ireland beyond what I have already advised. 

It is understood from what the Queen has ordered and proclaimed 
that the only object of calling the Parliament together is to vote 
supplies. It is asserted, however, that they will not be voted, as no 
war or other national need exists for them, and it is said that before 
Parliament meets some disturbance or rising is expected. This has 
been threatened for some time, but I am assured that it will now 
happen, which is very probable, seeing that the Queen is not popular 
or beloved, either by Catholice or heretics; the former do not like 
her. because she is not a Catholic, and the others because she is not 
so furious and violent a heretic as they wish, and, beside, they 
consider her very parsimonious, and they are greedy.—Ethrope, ° 
28rd August 1566. 


$79. The Same to the Same. 


~ - On the 26th instant I arrived at a house which is half-way — 


between Oxford and the place where the Queen was staying, three 
miles one way and three miles the other. The next day I sent to 
ask after the Queen, who I heard had been unwell, and to know 
when I could see her. The Lord Chamberlain sent word that she 
was better, and he would advise me when I could go. On the 
following morning the earl of Leicester sent to visit me, and in the 
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afternoon he and Secretary Cecil came together to see me. They 
told me that the Queen was better, and the next day would go to 
hunt in a park five miles from where she was and would be pleased 
if I would join them there, as she wished to see me. That night 
she was so troubled with her indisposition, which is an issue in the 
shoulder, that she could not go to the chase, and sent a gentleman to 
tell me so, but that the earl of Leicester and the ladies and others 
would go, and she\hoped I would join them for my pléasure, and 
she sent this’ gentleyan to conduct me thither. I went 86 as to 
have an opportunity \of talking with some of them; and to learn 
what the Emperor had replied by Danet, and how the Queen had 
taken the answer, as well as other things which it is necessary I should 
know. I talked with Leicester for a long while on the way, trying 
to direct the conversation as I usually do to his own affairs, Itis - 
easy to see that he has not abandoned his pretensions by the manner. 
in which he treats the matter, and the efforts they say he is now 
making, but I contrived to please him by adopting my usual method 
of dealing with him. 

I had an opportunity of joining the earl of Sussex, who asked me 
if Cecil had told me the reply that Danet had brought from tha 
Emperor. I told him tbat I had not had an opportunity of speakin; 
to Cecil in private. He told me that he had seen the clauses an 
put the substance in writing which he gave me, telling me also what 
Danet had said, but asked me not to tell Cecil that he had told me, 

The effect. of the Emperor's reply is that as regards religion, a 
church must be appointed where the Archduke and his household 
may attend service according to the Catholic religion, in which he 
was born.and bred, and in which he wishes to live and die, and if 
this clause, which is the principal, is not conceded,,thé Emperor has 
no need to speak of or discuss any other; that as. soon as the 
Archduke is married he shall be called King, and be so. addressed 
by the estates of the realm who govern jointly with the Queen, and 
if he has an heir the Archduke shall at. once be crowned, and 
declared consort with the Qneen in the Government and administra- 
tion of the State in all things not contrary to the laws and privileges 
of the country ; that the Queen shall declare the amount of money 
to be annually paid to maintain the household of the Archduke, by 
reason of his occupying the royal position; that the Queen shall 
also fix the aid to be paid by this country towards the defence of 
his dominions in case the Turk should attempt to invade them. As 
regards the coming of the Archduke, as the Queén- requests, no 
objection will be made to this if the other points are agreed to. + 

He says that Danet replied to the Emperor as to the first point 
of religion and pointed out to him that if Catholic services wero 
publicly celebrated it would cause trouble, and. might even give rise 
to great disturbance and scandal, as Englishmen would go to hears 
thém, and thatthe Emperor retorted. verbally that if such English- 
men did attend the services they could be punished by the law, 
and that in case the Archduke ‘should see any great peril, such as 
Danet mentioned, he might follow such services as would satisfy the 
country, his conscience being clear, inasmuch as he would do it to 
avoid such trouble. 
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Thad much talk with Sussex on the business, and he thinks that 
the marriage cannot, be brought about unless some important, 
personage is sent to the Emperor to whom the Queen would leave 
the whole negotiation. This might be done when the Order of the . 
Garter is sent, as it ought to be by this time. I asked him how the 
Queen had taken the answer, and he said.that she had been very low- 
spirited lately. I give so full an accounf of what Sussex says because 
he is Cecil's inseparable friend, part}ularly in this business. The 
earl of Ormond spoke to me in stricf“secrecy, saying in substance that 
he greatly desired to serve your Mijesty, but that as the Queen had 
not given him leave, he had not shown it by. acts, but hoped to have 
an opportunity of doing so some day. For this reason and because 
he thought it good for the Queen he had always done his best to 
incline the Queen to the Archduke’s, match, and would do so in 
future. As he knew from her how much she regarded and trusted - 
me, he begged me to do all I could now that Parliament was to meet 
to press the Queen on the Archduke’s business, because if it’ be not 
carried through at this point, it'will fail. I answered him graciously 
thanking him for what he told me, and for his efforts, signifying to 
him at the same time how I.had-urged the Queen to it tor her own 
good, and for the service it would be in preserving the friendship 
which she had with your Majesty, but that he might be sure that 
the principal obstacle which the business had met with was raised 
by the ancient enemies of this country, both within dnd without 
the realm, whose motive was their own aggrandizement to the detri- 
ment of the Queen and eountry, and as this was notorious, I did 
not speak more clearly. He said he quite understood it, and 
therefore the more care was necessary. This carl has good talent 
and is well favoured. When the chase was done and after a large 
banquet we returned to the Queen te whom I gave news of your 
Majesty’s and the Qucen’s health, whereat she exhibited great joy 
and with kinder words than I can repeat expressed her thanks. 
She is rather thin, and ordered a litter to be brought, saying that as 
I had come 60 miles to see her, she would bear me company as 
far as her litter could go on my way to where I was staying. She 
did so, and came to within sight of the house, two miles and a half, 
talking about her progress, but without saying a word of the 
marriage as we were surrounded with people. 


Having written thus far I have just received your Majesty’s 
letters of the 12th instant, bringing the happy news of the Queen's 
safe confinement. Just as I wag reading them the Queen sent one 
of her grooms over with the same news and with apparently the same 
joy as we your servants and vassals feél at so great a mercy. 


The Queen enters Oxford to-morrow and I will tcll her on the 
road what your Majesty orders both as to this happy news and as 
to the clemency your Majesty has shown to the Englishmen who 
were imprisoned at Gibraltar, pressing her urgently with regard to 
the robberies as I continually do, and take this fresh opportunity of 
pointing out how your Majesty has treated her subjects, in the 
hope that she will do what is fitting to remedy what we complain of. 
—_Tiondon. 830th Ausust 1566. 
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Gth Sept. 8380. The Same to the SAME. 


The Queen came to Oxford on the last day of the month, as 
I wrote to your Majesty. I thanked her for her kindness in sending 
me news of the Queen’s confinement, and told her what your Majesty 
had ordered me to say upon the subject. She thanked me and 
showed great pleasure that your Majesty had ordered her to be 
advised, with thea many kind words she knows so well how to 
employ. She said ow important the maintenance of your Majesty’s 
succession was to yor old friends and allies, and I pointed out to 
to her how much moi Teason she had to be pleased than others, 
secing the friendship that had so long existed between the. countries, 
and she then began to speak very angrily about the rioters in the 
Netherlands, saying that they deserved a heavy punishment, as their 
cause had neither, reason, virtue nor religion, the only aim being 
literty against God and Princes. I pushed this matter as far as 
I could, showing her by examples how important it was that all 
Princes should try to remedy such insolence, and should join together 
for the punishment of these common enemies. She thought the 
same as 1 did, and explained to me as she had done on previous 
occasions, her action with- regard to France when she occupied 
Havre de Grace. She said her only intention was to recover Calais 
which her friends thought would not be given up at the time agreed 
upon, and she thought also that the duke of Guise had some bad 
intention against France, and her action was not in any way to 
injure the King. She said that if the leaders of the Netherlands 
‘come to her for help or countenance she would answer then in away 
that should make them understand how she held your Majesty’s 
interests, and she cursed subjects who did not recognise the mercy 
that God had shown them in sending them a Prince of so much 
clemency and hwmanity as your Majesty. Her words and action, 
and those of her counsellors are good, and they all condemn the 
disorder which has arisen in Flanders, marvelling greatly that 
something more has not been done in Antwerp and elsewhere. 
When I said to the earl of Leicester, that now that the prince of 
Ovange was there, he being a person of such eminence ‘and so 
faithful to your Majesty, I hoped that matters would be remedied, 
he told me that he considered the prince of Orange was faithful as 
T said. I thank them for their expressions of good will, and desire 
to serve your Majesty, and try to maintain them in their good 
disposition, The Queen has not said anything to me yet about the 
Archduke’s affair, nor has Danet returned home wntil the Queen 
arrives in London, where the matter will be discussed. Iam teld 
that the Queen is displeased with Danet for not bringing a written 
reply signed by the Emperor, instead of a verbal one. He answers 
that as he only took a letter of credence the only reply the Emperor 
would make was in o similar form, and he could not force the 
Emperor to do otherwise. 


I am told now that Leicester is endeavouring to get this Parliament 
to deal with the succession, so that by this means the Archduke’s 
business may be upset, and the Queen not pressed about the marriage, 
and he may then treat of his own affair more at his leisure. 

BR 66529, oa 
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It is feared that there is trouble in Ireland, and that the Queen 
will spend large sums of money this winter which will avail but 
little for the future. As I have written, this Qucen suspects that the 
queen of Scotland is in treaty with O’Neil, and I have been trying 
to discover if there is any foundation for it. The earl of Sussex 
tell§ me there is, because when he was governor of Ireland, he seized 
letters which proved it. The viceroy of Ireland has proclaimed O'Neil 
a traitor by public edict on the grovid that he is in treaty with 
foreign Princes, ra 

This Queen has been receive? in the University as Princes 
generally are where they are welcome, that is to say, with 
applause and rejoicing. Four speeches at separate places were 
delivered to her on her entrance, three in Latin and one in Greck, 
all praising her virtues and learning, and expressing joy at her visit. 
Every day since she has been here shé has attended public lectures 
in various sciences, and at night has gone to sce comedies and 
tragedies in Latin and English. Yesterday was the last day of the 
exercises, and the Queen gave thanks in Latin, in well chosen words. 
In the various lectures, disputations, and comedies only ordinary 
matters have been treated, ayd nothing has been said about religion, 
except on the last occasion, when the subject was theology. The man 
they call the bishop of Salisbury praised the Queen in a few words 
for having maintained in her realm the truth of the gospel, and by 
his showing the Queen may be sure, and everyone satisfied that this 
country possesses the faith that is best for it. 

This afternoon at four o’clock the Queen left here, and will arrive 
to-morrow at Lord Windsor’s house. The earl of Leicester has 
requested leave to visit the earl of Pembroke, who lives 40 miles 
fromm here, and is a great friend of his, but he will return in five 
days—-Oxford, 6th September 1566. 


881. The Same to the SAME. 


The ceremonies and exercises at Oxford were so long and 
continuous that there was no time to speak to the Queen of anything 
else, nor did I wish to endeavour to do so, unless she commenced as 
I wished her to think that I had taken the journey only to accompany 
her. Idid not even have time to speak to Secretary Cecil about 
matters for some time, and then what I heard from him in substance 
was that the Queen was annoyed at the Archduke’s reply as she 
thought he was asking a great deal, which showed that he was not 
very anxious to conclude the business, and those who were against it 
(by which I understood he meant Lord Robert and his friends, although 
he did not name them) encouraged the Queen in this belief and 
urged her since nothing had been done in the marriage, to deal with 
the question of the succession in order, amongst other things, to show 
the queen of Scotland that they were willing to forward her interests. 
This is far from the truth, as they have no intention of serving 
her, nor Katharine nor anyone else, but only to delay and upset the 
Archduke’s suit. To effect this they may suggest that the kingdom 
should elect its own sovereign if the Queen were to die, and thus 
there would be no reason to press the Queen in this Parliament, 
ether ahont the marriage or the eneeassinn All this is directed 
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towards hindering the Archduke, and benefiting Leicester's claims, 
and he (Cecil) asked me to take an opportunity to press the 
Queen to consider the matter well and give a favourable answer to the 
Emperor. He thought that nothing would have so much influence 
with the Queen as a letter from your Majesty. E answered, after 
thanking him, that the Queen should not wonder at the tone of the 
Archduke's ansv&y, considering that he had been pressed to abandon 
his religion, a thitg which ought not to be proposed to the lowest 
man in the world fcx the sake of interest, and if proposed should not 
be accepted. The ‘Mehduke seeing such pretensions as these, and 
hearing from several quarters that the Queen did not wish to marry 
at all, acted wisely in making demands on his side, as it would not 
be prudent for him to risk a loss without some chance of gain. 
Cecil assured me that he was certain the Queen wished to marry, 
and it was more necessary for her to do so than she herself knew. 
I was right, he said, in my remark that people announced that the 
Queen did not wish to marry, but they did it only to delay the 
business and discourage the Emperor. With regard to the principal 
point of religion, the Archduke ought not to be asked to change 
his faith, and he said that Thomas Danet had been delighted with 
the Archduke’s manner and appearance, and the Queen was quite 
satisfied now in that respect. 

ZT asked bim why Danet had gone home so soon. He said it was 
in consequence of his being unwell, but as I have written to your 
Majesty, this was not the reason, but because the Queen was angry 
with him for not bringing a written and signed answer. I told 
Cecil that as to your Majesty writing to the Queen I thought that 
unnecessary, as she had letters from your Majesty to the same effect 
when the matter was in hand before, and I had spoken to her on 
the subject several times, 

On the same day I chatted with the Queen on the road for almost 
a couple of leagues, and after having related many things which had 
happened when your Majesty was here, and when her marriage with 
you was proposed (which is a thing she does not forget) she spoke 
about the Emperor and the Archduke, although very lightly and 
when we were already near Lord Windsor’s house where she was to 
stay. I therefore did not think it a good time to prolong the subject 
and did not reintroduce it until the next day, when she began again 
to complain of* the Archguke for having asked for new conditions, 
and unjust ones, as she thought, as they seemed to infer that he held 
her of small account. I answered that she had no reason for thinking 
that, considering that so many great Princes had sought her, and how 
notorious were her merits and grandeur, she ought not therefore to 
think that the Archduke who was so anxious to marry her, would 
ask anything against her dignity, but only such’things as were proper 
under the circumstances. He also thought no doubt that if all hig 
conditions were not granted, that such as were reasonable might be 
agreed to. She said that she believed this because the Emperor 
in conversation with Danet had answered these words— Iniquum 
petit est equum ferat:” but affairs of this sort ought not to be spun 
out, and if the match were not to be carried through she must make 
up her mind to do her best for her country and subjects. I think 
she would like the Archduke to have been more gallant and 
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affectionate, and have burried his coming hither. When I told her 
how much more powerful honour.and duty were to virtuous Princes 
than desire, and said that the Archduke having the war on hand 
could not well leave the Emperor, she said that this was the cause 
of ‘his delay in coming, as she had been informed. I told her I was 
surprised that so many demands had been made in regard to religion, 
as it was not a matter which could doyeed. or abandoned at will, 
but must be treated according to t understanding, and from what 
I gathered from her, there wWasfiot so much difference between 
them that all these difficulties nel arise. She said that it was the 
Emperor, and not she who had imposed conditions in this respect. 

Cecil seems to desire this business so greatly that he does not 
speak about the religious point, but this. may be deceit, as his wife 
ia of a contrary opinion, and thinks tlrat great trouble may be caused 
to the peace of the country through it. She has great influence 
with her husband, and no doubt discusses the matter with him, but 
she appears a much more furious heretic than he is, Until the 
Queen comes hither, I understand nothing will be decided. 

Tt is believed for certain that Parliament will meet although some 
people still doubt it. They think that if the Queen does not marry 
or proclaim a successor, they will not voté her. any supplies. The 
marriage question is as I have deseribed it, and the “matter of the 
succession will not be settled. . The Queen ‘will. never consent to it,” 
as she understands very well that :it will not be to her advantage. 
The heretics are furiously in favour of Catharine although somewhat 
divided, some wishing for the earl of Huntingdon, who is the 
man to suit them best. They are powerful in Parliament, as there 
was a great ado here a year and a half ago in order that all those 
who were clected for shives and boroughs to vote in the Commons 
should be heretics, and what with them and the new bishops they 
should thus have a majority especially as the nobles are divided, 
and they can settle the succession on a heretic if the Queen 
wishes it. As I have said, however, she will not allow it, and 
when she herself spoke to me on the matter, and said it would 
be necessary to discuss it if-the marriage were not effected, I replied 
that this was a good business to talk about but a bad one to do. 
She ‘said Iwas right. The Queen came to Windsor on the 9th inst. 
and I asked leave to come to London. After she had said much, as 
she always does with regard te her love for your Majesty, and desire 
to please you she asked me to beg your Majesty not to forget her. 
T keep her ina good humour, as it-is necessary for the present, and 
L think it would be well that your Majesty should say a few words 
to her Ambassador, thanking the Queen for her love and friendship. 

By letters of the 27th ultimo news comes from Ireland, that the 
Queen’s troops are on John O’Neil’s borders, and had entered 
his territory of which O’Neil being advised he posted himself in 
a wood and killed a hundred men, fifteen of them being people of 
rank in the country and both forees had then retired to their 
quarters. Captain William Pierce, who is in a castle belonging to 
the Queen in the North of Treland, called Knockfergus, sallied out 
and overran O’Neil’s lands on that side, and took four handred head 
of cattle. They write that O'Neil has. one thousand one hundred 
good horse, and seven or eight thousatid indautry;- of whom six 
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hundred are harquebussiers, Thirteen days ago, Captain Randolph 
and his thousand Englishmen, sailed from Bristol and will now 
have arrived in Ireland. They say that O'Neil will be able to do 
much demage to the English this winter, as his people are used to 
the country and more accustomed to the cold and hardship than the 
Queen’s troops. - 

Scotland is tr&quil. The earl of Murray is with the Queen, and 
assisting in the Government. Seeretary Lethington is said to 
remain there, and hrg nptasked the Queen's pardon as the rest of the 
conspirators have do, affirming that he had committed no fault, 
and will not ask or beg for pardon, but that if he is to blame, he 
wishes to be punished. The King and Queen are now good friends, 
but not with the same love and kindness as before the murder of 
Secretary David. 

Foix, who was French Ambassador here, and was appointed to go 
to Rome, will not go there, the present Ambassador tells me, as the 
Pope’s Nuncio in France has told the King, that his Holiness will 
not receive him. 

The duke of Norfolk arrived last night by post, and sent his 
secretary to see me this mérning to say that as the Duke had to see 
the Queen at once he had not come to visit me, but would do so on 
his return to ask after your Majesty's health. I understand he 
comes to help in the Archduke’s business as he has hitherto done, 
He wishes to show the country that he desires the Queen to niarry, 
in a way fitting to her rank, and he therefore has great influence 
and many friends, being the most powerful person in the realm,” 
They have news here that your Majesty is going to Flanders, and 
the good and the bad people look forward to this, but with very 
different. emotions, I am still told that a rising here is expected, as 
I wrote to your’ Majesty on the 23rd. I have not appeared curious 
in the matter, as great caution is needed with these people. 

Gresham, the Queen’s factor who went to Antwerp, as I told your 
Majesty he was to do, has written that he has got the money, and 
will shortly return.—London, 14th September 1566. : 


382. The Samm to the Same. 


The Queen is at Richmond, and will come here in six 6r seven 
days, The Council has been summoned there, for the purpose, it is 
said, of arranging what, is to be done in Parliament, and that when 
the question of succession is raised for various opinions to be 
expressed in order that nothing may be concluded, whereupon the 
Queen seeing the difficulty and difference of opinion, shall ask that 
power shall be given her to appoint whom she likes, and when she 
pleases, for her own ends. It will not be a bad arrangement for 
her if she can carry it through, but it is very difficult, and they 
will probably not agree to it easily. The earl of Northumberland 
has -éxcused himself from coming to Parliament, as have other 
Catholics, to the Queen’s pleasure, It does not scem a wise thing 
to do, if they have any object they wish to carry. ; 

The troops taken to Ireland by Randolph, have arrived, but they 
say that O’Neil is too strong for them to do much harm, and a larger 
number will have to be sent if they wish to press him, 
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Scotch affairs appear to be quiet, and the Queen has gone to visit 
some places in the country, leaving her child to the care of the 
Countesses of Murray and Argyll, one of whom is her sister, and 
the other her sister-in-law. This is a sign that she has more 
confidence in the two Earls than hitherto.—London, 21st September 
1566. 


383. The Same to the Same. 


This Queen’s Ambassador has written that your Majesty’s voyage 
to Flanders is certain, and says thy he, himself, is preparing for the 
journey. I hear the same by letter of the 6th instant, from the 
grand commander of Castille, and from other quarters. This news 
has given as much joy and encouragement to good men here, as it 
has caused sorrow and fear to those who are otherwise and from this 
may be judged the joy which the Catholies and faithful subjects of 
your Majesty in those States feel at your coming, as your Majesty 
will learn from the duchess of Parma, who is in the midst of the 
trouble. They are in such a state, that every day’s delay scoms 
years to them, and the more the voyage is deferred, the more difficult 
will the remedy be. The heretics are making great efforts to show 
that your Majesty will not make the voyage for the purpose of 
weakening them, the Catholics, and making them despair. But they 
will deceive themselves, and with the help of God and the necessary 
rapidity with which your Majesty will take your measures, they 
will be frustrated. 


The Queen arrived here yesterday evening, Parliament, they say, 
will be deferred for some days, but still will be summoned. 


As Tam closing this, nothing new is known from Ireland or 
Scotland. This Quecn has not appointed the person who is to go 
to the prince of Scotland’s christening, althongh a silver font is 
finished to be sent for the ecremony. I hear from France that the 
Christian King will send Count Segny. If he is a Catholic, as I 
suppose, and this Queen sends the earl of Bedford, there will not 
be much agreement between them as regards religion. At this point 
J am informed that Scotland is so tranquil, that the earl of Murray 
goes to Mass with the Queen, which is good news if true. I hear 
it from a good source.—London, 28th September 1566. 


384. The SaME to the SamE 


Parliament opencd on the 2nd instant, in accordance with the 
summonses, although it was thought that some delay would occur, 
as some of the Council considered necessary, because they feared 
religious disturbances, especially if your Majesty came to Flanders. 
Matters in the States have gone so far and the rashness of the 
sectaries is so excessive, that the’ opportunity for the heretics here 
was better than they had anticipated, and consequently no delay 
took place, but Parliament was rather hurried than otherwise. The 
Queen went on the first day, not in public but by water, and assumed 
the Parliamentary robes when she arrived there. Having made her 
speech, giving them leave to discuss freely the business of the 
realm, and for the man chosen to speak for them to occupy his 
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office, she recommended them to treat of important matters, and be 
resolute in their voting, and not too long in their speeches, Sho then 
returned home to dinner. 

-The reason why the Queen went without the ordinary ceremony 
is that this Parliament is not a new one but only a continuation of 
the last, or a session of it, Secretary Cecil informs me that the 
earl of Leicester,had asked leave of the Queen for the French 
Ambassador to aéeompany her in the ceremony, in order to see the 
method in which things were done there, although the Ambassador 
told me that Lord Robert and others had pressed him to ask for such 
permission which I do‘not believe, but that he did it himself, with 
the object of being present, and bringing the matter of precedence 
on again. As I have said, however, the Queen decided to go alone by 
water. I do not believe that he isa man of sufficient talent to want 
to see new or extraordinary things, and this is a ceremony in which 
Ambassadors do not generally take part, as those present have their 
appointed places. For this reason, I have never taken steps to 
attend, and when my presence is not absolutely necessary, I think 
it best to keep as quiet as possible, seeing how the times are. 

The same day as the Queen went to Parliament, I was with her 
in the afternoon, to treat respecting some business of your Majesty's 
subjects, she having sent for me, or I would not have troubled her 
on that day. Amongst other things, she asked me if I knew 
anything certain about your Majesty's coming to Flanders, I replied 
that I had not received any letter from your Majesty or your Court 
advising me of it, but that I heard it asserted on all sides, I thought 
however, that if the voyage was decided upon, your Majesty would 
send her timely advice, she being a person for whom you had so 
much affection, and desired to communicate to her all important 
affairs. She said she would be glad if your Majesty came, both to 
be nearer to you, and because you would punish the disrespect shown 
in the States, without rhyme or reason. God knows how ‘true this 
wish may be, but I wish to believe her, and I receive ib in good 

art. 

} Those who have the Archduke’s business in hand say the Queen 
is better disposed towards it, and asked me to continue to help in 
the business. T do so in the same way as usual, and when she 
spoke to me about your Majesty’s voyage, I told her it would 
be a happy juncture for her, when the Archduke was so hear her 
country as he would bt if he came to visit your Majesty, and he 
might come over to see her. She laughed, and said she was not 
worthy of it. I said, joking aside, that she had better look after 
providing an heir to the crown if she did not wish to have to 
nominate a successor to follow her. She said that appointing a 
Successor was a troublesome and dangerous thing, as she had told 
nie before. It is well known now that nothing will be donegn this, 
and it is thought that-Parliament will deal with no matter of impor- 
tance excepting to vote supplies. The man who was chosen to speak 
with the Queen on behalf of Parliament is a furious heretic. Two 
other men were nominated, Lut this man had 2 great majority of 
votes, which proves how strong the heretics are, they having been 
much strengthened by the disturbances in Flanders. The earl of 
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Northumberland, who I wrote had excused himself from coming as 
he was so far off, has now atrived. 

Nothing new is known from Scotland, and although persons to 
represent that Queen in this Parlianient were expected, they have 
not- arrived, nor is their departure known for certain. 

Nothing particular comes from Ireland, although the business is 
considered important, and they tell me that they are trying to send 
sufficient troops for effectual action. Up to the present, there has 
been no person appointed to.take the Garter to the Emperor, 
although it is high time. They/say it is because the Emperor is 
busy against the Turks. When I was with the Queen, the news 
that the Turks had taken Zigetch, had not arrived, but we had beard 
of the previous good fortune, and the Queen said she had ordered a 
thanksgiving to God. Tt would not be bad if they gave these 
thanksgivings from their hearts, but I am sure these heretics desire 
the success of the enemy, although he is a common foe. Some 
Catholics think that the heretics are to blame for the enemy’s 
attacks, and some, even, lay it to the Jews, who, they say, have 
come from Portugal to Antwerp,” but I can discover nothing particular 
although I have used every eifort both as regards this and the affairs 
of Flanders. 

Three ships are fitting out to go to the Mina, and they say they 
will go thence to your Majesty’s Indies as usual,'for this is generally 
their real object. 7 

Tam also told that six or seven other ships are being fitted in 
certain ports, with the same object. I have sent a person to find 
out what truth there is in this and if the ships have on board any 
building materials, so that I may take the necessary steps with the 
Queen, if such be the case——London, 5th October 1566. 


385. The Same to the Samp, 


In my last of the Sth instant I told_your Majesty I had sent a 
person to diseover about the ships that I was informed were being 
got ready to go to the Indies, His statement goes herewith, and 
the intention appears to be to go to Guinea and capture negroes, 
and then to sell them in your Majesty’s islands to the best of their 
ability. I received the statement on the 10th instant, and on the 
same day went to the Queen, and told her that she would recollect 
that when Captain Hawkins sa‘led two years ago she had assured 
me that he would not go to any place where your Majesty’s subjects 
might be injured, or to any prohibited port. "Notwithstanding this, 
and her orders to that effect, he had acted differently, and had 
traded in places where even your Majesty’s subjects could not go 
without special license, and although I might have complained 
greatly of his action I had refrained from doing so, because certain 
members of her Council were intexested in the enterprise. The news 
being published could not fail to reach your Majesty's ears, and as 
the business was an important one, upon which your Majesty laid 





* Algunos eatolicos piensan que tienen culpa los herejes de sus yenidas y afin Ia 
ponen a los indios que dicen que han venido de Portugal & Amberes. The word 
“indios ” is no doubt an error of transcription and should be “ Judios ”—Jews. 
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great stress, you naturally would be annoyed. I understood that 
certain other vessels were now being prepared for a similar voyage, 
in accordance with the statement which I read to her, and I begged 
her to order these to refrain from offending by dealing or trading in 
any part prohibited by your Majesty, as apart from the fact that it 
is unjust to do so, your Majesty would have serious reason for 
complaint and reSentment. 

She replied that as to Hawkins’ voyage she knew some of her 
Council had had an interest in it, but that they did not mean him to 
go to any place forbitden by your Majesty, nor had his intention 
been to do so, but he had been foreed by winds, and had been 
driven to those places where he traded with the license and 
permission of the Governors, of which he had brought evidence. 
Until she had_beon satisfied upon this point she had refused to see 
hin, I said I knew very well what had happened in the matter, 
but had passed it over for the reasons I have stated. If, however, 
no remedy was found I cou!d not avoid informing your Majesty. 
She said that it was necessary that her subjects should know which 
were the forbidden places, so that they might not go there, and also 
that the Governors should “be directed not to allow them to trade. 
I said that the places prohibited were very well known, and it was 
not right to expect your Majesty to build forts in your dominions, 
as a defence against your own friends, but that her subjects ought 
to know that they must not act in this way. She said that the 
French and other nations went there to trade. I said perhaps they 
did, sometimes, but it was against the wish of their kings, and 
without their knowledge, and they were only robbers and pirates 
who lived outside the law. She called Cecil, and told him to have 
these peopled summoned and examined as to where they were 
going, and then that such steps should be taken as were necessary 
This afternoon the Council is to meet to discuss the matter. quite 
believe that the measures they adopt will be good, and advice should 
also be sent to the places they may go to, since there will be plenty of 
time for it, as they are going to Guinea first. I inform the king of 
Portugal's agent in Antwerp that he may send advice of it to his 
King, and so wherever these people arrive they may find resistance, 
and they may thus perhaps be prevented from making this voyage 
as an ordinary thing. It is important to stop this fom the 
beginning. News arrivgd here yesterday that on the 26th ultimo, 
21 French vessels that they say are going to Florida arrived 
at the port of Conquet, in Britanny, where they found four 
Spanish ships, which they took, and murdered the crews and then 
robbed many English ships which are there, not, however, killing 
the people. I am told that some Englishmen have arrived to 
complain of this to the Queen and demand redress. I am advising 
Don Franeés, although I believe that he already will have news of 
it, seeing the importarice of the business, 

In the Parliament now sitting, nothing of importance has hitherto 
been proposed. It Js, so to speak, a continuation of the last Pan 
liament, in which it was ordained that future members should swear 
not to attetnpt in any way to change or alter religion, nor propose 
anything in) favour of the Apostolic see. The heretics have tried 
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to bring this Act into operation for the present session, but they 
were answered that the law had been made to apply to future 
Parliaments, and as the present one was a continuation of that in 
which the Act was passed, they do nok think they ought to be called 
upon to take this oath. The question was referred to the law 
officers, and they agreed that the Act did not apply to the present 
Parliament, but as the heretics are ia a majority, they decided to 
exact the oath from new members who might be elected in the place 
of those who had died. 


From Scotland the news is tat the country is quiet, and that 
the Queen is pregnant. Mass is said everywhere, and the 
Catholics can attend it freely, whilst others may hold their services 
without any interference. ‘lhe persons who are to come to the 
Parliament on behalf of that Queen have not arrived. Nothing new 
from Ireland. 


Tam told that the duke of Norfolk will espouse the cause of 
Catharine, who is now in prison, and is a sister of Jane, in the 
matter of the succession, whilst Leicester will advocate the claims of 
the queen of Scotland. Ne doubt Cecil has persuaded the Duke, 
with whom he was very friendly, to this, with the idea that the 
daughter of the Duke may marry Catharine’s son (although they 
arc both children), but, as I have already said, I do not believe that 
anything will be done in the matter of the succession ; and it is 
quite possible that it may be proposed in Parliament only for the 
purpose of putting pressure on the Queen about the marriage, and 
may afterwards be abandoned or delayed in consequence of the 
many difficulties it presents, There are communications going on 
amongst the aristocracy here, which threaten a storm, but they do 
not declare themselves, and I think, considering that the winter is 
near, that they will not dare to make any open movement. 


On St. Michael’s Day the duke of Norfolk held the feast of the 
order in his house with the earl of Leicester ; both of them wore the 
habit, and at the dinner was the French Ambassador and other 
courtiers, He sent me an invitation for the supper, but I exeused 
myself, saying that I was not disposed to go because the French 
Ambassador had been invited to dinner. Leicester frequently says 
that he wishes to come and see me, as he desires to speak to me. 
I think he wants me to ask. him to dinner, as I have done on 
former occasions, but since the disputes have arisen between him 
and the Duke on private affairs, although they say it was about 
the Archduke’s marriage, I dissemble, and pretend that I do not 
understand, and reply to Leicester simply that he can come when 
he likes. 


Count Rocandolf has arrived here from France, and is staying 
with the Ambassador. I understand he is only come on private 
business, and to beg the Queen for letters of favour to the King of 
France, respecting the killing of a man, of which he is accused. 
One of the counts of Arcos has errived also, on private affairs. 
They say he is a pensioner of this Queen,—London, 12th October 
1566. 
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8386. The SAME to the Same 


On the 18th instant, Melvin, the queen of Scotland’s gentleman 
arrived here and was with the Queen on the 14th, and afterwards 
came to my lodgirfys, bringing me a letter of recommendation from 
his Queen, asking me to aid and advise him. He tells me verbally 
that his King and Queen are well, and everything there is prosperous 
and quiet. 


The reason of his coming is to satisfy this Queen that the earl of 
Argyll will not go to Ireland as was stated to help John O'Neil, and 
also to inquire from tHN Queen if the question of the succession was 
to be dealt with in this Parliament, as in such case the Queen would 
have to send persons learned in the law to present her claims. He 
also complains of an Englishman who has written a book on this 
matter against his*Queen. 

He tells me that the Queen had expressed pleasure at the assurance 
that Argyll would not help O’Neil, and that his Queen had so 
ordered. With regard to the succession, she said that it would not 
be dealt with, and no declaration would be made about in it this 
Parliament, and as regarded the book she knew nothing of it, but 
would order steps to be taken. I asked him whether he had spoken 
to the Queen about Lady Margaret. He said he had not, as he had 
no instructions to do so, although he expected to receive them, the 
reason being that there were disputes between his Queen and hor 
husband which were of no great importance, and did not arise from 
want of affection, but from childish trifles. His Queen, however, 
was going to Stirling where the King was, and everything would 
then be made up. 

With regard to the assertion here that people could attend Mass 
in Scotland, he tells me it is true, and Mass may be heard all over 
the country, the Protestant service being equally free without either 
party molesting the other. 


It was said that the earl of Murray attended Mass with the 
Queen, but Melvin tells me this is not the case, as he only accom- 
panies her to the church door. The Queen shows affection to him, 
and he is treated well. The Prince isin the keeping of the earl of 
Mayr, who, although he is a nephew of Murray holds the castle of 
Edinburgh, and the Quecn has trusted him in all her troublés 


On the 14th instant this Queen received news that the earl of 
Bothwell in attempting to capture one of the conspitators concerned 
in the Seeretary’s death had been killed by the delinquent. The 
story is told in the following way. That Bothwell was leading 300 
horse to capture the rebel, and upon coming up with him and his 
force he had summoned him to surrender, whereupon the rebel had 
answered that if he did not let him go free he would defend himself. 
Upon this, Bothwell had discharged a pistol at him, wounding him, 
and with a second shot had again wounded him in the thigh. The 
wounded man then, with one stroke almost cut off Bothwell’s head. 

IT asked Melvin if he knew anything about it, and he said that 
Secretary Cecil had thus related the matter, but when he had left 
Scotland Bothwell was well, though it might have happened after- 
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wards as the Queen had decided to follow Bothwell and his party 
who had gone to apprehend the criminal. If it be truc she has lost 
a man she could trust, of whom she had butfew. He was courageous 
but of small use in council. - 


i wrote to your Majesty on the 12th instant, that on that day the 
Council had met here respecting my complaint about the ships which 
were to go to Guinea, and thence tothe Indies. The steps they have 
taken up to the present is to order the detention of George Tenar, 
who was to take the three ships which were being fitted out in 
Portsmouth, and they have sent +3 summon Hawkins who was fitting 
out his in Plymouth. With regard to the latter, they have delayed 
longer than I like, notwithstanding that I have hurried them all I 
could, as I am afraid they have delayed advising him so that he 
might have time to despatch his ships before the order arrived, 
which is the sort of things they are in the habit of doing here. 


Secretary Cecil sent to ask me to furnish them with a memo- 
randum of the places where it is forbidden to trade without your 
Majesty’s license. I sent it to him, saying that the places were all 
the West Indies, Continent, and islands. He sent to say that the 
Council do not agree in prohibiting the Queen’s subjects from going 
thither, as in all her Majesty’s dominions your Majesty's subjects 
have full liberty to trade, and adduced arguments of little moment 
which in due course I replied to. AsI thought that unnecessary 
delay had taken place, I told Cecil that if the matter were not settled 
shortly in a way that should prevent these people from going to the 
prohibited places, I should be obliged in your Majesty’s interests to 
make a formal protest to the Council. This had the effect of 
hastening the business somewhat, and all that is possible shall be 
done. Cecil is well disposed in this matter, and I am not surprised 
that the other members are not as they are interested. Cecil assures 
me that he has always stood aloof from similar enterprises, 


Parliament is still sitting, and the day before yesterday the 
supplies, which are usually voted to the Queen were proposed, not 
however, in the Queen’s name, as Cecil had persuaded them to offer 
the subsidy of their free will, considering that the Queen had 
maintained peace and order in the country, and that although no 
open war was on hand she had secret enemies everywhere, who must 
be held in account, and aid was necessary in this respect as also'in 
the matter of Ireland, where she had hitherto sent but few troops 
frem England, but maintained a great many there at heavy cost. 
He also said that much expense had been incurred to clear the seas 
of pirates, The Protestant bishops have petitioned Parliament to 


. the effect that although they are legitimate prelates without need of 


further confirmation, certain malicious people question their being 
so, and to overcome this inconvenience and others they ask to be 
confirmed in their office by Parliament. No answer has yet been 
sent to them. : 

The imprisonment of Lady Margaret has been made stricter, as 
also that of Bonner, the good bishop of London, and they are not 
allowed to communicate with anybody in order that they may not 
enlist the aid of members of Parliament, 
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Since writing this I have been informed that in the House of 
Commons great difference existed yesterday as to whether the 
question of the succession should be discussed before voting supplies. 
Some said that the succession was the prime cause of calling them 
together, and should be one of the reasons for granting supplies; 
others that the succession should not be discussed until supplies were 
voted, as they thought it was disrespectful to seem to force the 
Queen in this way. The dispute went so far that on some of the 
members attempting to leave saying it was too late to deal with so 
important a matter, othtrs insisted that the door should be shut to 
prevent them from leaving, and so they came to blows. They have 
again been discussing the matter to-day, and great disputes have 
arisen, but I am told no decision arrived at. The heretics generally 
are of opinion thaf the matter should be dealt with, and the Lower 
House has adopted this, although it has not been confirmed yet in 
the Upper House. Only one Catholic said that he thought that 
this was not the time for pressing the Queen on the subject. She is 
extremely annoyed at the business, but these heretics neither fear 
God nor obey their betters—London, 19th October 1566, 


26 Oct. 887. The Same to the Same, 


The discussion about the succession still goes on in Parliament, 
and the Queen is extremely annoyed as she fears that if the matter 
is carried farther they will adopt Catharine, both she and her 
husband the carl of Hertford being strong Protestants, and most 
of the members of Parliament are heretics, and are going on that 
course to maintain their own party. I have always pointed out to 
the Queen the grave difficulties which might result from such a 
nemination, and the peril in which she and her affairs would be 
if Catharine were appointed her successor, contrasted with her 
security if she had direct heirs. She quite understands it, and 
three days ago told me that on no account would she allow this 
nomination to be discussed, She told me what had been done in 
the matter, saying that they had offered her votes of 250,0002. on 
condition that she would agree to it, but she refused, and said that 
she would not accept any conditions, but that the money should 
be given freely and graciously, as it was for the common good and 
advantage of the kingdom and the defence cf Ireland. She is quite 
determined to. concede nothing in this matter of the succession, 
although she wishes to Missemble and let them talk in order that 
she may know what are their opinions and discever the lady of 
each one’s choice, by which she alludes to the queen of Scotland 
and Catharine. I told her if she married all this trouble would 
cease, and she said that within a week she would send to the 
Emperor, signifying that her intention was to accept the marriage, 
although Thomas Danet tells me that so far as he can observe the 
matter has greatly cocied. 

On my telling the earl of Sussex the efforts I had used to 
persuade the Queen to marry,-he told me the same, and greatly 
rejoiced that I had again pressed the matter upon her. He ask&P 
me if your Majesty was still favourable to the Archduke’s match, to 
which I answered in the affirmative. The people who are favourable 
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to it here have always been somewhat suspicious that your Majesty 
did not really wish for the match, although everything has been 
shown to the contrary. Sussex asked me if I would give him leave 
to affirm it. I said yes, aad I was surprised that anyone could 
doubt it, seeing how attached your Majesty was to the Emperor 
and his brothers. He also told me he understood that I was not 
in favour of the settlement of the declaration of the succession. I 
told him it was true, as I desired the tranquillity of the Queen and 
the peace of the kingdom as a minister of your Majesty who loves 
them all. He answered that ie was of the same opinion, on con- 
dition that the Queen should fix’an early date for her marriage, and 
that it should be understood if she did not marry then that she 
would declare her successor, and I might be sure that Parliament 
would press the. matter until she decided. With this object the 
Lords would meet jointly with the Commons, as I understand they 
did yesterday, although the Queen told me she thought they would 
not do so. 

As I saw the Queen so angry with the members, nearly all of 
whom are Protestants, I told her to look at the intentions which 
these people professing the new religion displayed, their only object 
being to disregard their superiors, and order things in their own 
way, without respect or consideration. I told her it was meet she 
should take measures in time, and bear in mind the obedience 
and quietude of the Catholics compared with the turbulence of the 
Protestants. She answered me that she did not know what these 
devils wanted. I said what they wanted was simply liberty, and if 
Kings did not look out for themselves, and combine together to check 
them, it was easy to see how the license that these people had taken, 
would end. She could not avoid agreeing with me although she 
wished somewhat to excuse her friends, saying that they had some 
show of reason in their wishes with regard to the succession, but 
she thinks differently, and their pertinacity and obstinacy will 
by and by prove it better, as they are determined to press her more 
than she thinks. 

Melvin was here yesterday, and has received news from his 
sovereigns, saying that they are well, although they had not met. 
It is a great pity, and injury that they are so divided, although the 
reasons for dispute may be trifling, but that Queen is so esteemed 
and popular with good people in this country that they lay the 
whole blame upon the husband. I have told Melvin to write to 
them, showing them the great need for them io be friends, and I 
have written to the Grand Commander of Castille, to advise the 
Pope to counsel them to the same effect. They tell me that perfect 


. harmony exists amongst people in that country, and obedience and 


tranquillity are universal. The death of the earl of Bothwell was 
not true, although he was in great danger from his wounds. He is 


now considered safe and the Quetn has been to visit him. 


Melvin, as I have said, has signified to this Queen from his 
mistress, that as the former does not wish the question of the succes- 
sion to be brought up, she is so desirous of pleasing her that she 
will refrain from raising the subject; but, that in case the matter 
had to be gone into for other reasons, she asked that she might be 
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informed of it, so that she might send persons to present her claims, 
She had not wished to send them without this Queen’s good permis- 
sion. The Queen answered him, thanking his mistress, and saying 
that at present the question of succession would not be dealt with, 
but if it had to be raised, she should be informed, and her claims 
assisted willingly. She wanted the Queen to be informed that she 
was resolved to marry the Archduke, as only matters of small 
importance were now undecided, and they could easily be settled. 
She again thanked him for his mistress’s orders, preventing Argyll 
from helping O'Neil. = 

Melvin has, howeve! been informed that the matter of the suc- 
cession will be pushed on in Parliament, and he is told on good 
authority (for the Queen of Scotland has friends here) that the 
conclusion of the business will soon be seen. 


Since writing this, I have received your Majesty’s letters of the 
8rd and 6th, the contents of which I will convey to the Queen as 
different news was current here—London, 26th October 1566. 


888. The Same to the SAME. 


T have thanked the Queen for her congratulations at our Queen’s 
confinement, and informed her of her Majesty’s recovery from her 
severe illness afterwards ; and also for the disapproval and indigna- 
tion she had expressed with regard to the disorders in Flanders. 
She replied graciously, and said, with regard to Flanders, she had 
always suspected that the affair must have a leader, as she had said 
on other occasions, and she was more pleased than she could say at 
the prospect of your Majesty’s voyage to the States. As I wrote in 
mine of the 19th ult., this Queen is dissatisfied at what is being 
done in Parliament with regard to the succession, and that I felt 
sure that the gentlemen they call the Upper Chamber would meet 
jointly with the Lower, which represents the people, to petition the 
Queen. This, in fact, has been done without any dissentient vote, 
except that of the Lord Treasurer, who was heard unwillingly by 
the others. 


The Queen was so angry, that she addressed hard words to the 
duke of Norfolk, whom she called traitor or conspirator, or other 
words of similar flavour. He replied that he never thought to have 
to ask her pardon for having offended her thus. Subsequently they 
tcll me the Queen asserted that she addressed no suci: words to the 
Duke. The earls of Leicester and Pembroke, the marquis of North- 
ampton, and the Lord Chamberlain, spoke to her on the matter, and 
Pembroke remarked to her that it was not right to treat the Duke 
badly, since he and the others were only doing what was fitting for 
the good of the country, and advising her what was best for her, 
and if she did not think fit to adopt the advice, it was still their, 
duty to offer it. She #old him he talked like a swaggering soldier, 
and said to Leicester that she had thought if all the world aban- 
doned her he would not have done so, to which he answered that he 
would die at her feet, and she said that that had nothing to do witl™ 
the matier. She said that Northampten was of no account, and he 
had better talk about the arguments used to enable him to get 
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married again, when he had a wife living, instead of mincing words 
with her. With this she left them, and bad resolved to order them 
fo be considered under arrest in their houses. This she has not 
done, but she has commanded them not to appear before her. The 
other day, when they were all met together with the Duke, Sussex 
came to tell me what was going on,—-although he did not tell me 
fully what the Queen had said, he informed me generally that she 
was greatly annoyed, and seeing the state in which affairs were, he. 
begged me to advise the Queen to remedy matters by effecting her 
marriage, as he said she wished to do, taking that as an excuse for 
proroguing the Parliament for s‘x months, until it was seen what 
could ‘be done about the marriage. If she preferred to dissolve 
Parliament, she should pledge her word to some of the leaders that 
she would call them together again, shortly, in order that they might 
settle the business favourably, and do their duty by the people, 
because outside the Parliament discussion was not free. I believe 
the Earl came at the request of all of them, as they, no doubt, wish 
to come well out of it, now that they have opened up the question 
of the succession, and are trying to maintain their own reputation 
with the people, and satisfy the Queen at the same time. I told 
him I would use all my efforts, as the matter was so important, both 
for the Queen and the country, that a right solution should be 
arrived at. 

After having told the Queen what your Majesty ordered, as I have 
already stated, she, with the confidence.she usually shows in_,me, 
began to speak upon the subject, complaining greatly of all of them, 
and particularly of Leicester. She asked me what I thought of 
such ingratitude from him, after she had shown him so much kind- 
ness and favour, that even her honour had suffered for the sake of 
honouring him. She was glad, howeyer, of so good an opportunity 
of sending him away, and the Archduke might now be quite free 
from suspicion. 

She also complained greatly of Sussex, and all the rest of them, 
saying that they had abandoned her, and were all against her but 
the Treasurer, which had so angered her that she bad railed at 
them. Since then, however, they had asked permission to speak to 
her, which she would grant, on condition that one, or two at most, 
only, came, and when Parliament was ended, which she thought to 
dissolve soon, she would well punish the others. 

I told her she had done ~visely in consenting to listen to them, 
and it would be better to do so one by one, so that she roight get 
at their opinions more freely, and even have a better opportunity 
of persuading them. Since they had been assured of her intention 
to marry, she should so order things that they might be convinced 
of her sincerity in this, and in order to tranquillize them it would 
be well to close Parliament for some time, giving them to under- 
stand that it should only be suspended long enough to resolve about 
the marriage, and then as soon as they were separated, she could do 
as she liked. She said she thought well of this, but if she did not 
dissolve Parliament, but only prorogued it, the laws of the country 
would not allow her to punish them. When I pointed out to her 
that she might satisfy them with the assurance that she would 
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summon another Parliament shortly if the marriage were not 
effected, she approved of this although she seemed to think it an 
affront to her dignity to adopt any compromise. I tried to 
persuade her that she lost nothing with the people by so doing, 
and it was better not to let them be dissatisfied, but to adopt 
some such honest measure of getting out of the difficulty. We 
conversed much upon this subject, and I tried to pacify her. 
Although she did not distinctly say she would do as I reeom- 
mended, she said so in effect, and promised to listen to them one 
by one, and in this way she has now been reconciled to them. 
The next day Cecil seat to me to say that the Queen had given 
orders to this effect, and said that she had been pacified by my 
advice, and he thanked me greatly for it. 

She dissembles, but she is still very angry with them, and they 
remain dissatisfied 

She is greatly incensed with her bishops, and on this point I 
helped her, although very cautiously that it might not look like 
bias, pointing out to her how ungrateful they are. She does not 
like them, although she pretends to, but she is not deceived. 

Thirty members of the Upper Chamber and sixty of the Lower 
have been deputed to discuss the action that is to be taken with 
the Queen in the questions of marriage and the succession, They 
met together on the 2nd instant, Saturday, but did not decide any~ 
thing. They say they will do so to-day, Monday. If anything is 
heard before the courier leaves, I will advise. Cecil sends to say 
he is sure everything will be favourably settled. I myself believe 
that the Queen will give them fair words, with regard to the 
marriage, and will deter the succession for a future time, and the 
whole matter will thus be quieted for the present. : 

I wrote to your Majesty that the Queen had summoned Captain 
Hawkins, respecting the ships which he had ready to send to Guinea 
and the Indies. He came and was ordered, as also was the other 
man they call Tenar, not to go to the places prohibited by your 
Majesty under grave penalties, and the Judge of the Admiralty was 
directed to treat in the same way the others who might wish to 
make a similar voyage. There were different opinions in. the 
Council about it, but the Queen ordered it. It is very impertant, 
and if your Majesty thinks well it might be advisable to say a word 
to the Queen’s, Ambassador expressing thanks for her action in the 
matter. 7 ; 

News arrived here six days ago that the Queen of Scotland was 
dead or dying. This was brought by a courier who was going to 
France with the intelligence. On the Ist inst. another arrived 
advising her improvement. God give her health, for this would 
be a great misfortune at such a time. Her child has also been ill, 
but is now better. The Queen had made her will, leaving the. 
prince in charge of hez brother, the earl of Murray, to whom also 
was entrusted the principal part of the Government, jointly with 
the Council, and she enjoined: them all to make no changes in 
religion, but to let all people live freely in accordance with their ~ 
conscience, as she had ordered. There has been no news since. 
If she die, I feel sure that her recommendation with regard to 
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religion will not be observed. She commended her child greatly 
to this Queen. No mention has been made of her husband, and it 
is not known whether he has seen her. 


Since closing the above, I have heard that the Queen of Scotland’s 
illpess is a female complaint, which is called “Mal de madre,” 
although it was stated to be a pain in the side. 


389. The Same to the Same. 


The members of Parliament who had met, as I wrote your Majesty 
on the 4th inst., resolved the game day to petition the Queen by 
common consent to deal with the matter of the succession, She 
summoned them the next day to give them her reply, and made 
them a long speech, pointing out the dangers that might result 
therefrom to the peace and order of the country. This she enforced 
by examples, and said she was not surprised at the members of the 
Lower Chamber treating this matter like inexperienced schoolboys 
instead of asa matter of so great importance, but she marvelled 
greatly that the lords had concurred and joined them in such action. 
There were some of these Jords, that when her sister was Queen 
came to her and offered help, urging her to endeavour to obtain the 
crown during her sister's life, and it might well be understood that 
if her successor were nominated there would be no lack of people to 
go on a similar errand to her to disturb the common peace, and if it 
was necessary she would say who these men were. Then turning to 
the Bishops who were present, she said, “And you doctors,” (she 
did not call them Bishops) “ who are so fond of making speeches on 


-“ this subject, whilst some of you dared to say in past times, that 


’ 


“ the Queen, my sister, and I were bastards. it would be much better 
“ if you looked after your own reformation, and gave a good example 
in your own lives and families, instead of interfering in such 
‘matters as this. The lords in Parliament ought to have shown 
you this, but since they have not done so, I will do it myself. I 
might well excuse myself from marrying in the face of pressure 
from all of you, but having in view the good of the country, I am 
determined to marry. It will be, however, with someone who 
will not please you, which has been partly my reason for avoiding 
it hitherte, but I will refrain no longer. - Those who have shown 
most anxiety that I should marry, have helped me but little to do 
so now, because the man who is to be my husband is a foreigner, 
and will not think himself very safe m your hands, if I, your 
lawful Queen, am to be so thwarted, and I will not put up with 
it.” The speech was a long one, but this was the substance of it 
gathered from a person who was present, and the Queen herself, who 
gave me a very detailed account of all that had passed, thanking me 
at the same time for the attachment I had shown to her at this 
juncture, and swearing she would never forget it. I replied that I 
merited ‘no thanks for doing what your Majesty had expressly 
ordered me to do, and that I should serve her with as much zeal 
as I] would my own master. She thanked me again very warmly 
for the’kindness your Majesty has shown, which she ‘returned to the 
hest, of her abilitv and cood wishes. t 
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She asked me if I had seen the earl of Leicester who has been ill, 
and what he had said about these affairs. I told her I had not seen 
him, because whilst he was not in her good favour, much as J liked 
him and the other lords, I thought it my duty that she should know 
that as your Majesty’s minister, I was only attached %o her. 

She told me that many of them had asked pardon, saying they 
had no intention of offending her, but rather of serving her, seeing 
that the members of her Council who had spoken first, had requested 
that the matter of the succession should be taken in hand, but that 
they are quite willing to conform to her will. I told her I under- 
stood that the members of the Lower House, notwithstanding the 
answer given to them, again wanted to bring up’ the matter, and I 
was surprised at the rashness and insolence they exhibited, and how 
fond they were of their liberty, without thinking of the obedience 
due to their Sovereign. She is fully alive to this, but I always 
remind her of it on every occasion. She sometimes calls them the 
Protestant gentlemen. She said that I was right, but she bad sent 
them an order not to discuss the matter under pain of punishment 
for disobedience, and that all had now obeyed. Ceeil told me that 
the Queen could not avoid doing this, but I do not know if it will 
be sufficient to bridle the insolence of these heretics, 


She spoke at length to me about the Archduke’s match. News 
arrived here that he was killed in a battle, which they said, the 
Emperor had fought with the Turk, of so bloody a character, that 
although the Emperor had conquered, he has lost many troops, and 
amongst them the Archduke Charles and the duke of Ferrara, This 
came from so many quarters that it caused some anxiety, although 
the truth was soon known, as I had a letter from Chantonnay, 
written on the field two days after the date of this fiction. The 
Queen told me that the false news had obtained more credit from 
the fact that she, without knowing anything of it, had by chance 
dressed in black, which they thought was for mourning. I have 
repeated this to make clear the present position with regard to this 
marriage. 

Tasked the Queen if she had appointed anyone to send to the 
Emperor, She said that she should send the ear! of Sussex, although 
she was not quite decided. She had not liked to send before, in 
order not to trouble the, Emperor when he was in the field, but 
would do so in eight or ten days, and Cecil afterwards confirmed 
this. No one could go more fittingly than Sussex, if anything is.to 
be done in the business, but I now only believe what I see. 

The Queen of Scotland is well. Her husband has been to visit 
her and has returned. This Queen has sent to visit her, sind written 
a long letter in her own hand. Three days ago the earl of Bedford 


left to go to the christening, and takes with him some of the Queen’s 


gentlemen, of the stedfast ones, besides his own. The one idea in 

the choice of thése courtiers was, that not one of them should be a 

Catholic, and of course there is no doubt about Bedford’s men. & 

gentleman of the Queen’s Chamber, named Somers, accompanies him 

and takes the font, which I said was to be sent for the ceremony. 

Jt is of gold and handsomely made, There is no news of the coming 
PP? 
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of the duke of Savoy’s representative. He no doubt went by sea 
from Zealand. 

The petition presented to Parliament by the Protestant Bishops 
respecting their confirmation, passed the Lower Chamber without 
opposition. In the Upper Chamber there were eleven votes against, 
it, but it was passed with the proviso that only the acts which they 
had done in the discharge of their office were confirmed, excepting, 
however, all matters relating to life or property. : 

The exception with regard to matters affecting life is explained 
by the oath they demanded from Bonner, the good bishop of London, 
and others, and they say that “this was the principal reason why 
they asked for a confirmation, although they gave out that it was 
for other reasons. They are sorry that an exception has been made 
as to their actions with regard to temporal property, as no definition 
has been given as to what property is especially referred to, and as 
they have not dealt fairly with their Church properties, they suspect 
that this is an attempt to bring them to book in the matter. This 
is not the case however, as I understand the intention is to prevent 
the loss of temporal goods by those who refuse the oath. The 
difficulty has been referred to the lawyers, and if they decide against 
the Bishops, the latter will request a fresh declaration from Parlia- 
ment, which it is believed the Upper House will not give, as the 
wording of the clause has been fixed, and they do not usually alter 
what has already passed the House. 

The Bill, as it is called, was opposed entirely by the earls of 
Sussex, Northumberland, Westmorland, Exeter, Montague, and Lords 
Morley, Morden, Dudley, Windsor, Darcey, and Cromwell. Sussex 
spoke very well on the subject, but the matter was not properly 
managed, as the Bishops themselves were present, which they ought 
not to have been in the discussion of their own affairs, and their 
presence no doubt influenced votes. There are 28 of them, and 35 
lords. The Queen is being pressed not to assent to the Bill, She 
told me that she would assent to what was just and honest, and 
would not permit anything wrong. The ultimate resolution of 
Parliament will soon be known. 

Last night a paper was thrown down in the presence chamber, 
containing in substance that Parliament had discussed the succession 
as it was necessary for the good of the country, and that if the 
Queen did not consent to the discussion, she would see some things 
she would not like. 

From Ireland, they say, that Randolph was with 600 men on the 
frontier, but that nothing would be done as O’Neil had retired to 
his mountains——London, 11th November 1566. 


390. The Same to the Same. 


On the 11th inst. I wrote to your Majesty, giving an account of 
things here and what had been done in Parliament. The Queen, 
seeing that they were determined to carry on the discussion about 
the succession, sent them an order not to do so, but as after the 
order was written, it was understood that the members thought that 
during the sittings they had full liberty to treat upon matters 
peneficial to the country, they have greatly resented the order, and 
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Tam told that the Council have used their efforts with the Queen, 
to allow Parliament to discuss freely this and other matters, since 
the confirmation of their acts rests with her. 

It appears that.they claim the right to proceed in the appointment 
of a successor to the crown, and in this case, although the Scotch 
Queen has a large party in the House of Lords, it is thought that 
Catharine would have nearly all of the members of the Lower 
Chamber on her side. It seems therefore, that everything tends to 
disturbance, but I do not believe that the matter will be carried 
forward. 

I wrote to your Mgjesty in the same letter, that the Queen is 
apparently better disposed towards the Archduke’s business, and 
says she will despatch the earl of Sussex to the Emperor in seven or 
eight days. 7 

T received to-day a letter dated the Ist inst., from the queen of 
Scotland by one of her servants who is on his way to France and 
Rome. He bas been instructed to tell me that the Queen had heard 
that her husband had written to your Majesty, the Pope, the king 
of France and Cardinal Lorraine, that she was. dubious in the faith, 
and asked me to assure your Majesty, that as regards religion she 
will never with God’s help fail to uphold it with all the fervour and 
constancy which the Roman Catholic christian religion demands. 
That in the religion in which she was born and bred she will remain 
for ever, even though it may entail the loss of her crown and life, 
and she will postpone all things for its benefit. Although she has 
instructed this man to assure me verbally in the matter of the King 
her husband, she has in addition, written to me as regards her 
steadfastness in the faith, and her servant has shown me signed by 
the hand of the Queen, his instructions in this respect, and has 
himself confirmed it as an eye-witness, saying that when she was 
supposed to be on the point of death, she had fulfilled all the holy 
duties that the Catholic Church enjoias. She had confessed, had 
bad Mass said before her by her almoner, that she might adore the 
Holy Sacrament, since her constant vomitings made it impossible 
for her to receive it herself, she had demanded extreme unction with 
pious devotion, although it was not necessary to administer it, and I 
believe from all that has ever been heard of the Queen, sht is as 
faithful in religion as she professes to be. It seems to me, however, 
difficult to believe that her husband should have taken such a 
course, and it must be stme French device to sow discord. They 
are a strange people. This man bears the Queen’s order with 
consent of her lords for a Nuncio to go to Scotland, and to asstire 
the Pope that the Prince will be baptised in the Roman Church.— 
London, 13th November 1566. “ 


391, The Same to the Same. 2 

On the 13th, I wrot® your Majesty by a courier on his way to 
France, but as I do not know whether Don Francés has received the 
letter, I send copy thereof herewith. The Queen having. seen that 
Parliament persisted in discussing the succession, notwithstanding 
her orders, gave them a second intimation not to do so. The Lower 
Chamber appointed thirty more members to consider what course 
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should’ be taken in the matter, but no resolution has yet been 
arrived at.—London, 16th November 1566. 


392. The Same to the Same. 


Notwithstanding the Queen’s orders to Parliament, respecting 
their discussion of the succession, and a more recent order that they 
should not even discuss her prohibitions, or enquire as to whether 
they were a violation of the privileges of Parliament, they have 
nevertheless been discussing this last prohibition, although it was 
thought they would not do so. «I am told that the insolence of these 
heretics, and their hankering after liberty in everything, is greatly 
disgusting the Queen, and some people think that the pertinacity of 
Parliament in insisting on dealing with these matters will lead to 
disturbance, but as changes here are so continual, nothing can be 


‘said for certain, although appearances ‘certainly tend to trouble. 


Isend to ask secretary Cecil what the Queen was doing about 
sending to the Emperor. He answered that the earl of Sussex had 
been ordered to hold himself in readiness for the voyage. To judge 
from appearances, the lords in the Upper House are united, and no 
difference of opinion is knowa to exist. 

From Ireland there is nothing fresh of importance. The queen 
of Scotland came lately to visit the English frontier. She is well. 
Last night, one of her courtiers arrived here, and brings news that 
the King is with his father, and is still on bad terms with the 
Queen, all else being harmonious. The 12th proximo has been 
fixed for the christening of the Prince, but no news has been 
received of anyone to represent the duke of Savoy. 


Since writing the above, I have been informed that the Queen 
sent to Parliament to-day, saying, that, notwithstanding the orders 
she had given for them not to diseuss the succession, it was not her . 
intention to deprive them of the freedom of speech, conferred by 
their privileges. It is believed that an arrangement has been made 
that they shall retrain from further considermg the succession, and 
will content themselves with vindicating the freedom of Parliamen- 
tary discussion. 

I have received letters from Cecilia, sister to the king of Sweden, 
and the Margrave of Baden, her husband, on certain private business 
they left with me here,'and enclosing a letter to your Majesty. 
They offer service in case it-should be necessary in Flanders. I 
reply fairly, both in view of cventualities, and because they are such 
near neighbours to the States, although, I believe the Margrave is 
not a Catholic, as his clder brother is, nor even so good a courtier 
as he might be, as his letter shows. He means well, apparently 


* however, which is the thitig to be considered in Germany.—London, 


25th November 1566. 


893. The Samm to the Same. 
I was with the Queen yesterday, and she expresed her great 


" pleasure at the coming of your Majesty to Flanders, saying bow 


glad she should be to entertain you here. After thanking her, I 
took the opportunity of expressing your Majesty’s gratification at 
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her condemnation of the action of the sectaries in Flanders. She 
was glad of this, and again confirmed her deprecation of the 
business. 

Since the withdrawal of the orders given by her that Parliament 
should not discuss the question of the succession, no more has been 
said upon the matter, except that one member *said something 
derogatory about the queen of Scotland, of which Melvin complained 
to the Queen, and she promised to punish ham, and make him with- 
draw it as soon as supplies were voted. The grants have now been 
made but to a smaller egtent than was proposed. The Queen asked 
for 300,0002, English ynoney, in three instalments, and they have 
voted 200,000. in two instalments. Both houses have agreed to 
ask the Queen to fix a time for her marriage. She says that they 
are now only discussing how they shall ask her pardon for the 
annoyance they Itad given her in the matter of the succession and 
she says she will forgive them all, except one, who is most in fault. 
She expressed her satisfaction at what the Catholics had done, and 
sorrow for their trouble, as she calls it, and has again thanked me 
for the part I had taken. When I said that I could not have done 
otherwise in fulfilment of. your Majesty’s order to serve her in all 
things, she said, that before Christmas, when Parliament was closed, 
she must have a long talk with me on many matters. 

She tells me without hesitation that she will marry, but her 
counsellors who desire it do not believe her. When Parliament 
rises, which is expected in a week, Iam assured that the earl of 
Sussex will go to visit the Emperor. Count liver de Arcos starts 
for Vienna to-day, and has taken leave of me. When the Queen 
spoke of his journey, she mentioned that of the earl of Sussex’s 
also, but I believe Arcos is oxly going for his private affairs, | 

They write from Ireland that there has been an encounter between 
John Q’Neil and Colonel Randolph, in which the latter was killed. 
They published yesterday that Randolph's troops routed O’Néil, and 
pursued him for three days, O’Neil losing 400 men, and Randolph 
being the only man killed on the English side. This is not true 
according to people who have come from there, but that several * 
died on both sides, O’Neil not losing more than forty men. They 
only had two good soldiers here who understood war, and nqw that 
Randolph is dead, the only one left is Crofts*. The Catholies are 
sorry for Randolph’s death, and with reason, as he was*a faithful 
one. He went on this expedition greatly against his will. 

Nothing new from Scotland. The Queen well. All is quiet, and 
harmony exists between the Catholics and others. The King is 
with his father. . 

The Queen still complains of the earl of Leicester, but she tells 
me that she thinks he acted for the best, and that he whs deceived. 
She is quite certain that he would sacrifice his life for hers, and that 
if one of them had to die, he would willingly be the one. She also 
gives credit to the others for good intentions. I think all will be 
arranged, and that Leicester is in no danger, and that the succession 
will not now be further discussed. 7 - 





* Sir James Crofts. 
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The Grand Commander of Castille has written me that the Pope, 
speaking of this Queen, had said that some persons assured him that 
she was well disposed towards the Catholic religion, but dared not 
show it in consequence of the sentence pronounced in Rome in favour 
of Queen Katharine, but that if she wished to reform, he would 
legitimise her, and if necessary, again invest her with the kingdom. 

I replied that. I did not believe she was a Catholic, although 
sometimes she shows signs of it, which come to nothing next day, 
and no doubt it is all trickery, but if a good opportunity offered, I 
would cautiously introduce the fnatter. This I have begun t) do by 
saying that they write me that Ue Pope held her person and virtues 
in high esteem, and there was nothing however difficult which he 
could do for her which he would refuse. She said that certain 
Italians wrote her to the same effect, and she was much obliged. 
She seemed pleased with the conversation, and praised the good and 
pious character of the Pope, and then said, laughing, she thought he 
and she would get married. I will earnestly do my best for the 
match, but I have little confidence in her unless God himself does it 
all—London, 2nd December 1566. 


394. The Kina to Guzman DE SILVA. 


All your letters from the 15th July to the 6th December have 
been received, and we note all you say about affairs in Flanders, 
and the expressions of that Queen with regard to them. I have 
been nota little pleased to hear this, and the prudent manner in 
which you have conducted the business, thanking you for all your 
diligence and care. The Queen’s pleasure at the news of my wife's 
continement, I can well imderstand, seeing our good friendship, 
and: my brotherly interest in her affairs, I thank her for her 
sympathy for my wife’s subsequent grave illness, and. you will tell 
her, now, that, thank God, she is free from her malady, and 
sufficiently well to leave for Madrid.—Endorsed 3rd December 1566. 





395. Guzman px Sitva to the Kina. 


After Parliament had voted supplies to the Queen, no more 
discussion occurred with regard to the succession, although it was 
proposed to express that the grants had been made by Parliament, 
having in view that the Queen had voluntarily undertaken to marry 
within a certain time, and that if the marriage did not take place, 
she-would undertake the consideration of the succession. It is 
believed, however, that the Queen will not consent to this addition 
nor will Parliament press her as was thought. It is true that the 

.matter is not quite ended, but it is believed now that the Queen will 
have her way. It is not known whether Parliament will be dissolved 
entirely, or prorogued. They are now discussing certain matters 
respecting the Government of thé country, and these men they call 
bishops meet apart to discuss their errors in order to get a confirma- 

- tion for their acts from Parliament. The Queen is well, as is the 
queen of Scotland, where everything is tranquil. The baptism of 
her son, as I wrote, will take place on the 12th, although the duke 
of Savoy's proxy has not arrived, if he has not gone by sea direct. 
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Iam told that this Queen gives great hopes of her marriage with 
the Archduke, and the queen of Scotland’s representative here, begins 
to fear it, thinking that it may embarrass his mistress’s interests. 

The harmony which existed lately between the nobles here is 
beginning to cool, and it is believed they will soon return to their 
disputes and enmity.—London, 7th December 1566. 


16 Dec. 896. The Same to the SAME. 


Melvin,* the queen of Scotland’s gentleman here, left yesterday 
to be present in Scotlarti at the negotiations to be carried on there 
by him, and the earl of Bedford representing this Queen after the 
prince’s baptism which had been deferred until yesterday. I under- 
stand the proposal is that the queen of Scotland renounces her 
claims to this crgwn during the life of the Queen and her issue, 
which has been discussed before. It is believed that the queen of 
Scotland will not do this unless the whole matter of succession is 
settled, and she is adopted as thé next heir, failing this Queen and 
her issue. I have sent to tell Meivin that in case the Queen will not 
agree to the necessary conditious for securing his mistress’s interests, 
he should not on any account break off the negotiations, but should 
delay them, and give this Queen to understand that there is every 
desire to fall in with her wishes, until the time arrives when he can 
see more clearly what should be done. He is also going because 
they have advised him that the duke of Norfolk has secretly sent 
an envoy to Scotland, and also because it is asserted that certain 
Scotsmen are going to the aid of John O'Neil, and if this be true, 
he would rather be in Scotland than here, and he has this Queen’s 
promise that Parliament shall not discuss the succession or anything 
im prejudice to his mistress’s rights, and if it be necessary to treat 
upon the matter, his mistress shall be advised in order that she may 
be represented. 


The Queen is much annoyed at a book which is said to have been 
written by a Scotchman, and printed in France with the King’s 
sanction, the subject of which is the rights of the prince of Scotland * 
to this succession.t She excused herself by assuring me that she 
knew nothing whatever about the book, and the Council have 
spoken about the matter to the French Ambassador, complaining 
greatly that it should have been printed under privilege of his King, 
He replied that he would inform his King of it, as he has done and 
tells me that the printer is in prison. ‘These people have made more 
of the matter than it deserves: the book will Be prohibited, by 
public erier, and the queen of Scotland has requested that the 
proclamation should state that the book was not written by her 
consent: it is true that her rights are not very tenderly treated, 
Lord Paget asserted in a Parliament held when your Majesty was 
here that the will by which King Henry the father of the Queen 
appoints as his heir, after his own children Frances, the mother of 
Jane and Catharine had not been signed by his own hand, and was 





* Sir Robert Melvil. 
t The book was written by Patrick Adamson, a Scotch refugee in Paris, afterwards 
archbishop of St. Andrews. 
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consequently invalid, and without force as regards the appointment 
of Frances and her heirs as successors because Parliament ordered 
that the successors after the King’s children should be those 
appointed by his will signed with his own hand. On account of 
this the queen of Scotland has asked the Queen to have some of the 
witnesses of the will examined in support of her claims inasmuch 
as the document does not fulfil the conditions laid down by Parlia- 
ment. This the Queen has promised shall be done after Parliament 
closes, and that the words used by some of the members against the 
queen of Scotland's rights shall ke retracted. It is not known yet 
if Parliament will be ended or prorogued. It would be much better 
for the queen of Scotland that it should be dissolved, as the members 
of the Commons are, as I have said nearly all heretics and adherents 
of Catharine, and if Parliament is prorogued, the same members 
will continue, whilst if it be dissolved- new ones will be chosen, who 
in any case must be better than the present ones, as these are the 
worst that can be found. Melvin quite understands this, and that 
if the appointment of a successor were left in their hands his 
mistress would come out badly. He has assured me that if it had 
not been for my assistence in advising the Queen not to appoint a 
successor they would have bfought her round to their views, as she 
herself has told me. He is therefore deeply obliged for what I have 
done, which has upset an artful plot in favour of Catharine. 


Melvin tells me that the queen of Scotland wrote to Cardinal 
Lorraine, saying that she had friends in this eountry who would 
help her to her rights, and he answered her persuading her not to 
treat of such matters as these. The Ambassador of the king of 
Frauce arrived in Scotland immediately afterwards, and placed 
special stress also upon this, and it is therefore quite clear that the 
French will try to prevent a union of ‘these two crowns. He says 
that on his saying to this Queen that he understood that Catharine 
was being supported by the French with this object, the Queen had 
said that she believed it, but it was most likely the Admiral and his 
colleagues, although it was quite true that the Ambassador of France 
had informed her that the queen of Scotland had friends here, and 
warned her against any movement they might make, whereby he 
(Melvil) clearly saw their machinations, and the need of his mistress 
to guard against them. 


The king of Scotland joined-the Queen three weeks ago and they 
now.live together. Although it seems she will not soon forget her 
anger at the King’s share of past events, it is thought that time, 
and the King’s determination to please her, will do much to recon- 
cile them, and Melvin asks me to persuade his Queen to this end 
as I have always done, it being so important. I have written to 
her with ail due respect, as I understand she is somewhat dis- 
pleased at the idea that certair people here like her for other 
reasons than personal ones. 


* Melvin is pleased at the large party the queen of Scotland has 
here, and he takes with him the signatures of over a hundred 
important people who offer to aid her cause. 
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Count Oliver de Arcos, who was leaving for Vienna, is now 
waiting to accompany those who are being sent by the Queen, as she 
tells me. : 

It was thought that this Parliament had finished, but they defer 
their separation Trom day to day, and they are now proposing 
religious alterations to enable these heretic bishopsand others who 
think like them to forward their evil designs, and tablish their 
heresies, leaving out of account the good people of this country who 
think otherwise, and signifying that it is advisable that all people 
of the country should, profess the same opinion. This proposal, 
confirmed by Parliament, is to be obeyed under grave penalties, and 
the Catholics are in great trouble, as they think it is only another 
way to molest them, and place them in greater straits than they are 
now. They ask me to urge the Queen not to give her assent to 
what the Parliament may adopt in this respect, as they fear that it 
will be passed by a large majority. The clauses of the proposal are 
not only written, but they are printed before the matter has been 
discussed. 

I was with the Queen yesterday, and to draw her out, said 
amongst other things, that now that supplies had been voted, she 
should take means to close Parliament, as I thought that it would 
do nothing but cause her annoyance whilst it was sitting, and that 
she might be sure that assemblies of this sort, could not fail to cause 
disturbance, especially where the people have so much license to 
talk, and so great a hankering after new things, which often pro- 
duced great inconvenience. She said this was true and she would 
try to have it closed before Christmas, although the members had 
begun to deal with religious affairs, which were quite foreign to their 
businéss. © 

I told her that this would prove to her clearly the bad intentions 
of those who made proposals like these, which were all directed to 
seditious ends, and not to her interests or those of the country. 
I said that the kingdom being at peace, and she having maintained 
herself, so many years in the way she had, any alteration would be 
an opportunity for the insolence and rashness of some of these ™ 
people to impel them to further disturbance. Besides this, the 
Pope and the principal upholders of the old religion, in the hope 
that this country would settle down under her prudent rule in a 
way that should cause offence to nore, have not thottght fit to 
make any deélaration against her or her subjects, but perhaps if 
they saw that with such a change as this, her country would stand 
entirely separate from the rest, they might consider and take steps 
which they had not hitherto thought of doing, and J, as your 
Majesty’s minister desiring her welfare and repose, could not refrain 
from saying that she might find herself in a troublesome*position. 

She spoke at length upon the matter, and said, amongst other 
things, that. those whg were making these proposals, said they wert 
doing so in her interests, and being unanimous, they would all defend 
her against her enemies, and against those who made claims against her. 

I replied that { quite understood in order to bring her rouad 
entirely to their side against the Catholics, the professors of the 
new religion would try to frighten her, and make her believe that 
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she would be in danger if she separated from them, or did not do 
exactly as they wanted, using for their argument the sentence that 
had been pronounced in Rome in favour of Queen Katharine. It 
was certain however, that, if she wished, this scruple might easily 
be repaired by the Pope, who, I know, desired to do it. She being 
the King’s daughter, born in his house, confirmed by Parliament, 
and appointed by her father to succeed; a crowned Queen as she 
was, had no reason to fear, but would have great friends on her side. 
She’said it was true that the Pope had offered what I said, but he 
asked for everything and left her nothing. I said it was not to be 
expected that he would be avarigious, and would only ask what was 
fitting, particularly seeing the character of the present Pope. In 
any case, there was no-more reason now to make changes than there 
was before, and they might wait until events showed them what had 
better be done. She said this was very well, but she thought these 
people feared that if she married the Archduke, the old religion 
would be restored, and no doubt they were treating the matter thus 
urgently in order to be forearmed. I remarked that some of her 
council feared rather, that she would not marry at all, to which she 
replied that what they feared was that she would marry. which 
would suit some of them better although they professed otherwise. 
She said she would do so, as she had said, if for no other reason but 
to disappoint them, and she would be glad if anyone would stand 
up in Parliament, and oppose these religious innovations, as she 
feared that if they were passed, such pressure would be brought to 
bear upon her that she could not refuse her assent. This is so, for 
although they have voted the supplies, they have not yet presented 
them to the Queen, with the intention of making her first consent 
to what they want, and although the Commons have passed the 
subsidy the House of Lords has not done so. It is true she has 
no reason to doubt them (the Lords), and they are delaying for 
the purpose that I have mentioned. I said that her Protestants did 
not like her, because she understood them and because she was so 
attached to the Cross. She said that they would like to abolish its 
use, but they would not do it. I have taken means thus to convey 
to her what it is right she should know, making her believe that I 
do it for her own sake alone. God help her! J wish I could have 


.. more hope of her welfare. The Queen says she is very sorry that 


your Majesty is going to Flanders by way of Italy instead of by 
sea, as she thus loses the hope of entertaining you.—London, 
16th December 1566. ~ 
P.S.—I thought well to send the proposals respecting religion 
which are now being discussed, that your Majesty may have them 
considered, but I am just informed that the Queen has signified her 
wish that the matter should not be discussed. 


Nore—tIn the King’s handwriting. These cannot have come, 
send them to me, and remind me. 


20 Dee. - 897. The Kine to Guzman bE Sinva. 


Your letters of 4th, 21th, and 28th, of September, 5th, 12th, 9th, 
and 26th of October, and 4th and 21st, of November received and 
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answered in this. First we thank you for your great care and 
diligence in sending us such detailed news of events there, and 
enjoin you to continue the same, now more ‘than ever, seeing the 
state of my Flanders dominions and the need to have full news of 
all that passes. I see with gratification what you say with respect 
to that Queen’s reception of the news concerning my health and my 
wife’s, and as to her pleasure on learning my voyage to Flanders. 
I send you full particulars in another letter on this matter in order 
that you may convey it to the Queen. You will advise us how she 
takes it. . 


T have been glad to*learn what you write about the opening of 
Parliament, and the discussions therein with regard to the appoint- 
ment of a successor, and particularly what had happened in the 
matter between the Queen and others. You have conducted the 
business very prudently, and as we are anxious to learn how it has 
ended, you will advise us fully of what has happened since. 


Your action with regard to the preventing of Captain Hawkins 
and others from going to the Indies was very opportune, and you will 
thank the Queen from me for complying with your request, and say 
how highly I esteem this proof of her good will. You will take 
great care to learn all you can on this subject, as it is most important 
that we should have news of these things, in order to guard against 
them in time.—Madrid, 20th December 1566. 


398. GuzMAN DE SILVA to the Kina. 


I hear from a friend of Benedict Spinola that during the last year 
and a half he has become so confirmed in his heresy that he is now 
quite violent in it, and this is proved by his close friendship with 
the bishops, whgse sermons he attends. This has been confirmed by 
what the earl of Sussex told me some days ago, respecting certain 
advice Spinola had given to the Queen to make a closer friendship 
with the French, which he said was expedient to her, because your 
Majesty showed signs of helping the queen of Scotland. He said_ 
he had private advice from France that you had ordered help to be 
sent to her to the extent of 20,000 ducats, and used other persuasions 
to bring her round to his idea, but the Queen remained firm. I 
cannot see what further proof can be needed that he is a heretic, 
but it may be pointed out that he neither advocates your Majesty’s 
interests nor writes to yeu. 


Some time since I wrote to your Majesty that the duke of Norfolk 
was expected to marry the widow of Lord Dacre of the North. I am 
now advised in great secrecy that the marriage is being arranged, 
and will be carried out. This will greatly please the Catholics, as 
the lady is very Catholic, and of great talent and ability. The Duke 
would be a great gain to religion because, although he does not 
profess to be a Catlfolie himself, his advisers and others in his 
household are so, and these together with his wife, might easily 
bring him to a right way of thinking, especially since Leicester has 
gone over to the heretics. 

By my last letter your Majesty will learn that the Queen was not 
expected to consent to the proposals with regard to religious innova- 
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tions, being discussed or passed by the House of Lords, as it had 
already been passed by the Lower Chamber. The nobles inclined to 
her desires, although the new Bishops made great efforts to the 
contrary helped by Leicester, who %s a Lutheran and did not 
approve of some of the clauses.. Between him and the bishop of 
London, high words passed, and seeing that the proposal was not 
put to the Upper House by the Chancellor, the Bishops complained, 
and pressed the matter so mueh, that he had to confess that the 
Queen had forbidden the discussion of the matter, and the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York went to speak to the Queen 
on the subject. She refused to’receive them for two days, and on 
the third they tell me she treated them in such a manner that they 
came out very crestfallen; and so the hereties remain.—-London, 
23rd December 1566. . . 


Parliament closes tomorrow. The principal points, namely, the 


succession and religion, which the heretics thought to carry, have 
both been frustrated.—London, 23rd December 1566. 


399. The Same to the Saye. 


I wrote to your Majesty on the 23rd instant, that the Queen was 
to go on the following day to the last session of this Parliament. 
All being arranged and the ladies already in the barges, as she was 
going by water, the ceremony was postponed, but they say that the 
House will close within a day or two. 

The cause of the delay was that the members of the Commons 
being offended at the Queen’s forbidding the discussion in the Upper 
House of the proposals which they had adopted respecting religious 
innovations, they refused to agree to the continuation of certain laws 
necessary for the good government of the kingdom, which, it appears 
are not perpetual, but have to be renewed from Parliament to 
Parliament. It was therefore necessary to defer the closing of 
Parliament until they had agreed to renew these, 


On the 18th instant, the prince of Scotland was baptised with 
the usual Catholic ceremonies of the Romish Church, and in place. 
of the proxy who was to attend for the duke of Savoy, the French 
Ambassador assisted. The infant was named James Charles. The 
earl of Bedford was not present at the ceremony, although he 
accompanied the prince to and from the doors of the place where 
the “baptism took place. All is quiet there. Nothing new comes 
from Ireland. The sole subject of conversation here is your Majesty’s 
voyage to the States of Flanders, the Catholics asserting that it is 
-to take place, and the heretics contradicting it. These last are 
helped by the French Ambassador, who announces that he has 
letters informing. him that your Majesty will not come, and he has 
sent to inform me to that effect, giving as his authority secretary 
L’Aubespine. Both parties speak according to their desires, although 

-I believe this Ambassador is a Catholic, as he appears, and he has 
frequently told me that he is sure that not only Flemish affairs, but 
French affairs as well cannot be happily settled without the presence 
of your Majesty in the States—London, 28th December 1566. 
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400. The Same to the Same. 


The Queen went to Parliament on the 2nd instant, and although 
many thought that she would prorogue it she dissolved it altogether, 
as I am told that she is dissatisfied with the representatives of the 
people who form it, and wishes in another Parliament to have 
different men. It is true that they have pressed her very hard 
about the succession and in the matter of religion aud other things, 
but as she got her way at last she is pleased, although annoyed at 
some of the members. She again complained to me yesterday that 
she was left alone and grieved thereat, magnifying to me the peril 
in which she had been,and the pertinacity and disrespect of many 
towards her. She reprehended the members in a speech she made 
to them at the dissolution. 


Seven days ago"there arrived here by post the secretary of M. de 
Foix, who was French ambassador here. He announced that he had 
come on business for his master and told me so. He is a heretic, 
and I was told that he had no doubt come to negotiate here on 
behalf of the prince de Condé and the admiral and their colleagues 
respecting events in France. and short of palpable proofs all indica- 
tions point this way. I know he brought a letter from Throgmorton, 
who during the rebellion in France was the negotiator between this 
Queen and the heretics. Ihave not been able to find out anything 
positive, although I have sounded Cecil by saying that it was 
believed this man had come to throw obstacles in the way of the 
Archduke’s match by again raising the idea of the marriage of this 
King and this Queen, as the French had done before through the 
same man, and I told Cecil that as he knew the only intention was 
to delay and obstruct the Archduke’s suit, he should be on the 
alert, and not allow the Queen to be deceived with such talk as 
this. 


He answered that he believed this to be the real cause of his 
coming, or at least to discover the state in which the business was 
in order to be forewarned. He said he would tell me what he could ‘ 
discover, and that the man had brought a letter to him from Foix 
and told him the same as he had me. When Cecil asked him what 
where the exact affairs he had come about in order that he “might 
help him in regard to them, he gave him no particulars, which made 
him think that my information was correct, especially that all 
previous negotiations in favour of Lord Robert had been ‘carried on 
through Foix and this secretary, and he doubted not*that the French 
would do, as they had done before, their best to hinder the Arch- 
duke’s marriage in favour of which he (Cecil) had done, and would 
do all he could, seeing how important it was to the Queen and 
country. He said if the marriage was not carried into effect things 
would be in such a condition that trouble and inconvenience could 
not fail to result, and he was determined that if the affair fell 
through he would ask the Queen’s leave to retire, as he feared many 
complications. This secretary told him that as a despatch had to be 
sent by his King to the Ambassador here, Foix had managed that 
he might bring it, in order that he might undertake his own business 
without cost. The secretary had not asked audience, nor had he 
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apoken to the Queen #4 It is certain that the object of 
his journey was not to come to the Ambassador, as is proved by the 
answer of the latter to me when I asked him what the secretary 
had come about, as I had been advised that he had come hither to 
raise a discussion on behalf of Condé and the admiral for the 
furtherance of certain things which might be to the common danger. 
The Ambassador said that he had heard no particulars, but that he 
knew that the man had seen Throgmorton, and one Killigrew, who 
were the two men that carried on communications with Foix. He, 
the Ambassador, had refused tc have anything to do with them as 
they were great heretics, but thet they, after the secretary’s arrival, 
had tried to draw him, the Ambassador, into a diseussion by saying 
that it was not right that they should allow these good Flemings to 
be maltreated, and he gathered from this that they had been discuss- 
ing something of this nature with thé secretary. He told me this 
in great secrecy, and assured me that the despatch which the man 
had brought to him was of no importance, and the fact of his having 
come post with it was suspicious in itself, He had answered 
Throgmorton and Killigrew that they might be sure the King and 
his master, although not bougd as your Majesty was, would certainly 
not have anything to do with a similar disobedient business, and if 
any help had been given to it by the secretary he, the Ambassador, 
would write to his King that I had thought it suspicious and would 
not fail to write to Don Francés, as indeed I have done. I believe 
that we shall soon learn what has happened in this matter. The 
king of Portugal’s Ambassador in France has written to me that the 
king of France had published certain orders against those who had 
gone on an expedition tothe island of Madeira,* and asked me to 
address this Queen to whom he also writes, begging her in case any of 
these French ships should enter her ports that she should detain them 
until the case had been decided. I spoke to the Queen about it, and 
she said she would order measures to be adopted for the purpose, 
both because it was an affair of the king of Portugal’s and also 
because I told her that the expedition had on its way robbed two 
valuable Flemish sloops. Speaking on the matter with Cecil I 
showed him the king of France’s order, and he said that I might be 
sure that the voyage had not been undertaken without his consent, 
although the French inight as usual publish to the contrary. He 
was led to this belief because when this fleet was being fitted out 
they had feared here it was*to invade Jersey and Guernsey, and 
they had made much costly preparation against it, and speaking to 
the French Ambassador here with regard to the object of this 
expedition, he had told him on his word of honour that nothing was 


, being prepared against this country, as he knew very well what the 


ships were intended for. And now they will make all manner of 
apologies to Portugal. 

The duke of Norfolk has retiréd to his house, but returns shortly. 
The Queen has not yet spoken to the earl of Sussex respecting his 
departure to Germany, and although Parliament is now ended she 


did not say anything to me about it the last time I was with her, 





* This was the expedition commanded by young Monlue. 
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although we were speaking of the Emperor. As the Duke is away 
and the secretary is. unwell, those who sympathise with the Arch- 
duke’s suit are not pressing the matter forward until these two are 
with the Queen again, The Queen had been told that the secretary 
was at the bottom of the obstinacy of the people’s representatives 
in the matter of the succession, and the other day in Council the 
Queen made a remark to him about it; whereupon he, in the presence 
of the members, told her that she had done him the greatest favour 
and kindneys he could receive from her in speaking upon the subject 
before those-present, as hs was glad of the opportunity of exonerating 
himself from such an offence as had been imputed to him, He gave 
a satisfactory answer, and said that if he was not satisfied only to 
exonerate himself he could, if he pleased, east the accusation upon 
those who peradventure had impugned him, but that he confined 
himself to clearing his own character, 

After the members of the Council had gone he remained alone with 
the Queen, who told him she was delighted that he had answered 


. as he had done before the Council, because one or more of them had 


been his calumniators, and now she was satisfied. 
They tell me Leicester is again Haag to the Queen’s good 
graces, which I believe is true—London, 6th January 1567. 


401. The Same to the Same. 

I have not been able yet to discover what the secretary of the 
Jate French Ambassador has beon negotiating, although every possible 
effort has been made to do so. { know that Throgmorton four 
days ago was with the Queen for an hour and a half, I will advise 
your Majesty of all that can be learned, although these hereties are 
very crafty in what they do, The earl of Sussex has not yet been 
despatched, nor is it believed that he will go until the return of the 
duke of Norfolk, which will be soon, The Archduke’s adherents 
are afraid to push the matter until the Duke is here, and the other 
party think that any delay makes for them. 

The Queen went into the country yesterday, and on the 14th will 
go hunting to a place seven or eight miles from here called Croydon, 
where she will remain four days. From there she will go to 
Nonsuch, where they say she will stay a week, and thence will go 
to the house of her factor Gresham, whence after a visit of four 
days she will again return hither. The weather is not favourable 
for the country pastimes 8 it is yery wet. 

Tam told that some of the French ships that went to Madeira 
have returned to Normandy and Bordeaux. If this be the case, we 
shall soon see what action the king of France takes. I do not think 
it will amount to much as they have returned so readily. This 
Queen has ordered the detention of any of them that may come 
hither, and the orders are now being sent to the various ports, Tha 
Catholies here are very glad at what has been done by orders of 
the duchess of Parma by Norcherme* near Lanoy in scattering the 
rising of rebels there and at the affair of Tournai, and the heretica 
are equally chagrined as they have their eyes closely fixed on events 





* Philippe Norcherme de Sainte Aldegonde, Governo: of Hainault, 
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in the States. The affair certainly has been most successful and 
important.—London, 11th January. 1567. 





402. The Same to the Same. - 


‘The Queen left on the 17th inst., and the day previous I was with 
her. She said that she had ordered the carl of Sussex to be in 
readiness to go to the Emperor, and that she would send a Baron 
with him, but she had not decided who it should be. 


The Earl tells me the same but does not know the Queen’s object 
in sending another person with him. If the object be that both 
should negotiate the marriage, he hopes it will not be one of the 
opponents to it, and for this reason he has refrained from pressing 
the matter until the coming of the Duke, who arrived on the 16th. 


The Queen discussed with me the rebel disturbances in Flanders, 
and as usual expatiated on the insolence and disrespect they, the 
rebels, show, and said that the Ambassador of France had told her 
that your Majesty was coming with a great army as if to signify 
that she had better be on her guard, and she had replied that she was 
very glad that your Majesty should come, not only with he force 
he said, but with three times as much to castigate such bad subjects, ' 
and that she was very pleased that English merchants in Antwerp 
reported that the rebels now understood that they might fear 
her punishment as much as that of your Majesty. I answered 
that the godly had always thought this of her, but that these 
rebels wore wicked and not only said that they had the aid of many 
Princes, with the object of causing alarm, but they positively 
announced that they had ther help, which I knew to be untrue, secing 
the horror with which they inspired her, aud whenever I had been 
assured by her of her want of sympathy for them, I had always 
sent a full account of her expressions to your Majesty. She said 
that she could not answer for other prinecs, but for herself she could 
say, that if any of he. Council were to dare to advise her to such 
a wicked course, she would hang him as a traitor, It had cost her 
dearly enough she said what she had done in France against her 
own opinion and inclination, during the civil war there, when she 
had been made to spend much money, and had keen placed in great 
trouble. Her obligations towards that country however were very 
different from those towards your Majesty’s ard she was sure, as she 
had often told me, that this Tisttbanes in Flanders was not owing 
to*religion, but was simply rebellion, and that if kings did not take 
such measures as I had often pointed out to prevent these risings, they 
would all find themselves in difficulties and danyers. She said in 
Franco preparations were being made with troops of which she did 
not dlisapprove, as it was right for them to be ready for the passage 
of your Majesty, sceing that the ordinary suspicions between great 
princes were only reasonable, as the ambition to dominate has 
been seen so often that precautions are necessary. The Queen 
still indicates, although not clearly, that overtures have been 
made on behalf of the Flemings, but although I have carefully 
tricd to find out the particulars from her, I have not been able 
to do so, 
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Count Oliver de Arcos has been waiting for some time for the 
persen who was to go to the Emperor in order to bear him company, 
but he could not wait longer and has gone. He told me that the 
earl of Leicester had said that he might go as the Queen would not 
send so quickly, and when he took leave of the Quéen she told him 
to the contrary. Much had been said to him afresh about the 
Archduke’s suit, and the Queen had assured him that she was 
determined to accept it, and had ordered the earl of Sussex to be 
ready to take the Garter to the Emperor, but that he, Arcos, might 
go on ahead and excuse her to the Emperor for not sending before ; 
the reason being that the Emperor was busy with the Turk and she 
also was occupied. She writes a letter of credence for him to the 
Empcror to deal in the matter of the Archduke. All the aristocracy 
apparently desire “the match, except Margaret and her party, which 
is small, There is however, much difference between them, as those 
who have influence in affairs, such as Cecil and his-friends, although 
not openly against it, are nevertheless suspicious with regard to 
religious liberty. The others do not care for this, but are openly 
anxious for the marriage to_take place, so that although they agreo 
in the main, they differ in the manner. 

The party of the earl of Leicester are making great efforts on all 
hands to upset the business, pointing out to the Queen the objections 
to it, both as to religion, and as relates to the Archduke personally, 
of whom they say all the harm they can think of. Tie French help 
by saying, as the Queen assures me, that if this marriage takes 
place she will have to spend large sums of money both on the 
Archduke himself, and his maintenance and the subsidies she will 
have to. make to the Emperor against the Turk, They say the 
Emperor is poor and the relationship would bring her no profit, but 
much expense and trouble. If it were not for so many obstructors 
and the Queen’s usual dislike to the idea of marriage there seems to 
be a probability that they would agree at least to the Archduke’s 
coming as a Catholic, and with such fitting moderation as would not 
offend their religious scruples. Until I see this point settled I do 
believe anything decided will be done. 

M. de Morette, who is going to Scotland for the duke of Savoy, tells 
me that this Queen, amongst other things, had told him how much 
she disapproved of the action of the Flemish rebels, and how great a 
punishment the} deserved, as their real object was not religion, but 
only rebellion, as had been seen elsewhere. He also, told ine certain 
things that had passed with the queen of France about your Majesty's 
coming to Flanders, and your passage through the states of the Duke 
his master... I have not written this in detail, as no doubt Don Francés 
de Alava has done so, but will only say that both Moretée and the 
French Ambassador have confirmed the displeasure and chagrin of 
the French heretics at your Majesty’s coming, and they are strenuously” 
trying to alarm the King and Queen at what your Majesty may do, 
being so well armed, so powerful and so near to them. The 
Ambassador advises ‘me secretly, that I ought to write to your 
Majesty, informing your Majesty of it, in order that you may mollify 
the king and queen of France, and show them that they have 
nothing to fear, and that your Majesty might signify to them that 
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you will be glad whilst in Flanders, to have somé principal Catholic 
personage of the country attached -to you with whom you might 
confidentially communicate what was being done, and so tranquillize 
them and free them from the inventions of the heretics. 

He also told me that the Chancellor* was in such a bad way, that 
he would not last three months, and he feared that the Queen would 
give the place to Foix the late Ambassador here who pretended to be 
a Catholic but was not one, and might do great injury to the Catholic 
cause if he were in such a position. He said this that I might advise 
Don Francés de Alava to be on the alert ; and I also write to the Grand 
Commander of Castille, to warnahe Pope to let hig Nuncio act in the 
matter if he thinks fit, the office of Chancellor in that kingdom being 
of so much importance, as has been proved by the harm the present 
man has done. This Foix might do still more, as he has influential 
relatives, and might undertake sinister negotiations, as he is so much 
attached to the house of Vendome. 

‘The heretics here have news that by way of Bayonne, heretical books 
by the ton are being introduced into Spain, and that preachers in the 

ise of monks are entering without being noticed, to mislead people 
in Navarre. I have no doubt they will be looked after, but all diligence 
is needful there, and in the places where foreign merchants pass to 
and fro, I have heard from an English Catholic that in some places 
beyond Burgos on the road to Vitoria some of the inn-keepers were 
apparently not Catholics and spoke with much freedom and license 
about religion. This Queen has a correspondent in Germany called 
Dr. Mundt, of whom I have spoken to your Majesty in other letters. 
He has written to Cecil that he understands the Gerinan Princes 
have offered their services to your Majesty in Flanders, and that 
he is sure that there as elsewhere, those who belong to what they 
call the new religion will suffer by ydur Majesty’s coming, and he 
would much like to have a Henry VIII. or a John Frederick duke 
of Saxony to remedy such a state of affairs, All he says points to 
some aid being given to these rebels, at whose distress I understand 
they are beginning to grieve, but I think it will produce but little 
effect here. 

Gresham, the Queen’s factor, has obtained what money he could 
from the merchants here, although it has not been much. I have 

~ been anxious to know what they wanted it for, and I am told 
now that it is to be sent to Ireland-in part, and the rest for 
ordinary expenditure, and nothing else. Some of this money was 
sent to Ireland four days ago, but not so much as was expected, as 
they now understand that John O’Neil has no supporters elsewhere 
as they feared. 

- The displeasure of the queen of Scotland with her husband is 
carried so far, that she was approached by some who wanted to 
induce her to allow a plot to be formed against him which she 
refused, but she nevertheless shows him no affection. They tell me 
even that she has tried to take away some of his servitors, and for 

“some time past finds him no money for his ordinary expenditure. 
This is very unfortunate for both of them, although it cannot be 
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denied that the King has given grounds for it by what he has done, 
They onght to come to terms, as if they do not look out for themselves 
they are in a bad way—London, 18th January 1567. 


403. The Same to the Same, 


The Queen arrived at this house of Nonsuch on the 21st instant, 
and I came the same day, hearing that they had to treat of the 
despatch of the earl of Sussex to the Emperor, and other matters, 
and J desired to be present to learn what was being done, because 
as the States of Flanders are in the trouble they are, I am 
anxious about everything which may pass respecting them. [ 
received yesterday letters from your Majesty, of 81st December, 
and after the Queen had supped, I went to her chamber, and 
repeated to her all your Majesty ordered respecting your voyage 
to Flanders, and the cause thereof, and of your coming in force 
in order the better to remedy the evil, but that your Majesty 
would use all fitting clemency that a prince should employ to 
subjects that beg and merit it, and deal out just punishment to 
those who did not. The Queen replied, showing great joy at your 
Majesty’s coming, and at your being well armed, ‘which’ she 
thought most opportune in all respects. I let her know that 
her remarks to me on events in the States had greatly influenced 
your Majesty to come in this way, whereupon she repeated all 
her offers of friendship and countenance and told me what had 
passed between her and the French Ambassador with regard to 
the coming of your Majesty as I wrote in mine of the 18th 
instant. She said that this ‘good news of your Majesty’s coming 
had arrived happily at the very moment when her musicians had 
prepared a great feast for her, and she took this as a good omen, 
and after the feast, returned to her chamber with her ladies and 
others, and danced till after midnight. I thanked her from your 
Majesty for having ordered Hawkins and the others who were 
going to the Indies to be stopped, ‘and I also thanked Secretary 
Cecil for what he had done in -the matter, He replied that the 
Queen had given the orders most willingly, although the Council 
was divided as I have written. 

All necessary care shall be taken, as your Majesty commands, 
in the matter of other ships which they may attempt to fit out to 
trade in those countries, as it is “necessary to stop these voyages at 
the beginning. The qucen of Scotland has been written to as your 
Majesty commands, with regard to what she wrote to me, respecting 
the step said to have been taken by her husband, in writing to your 
Majesty about her religion. It seemed to me an incredible thing, 
and that it could only have been as‘it waa, the wickedness of the , 
people who wanted to See them separated to the detriment of both 
of them, : : 

Great is the disgust displayed by the French Ambassador here at 
your Majesty’s coming, but only to persons who are in his confidence, 
for to me he expresses exactly the reverse; but this is the French 
way. 
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Since I arrived here I have learned that the admiral of Franee 
was thinking of coming to this court to carry ou his pretty intrigues. 
L remarked this to the Queen, last night, and took the opportunity 
of hinting to her that his coming might stir up difficulties of impor- 
tance, and evil consequence, and she ought to he very much on the 
alert as he was a turbulent man, and an enemy to peace and public 
welfare. She said she might well tell me that for some time past, 
the French had been discussing with her the restitution of Calais, 
but that she understood it was more for their private ends than for 
her good, and she did not therefore think fit to go into the matter 
with these particular men, although the time for handing over the 
fortress was approaching, and She intended to do her duty with 
regard to it, as is fitting between neighbouring princes, and conduct- 
ing the business by all fair means as far as she could, or until another 
course were necessary. I told her this was a matter of great 
importance to her, and as your Majesty so greatly desired her 
prosperity and dignity, and would, God willing, be soon in the 
neighbourhood, she could then communicate on this matter and 
others with all confidence in your love and friendship. 


On the third day after the. Queen’s arrival here, her Council came 
together with the duke of Norfolk and the earl of Pembroke, with 
the intention of pressing the Queen to’send off the earl of Sussex to 
the Emperor, with the principal object of negotiating marriage with 
the Archduke. They are sure the Queen will send him off while 
ghe is here, and all of them are agreed on this point, as she herself 
assures me she is, which I believe. The Duke, nevertheless, asks 
me to urge the Queen to decide promptly, as they are sure that she 
is now well disposed. Although they are confident the Queen will 
despatch the earl from here, he told me last night that he would 
leave after Shrovetide which is not quite so soon as they think. I 
am doing my best in this matter as I believe, seeing the fickleness of 
the Queen, and for other reasons that the time is opportune. Some 
days ago, the earl of Leicester not being in very high favour with 
the Quecn just now, I was walking out of her chamber, when she 
called me back, and said she should be glad if 1 would show some 
love and friendship to Lord Robert as I used to do, so that his own 
affection for me should not be slighted. I answered that it was from 


_ no want of good will or affection on my part that I had stood a little 


aloof from him lately, but entirely out of.consideration for her. We 
shall soon learn: the issue of the Archduke’s business, and I believe 
that if the Queen does not adopt some favourable course with regard 
to it, it will cause great displeasure to the Duke and his party. 

The Duke has told the Queen that he has arranged to marry the 

-widow of Lord Dacre of the North, which was, as I wrote your 
Majesty, being secretly negotiated. 

After he had spoken to the Queen about it, the Duke at onee came 
to inform me, repeating that he and all his house desired to serve 
your Majesty, and I verily believe that his will is good, he being a 

“good and honest gentleman. When I said to the Queen that she 
had not told me anything about the Duke’s marriage she said she 
had known nothing about it herself until that moment. 
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The letter which your Majesty was pleased to write to the Queen 
in the matter of Francis Engleficld* shall be delivered in good time, 
an the efforts your’ Majesty desires shall be employed worthily for 
him, and other Catholics in this country, all of whom love your 
Majesty, and trust” you alone after God.— London, 25th January 1567. 


404, The Same to the Same. 


Since writing the enclosed the Queen has decided to send the carl 
of Sussex after the first week in Lent, as I learn from her Secretary 
Cecil and the earl himself. The order of his despatch is to be 
arranged by the duke, Cecil and Petre. I have not been able to 
learn what decision théy have come to regarding religion, the Queen 
hérsel£ not having communicated it yet to the Council, but whilst - 
discussing the matter, she said that she would order the earl of 
Sussex what he was to do on the point. Cecil gives me great hope 
of the Queen’s goodwill in this, and all of them think she is very 
well inclined to the match. If we have not already seen the 
difficultics in the way, it would seem that the matter would be 
carried through, but until it is concluded there can be no certainty. 
The Queen left Nonsuch to-day for another house seven miles off. 
She will soon return to Loridon._—London, 27th January 1567. 


405. The Same to the Same. 


The Queen entered London the day before yesterday, apparently 
woll, only that she treats her stomach badly. I went out to meet 
her five miles from here, in order to accompany her and to miss no 
opportunity of further disgusting these heretics when they see me 
speaking to her, and in order also to inspire greater distrust amongst 
the Flemish rebels as to any kelp they can obtain from her, and so to 
dispose of the vain rumours which are circulated here by malicious 
people to discourage the godly. 

The Queen toid me to write to your Majesty that she could not 
exaggerate her joy and pleasure at your coming, which would be all 
the greater if she could have an opportuvity of entertaining your - 
Majesty in this country. o 

T understand, as I have already written, that the French Ambassador 
here is out of all patience at your Majesty’s coming to Flanders, and 
especially your coming in force, although he expresses quite the 
contrary to me, and I make every fitting demonstration of friendship 
to him. I advise him frequently that Iam told the French hereties 
are carrying on active communications with those of this‘country, 
and that his King should take care not to trust ther as all their aim 
and design is to place bim in a difficult pesition from which it will 
be hard tor him to extricate himself; separating him frem his friends 
who could defend him, and so to take advantage of his reed in order 
to force him to do exaetly as they wish. g 

The Ambassador thinks that there is not much foundation for the 
statement so far as regards these people, and tries to convince me of 
the perfect harmony that exists in France; as if we did not under- 
stand everywhere what is going on. 





* Sir Francis Englefield was petitioning the Queen to allow him to enjoy the revenue of 
his estates whilst resident abroad. 7 
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The Committee of the Council which was to meet for the despatch 
of the earl of Sussex, who were the duke of Norfolk, earl of Pembroke, 
the Chancellor, Petre and Cecil, took their resolution to the Queen 
on the last day of the month, but the business was not settled, and. 
the Duke tells me that the Queen is still changeable about it. He 
was dissatisfied that the business had not been concluded, and said 
if the Queen did not soon make up her mind, he would not wait, but 
would look after his own household and children, so as not to find 
himself ruined some fine day. 

Sussex also tells me that he eame to London from the last house 
the Queen stayed at, and was to return on a certainday, Not being 
able to do so, however, the Queen asked him what had detained him, 
and he said that he had been busy preparing for his departure, to 
which she replied, that it was not decided yet that He should go. 
He was very dissatisfied at this, and ‘seems now to be discouraged 
about the Archduke’s affair. 

Changes here are so constant, that, although it was decided to 
resume the ‘discussion of the matter last night, and settle the 
business, there is still no sign of any decision, and those who are in 
favour of the match are now downecast. They had reasons to be 
confident of the business being carried through, if we had not seen 
on previous occasions what had happened with regard to it, and I 
am told that the opponents are. still trying to hinder the matter by 
again bringing - the question of the succession, with no other object 
but to obstruct the Archduke, and again put Leicester forward. 

Although I came all the way by the side of the Queen conversing 
on various matters, she said nothing about the marriage nor about 
the earl of Sussex’s voyage, although we spoke of the Emperor and 
his brothers, respecting the divorce which it is said has been 
requested by the king of Poland. I éherefore thought that the 
matter had cooled somewhat, which was afterwards confirmed by 
the Duke and Sussex. 

The duke of Norfolk was married on the 29th ultimo, without 
any rejoicing or demonstration. He was married at the house of his 
wife’s mother, who with her daughter are good and virtuous 
Catholics, and if they quité-win over the Duke to their religion, it 
will be-a great gain to the country, as he hes a large following and 


_is a good and upright gentleman. 


Margaret, mother of the king of Scotland, is still in prison, and 
greatly grieved, as she writes me, at the disputes between her son 
and bis wife. She begs me to make every effort to bring them into. 
harmony again, and also to speak to this Queen with regard to her 
liberation, or, at least; that she shall be taken out of the Tower and 

laced in some private house in confinement, as she nut only suffers 
now morally, but is in great need, as they have taken all her property. 
If opportunity offers, I will remind the Queen of it, The earl of 
Bedford, who had gone to Scotland for the christening and certain 
other negotiations between the two Queens, arrived here on the Ist, 
put I have not yet heard what news he brings. They tell me. that 
the queen of Scotland was going to meet her husband, who was 
travelling towards her, and that Secretary Lethington will be here 
in a few days. 
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It ie most important that they should make friends, and if they 
do so, I understand they will increase their party here from day to 
day.—London, 3rd February 1567. 


8 Feb. 406. The Samfé to the Same. 


By way of Flanders I wrote to your Majesty 6n the 8rd inst, 
that the Archduke’s business had cooled somewhat, but that the 
duke of Norfolk was going to press the Queen again on the previous 
evening. He could get, however, no satisfactory reply, and on the 
third, the same day, he retired home with his wife, and on the 
following day the earl gf Sussex addressed the Queen on the matter, 
and his departure for Germany, feeling sure that she would decide 
with regard to it, that being the reason why he had accepted the 
commission, as it was not necessary that he should go simply to take 
the Garter. He urged her also that as the matter had been so 
frequently discussed, the resolution should now be taken, as he did 
not wish to deceive the Emperor. 

The Queen replied more temperately than she had done to the 
Duke, and assured lim that she intended to make up her mind, and 
Cecil, who was with the Queen afterwards, confirmed her in this 
intention. I was speaking yesterday with the Queen on the matter, 
and she told me she would send to the Emperor the clauses to which 
she would finally agree, for the marriage, and if thereupon the 
marriage was not concluded she would take the steps that might be 
fitting for the good of her country and herself. I cannot understand 
how the business will end, not can those even who are deepest in 
the arrangement of it. 

The Queen told me yesterday that she heard your Majesty was not 
coming to Flanders, and I believe she gets the news by way of France. 
T answered that I had no news other than what your Majesty had 
commanded me to say, and that I believed that was true. She replied 
that I was right, but that princes had sometimes to alter their minds 
according to circumstances. 

This news has also been spread in Flanders, as I learn by letters. ~ 
of the 18th ult., from there, and that the duke of Alba was 
preparing to leave but slowly. ~Any news of this sort causes great 
injury to us in Flanders, und elsewhere, even though it be without 
foundation, as heretics and evil persons take advantage of it to 
comfort their own side and alarm their opponents. 

Since writing this, I am advised that the kivg of France and his 
secretary L’Aubespine write the sanie news with.regard to your 
Majesty’s coming in private letters to the Ambassador—Lonion, 
8th February 1567. 


17 Feb, 407. The Same to the Same. 

On the 14th inst. Secretary Cecil sent to tell me that the Queen 
had news of the finding of the dead body of the king of Scotland 
out of doors in his shirt, but without a wound, and with him the 
dead body of one of his servants, but no news has come as to who 
had been the author of the crime, nor were any other particulars 
known. What has been learnt is that the King had-been very ill 
of small-pox in Glasgow, and that the Queen went there to visit 
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him, but he was in so bad a state with the erruptions on his face 
that he begged her not to see him, till he was somewhat better to 
which she agreed. After the erisis of the malady was past, she saw 
him and brought him to Edinburgh in a litter, and placed him in 
a country house near the city, and it Was here that the misfortune 
happened, the Queen being they tell me at the Castle. The case is 
a very strange one, and has greatly grieved the Catholics. I think 
that more must be known than Cecil tells me, because when I sent 
to ask him if he had any further particulars, he told me he had not, 
but we should soon know more because the earl of Murray was 
coming hither, and two gentlemen also whom the queen of Scotland 
was sending respectively to FyYance and England, who no doubt 
would bring further detai!s, ‘ 

On the 18th ult. I wrote your Majesty, that I had heard that 
persons seeing the disagreement existing between the Queen and 
her husband, had offered the former to do. something bad to the King, 
to which she had not agreed, and although I had received the nows 
from a good quarter it seems to me incredible that the Queen should 
have been approached in such a manner. 

The duchess of Parma writes me that Don Francés de Alava had 
advised her that he had news of a plot being formed in Scotland 
against the Queen, and on the following day I had a@ letter from 
Don Francés to the same effect, brought by a servant of the Scotch 
Ambassador in France, but it would seem impossible that the 
Queen who has always given evidence of virtue and piety, should 
have consented to any such action as this. If however, it should 
appear that she had sho would lose many friends here, and the 
possibility of extricating this country in religious matters by 
her instrumentality would be distant. If the contrary be the 
case the evil is not so great, and things would remain in their present 
condition. In any case the question of whom she is to marry should 
be kept in view, for obvious reasons, and when the man who she is 
sending arrives here, I will endeavour to discover the truth of what 
has happened in order to advise your Majesty and ‘incline the Queen 
not to dispose of herself until your Majesty can counsel her on the 
matter. . Of course the French will do all they can to get her to marry 
to their liking. I wrote to the queen of Scotland what your Majesty 

ordered respecting what she-had been told of the bad offices of her 
husband in writing against her to your Majesty, the Pope and other 
Princes in the matter of religien, and I undeceived her upon the 
matter, advising her at the same time of your Majesty’s voyage to 
Flanders. . 

No further news has come from Treland, since mine of the 8th inst. 
except that the Viceroy begs leave to resign his office and return, 
and that suspicion exists that the earl of Desmond (?) will join 
John O'Neil, which, if it be true, will give them trouble. 

On the night that the king of Scotland’s death was known here 
Lord Robert sent his brother the carl of Warwick to the earl of 
Hertford, Catharine’s husband, to offer him his services in the 
matter of succession, and Lord Robert himself went to see the 
duchess of Somerset, the Earl’s mother, with the same ‘object, and 
had made friends with both of them, contrary to his former action 
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as he has shown signs of a desire to help the queen of Scotland. 
Here, however, opinions change from hour to hour. 

Cecil still assurcs me that the carl of Sussex will go to the 
Emperor. I fully believe that if the Queen does not put her affairs 
in order, trouble thay result here. : aa 

Five or six days ago, a servant of M. de. Montgonreri arrived here, 
and they tell me has been with the Queen. It is not known yet 
whether he discussed anything else, but to ask leave for his wife 
and children to come to this country, as he says they are not safe 
in his house in consequence of the dispute he has with M. de 
Martigues, but it is not thought that this is really the principal 
object of his coming, “We shall know by-and-bye—London, 17th 
February 1567. 


408. The Samm to the Same 


On the night of the 19th inst. Melvin, the queen of Scotland's 
gentleman who has been here on previous occasions, arrived here as 
a messenger from his Queen to the queen of England. He tells 
me that when the King’s death happened he had already started on. 
his road hither, but as soon as he learned what had happened he 
returned in order to know whether his Queen wished to alter 
anything in the despatch of which he was the bearer. She was 
too much distressed for him to see her, but had ordered him to 
continue his journey as he had been previously instructed. He 
relates the murder of the King in the same way that I wrote in 
mine of the 17th, only that the queen was not in the castle, but in 
her house in Edinburgh, which is as far from the place where her 
husband was as the palace of Westminster is from St. James’s, and 
every day since the King’s arrival, the Queen had been to visit him 
and on the night of the murder had been playing with him for 
three hours avd had given him a jewel. At two o'clock after 
midnight the house was blown up and the next morning the King 
and one, of his grooms of the chamber who slept in the same 
apartment were found dead in the garden, but without any signs of * 
wounds, and forty paces from the house. In the ruins of the house 


-another servant had been found dead, five others having escaped, 


who only knew that they had heard the noise. a 

He tells me the house was a small one, with gardens and in a 
good and healthy position, and for this reason the King"had chosen 
to lodge thers.” I asked «him certain questions to try and get at the . 
bottom of the suspicions as to who had been the aughor of the crime, 
but could get nothing definite. He fears greatly that some rising 
or disturbance will take place in the country, because he having left 
the Queen confined to her chamber with the intention of not leaving 
it for forty days, as is the custom of widows there, heis now told 
by Secretary Cecil that she had come to Dunbar on the frontier with 
the earls of Argyll, Béthwell, and Morton who are adherents of the 
duke of Chatelherault, the claimant to the succession of the crown 
against the King’s father failing the present Queen. J asked him 
how it was the Queen could leave Edinburgh, the strongest fortzess 
in the country, if she feared a rising, and he said that both it and 
Carlisle were in the hands of the earl of Mar, a friend of the King, 
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and that the earl of Maxwell had left court dissatisfied, he having 
been the negotiator of the marriage, and the King’s intimate friend, 
This would seem to infer that the Queen or her followers had 
some prior notice of the misfortune, although this seems incredible. 
Even if the Queen clears herself from it, the matter is still obscure. 


This Queen expresses sorrew at the death of the King, and she 
thinks that although he married against her wish yet as he was a 
royal personage and her cousin, the case is a very grave one, and 
she signifies her intention to punish the offenders. She sent to 
inform the King’s mother of his déath by the countess of Withington,* 
the wife of the Lord Chamberlain, and the wife of Cecil. The 
mother was so grieved that it was necessary for the Queen to send 
her doctors to her. She has been taken out of the Tower, and 
placed in Sackville’s house, where she arrived yesterday. 


Melvin has been told and repeats to me that Lady Margaret used 
words against his Queen, whereat I am not surprised, as I told him, 
because grief like this distracts the most prudent people, much more 
one so sorely beset. She is not the only person that suspects the 
Queen to have had some hand in the business, and they think they 
see in it revenge for her Italia Secretary, and the long estrangement 
which this caused between her and her husband, gave a greater 
opportunity for evil persons to increase the trouble. The heretics 
here publish the Queen’s complicity as a fact, but they are helped in 
their belief by their suspicion and dislike for her. The Catholics 
are divided, the friends of the King holding with the Queen’s guilt 
and her adherents the contrary. However it may be this event 
will give birth to others, and it is quite possible that this Queen may 
take the opportunity of disturbing the Scotch; more for her own 
ends, than for any love she bore the King, as she no doubt thinks 
that she is entitled honestly to take advantage of events. 


After writing this I had an audience with the Queen this afternoon 
ostensibly to speak of certain matters concerning your Majesty’s 
subjects, although principally to speak about Scotch affairs, and find 
out her opinion with regard to them, and if she had any further 
particulars. She spoke of the matter with much apparent sorrow, 
and said she thought it very extraordinary, but cannot believe the 
_gueen of Scotland can be to blame for so dreadful a thing notwith- 
standing the murmurs of the people. I told her I thought the 
rumours were set afloat by people who desire to injure her, and 
make. her odious in this country in respect to the succession, but 
I agreed with her that the thing was incredible, and advised her 
(Elizabeth) to be on the alert to prevent undue elation of the opposite 
party who were strong and might cause trouble, meaning that of 
Catharine, although I did not mention her name. She tells me she 
had already taken precautions by certain signs and words she had 
used to exculpate the queen of Sfotland, and says she is not sure 
that the Queen had left Edinburgh as Ceci] told Melvin. 





* Sic in original. Cecil in his letter to Sir Henry Norris in Paris, February 20th, 1567 
(Cecil Papers), says: “The Queen’s Majesty sent yesterday my Lady Howard and my 
“ wife to Lady Lennox in the Tower to open this matter unto her; who could not by avy 
* means be kept from such passion of mind as the horribleness of the fact did require.” 
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T tofd her that certain persons were not without suspicion that the 
whole affair might have been arranged by those who wished that 
the queen of Scotland should matry in France, and she should be 
very careful to treat the matter in a way that should bind the queen 
of Scotland to her, in order that the latter should not dispose of 
herself without her consent, which she might do if she saw herself 
driven into a ¢orner. The Queen thought well of this and said she 
would do so, and would send to visit the queen of Scotland. I 
alarmed her as much as I could to incline her to this, and showed 
her the inconvenience that might result from the queen of Scotland's 
marrying in France, with all necessary caution as if for her own 
good. 

I praised her action in consoling and taking Margaret out of 
prison, and said how it had been approved by all, and I again 
reminded her of the need for Princes to agree together, for mutual 
support, in order to give no opportunity for bad subjects and rebels 
to obtain so much license as they claim now from their masters. 
This seemed to her very necessary, and truly in the present state of 
things it is, The interests of religion may be also brought on as a 
consequence of this, as without religion of course peace and quietness 
cannot exist. 

The Queen has ordered all the keys of doors leading to her 
chambers to be taken away, and the only entrance is by one door, 
Great care has been ordered in the guard of her house. I do not 
know whether the Scotch business is the cause of this, or if there 
have been any signs of disaffection in this city, which make a special 
guard necessary ; but I do not think that it is anything of importance, 


~ London, 22nd February 1567, 


1 March. 


409. The Same to the Samg, 


Morette, the duke of Savoy’s man,"returned hither five days ago. 
He left Edinburgh e day and a half after the death of the King, and 
his aecount of the matter is almost the same as that published and” 
written to your Majesty although he makes certain additions, which 
point to suspicion that the Queen knew of, or consented to the plot. 
When I asked him what he thought, or had been able to gather as 
to the Queen’s share in it, he did not condemn her in words, but did 
not exonerate her at all. He thinks however, that all. will soon be 
known, and even gives Signs that he knows more than he likes to 
say. hs 

After he and the French Ambassador had dined with me on the 
26th ult. the same day that Morette had audience of the Queen, 
& messenger came to say that a servant of the queen“of Scotland 
was waiting outside, and on my saying to the Ambassador that he 
could ask him in, he tald Morette to go out and speak to him, which 
he did;and after a short time brought him in, I think'he went out 
to tell the man what he was to answer if I asked him anything. 
They took him to the Queen, and I know that he handed her a letter 
from his Queen. After she had read it, she said she had no reply 
to give. I have not been able to discover what the letter contained, 
but they toll me that the Queen was annoyed when she had read it, 
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The man I have mentioned is a Frenchman,* and ‘at once went on to 
France. When the Ambassador amd Morette saw the Quecn, she 
wore a thick black veil, and displayed great sorrow at the death of 
the king of Scotland, whom she assuréd Morette she would avenge 
This Frenchman told Morette that a proclamation had been issued 
in Scotland offering 6,000 crowns reward for the discovery of those 
who had committed the crime, and that a placard has been affixed 
to the Queén’s house saying in substance “I (without name) and the 
“ earl of Bothwell, with others whose name shall shortly be declared, 
“ did this deed, and if you want further particulars, ask the brother 
« of the Queen’s steward.” Asa result of this, orders had been 
issued that no discussion should be raised or word said on the matter 
except at the Council. . ‘ 

Morette has not left yet. He tells nie that he asked the queen of 
Scotland whether he should see the King. She told him he would 
not and she did not think he would be pleased to see him, in 
consequence of the Secretary’s murder, he, the Secretary, having been 
aservant of Morette. The latter knew that the King wished to see him 
in order to give him two horses, for the Duke and the King had even 
told the Queen that he wished to see him, whereupon she had replied 
that Morette had declined to meet him by reason of the Secretary's 
death. The Queen had thus by these means prevented their meeting, 
It seems to me from his mode of speech that he is not favourably 
disposed towards the Queen. ; Has 

It is said here that the king of Scotland wished to come to this 
country, seeing the bad treatment and indifference of his wife towards 
him, although others say dhat his intention was to go to France. 
His wish was communicated to his father, and the father wrote to 
the Queen, who having expressed her affection for him asked him 
with fair words if it were true that he wished to leave her as he had 
written to his father, and begged him to tell her why, and if on her 
part she had given him reason for such a wish. He had replied that 
as to the reasons for his wishing to go he would tell them in due time, 
put that he had no complaint to make of her. She afterwards 
summoned the Council and with them Croc, who was there for the 
king of France, and in their presence asked the King the same 

~question, to which the King had replied in similar words, whereupon 
the Queen had called them to witness that he confessed he had 
no cause for complaint against her, and that being so he could please 
himself about going. After this, the King’s illness and the rest of 
the sad events happened. 

This Queen has sent to visit to queen of Scotland, as I wrote your 
Majesty she would do. The man who goes is ealled Killigrew, and 
is a close familiar of the earl of Leicester. It is thought that the 
Queen will again try to get the queen of Scotland to marry Leicester. 
Melvin left with Killigrew and begged me to write to his mistress, 
which I did to keep her in hand. c 

Melvin visited Margaret, who told him she could not believe that 
his Queen had been a party to the death of her son, but she could 
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not heip complaining of her for her bad treatment of him. He asked 
her to write to her, and she said she could not do so without leave of 
this Queen, who seems to have taken great pity on her, and has sent to 
her her other son, who was confined in the dean of Westminster’s 
house. Every day it becomes clearer that the queen of Scotland 
must take steps to prove that she had no hand in the death of her 
husband, if she is to prosper in her claims to the succession here. 
The spirit of the Catholics has been greatly weakened by this event, 
and more still by the news that your Majesty is not coming to 
Flanders, which I believe has also done great injury in that country, 
Morette tells me that'all along on his road to Scotland he found 
the English inclined to your Majesty’s interests, and that he had 
taken careful note of this. I answered him that the devotion of 
these people to pour Majesty’s predecessors was of long standing, 
and could not fail to continue, and then ehanged the subject‘as if 
I did not understand what he wished to lead up to. I asked him 
what orders the queen of Scotland had given with regard to the 
Nuncio who was to go thither, in the light of present events, He says 
that he will be well received and the Queen will be governed in all 
things by him. He could go with perfect safety, and he, Morette, 
had written to him urging him to come. He hal not thought it 
necessary to ask this Queen for a safe conduct through this country, 
because in the first place he thought she would not give it, and I do not 
think that the passage would be safe for him if she did. The Queen 
has summoned the earl of Arundel, and I am told by his son-in-law 
Lord Lwnley that he will be here within two months, and he is sure 
the Queen will: show him great favour, she being deeply offended 
with all the peers for their Jate action in Parliament, and wishing to 
employ the Karl, They telf ine six of the Queen’s ships are being 
fitted out and the Admiral had gone to superintend. Your Majesty 
shall be informed of what can be learnt.—London, 1st March 1567. 


410. ‘The Same to the Same, 3 

Tam informed that the letter I told your Majesty in my last had 
been sent by the queen of Scutland to this Queen only contained a 
lamentation for the troubles she had suffered in her life and a Fequest 
that the Queen would pity her, especially in her present grief at the 
death of her hysband, which was greatly increased by the desire of 
wicked people to throw the blame of such a bad act upon her. She 
therefore asked the Queen to help her in her troubles as she caquld 
turn to no one else, and begged her not to allow her to be calumniated 
in this country. The man who gave this letter to the Queen was 
not the one who went to Franee, as I told your Majesty,-but another 
man, who is one of the queen of Scotland’s grooms of the chamber, 
He married the night, following the death of the King, and both 
messengers came hither together, 

I have been much surprised that neither of them has brought me 
a letter, or spoken to me from their Queen, from whom nothing~of 
importance has yet been heard, although they say that the earls of 
Argyll, Murray ‘and Athol were gone to visit the earl of Lennox 
father of the King, but for what reason js not known, and I do not’ 
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think that anything trustworthy can be hearl until Kalligrew” 
returns, od ‘0 
Morette, the Duke’s man, left here the day before yesterday, after 
staying nine days. He was with the Queen four times, and she. 
caressed and made much of him. Although both coming and going 
he showed great friendship to the French Ambassador, and interest 
in the King’s affairs, yet Lam told the Ambassador was suspicious 
that he might have designs against them. People who are not to be 
trusted themselves can never trust anyone else. I do not know 
what passed between Morette arid the Queen, except what he himself 
told me, which in substance waa that he simply saluted her on the 
part of the Duke and Duchess, but afterwards, prior to another - 
audience, he told me that he was about to discuss three matters with 
her, and asked my opinion as to whether he ought to do so. First 
was respecting her marriage ; second, whether she would accept the 
Archduke; and the third to ask her feeling with regard to the 
disturbance in the States, seeing that certain persons gave out that 
she was helping the rebels there, although he did not by any means 
believe it. He said he was going to ask her these questions in order 
to be able to give the Duke am account of what was going on here, 
because he expected your Majesty would soon pass through his 
dominions, and he would be glad to be in a position to inform you. 
I told him that he could do as he liked about it, although as regards 
the third point, I was sure not only that the Queen was not in fault 
in the matter, but, would, if she were asked, act as & good friend and 
sister in return for the friendship your Majesty had always shown 
her, He somewhat questioned this, and I told him he need have no 
doubt that the friendship between your Majesty and this Queen 
would be maintained, as it ought to be, especially as there were 
other princes and potentates who not ‘only failed to keep friendly, 
but tried to make friends with the Turk, and it was much more 
lawful to maintain good relations with the Queen, as sometime or 
another it might serve to bring her back to the service of God and 
Christianity. I think that he told me he would put these questions 
to the Queen, because he thought she would discuss them with me. 
He afterwards told me that she had answered as regards the 
matriage that she intended to marry, more because of the impor- 
~ tunity of her subjects and for-the good of the country, than for any 
wish of her own, and as regards the Archduke, she gave him no 
decided answer. To tho question about the suspicion of her helping 
the Flemish, she said she was not likely to do anything so bad, and 
told him he bad better enquire of me rather than of her, as I knew 
her feelings on the matter. Isuspected that Morette would introduce 
“the Archduke’s business in order to find out how the thing stood, 
because the French are very attentive to this in order to be able to 
give information at their court. The ships I wrote to your Majesty 
were being fitted out, although orders were given to that effect, have 
_ not been taken in hand. . 
Preparations are being made for Ireland, as John O’Neil’s people 
have treated badly the troops who were sent from here. 
Daring the last few days, the Council has been secretly discussing 
the measures the Queen is to adopt in demanding the restitution of 
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Calais,-and the arguments which are to. be adduced in support of the 
demand, as well as the demonstration which is to be made for the 


purpose of preserving her right, and in order that it may be seen 
that proper steps are taken to protect the national interests, I 


_ understand however, that whatever demonstrations they may make 


8 March. 


it will all end in words. The Ambassador who was in France before 
the one who recently died,* has been appointed to go to France on 
the matter. He is called Thomas Smith, and it is believed that 
another person will accompany him, although it is not decided. 
The period for the restitution expires on the 2nd April—London, 
8th March 1567. : 
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411. The Kina to GuzMAN DE SILVA, 


We have received all your letters, namely those of 16th, 28rd, and 
28th December, Gth, 11th, 18th, 25th, and 27th January, and -8rd, 
and 8th February, to which there is little to reply, as they mostly 


_ contain statements as to what had passed in London, and you had 


15 March. 


heard from elsewhere. You will continue to advise us as hitherto 
and particularly in ‘these times when it is so necessary we should 
know the intrigues of the-French in that country, and other parts, 
It was well to advise ‘us of the arrival of the secretary of M. de Foix, 
and of his dealings with the heretics there. . You will endeavour to 
inform yourself upon this point and advise us of all you learn, I 
enjoin you to be. very intent on this and other things of the same 
description, still maintaining your good communication with Madame 
de Parma, my sister. - ' 

Tnote what you say with regard to the Queen’s pleasure when 
you informed her of our decison to go to the States for the purpose 
of remedying the troubles ‘there, and in this and in other conversa~ 
tions with the Queen on tbis matter, your conduct was very prudent 
and we thank you for it. Thank her for her kind offers and pro- 
fessions of friendship, using fuir words to preserve her in her good 
disposition towards us, with regard to the delay of the Queen in 
despatching the person who was to take the Garter to the Emperor,” 
and treat with him on the Archduke’s suit, you will continue the 
good offices you have hitherto used, with all fitting dexterity. 
‘Madrid, 8th March 1567. 


412. GuzMaw be Sinvg to the Kina 


The restitution of Calais is still under discussion, and I am told 
the Queen will order measures to be adopted, although I do ‘not 
think they will be of a character that will lead to bloodshed. 
The dispute is open, however, and it would not be altogether bad 
if it were followed up warmly enough here to cause the French 
some of the trouble they wish to. cause others. I have dropped a 
few words to the Queen to give her to understand that it will not 
be wise for the sake of her own dignity, and her obligation towards 
the people in this matter to allow her rights to lapse, and have shown 
her, as if in the course of conversation, how hecessary it is for ‘her 
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to be our neighbour in Flanders, assuring her that for her own sake 
your Majesty will remain her friend, and urging her not to allow - 
anyone to convince her to the confrary, which, seeing the malice of 
gome people, I should not be surprised if they were to endeavour to 
do, Even to me who know how much ‘she is attached to your 
Majesty’s interests and how complete is her union with you, they 
come with rumours and information to try to persuade me that she 
and her ministers are helping the Flemish rebels, but that IJ, seeing, 
that this was all malicious invention, to weaken our mutual confi- 
dence and friendship, paid no attention to it, but advised her of it, 
as a friend should, to warn her to be on the alert, if any of her 
counsellors should endeavour ‘to defer or abandon the steps to be 
taken with regard to the restitution, and should note it carefully, as 
I could not refrain from at feast pointing out to her what I thought 
was for her interests, leaving to her great talent the task of unravel- 
ling the details. She thanked me mucb, and told me she was 
determined to follow my advice, and I might be sure that all hor 
counsellors were in favour of it, and were urging her to send at once, 
although the measures might be deferred until next year, which she 
did not wish them to be. We regard to Flanders, she reminded me - 
of what she had always said about the insolence and evil intentions 
of the rebels, and that if your Majesty went to the States, her help 
would not be lacking. Her Ambassador in France had written to 
her that Don Francés had told him that the coming of your Majesty 
was certain, but it was not convenient to announce when, She 
would speak and act accordingly. If there is anything underhand 
here, I cannot see it, and considering the efforts that have been 
made, I should have discovered, [ think, if there had been, whereas 
I see no signs of it, although in consequence of their being heretics, 
there is not the same amount of certainty and confidence as formerly, 
which makes matters more difficult. 

The going of the earl of Sussex to the Emperor has cooled down, 
and apparently they do not think the Archduke’s business serious, 
and have no hope for the earl of Leicester. I am given to under- 
stand, that in view of the Queen’s not marrying most of the principal 
persons in the realm have agreed amongst themselves as to the 
person whom they will support in case of the Queen’s death. J learn 
this from one of them who is sensible and a Catholic, but I did not 
ask him who it was, because I feel suré that it is the queen of Scot- 
jJand, notwithstanding that hitherto nothing certain has been learned 
with regard to the conspiracy against her husband, nor has the 
Queen cleared herself, but rather have the accusations been pressed 
in consequence of the suspicions aroused by the bad terms upon which 
she was with her husband.. She has, however, still many friends, 
who cannot believe that she had any hand in the crime, nor do I 
think they would believe it if they had more proofs than they have. 

Thad learned that the king of France was sending to Scotland 
Rambouillet and Croc, who was ambassador there, I sent to tell Cecil 


adding that there seemed some mystery. He answered me that he 
had already received advice of it, and that the French were plotting 
to steal the prince of Scotland, or get possession of him by some 


means, in order to bring him up in France, and these two men came 
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about it, but that steps had been taken to prevent such a thing 
happening, toe 

The earl of Leicester is returning to the Queen’s favour, but I 
think with no other pretensions than to maintain his position, which 
I think he could easily do, as he has won over the sJmpathies of the 
Queen’s favourites, and those who surround her closely. They heve 
been firm and steadfast to him through all the ‘past troubles, 
Ormond is still as before, but he takes no part in business, and 
simply acts as a good courtier, although he is clever and ingenious. 

They have recently been pressing the earl -of Sussex again with 
respect to accounts ané other things relative to his late office in 
Treland, but he has justified himself, and the business is now at an 
end, to the sorrow of his rivals, 

The disputes and enmity between Sussex and Leicester, have in 
been revived. The Queen had promised Sussex the Governorship of 
Wales, and Leicester had undertaken to use his interest in hig favour, 
the matter therefore being looked upon by Sussex as settled. 

Tunderstand now that Lord Robert has asked for the Governor- 
ship for himself, no doubt for thé purpose of giving it toSydney who 
is now in Ireland, or putting someone else into it. Sussex has com- 
plained of this to the Queen, and begged her to comply with her 
promise, or if not, to give him license to leave the kingdom for Ttaly 
or elsewhere. Ido not know how the business will end, or if the 
antagonism will again be brought up in earnest. If so between 
them and their friends a good deal of dissension might result, which 
would not be altogether objectionable, as it would give them some- 
thing to think about, and occupy the leisure they now employ 
in concerning themselves about other people’s affairs. 

There is an English gentleman here who is said to be a great 
Cosmographer, and thinks he can discover a shorter road to the East 
Indies than that taken by the Portuguese. As far as I can gather 
from what he says, the route will be by the country they call 
Labrador by either of two ways, from this river or from Bristol. . 
Departing from this river the route is to Norway, and from there to 
Iceland, going thence from east to west by Labrador, the north coast 
of which indications prove to be open. Thence still further .to the 
west over the north of the West Indies and finding a pasgage where 
best they may, or according to weather, arriving af the last of those 
Indies to the nétth, and thence to the Province of Maugi in the land 
of the Tartar, or else to the Islantl of Japan, whence they can easily 
go to China or the East Indies, - 

By the other way from Bristol, the route lies between Scotland 
and Ireland and from coast to coast, and island to island with a fair 
wind tv Labrador, then doubling Cape Frio, which is the nofthern- 
most part of that country towards the east, following then the same, 
Toute as that already shentioned. If the weather does not serve to 
double Cape Frio, they will make Iceland and Greenland and await 
a favourable opportunity to continue the voyage. The voyage seems 
a difficult one, but so did. those which were made before the discovery 
of the Indies, and as these people here have not much business, 
they are always thinking of some scheme for their advantage. I , 
will try to get speech with this gentleman, and learn hig real 
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jntention, which may be different from what is” professed. In any 
case, I will advise your Majesty as it is most necessary to keep the 
matter of the Indies well in view, and be even with those who wish 
to go there,—London, 15h March 1507. 


418. The Same to the Same. . 


Killigrew, who is the gentleman that this Queen had sent to visit 
the queen of Scotland, arrived here on the 19th inst. The Queen 
tells me that the queen of Ssotlund showed great sorrow at the 
death of her, husband, and that grave suspicion existed that the 
author of the crime was the earl of Bothwell, and others who are 
now with that Queen, who did not dare to proceed against. them, or 
make any demonstration in consequence of the influence and strength 
of Bothwell, both on account of his perpetual office of Admiral, and 
because the Queen has given him the charge of 500 men, who no 
doubt were those who formed her guard. T learnt this also from 
Killigrew from what he could discover there, although the queen of 
Scotland for her dignity’s sake did not tell him, but rather dis- 
sembled, and spoke of sending her child hither... + + This 
Queen said she did not know, however, what she would do, but if 
she sent the child here, it would cause her anxiety, as any little 
illness it might have would distress her, and she knew that the 
French would do their best to take the infant to France. I told the 
Queen that no effort should be spared to bene him here, or at least 
to prevent his being taken anywhere else. @ Queen also told me 
that after Killigrew had left Scotland she had received news that 
the Queen had gon2 to Edinburgh, and having ordered the keeper of 
the fortress there to put it in order for her reception, he had refused 
to do so out of fear that the earl of Bothwell would enter with the 
Queen and take possession of it. He had been ordered to deliver 
the Castle within 24 hours, but it was not known how the matter 
had ended. The keeper is the earl of Athol, a relative of the King. 
From what I could gather from the Queen, there seems to be much 
suspicion against Bothwell and his faction, and the Queen cannot 

roceed against them, as she is in their power. | She is accompanied 
by this Bothwell, thé earl of Huntly, two sons of the duke of 
Chatelherault, and a bastdrd brother of the Queen who is called 
Robert. ar 

“Nothing more has ‘been said lately about the going of the earl of 
Sussex, and neither he nor the Secretary ha¢ mentioned the matter 
tome. On the contrary, the Lord Chamberlain, who is one of the 
most earnest advocates of the Archduke’s. marriage, sent to me as T 
was going into the Queen’s chamber, to say that he had now lost hope 
of Sussex being sent. Tu introduce the subject to the Queen, when 
she was telling me about the biinging of the prince of Scotland here, 
T said to her that that would be a good plan, as she could bring him 
up, and then marry him. She answered that she had deferred 
Sussex’s departure until he had coneluded certain affairs he had in © 
hand, but that he would certainly leave after Holy Week, and I 
might write to that effect to whom I liked, J shall believe what I 
see, 
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The Queen told me that she had ordered the despatch of the mar 
who is. to: demand the restitution of Calais, and that they have 
completely settled what forms the demands shall take, because if it 
were not effectual.now she would not lose her right by any negli- 
gence of hers, and would reserve the enforcement of her claims for a 
convenient opportunity, and will protest if the place be not restored 
to‘her. . Not only will she try to get it, but whatever place she can 
get in recompense for. it. I ‘told her I thought it was quite right 
that she should take the necessary steps to maintain her right for 
the sake of ber own dignity and the satisfaction of her subjects. 

I took the opportunity cf speaking to het about Morette, the 
Duke’s man, to learn whéther he had raised the discussion of which 
he spoke to me, as advised. She said that he had mentioned the 
subject of events in Flanders, and on being asked what he thought 
of them, he had replied that they were very bad, and had made a 
remark about the friendship of your Majesty, as if doubting its 
sincerity in consequence of the difference of religion. I told the 
Queen that he mentioned the same subject to me, and that I had 
answered him that your Majesty was quite confident in that respect, 
seeing the love that your Majesty bore her, and the importance to 
both sides of the ancient and almost natural friendship between the 
countries. With regard to the subject of religion, which Morette 
had mentioned when he made the same remark to mo, I had replied, 
that it was more licit for your Majesty, a Christian Prince and a, 
knight of St. Michael, to preserve your friendship with. a relative 
and neighbour than with a Turk, especially as it might be hoped 
that God would bring the Queen round to His service. I thought 
this @ good opportunity to reply as if by chance, to what is said to 
the Queen on this matter of religion with the object of making her 
distrustful of your Majesty's friendship and turn her to others, 

They say the queen of Scotland is inclined to summon Parliament 
in order to diseuss the measures to be taken regarding her husband’s 
death: The King’s father remains in Glasgow with many friends 
and adherents, as well as others that are enemies of the earl of 
Bothwell, with. the intention of avenging the death of his son. 

Lennox has written to the queen of Scotland that he does not 
think that calling Parliament together is very necessary, as it ts not 
a matter for Parliament to punish such a crime as thise He has 
written the samg effect to his wife, who is still grieving for the loss of 
her aon, and confesses that*she like her husband, has no other object 
but to avenge his death, although she sees that it would be betigr 
for her to be calmer ahout it than she is, She thinks the end of it 
all will be that they will murder her husband, as they have murdered 
her son, and she is in great fear that the heretics will take»possession 
of her grandson, and try to bring him up to their own tricks. She 
thinks that they have bgen prompted to this action by some friends: 
here of Catharine, who have found ready compliance in the Scotch, 
in consequence of their small attachment to the English. Margaret, 
although she is-sensible, is impassioned, as is natural in het Position, 
and believes that the queen of Scotland is not free from the death of 
her husband. «In fact, however, nothing more has been heard beyond 
what I have. written. Time will demonstrate the trath, and’ will 
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show the way this matter may best be treated. The road, however, 
is very uncertain and thorny. Bothwell was thought and said to be 
a Catholic, but “I understand he isnot, and is considered to be a 
person who pays little attention to religion of any sort. 


It.is announced that Thomas Smith, who is going to France, was 
to be accompanied by a gentleman named Winter, the Vice-Admiral. 
I am told, however, that the latter will remain in Calais, to take the 
steps that will be necessary for the restitution, Smith going on to 
France alone.—London, 24th March 1567. 


29 March. 414,’ The Same to the Same. | 


I understand that they are despatching the earl of Sussex, but 
until I see him clear out of the country, I cannot believe he is going, 
considering past delays. Count Oliver de Arcos, who I wrote to 
your Majesty had gone to the Emperor, bearing a letter from this 
Queen to him, and verbal instructions to tell him that Sussex would 
follow soon, writes to me saying that the Emperor whom he found 
at Prague had replied that he had been told that the Earl had left 
six months ago, but he had never arrived. I think his Majesty 
answered rightly, seeing whét has happened in this matter. Five 
days ago Croc arrived here on his way to Scotland as Ambassador 
from the king of France. They tell me he is a Catholic, and he 
professes to be one, but he is considered somewhat unquiet. He 
remarked to me that when he left Scotland shortly before the death 
of the King, he had some suspicion of what afterwards happened. 

The viceroy of Ireland has written that one Tirlogh Lenogh 
foster-brother of John O’Neil who had followed him devotedly, had 
offered his services to the Queen, and if he is sincere in this and it is 
no trick, O’Neil will suffer greatly in consequence. It is considered 
that if this man enters the Queen’s service in good earnest, O’Neil 
will very shortly be taken or put to flight. The Council are afraid 
that the Scotch, his neighbours, may help him. The Viceroy begged 
that someone may be appointed to act as Chancellor of the kingdom, 
and this has been granted, although several people who had been 
nominated for the post have refused, but ultimately the appointment 
has been.accepted by a certain Dr. Weston, who is the senior member 

of the *bishop of London’s court called the Arches. He is a great - 
heretic, and they say he is to be given the deanery of York in order 
to beable to support his position with die dignity, although it. had 
been. promised by lettér of the Queen to a certain Hulton, a 
malignant heretic preacher, that being the way such offices are filled 
up here. 

By way of Scotland, an Irishman has arrived here, a man of good 
lineage in his own country, but it is said not very virtuous or law- 
abiding. His name is Caer O’Qonnor, and he accused Desmond 
bitterly before the Council yesterday, as it is believed from words 
he employed at the instance of the earl of Ormond. He says that 

-Desmond has given great help to John O’Neil, and receives under 
his_ protection the freebooters of the country, especially O’Briens, 
O’Connors, and O’Tooles, who appear to be thought people of 
importance there.—London, 29th March 1567. 
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7 April, 415. -Dhe Same to the Same, . 
The hereties here do not at all like the surrender of Valenciennes, 
as they begin to see that matters in the States are to be put right, 
and that the fury and disorder of the sectaries and rebels will not 
be allowed to proceed. The Catholics are as joyful as the others 
aresad, and since the duchess of Parma rcsolved to take up arms, 
everything has prospered well. This will help her through her 
continuous troubles and cares, which she bears with great valour 
and prudenee, and is therefore hated by heretics there and here. 


The earl of Leiceste® has returned to the Queen’s favour. 
Although she appeared ta be very angry and annoyed with him, I 
bate rc: his disgrace would not last long. 

The Queen has conferred’ the office of Lord Steward on the earl 
of Pembroke, and ke commenced his functions at Easter. He 
aspired to the post when the earl of Arundel left, and although the : 
Queen had promised it to him, she hsd put off actually giving it. 
Some months ago, he was summoned for the purpose o receiving 
the stick of office, as is customary in the Queen’s chamber, and 
returned without it to his great disgust, which has continued since, 
When the Queen summoned him again on the present occasion, he 
was still in doubt whether she would change her mind once more 
but he was satisfied this time, and it is looked upon as a favour to 
Lord Robert, who is a great friend of Pembroke’s and has always 
been on his side. From what I understand the friends of the earl 
of Arundel are not pleased at the office being filled up, as the earl 
will arrive here shortly, he being-now in Antwerp. 

The Queen has detained the, earl of Sussex here although he has 
three or four times asked leave to go home. She. lately ordered 
him not to leave before Easter, and then, when he was going to take 
leave of the Queen, the earl of Pembroke took him to his room and 
told him this was not a good time to ask permission ‘to go, and he, 
Pembroke, as a friend, both of Leicester and him, wished to bring 
about a reconciliation between them, he, Sussex, having the governor- - 
ship of Wales, about which the dispute has arisen, on condition that 
he gives his word not to complain further of the matter, nor of Lord 
Robert ; and so it was agreed. I see no signs of the Earl's departure 
to the Emperor, which may have been hindered by these private 
affairs of his as the Queen told me. He distinctly told the Queen 
that if the marriage is to*be negotiated by him, he must have, in 
writing, apd signed, what he has to do, and if after-his departure, 
anything fresh should be ordered, he will only execute what he 
beats written warrant for from here, as he will not deceive the 
Emperor. ° He is quite right in this, as they are so fickle here, and I 
think thet it will'all end in ‘his being satisfied with’ the governor- 
ship of ‘Wales, and carrying’ the Garter to: the Emperor, making an, 
excuse that’ in uence of religion, the marriage cannot be 
effected. The dukp of Norfolk has<not returned here, and he sent 
an excuse to the Queen from attending the feast of St. George, 
asking the Queen’s license to remain at home on private affairs, “It 
will be a great gain for religion in this country if the Duke be 
converted, as many others are being every day. His wife hears . 
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Mass every day. Her goodness and that of her mbther who is with 
her, together with the enmity of Leieester, will I hope aid in bring- 
ing the Duke round, sinte Lord Robert is returning to the Queen’s 
favour, to the great displeasure of many. Lord Robert is now a strong 
heretic, and I am told is very sorry that affairs in Flanders are 
prospering, speaking evil of the prince of Orange, and saying that 
he has deceived the sectaries by promising them help and then 
abandoning them. . aa. 

News comes from Scotland that the earls of Bothwell and Huntly 
and gheir faction are with the Qteen, together with Argyll, and that 
Bothwell has the Castle of Edjnburgh, the port of Leith, Dunbar 
and other places the strongest and most important in: the kingdom 
in his hands, There is scant satisfaction at this here as they 
consider Bothwell and the rest very inelined to the French, and they 
may be able to admit what troops they like without let or hindrance. 
They assure me that that Queen shows great favour to Bothwell, 
although suspicions against him are as strong as ever that he was 
the author of the King’s murder. It is true that all this news comes" 
through heretics, This Queen has no person represeniing her there, 
but has constant informationsfrom Berwick. The earl of Murray is‘ 
at home, and after he had asked license from the Queen to leave, 
which was granted, it has been revoked. Cecil ‘sends to tell me that 
Lenox, the father of the King, had understood that Edinburgh and 
the other places had been surrendered to Bothwell by order of the 
Queen. He, Lennox, had embarked on the west coast to come here 
or go to Spain. Parliament is to commence on the 14th instant, and 
it is believed that religious matters will be dealt with. 

The French are trying by various means to obtain the prince of. 
Scotland to bring up in France. He is now in the power of the 
earl of Mar, at Stirling, he who formerly had the Castle of Edin- 
burgh, and he will not give him up. The letter enclosed was sent 
to me by the Queen, by one of her courtiers named Bautista, with 
word that it is respecting a business of Count Oliver de Arcos 
and requested me to obtain a reply from your Majesty—London, 
7th April 1567. : : 


416. The Same to the Same. 


* Lam carefully obeying your Majesty’s commands to discover and 
communicate all I can, but as this cours ‘is ruled only by a few © 
heretics, it is difficult te learn’what is’ going on, at least until it is 
disetissed in the Council. I have been able to learn no more of the 
negotiations of the secretary..of Foix, the former French Ambassador 
here, nor has he returned as ] was informed he would. I thanked 
the Queen as your Majesty ordered, for her expressions of pleasure 
at your Majesty’s coming to Flanders, assuring her at the same time 
of: your attachment to her and “desire to reciprocate her offers of 
service. She replied amongst other fair words, that not only did I 
seem to have well recollected her words, but i must have been in 
“her heart itself to have entered into ber feelings so thoroughly.- 
I*quite expect, as I have said before, that the deniands for the 
restitution of Calais will not go beyond. verbal . protest, but Tam 
told they are ill satisfied with the action of the Caleia:people towards 
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Winter, the Vice-Admiral, who went to demand the restitution of 
the place from the Governor. I am doing my best to assure the 
Queen and the rest of them of your Majesty’s friendship, and in my 
conversations with the counsellors and others who might repeat my 
words to the Queen, I cautiously express my sorrow, that they have 
lost the place (Calais), in accordance with the instructions your 

ajesty gave when the peace was being arranged ; impressing upon 
them the importance to this country and to international commerce 
and friendship, that the place should be restored, and persuading 
them that your Majesty dooks upon the matter as your own, so that 
they may not get faint-hearted about it. It {vill be well for the 
settlement to hang fire‘a little, and that both sides be somewhat 
pressed, as not much can be expected from their virtue. The Queen 
has said nothing, about the departure of the earl of Sussex. His 
wife begged leave to retire to their home, but he remains here. ,The 
hatred that this Queen has of marriage is most strange. They 
represented a comedy before her last night until nearly one in the 
morning, which ended in a marriage, and the Queen, as she told me 
herself, expressed her dislike of the woman’s part. 


I wrote to your Majesty*on the 7th instant, that Cecil had sent to 
tell me that the earl of Lennox, father of the king of Scotland, had 
embarked for England or Spain, but the news has since been 
contradicted. The Queen tells mo the earl of Bothwell has been 
accused of the murder of the King by five gentlemen, who were to 
prove their accusation within a given time which expired on the 
12th instant, and that she (Elizabeth) at the request of the earl of 
Lennox had written with her own hand to the queen of Scots 
asking her to postpone the h€aring as the time was too brief, and it 
would not look well for her to appear to treat of so grave a question 
closely touching her own honour without all due consideration. 


Leicester afterwards told me that news had just arrived from 
Scotland confirming the statement that a divorce was being effected 
between the earl of Bothwell and his wife, who isa sister ef tha 
earl of Huntly, and that he (Leicester) had received letters from 
Berwick, saying that the earl of Murray, the Queen’s brother, was 
expected there the same night on his way to this country, his 
intention being to go to Italy, although my own belief is that he 
will not get beyond here. The Queen told me nothing of this, and 
Leicester said he had net yet had an opportunity of telling ber. 
When they speak of the earl $f Bothwell’s divorcee here, they hint 
that it is with the object of his marrying the Queen, although I 
have been able to learn nothing more definite about it, as no one 
has arrived here from her, and I am dependent on gossip. 


When I asked this Queen why she had not some person to 
represent her in Scotland as she said she would have, especially now 
that the king of France has an Ambassador there, and it is so 
important that she should know what the French were doing and 
counteract any evil designs, she replied that she had appointed a 
person satisfactory to the queen of Scotland, but he had been unfible 
to go, and she did not like to send anyone else, so as not to cause 
suspicion to the queen of Scotland at this juncture. I might rest 
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assured, however, that. she was kept very well infonmed as to events 
there. 

I would have sent Luis de Paz to that country on some pretext of 
his own affairs to obtain information, byt amidst so many changes 
Ihave thought better to keep quiet for the present until we see 
more clearly how things are going and what is best to be done. 

They say Irish affairs are going on well, and that the Viceroy is 
pressing John O'Neil. I hear they sent 100,000 crowns there a few 
days ago for provisions and pay for the soldiers, and although 
70,000 at least were owing already, it is a great deal of money 
considering* the small sum the Queen is inclined to spend, except 
when the fancy seizes her—Lond$n, 14th April 1567. 


417. The Same to the Same 


The Queen was to have left for Windsor, where she intends to 
stay a part of this summer, but she has postponed her departure for 
14 or 15 days, it is said for the purpose of awaiting the reply to be 
given in France about the restitution of Calais, or else to settle 
something with the representatives who have come hither from the 
States of Flanders, as the city,authorities are pressing her on the 
matter 

News has arrived that certain English ships have been arrested in 
Havre de Grace, and a French vessel has been detained here in 
consequence. The Ambassador a to this Queen about it,.and 
requested. that the embargo might be raised, telling her not to 
believe that any such arrest had been made in France. Cecil replied 
that the French ship should be disembargoed at once, if the Ambas- 
sador would promise that if gny English vessel had been arrested in 
France it should be released, to which the Ambassador answered 
that he could not promise this without disrespect to his King. The 
Ambassador himself told me that it was possible that the Governor 
of Havre de Grace might have made some such demonstration, as he 
was young and arrogant and no friend to the English. He would 
not be sorry thus to provoke war. Cecil sent to tell me that this 
was what actually happened, but he (the Governor) had shortly 
afterwards released the vessels, and the same course was pursued 
here. 

« The Queen tells the Ambassador that she hopes his master will 
answer favourably about the restitution pf Calais, as the place is 
hers, and he will surely not wish to retain it, especially as the 
question concerns other sovereigns besides hersglf. In the event, 
however, of his retaining it, although she wishes to keep the peace, 
she will be forced to take the first opportunity of regaining it. She 
says also that the French themselves offered her two fortresses in 
France in exchange for the place, but she refused. The Ambassador 
doeg not believe this. It looks as if they were getting warm about 
it, but it will all end in words, unless better arguments or more 
help are forthcoming. They have begun, to fit out ships, but I think 
the only object is to show the French that they are getting ready. 
There is nothing thought about the earl of Sussex’s departure. 

The earl of Murray arrived here on the 16th instant, and was 
with the Queen for a long time the next day, but I have not been 
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able tg learn what passed. It is announced that he will go by 
Germany to Genoa, or else by way of France, where some people 
think he will remain, cither openly or hidden, in which case there 
will be no lack of places where he can stay as he is a heretic. He 
came to my house the day before yesterday, and said that the 
alliance between his Queen and your Majesty and Rer obligation to 
you had caused him to visit me. He has license from his Queen to 
travel in Italy and see Milan and Venice. He thought of going by 
way of France, and would have gone through Flanders if it had 
been ina more quiet condition. The ostensible reason of his journby 
was his desire to see the countries mentioned, but>he said it was 
really because, as the earl of Bothwell, who had always been his 
enemy, was in so powerful a position he feared something unpleasant 
might befall him (Murray); particularly as Bothwell had over 4,000 
men at his dispdsal, besides the force in Edinburgh and Dunbar, 
where he says the whole of the artillery and ammunitions are. * He 
said he did not intend to return until the Queen had punished the 
persons concerned in her husband’s death, as he thought it was 
unworthy of his position to remain in a country where so strange 
and extraordinary a crime went unpunished. He believes that the 
truth might certainly be ascertained if due diligence were shown, as 
it is undoubted that over'30 or 40 persons were concerned, and the 
house where the King was killed was entirely undermined, which 
could not be done by one man, Although he did not name any 
particular person, it was easy to understand by his discourse that he 
considers Bothwell to be guilty. I asked him if the statement about 
the divorce between Bothwell and his wife was true, and he said it 
was. Ashe tells the story it appears to be a somewhat novel sort 
of divorce, as it is on the petition of the wife. They had been 
married hardly a year and a half, and she alleges in her petition 
that her husband has committed adultery. I asked him whether 
there had been any ill-treatment or quarrels to account for the 
divorce, to which he replied that there had been none, but that the 
wife had taken proceedings at the instance of her brother, the carl 
of Huntly, who, to curry favour with Bothwell, had persuaded her to 
do so, and at Bothwell’s request the Earl was to be restored to his 
position in the Parliament which is to be held on the 14th instant, 
although this Queen had assured me that it would not bg assembled. 
Murray told me he had heard here that the divorce would be effected 
in order that the Queen might marry Bothwell, but he did not 
believe it considering the Queefi’s position and hex great virtue, as 
well as the events which have taken place. It really seems im- 
probable, she being a Catholic as she is, and the divorce for such a 
reason as that alleged, being only as regards co-habitgtion, which 
lawyers call a divorce “de thoro,’ and neither party being “free to 
marry again during thg life of the other. I asked him if it was the 
same in his religion, and he said it was, but the French Ambassador 
is certain that if the divorce is effected, the Queen will marry him 
(Bothwell), and fhe French Ambassador in Scotland bas written 
that the Parliament will be held. : - 

I wrote to your Majesty on the 14th instant that this Queen had 
told me that she had written at ‘the request of the earl of Lennox, 
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to the queen of Scotland, asking her to extend the dime fixed for the 
trial of the allegations against the earl of Bothwell in the murder of 
the King, as it was too short to prove so important a business. 
Her request, however, was not granted, and this Queen has received 
news that the trial took place on the day appointed, namely the 
12th, and no accuser or witness appeared against the Earl, who was 
acquitted by the majority of the judges, who were ortlered by the 
Queen to declare their judgment, but the rest of them would not 
vote as they considered the trial was not free, the earl of Bothwell 
having large forces with him, and Lennox being ordered not to 
bring moré than six horsemen, For this reason there was no one to 
bring or support the charge. Latly Margaret knows nothing of this 
yet. The earl of Arundel entered here on the 17th, and all the 
people in the Court went out’to receive him. He alighted at the 
palace on his way. He greatly praises ‘the reception he met with at 
Milan from the duke of Alburquerque, with whom he stayed some 
days, and speaks very highly of the Duke’s good government, and 
the purity and rectitude with which justice is administered—quite a 
new thing for these people. - 

Since writing the above, a courier has arrived from Scotland for 
Murray, who tells me it is true that the earl of Bothwell has been 
acquitted of the charge brought against him, and although the earl | 
of Lennox. did not come to make the accusation the Queen’s fiscal 
did so. . When Bothwell. had been acquitted he had placards posted 
saying, that now that he had been absolved by the law, any person 
who said he had been concerned in the King’s death would have to 
meet him in combat and should be taught the truth. 

As I have already writtep, efforts are being made to alarm this 
Queen about your Majesty’s coming to Flanders, in order to soften 
her about Calais, but I hardly think i was necessary for that 
purpose, seeing how things are here, although Scotch affairs may 
furnish a reason why these people should distrust the Freneh.— 
London, 21st April 1567. 


418. The Same to the Same. 


Some four or five days ago the Queen summoned the earl of Sussex 
and told him to prepare for his journey as he had to leave to visit 
the Emperor at once. The earl replied that his departure had been 
under discussion for a long time and he believed the principal object 
of his journey was connected with the marriage with the Archduke. 
Seeing, however, that no favourable decision had been arrived at in this 
matter he begged the Queen as he had done three times before not to 
send him. The Queen answered him very firmly that he was to talk 
no more about excuses as it-was not conducive to her dignity or the 
public interest that he should avoid going and as for the marriage it 
should be dealt with so as not to, present so much difficulty as he 
said, The earl replied that such being the case he would willingly 
go, but he wished to bear with him the decision on the two points 
eontended for by the Queen, namely that she should see the Arch 
duke before marrying him and question of religion.. He said as 
regarded the first point no middle course could be found; but as to 
the question of religion he wished t be quite clear-aboutit before he 
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left, because although he was a native born Englishmen, and knew 
as well as others what was passing in the country, he was ata loss 
to state what was the religion that really was observed here. He 
believed that her Majesty and the rest of them held by the Augsburg 
confession, but he saw nevertheless that Calvjnism was being 


‘preached and being taught nearly everywhere, and he therefore 


wished the Council to decide about this as it was a point of the 
highest importance, those who adopted the Augsburg confession 
being further removed from Calvinists than from those who professed 
the ancient religion. In fact this was clafrly proved at the rising 
in Antwerp when those who held by the Augsburg confession 
made common cause with the Catholies, and it was still further shown 
in the last Parliament here where one-of the Bishops showed himself 
in favour of the Augsburg creed, and was so much reprehended 
by the rest of them that the bishop of London had gone so far as to 
say that no one ought to speak to him, and quoted St. Paul publicly 
to this end. Things being in this condition he (Sussex) did not 
know how he was to treat with the Archduke, without some 
resolution of the Council with respect to a matter upon which they 
themselves were not decided, and he therefore begged the Queen to 
consider the question and grant him leave of absence that he might 
also reflect upon what was best for her interests, and so the matter 
was left. 


I was told yesterday by a connection of the Lord Chamberlain 
that the latter had told him that the earl of Sussex was entrusted 
with no other mission than that of taking the order of the Garter 
to the Emperor. This man was advised of this as he was to have 
accompanied the Earl if themarriage had been discussed. I sent to 
tell Cecil what I had heard and to ask him if it were true. He 
answered that it was not, but that the Earl would be entrusted with 
both missions, and he (Cecil) was then preparing the despatches he 
was to take with him. [ believe it will all end in the taking of the 
Garter, and they will get out of the marriage business in some way: 
that they will consider decent. 

Cecil has sent to tell me that he has news from Scotland that 
Parliament has also absolved the earl of Bothwell from the King’s 
tourder as the judges had done and the Queen had thereupon granted 
him the castle of Dunbar with all its lands which had always 
belonged to the crown. - In answer to the placards the carl had, had 
posted, as I told your Majesty, against those who.might say he was 
concerned in the murder a document had been circulated, eépy of 
which I enclose as sent to me by Cecil, who also tells me that the queen 
of Scots had given license to the earl-of Lennox to leaye the country, 
and the earl of Mar had also asked for similar license, whéreat they 
are much surprised as he has the custody of the Prince. This, 
however, says Ceeil, is what they write to him although he does know 
how true it may be. 

Certain Catholics say they ave sure Bothwell cannot be culpable, and 
that the Queen was in no way cognizant of the murder, but that® these 
heretics wish to cast blame upon her in order to benefit Catharine’s 
affair, as that Queen is a Catholic and they wish to defame her and 
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separate her from her many friendshere. They greatly fear she will 
marry Bothwell and are trying to prevent it, being anxious that she 
should accept Lord Robert, for which purpose some of his friends wish + 
a person to be sent to her from here. Things here areas usual. The. 
Catholics constantly increfSing in numbers; quite contrary to whet 
happens elsewhere, and I know for certain that many of those who 
were furjous heretics when your Majesty was here are now the best 
christians. When the troubles in Flanders began and the sectaries 
multiplied, people here were in such high glee that they could not 
contain themselves, notwithstan-ling that the Queen publicly showed « 
her sympathy on the the other side and spoke strongly on the 
matter (although it is difficult to judge what her private opinions 
were), but now that things are going the other way those who 
rejoiced before are dejected now and downcast, whilst the godly ones 
who were so grieved are now glad, especially in the belief that your 
Majesty is coming to the States, which they think will not only be 
certain to remedy the trouble and pacify the country ; but your 
Majesty's presence will so animate this country that it will return 
to the state to which your Majesty reduced it, and even much better, 
and that henceforward nothing will ever cause it to backslide again. 
So far as my own observations serves I believe these good people 
do not err in this nor in their belief, which is as great as the fear of 
the heretics that God will send them their deliverance by your 
Majesty’s royal hand.—London, 26th April 1567. 


419. The Same to the Same. 


One trouble brings others, and this is proved in Scotland where 
the Parliament after abselving the earl of Bothwell agreed that 
religion should be on the same footing as it was when the Queen 
came from France to Scotland, which“is worse than it has been 
recently, When the Parliament closed, the Queen went to Stirling 
to see her child the Prince, intending to bring him to Edinburgh. 
The earl of Mar, who had the custody of him, told her that he would 
not allow her to enter to see the child unless she were only 
accompanied by two women, as he had in his keeping the treasure 
of the kingdom and would not risk losing it. When the Queen 
learnt this she returned, and ov arriving six miles from Edinburgh 
sBothwell met her with 400 horemen. As they arrived near the 
Queen with their swords drawn they showed an intention of taking 
her with them,-whereupon sofne of those who were with her were 
about to defend her, but the Queen stopped them saying she was 
ready to go with the earl of Bothwell wherever he wished rather 
than bloodshed and death should result. She was taken to Dunbar, 
where she arrived at midnight and still remains. Some say she will 
marry him and they are so informed direct by some of the highest 
men in the country who follow Bothwell. They are convinced of 
this both because of the favour the Queen has shown him and 
because he has the national forces in his hands. Although the 
“Queen sent secretly to the governor of the town of Dunbar to sa) 
outwith his troops and release her it is believed that the whole: 
thing has been arranged so that if anything comes of the marriage: 
- the Queen may make out that she was forced into it, This Queen 
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is grégtly scandalised at the business and related it tome. I also 
heard it from Cecil and from the man who brought the news, who is 
a good Catholic and an intimate acquaintance of anine, 


Tam assured again by the Queen that the earl of Sussex is going 
although he is doing his best to avoid it for the reasons he told me, 
and I repeated to your Majesty in my last. Still they may make 
him go. 

The Queen has not yet received a reply from the man she sent to 
France about Calais as it appears the King had gone hunting and 
had not received him,»whereat these people, are greatly annoyed. 
They are even more disgusted at the queen of Scots, particularly 
those who had hoped that religion here might be restored through her 
instrumentality and who think present events are a bad beginning, 
—London, 3rd May 1667; 


420. The Same to the Same, 


The day before yesterday letters from France brought the King’s 
answer to this Queen about Calais, and although I am informed the 
King sent a courier to your Majesty giving you an account of what 
was being done in the matter, I think well to send a copy of the 
answer, I was sure that the reply would cause annoyance here, 
although they must have known very well what it would be, but 
they will dissemble, and in fact they cannot do otherwise. 

The entry of the duchess of Parma into Antwerp and the success 
that God has blessed us with in the States has caused great sorrow 
to the bad heretics and infinite pleasure to the Catholics, who are 
certain that your Majesty's coming will not only provide for the 
present but for the future as well, and they believe that the time 
has arrived for securing matters there and mending them in this 
country and elsewhere, and they are elated thereat, 

They say the earl of Sussex will certainly leave on the Monday 
after Whitsun, but until I see him fairly gone I cannot be sure, as 
things change here from hour to hour. Since I wrote to your 
Majesty on the 3rd instant news comes from Scotland that certain 
lords there seeing how Bothwell has acted with the Queen, met at 
Stirling with the earl of Mar, who has the Prince in his poasession, 
and sent to warn the Queen to consider deeply about her marriage 
both on account of her own honour and the interests of her country, 
which otherwise would, be greatly injured. The said lords had 
considered the raising of the child to the throne in case the Queen 
should ‘marry Bothwell, the government being carried on by them 
in his name. 

The French are very busy in these affairs, A courier passed 
through the day before yesterday from Scotland to Franee, but I 
have not learnt what be carried although I have tried, It may well 
be imagined that they would like to get hold of the Prince, as I 
have already written, and all that can be done here is to endeavour 
dexterously to hinder them in their designs. The eark of Lennox, 
father of the king of Scotland, has arrived at Portsmputh, and before 
landing he sent to this Queen for permission to disembark and a safe- 
conduct, She replied that he shall be well treated and may come ta 
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1567. : 
her without any need for discussing conditions ajoutit. I am told 
this Queen has letters from Scotland saying that it is publicly 
announced there that the Queen will be married shortly to Bothwell 
at Dunbar with all solemnity, and Tgr this purpose the lords are 
summoned under penalty of the Queen’s anger. ‘The person who 
tells me this says be has had the letter in his own hands and has 
read it. He is a porson of credit, but it seems impossible—London, 
10 May 1567. 


17 May. 421. The Same to the Same. 
The earl of Sussex is making ready for his journey to Germany. 
Cecil sends to say that he has°now quite completed his despatch, 
Leicester, who had been away on private business, returned here 
yesterday, having seen the duke of Norfolk on his way. 


Smith, who went to France about the restitution of Calais, has 
come back, and although he has given an account of the answer, I 
do not think that anything bas been done in the matter, or will be 
for the present, except threatening, as they do to take advantage of 
their first opportunity. 

A Catholic person who ha’ a close friendship and understanding 
with the brother of the English Queen’s agent in Scotland says that 
he is sure the news about the marriage with Bothwell and the other 
things against that Queen are not true. He says that this Queen 
and Ceell write very secretly to this agent of hers, always to send 
the worst things he can think of about affairs in Scotland, and he. 
knows for certain that this Queen herself wrote to him. to discredit 
the queen of Scots all he could, but still I am much surprised that 
the latter Queen has not sent anyone hither lately. 

The happy occurrences in Flanders: have caused these heretics 
much grief. People are flocking here still for refuge from the 
punishment they fear the duchess of Parma will award them and 
her steps for the future, and they greatly regret the courage and 
prudence she has shown through all this business, These heretics 
hate her strangely, as do these who fly from Flanders ; which is no 
small glory to her. They complain that the prince of Orange and 
Brederode have betrayed them, and failed in all the grand promises 

-they made them; but no notice should be taken of the word of 
people who never tell the truth. Ss 


Brown, one of the principal judges, died last night. He is a great 
- loss to the Catholics, as he was a good Christian and helped them 
all he could.—-London, 17th May 1567. 


24 May.°422. The Same to the Same. 


When the earl of Susséx was -quite ready to leave and had his 
instructions complete, news arrived of the coming hither of Count 
Stolberg,* and M. de Maldeghem and Sussex was detained, as thes 

. Queen tells me, to hear what the fornrer has to say. 





* He is always called Count Rochefort in the original text, which would appear to be a 
free translation of his name. I have, however, substituted his real name of Stolberg, 
which is used in all the official documents relating to his embasey. 
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Cecil sends to say that the queen of Scots married the earl of 
Bothwell-on thé 15th instant at four o’clock in the morning, having 
created him duke of Orkney three days before, and this news was 
confirmed by Leigester who came to sce mo yesterday. There were 
only three persons of rank at the arrangement of the marriage, and 
one only at the ceremony. The queen of Scots is to send a man 
hither shortly and another to France, The information comes from 
many quarters and is undoubted. It seems to have scandalised 
people here very much, and has caused sorrow to many who see the 
evils it will bring in itgtrain. Tt seems the Scotch nobles are still 
against the match, although now that the thing is done they may 
come round to it. bd ‘a 

There is a talk of delivexing the prince of Scotland to this Queen 
to be brought up.by his grandmother, who sent to me.a few days 
since to say, that as she heard the earl of Leicester was cominfy to 
consult me as to the advisability of this Queen’s receiving the child 
here, the subject having been discussed in the Council, she begged 
me to advise that it should be done. Lord Rokert came, but? did 
not ask for my advice direct, although he introduced the subject in 
a way that compelled me to give it, and I therefore told him they 
should make every effort to get the child here, because if it was 
desirable that he should inherit the crown, they could have him in 
their own hands, and thus keep in check other claimants in this 
country, whilst if he were not to succeeil they could put him into a 
sate place, so that in no case would any harm come to them from it, 
I said it was meet that the Queen should act promptly about it, as 
it was notorious that the French were endeavouring to get the 
child. I do not know whether the French will be more artful than 
they, but they are trying their hardest. It is said here that the 
cause. of the quéen of Scotland’s hurry over this marriage is that 
she is pregnant, and the matter was arranged between them some 
time ago. 

I am still keeping Leicester in hand by assurances of. youre 
Majesty’s esteem, and he is always making great offers of service 
as usual. He assures me that the duke of Norfolk and he are 
now great friends, although I do not believe that such friendship 
will last long. The Duke arrives here this afternoon. The brother 
of Lord Robert’s wife is still in prison, and so close that no one 
can speak to hifn. e 


IT wroje that the earl of Lennox had arrived at Portsmouth, but 
had not Ianded pending this Queen’s permission and safe conduct. 
Whilst he was waiting a storm drove him back to Conquet in 
Brittany. Margaret has sent a ship for him. He hag the, queen 
of Scotland’s leave for ten years’. absence, during which he may 
enjoy his Seotch revenves.—London, 24th May 1567. , . 


423, The SamE to the Same. 


Four days since the French Ambassador said to thé Queen he 
hoped she approved of the reply about Calais, to which she answered 
in the presence of the Council that she could not do so nor be 
satistied with it, but that as the King was young she would let the « 
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business stand over until he was older, when ghe hoped he would 
hetter consider the answer to be given ‘to her. I quite helieve that 
the affair will thus remain. Things here aro quiet, although they 
are holding more Council mneetings ‘than usual. They say they are 
for the purpose of considering Scotch affairs, but they settle nothing. 
Nothing fresh from Scotland. We learn from Ireland that the castle 
where the Queen’s munitions were kept has caught fire accidentally 
and been all burnt, a part of it falling in and killing some of the 
soldicrs who guarded it. The Viecroy was to take the field on the 
20th, with 1,200 men nearly all natives, which force will be divided 
so as tG enter by various way. He had imprisoned the carl of 
Desmond and his wife as well-as another man of rank on suspicion 
that they were secretly aiding O'Neil. They complain greatly here 
of the French for not punishing those who accompanied Monlue 
and plundered certain of their ships at Conquet, as I wrote at the 
time. They have pressed the French Ambassador about it, although 
he has not mentioned the matter to me, and they show a deter- 
mination to try to avenge themselves if justice is not done, as Lord 
Robert assures me they will. They have not much to complain 
about however, seeing what, they do themselves. 


Count Rocandolf is still here and a servant, of Leicester’s going on 
his business to France with letters from this Queen to the (English) 
Ambassador has been taken at the port in France where he landed 
and sent to the castle hy the governor of the provinee, all the 
despatches he bore being taken from him and sent to the King. 
When they found there was nothing in them but what related to 
Count Rocandolf’s business the man was ordered to be releasctl and 
his despatches returned to him and a letter given to him for this 
Ambassador here explaining that they had taken him for other 
reasons, after their usual manner. These people however are much 
agsrieved at the detention of their Englishman, and a servant of 
Ueicester’s too, and Cecil says he will do the same to the first 
French gentleman who comes hither. These are spiall matters and 
I do not suppose will cause trouble, but still these trifles sometimes 
end seriously, 


Tam informed that they are going to fit out four fine ships and a 
pinnace at Rochester, two of them belonging to the Queen. The 
matter is kept very secret and nothing has been done yet to the 
ships except to caulk them, but it isthought that John Hawkins 
will go with them. They will give out that they take merchandise 
helonging to two rich aldermen here called Ducket and Garret, but: 
it is believed that some of the Councillors will have shares, They 
will probably go to Guinea and afterwards whithersoever they 
please. I will endeavour to stop them from going to ‘places pro- 
hibited by your Majesty, and have advised the king of Portugal by 
one of his subjects who left here by sea a week ago.—London, 
31st May 1567, 


424, The Kine to Guzman ve Sinva. 


T have noted what you tell me of murder of the king of Sedtland 
and other events in that country, which have caused me much sorrow! 
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on account of my friendship with the Queen (of Scots) and the 
disturbance and disqatiet that the disaster cannot have failed to give 
rise to in the country. You acted wisely in taking the steps you 
did, as I have noe doubt the French will try to marry her to their 
liking, and you will continue your efforts to circumvent their plans 
both in this respect and in the matter of getting hold of the Queen's 
child as they wished to do for the purpose of bringing him up and 


* turning him to their own ends and profit, You will see the impor- 


tance of this, and, knowing as I do your continual care of all tltat 
concerns us, I need not surge it upon you moxe, Aclvise me of all 
that happens worthy of notice.—2nd June 1567, 


425. Guzman pe Sp.vA ¢o the Kina. 


Count Stolberg*and M. de Maldeghem arrived here on the,2nd 
instant, and on the same day communicated their instructions to me, 
They are very long, but the substance of them is to ask for an aid 
in money for the Emperor and Princes of the Empire against the 
Tark. The Ambassadors went to the Queen on the 4th, and the 
Count made a long speech repeating the heads of his instructions, 
and then handed to the Quéen a copy of them signed by the Emperor, 
They tell me she replied graciously, but said as the matter was 
important she must consult with her Council, The anticipations 
here about the visit of these ambassadors were very different. from 
this. Some said they were coming about the Archduke’s marriage ; 
others that their object was to urge upon the Queen from the 
Emperor and your Majesty to settle religious affairs here, and Cecil 
himself told me he was sure ¢ ey Were coming to arrange an alliance 
between the Emperor and other Christian Princes adhering to the 
Augsburg confession against the Calvanists and other seetaries. TI 
think.they suspected this trom the coming of M. de Maldeghem with 
the Count, he being a servant and subject of your Majesty, and they 
supposed he must be coming as your representative on some im- 


portant matter. The day before the Ambassadors arrived P was" 


with the Queen, and she told me as a great secret that the French 
were sending another person here to treat of her marriage with their 
King. Some days since it was said that Foix the late Ambdssador 
here was coming, and Don Francés de Alava advised *me of this 
also. They have now received news of the coming of a knight of 
St. Michael, although they do ngt know whether he is to stop here 
or go on to Scotland, which is considered more likely. This Queen 
expresses great surprise at events in Scotland, and deplores them 
very much as touching the honour of that Queen, I told her that, 
however strange the matter was, I believed the king* of France 
would nevertheless send the arder of St. Michael to Bothwell. She 
said she quite believed that as he held the order so light as to give 
it to his grooms. ia 


She also told me what had passed with the French Ambassador 


when he asked: her approval on behalf of his King of the answer 


given to Smith, which in effect was the same as I whote in my last. 
The one idea of these hereties is to keep the world in a ferment 


as they have done, and the talk here is all of leagues being formed * 


gas 
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against them, the object being, no doubt, to persuade others to league 
with them for their safety. As soon as Count Stolberg, who is a 
Lutheran, arrived at Dover, the man who went to receive him there 
for the Queen told him he might be sure that the Pope, the Emperor, 
your Majesty, the king of France and other Princes had made a 
league against the Protestants, and especially against the Protestant 
German Princes, and even that their States had already been parti- 
tioned. M. de Maldeghem advised me of this. As soon as I got an 
opportunity I did not fail to show Stolberg what utter nonsense it 
was to believe that the Emperor and your Majesty would adopt 
anythirlg against the tranquillity and authority of Germany, being, 
as you wero, so bound to i$ by ties of birth and affection, and 
especially now that it was necessary to stand firmly against the 
Turk rather than unsettle Christendom. I told him these were the 
vain imaginings of evil minds, and after having discoursed with him 
for some tine (he being a person of good understanding) and assured 
hin of the love your Majesty bore to all that nation, I convinced 
him and he said he agreed with me, but he had been so positively 
assured to the contrary since he arrived by this man, that he had 
even promised in great seerecy that he would give him the heads of 
the agreement for the league, to prove the truth of what he said. 
J urged Stolberg to try to get this, so that we could see from the 
document that the whole thing was an invention got up for the 
purpose of arousing distrust and suspicion amongst friends. 

This Count Stolberg assures me that he has no instructions from 
the Emperor to treat of the Archduke’s marriage as these peoplé 
expected, although without reason as the Emperor gave the Queen a 
definite reply some time ago, and it is now her turn to answer. 
Those who are favourable to the match tell me that there was never 
a better reason for it than at present, and Stolberg says that 
Lord Robert sent word to him that he greatly desired the mateh 
and would do all he could to help it. I believe the object was to 
discover whether the Count was instructed to approach the question, 
but really they all seem in favour of it. 

The French Ambassador tells me he fears that great disturbance 
will shortly oceur throughout Christendom by reason of the move- 
ments of the heretics, but when I press him to say what makes him 
think so he will go no further. : 

By the advice of certain Italian friends who have correspondence 
with France, I learn that the heretics there will probably rise soon 
ard try to turn the Queen out of the Government with the aid of: 
the Constable, and this would seem to agree with the Ambassador's 
hints to me. 


Nothing new here or in Scotland, but they say that John O’Neil’s 


party in Ireland does not prosper, and things will soon be quieted 


there.—London, 7th June 1567 


426. The Same to the Same 


The Queen left here on the 11th for Richmond, where she ‘will 
remain twenty days and then go to ‘Windsor for the rest of the 
summer. It is not thought that she will go for a progress this year. 
She will give an answer to the Emperér’s Ambassador to-morrow. 


. oe 
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They ‘have tried in many way to get Count Stolberg to speak to 
the Queen on the Emperor's behalf about the Archdukes match, as 
they assure him this is a good opportunity to do so. He asked me 
my opinion as to what he should do, because although he had no 
instructions from the Emperor on the subject yet he new from the 
vaxious discussions that had taken place in the Emperor's Council 
that the marriage was much desired by his Majesty. I told him 
T thought he ought not to deal with the matter without orders, 
particularly as the Emperor had sent his reply and that of the 
Archduke to which the Queen should send her response if she wished 
to go on with the affair. No doubt they wished to give him (Stolberg) 
here the answer they ought to have sent to the Emperor, for some 
purpose of their own, but Isaid if he felt sure that the match could 
be brought about by doing as they asked him to do he should tell them 
that he would raise the subject as if on his own account to the Quéen, 
and at the same time send a courier post haste to the Emperor to obtain 
authority for him to proceed in his Majesty’s name. He approved 
of this advice and I believe followed it. ‘The Count is clever 
although a Protestant, and scems much attached to the En:peror’s 
interests as well as those of your Majesty. He is more courtly and 
polite than Germans usually ave, although he did one thing that 
would have been better left undone, namely to go to the church the 
Flemish heretics have here, and heard the sermon, whereat they and. 
the other’ hercties have’ greatly rejoiced, aud the Catholics grieved, 
as they think it wrong -that the Emperor's Ambassador should not 
be a Catholic. 

Lady Margaret went to see the Queen on.the day her Majesty 
left. She was well received @s she sends to tell me, and to her 
prayer that the Queen would help her to avenge the death of her son 
she obtained a favourable reply. ‘The earl of Leicester made her 
great-promises. and Cecil. as well, the latter informing her that all 
that had beer done for her was owing to his efforts, and he would 
continue to help her. He assured her that she should have her , 
grandson, which proves that they are trying to get hold of him. 
Lady Margaret thinks the French will not help the queen of Scots, 
and that the Queen Mother will:consider this 1 good opportunity to 
be revenged on her. I donot know whether she is deevived in this, as 
it is to be expected that the French will always go with the stronger 
party in Scotch affairs to serve their own ends. M. de Croe is there 
and the day before yesterday Villeroy, who they say came front 
France, arfived here on his way to the queen of Scots no doubt to 
congratulate her on her marriage. He went to Windsor to take 
leave, as he tells me, and if this be true this Queen was badly informed 
by those’ who wrote to her that he was coming to treat of the 
marriage of the king of, France and her Majesty as she told me. 
Villeroy is so young that 1t does not seem likely he wotld be sent 
on such a business, but if he stays here a few days it may be for 
some negotiations connected with it on the supposition that the 
Emperor was redpening the Archauke’s affair which they want to 
obstruct. If Villeroy stays here it certainly will be suspicious. 

The earl of Lennox arrived here the day before yesterday. He 
is a close friend of the carl of Mar, who has the young Prince in his 
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possession. He says he will keep him safely and ‘protect him at the 
cost cf his own life. The French Ambassador tells me that war and 
troublés are brewing in Scotland and although those who met at 
Stirling have returned home they arer raising their people. Lady ° 
Margaret has news that the queen.of Scotland having sent word to 
the earl of Mar that she wished to see her child he gnswered that 
she might do so, but not the duke of Orkney, as they call Bothwell, 
or any of those who are suspected of the King’s murder. A servant 
of the queen of Scotland, a Frenchman brought up with Cardinal 
Lorraine, has arrived here on kis way to France who tells me that 
Melvin will be here to-morrow. The man being a Catholic I asked 
him hew he had left religion thefe. Hesaid there was no change and 
the Queen maintained the Catholic service in her chapel, to which 
many went as formerly. She had heard Mass on the day she 
married Bothwell although the contrary had been reported. 

Every day more is spoken about the ships they are fitting out for 
Hawkins. It was said there were to be three and a pinnace, four 
(sic) belonging to the Queen and two of his own, and that the cost 
of the expedition was on account of merchants, but as usual other 
persons no doubt have shares. As the matter is now public I will 
spoak to the Queen about it to-morrow, and ask her not to let them 
sail until they have given surety that they will not go to places 
prohibited by your Majesty—London, 14th June 1567. 


21 June. 427. The Same to the Same. 


On the 15th instant the Ambassadors of the Emperor went to” 
Richmond where a chamber was prepared for them and as soon as 
they were lodged the Queen sent to salute them and ask Count 
Stolberg if he would go to the office which is called here “ service” 
as she was just going herself. The Count had been indisposed on 
his journey, and I had summoned one of the Qucen’s physicians to 
attend him who had advised him not to leave his room for the 
present and he consequently did not go although he wished to do so. 
After dinner the Queen came out to them in the presence chamber 
and as I thought they wished to give the Ambassadors their answer 
there which I consider an inappropriate place I said it was very hot 
and crowded and she went into her chamber, and there gave her 

“verbal reply which was in her presence handed to them by Cecil in 
writing, It was as long as the proposition had been and not so well 
considered as it might have been. Besides refusing the aid requested 
the’ observations it contains are sufficiently inappropriate and 
impertinent, as will be seen by enclosed copy with that of the 
Ambassador’s reply. I think they might have avoided this reply 

“and not wasted any more time over it as they may be certain they 
will not change the Queen’s mind. I wish the Emperor had. felt 
his way in the matter before"he decided to make the request. 
Whilst the Queen was replying to the Ambassadors, Cecil told me 

_ that the Queen and Council had information of-a league effected - 
between the Pope, the Emperor, your Majesty, the king of France 
arf other Princes against the protestants and the Queen and: in 
favour of the queen of Scots. In order,the better to carry out their. 
objects the Emperor had made a disadvantageous truce with the 
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Turk whereat the Council were much scandalised and determined 
to make all necessary preparations’ this being the reason why the 


‘Queen had not answered the Emperor so favournbly as she would 


otherwise do. I,said that I was surprised that he, a person of 
intelligence with a perfect knowledge of the presont state of affuirs 
everywhere, shouid not see that such news was without foundation, 
certainly invented by some busybody with more malice than 
judgment. He replied that he had in his possession the heads of 


‘the agreement between the allies which proved it; whereupon I 


said that he might easily,have seen by the order and substance of ‘it 
whether it was drawn up with the form and? deliVeration usually 
employed by great Pringes in such matters, or if it was a thing 
hatched perhaps by some private person. He réplicd that I was 
right in that respect, and as far as he could see it certainly was not 
drawn up as such treaties usually are, as he had pointed out tg the 
Council, who were however still suspicious about it. 

My opinion is that it must have been forged here to give them an 
excuse for answering the Emperor so inconsiderately, and I have 
told Count Stolberg so. As I have already written to your Majesty 
they confronted him with, this invention as soon as he landed at 
Dover and have ever since then so positively asserted it that they 
have caused him much tribulation as he confesses to me. Although 
my discourse is satisfactory to him, great persuasions and arguments 
have been necessary to convince him that the whole thing is a trick. 
Ihave written to tho Emperor asking him to reassure this Queen 
about it. 

The Count told me that two reasons made him think that this 
league might be true. First that the duchess of Parma had given a 
reply to those who went to speak to her for the dukes of Saxony, 
Wurtemburg, tite Palatine and Margrave of Bradenburg which he 
considered very harsh and had displeased them. He did not think 
she would have answered them thus unless with some such object 
as the league in view. Secondly his wife had written to him saying 
that. your Majesty had written to the Palatine telling him to refornr 
in his religion and have the churches repaired. With regard to the 
first reason I said that the Duchess had not had time to communicate 
to your Majesty the coming of the Ambassadors from those Princes, 
and. the answer, consequently, had been hers alone, being also, no 
doubt, a fit answer to what they had proposed as they had no right 
to interfere in matters concerning the States. As for the statement 
about the Palatine I did not believe it nor should he. He ee 
Palatine) was a prince of the Empire and his conversion as well as 
the repair of his churches concerned the Emperor rather than your 
Majesty, whose principal care was for your own dominions without 
troubling about German affairs except trying as a kinsman and 
friend of them all to Please them. He assures me that looking at 
this business in all its aspects he believes it is without foundation, 
but he is still not.quite free from suspicion and there are plenty of 
people here to-encourage him in it in the usual lying ineretical way. 
Cecil told the Ambassadors that the Queen had omlered troojss to 
be raised in consequence of it, but I see no signs of suen a thins and 
do not believe it. They gave Count Stolberg a copy in English of. 
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the heads of agreement for the league they talk about and Cecil 
sent them yesterday te me in Italian. I send copy of this and also 
of the English version Which I have’ had translated that it may be 
better understood. It will be seen that they are different as I have 
pointed out to the Count that he may‘see more clearly that it is a 
trick? 

News comes from Scotland that all the nobles and’some troops + 
had assembled at Edinburgh, and having heard that Bothwell was 


away from the Queen they sent to capture him, but he escaped by 


flight, dividing his forces by two different roads, and the pursuers 
missed hint by following up the wrong party. When Bothwell had 
gathered some forces he went «to the Queen and carried her to 
Dunbar, whither the lords had sent word to her that they wished to 
serve her as was their boundén duty, and had met together to pray 
her to punish Bothwell who was a tréitor, and had murdered the 
King with his own hand, of which they had full and perfect proof, 
and consequently could not help seeking to punish so terrible and 
hideous a crime. The Prince is kept under strong guard in 
Edinburgh. The French Ambassador there has tried very hard to 
get him by every possible means, promising the lords and others 
pensions and gifts from his King in writing, but they have resolutely 
answered that they will not give him up. They replied to those 
who asked for the child on behalf of this Queen that they highly 
appreciated her solicitude for his safety, but they would not let him 
out of thé country or have him brought up abroad. 

The fords had arrested a captain called Chamberlain* who had 
been in the King’s murder, and had condemned the prisoner to death 
after a thorough examinatign. The earl of Huntly holds the castle 
of Edinburgh, having been placed there in Bothwell’s interest, but 
he is now of the same opinion as the othef lords, so that the castle is 
safe and there they keep the child. They have hoisted a flag over 
it, which bears as its device two dead men lying under a tree, and a 
kneeling child over whose head, but not actually touching it, is a 
crown. The child has-a speech coming out of his mouth saying, 
“OQ! Lord avenge my father’s murder.” The child represents the 
Prince, and the two dead men the King and his servant. 


They say for certain that differences have arisen already between 
Bothwell and the Queen (an evil conscience can know no peace), 
and it is asserted that Bothwell passes some days a week with the 
wife he had divorced. « = 

Sinee writing the above another courier had arrived bringing 
news that the lords had again sent to the Queen upon the subject, 
which, coming to the ears of Bothwell, he had gone out with troops 
and artillery to prevent their approach. The nobles, who must have 
been near at hand, learnt of this and came up with their forces.’ On 
ther nearing Bothwell the greater part of his troops deserted him 
and went over to the nobles, whercupon Bothwell fied, and the lords. 
tjuding the Queen in the field they recefved her with all respect and 
carried, her to Edinburgh, where she remains. It is asserted that 





* So in original, but probably Captain Patrick Blacater is refatted tos. 
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prior to this, the Queen had ordered all the principal fortresses in 
the kingdom to be delivered to. the lords except Dunbar. Melvin 
who usually comes here-for the queen of Scotland arrived last week, 
but has not seen me yet. When he left Scotland these last occur- 
rences had not happened. Ido not learn that he comes for any 
important purpose, but only under the pretext of saluting this Queen 
ffom his mistress of scenting out things here. I understand he is 
dissatisfied with his Queen, and gives out that he comes against his 


"will, but very likely this is only pretence ‘in order to find out what 


26 June. 


others think of her. He, however, is inclined to the side cf the 
lords, and is a kinsman of the earl of Lennox. The Queen is 
pregnant, and they say fe months gone. A 

Margaret went to Richmond five days since. The Queen treated 
her well, and told. her she-could visit her whenever she liked and 
bring her son with her next time. The following day the Far?, her 
husband, went to kiss the Queen’s hand, and was also received 
kindly, staying with her over two hours giving her an account of 
what had happened in Scotland. He asked her aid to avenge his 
son and for the preservation of the Prince; and the Queen, after 
assuring him that she wasesatistied with respect to the complaints 
she formerly made against him, said she was willlng to help with 
men, money, and all that was needful and in accordance with the 
Scotch lords, but she could not take apy part against the person of 
the Queen. The Earl begged her to resolve what help she would 
give, as he wished to return at once to the lords, and I understand 
the Council has met to decide what is to be done, 


I am told the earl of Sussex was to take leave of the Queen 
to-day to @ to Germany. I ‘have not spoken to him lately, but I 
am assured that. he is contented, and believes he will be able to do 
something effectual in the Archduke’s match, The religious question, 
however, will always stand in the way, as these people think that 
it would be a great inconvenience for the Archduke to attend Mass 
and the other religious offices publicly—London, 21st June 1567. « 


428, The SAME to the Samn, 


By way of Flanders I wrote to your Majesty on the 21st iastant, 
and enclose copy of the letter as no doubt this will arrive first, 

The Emperoy’s Ambassudors received their final reply on the 
22nd in writing from Cecil befpre they saw the Queen and asked 
me to adyise them what todo. I told them they ouyht to represent 
to the Queen that they had been sent on this errand by the Emperor 


co-operation in this eémmon cause and thus prove. the esteem in 
which she and her country were held and their confidence in her 
friendship. As gnoat of the Christian Princes had lent their 
concurrence they thought it would be a slight to her not té advise her 
as they had done; thus throwing upon her honour-and dignity "the 
responsibility of their coming rather than upon the need for help, great 
as it might be, and they should then take leave of her. They approved » 
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of this advice and spoke to the Queen in thia sense. She answered 
them verbally, as I understood from them, that she said she quite 
understood the high honour the Emperor and Princes of the. 
Empire had done her in sending to heron thia-mutter, but as thi ngs 
toere én the condition she had explained with regard to this leajuc 
xhe could not neglect to consult the intercate of her realm. In cuss, 
however, that the report of ths formation of the league should prove 
untrue, as they assured her, she would give her ful share of help 
cond even more than her share. They replied that they were surprised 

should. distrust the Emperoe antl your Mujesty, seeing your 
Jriendship towards her, anul believe such buseless +e; ts, and she 
thereupon said that she had cOnfilence in your Mijeaty and, the 
Emperor, but that she lud received the news from eo muny different 
quarters that she hud great reason for some suspicion in the matter, 
With this they left. 


After they had taken leave I spoke to the Queer (because although 
T always accompanied them I stood «side whilat they were at their 
buaineea) and suid thet when Sivat I heard of the reports about thie 
league I had wiahel to mention it to her and learn the foundation 
they had for believing them to’be true. Since Lhad seen the heculs 
of ugreement however, I thought the matter was not worth taking 
any trouble about us the form und substance of the document proved 
the -thing to be a forgery draton maliciously by some privute 
person, and I hud therefore devisted from my intention to epeak 
«bout it. She answered that she was much indebted to Englefield 
tn the matter because when he wue in Rome he wrote that 
pressure toas being brought, to bear upon Pius IV. to declare her 
«nd her realm schismatic wnd he (the Pope) heud been offered almost 
the same conditions as those contained in the document but hed 
refuser, 80 that she had good ground for suspicion in the matter, 
T suid that perhups her enemies had acted thua, but a certain person 
who hud her intercets ut hecrt, as she herself hac told me had probably 
done no little to prevent their fort from succerding. I did not 
enlarge on this, but suid it in such a way us to make her wnderstand 
ari i gree your Majesty. She said she quite serie tt, a 
a hey wre not 80 alurmed probably as yt Id 
not thenk they foel themselves a0 safe as they due This was 
hinted to me by the Queen, but Cecil spoke more plainly, and suid 
that they were surprised that France benig peaceful and obedient 
to your Majesty, the duke of Alba should come in such force, seeing 
that your Majesty had ilveady vo many troops in Fluulers that no 
more could be needed. As I have told Count Stolberg from the 
beginning, however, I believe they have seized upon this prextent for 
gwing him the sewrvy answer they huve. This is the more clearly 
seen in their final response, whick surely might have been couched in 
more moderate language. : 
_ Af. de Maldeghem. told her (Elizabeth) very clearly thd he was 
Fa Sires that anyone should cust distrust upon your Majesty, who 
hadratways done 20 much for her and whose friendship towards the 
hy ae she knew 80 different from that you felt towards 
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Thir Queen seems to pi the queen of Scots much, and tells 
me she thinks of helping hon Bhe intended to send Melvin from 
here to treat with the Scotch lords with whom she believed he was on 
good terms respecting the Queen, and Melvin sent to tell me the same 
thing by a brother of his who usually acts as his interpreter, he 
speaking no language but hie own. He said that this mission 
would prevent his having time to ace me, but asked me on behalf of 
the assembled lords to give my advice us to what should be done 
since both the French and English were asking them for the Pri 
whereas they and Lethington were of opinion that 
trust him to anyone it could only be to your Majesty. alao 
usked my advice in theirvther affairs, I replied that since the 
death I had received no letters from your Majesty, nor had 
«ny great pains to udvise you of events in aa I had no 
message from their Queen nor anyone elee there to whom oredit, 
could be given. The news being so uncertain I had waited to see 
how things would turn out before writing ‘fully to your Majesty, 
but eceing your Majesty's desire to maintain your friendship with 
their Queen, I greatly regretted her troubles, and as I wished for the 
peace happiness Z the country I thought the lords ought (as in 

treat the Queen with all md 


tukeng cove at the same time not to separate from her company as 
it won Ghote duty to aeree her and tee Reale eens her agua 
until time olouid. show the best way to settle the Queen's interests and 
their own. Ae for Bothwell since they had surrounded him 4t was 
to be su; he would fall into their hands. With Sy eet 
Prince understood they had given very prudent replies to the 
king of France and this Queen in refusing to give him wp, and 
there was no more to say on the ject as knew better than 
I how important it was to them to ra dyp ghey meyuon, fore 
someone to whom they could entrust him in all safety, who 
would alioays be responsible to them. I could have gone further on 
this point, but I did not want to arouse his suspicion or appear 
surprised. He (Melvin) tells me he ie sure Lethington will de here 
shortly, and he doubtless controls all. thie business of the lords, I 
send this letter to Don Francés de Alava that he may despatch it 
postwise to your Majesty in order that instructions may be given 
Red tab emmy 
the French ang English have promised great things 4 

will give wp the child, ¢ asked him if he believed Frenchmenvand- 
he eatd-no, and I then asked him whether he trusted English mem, to 
which he gave the same anewer, “ Well, then,” I said, “tell your 
brother what I asked you and what you answered.” I have 

to the Queen about the siz skips that are being fitted out for Hawkins. 


Se 


e. 


F 


core al ee buted oe ans 
swear are ‘not going to any prohibi: your 
Majesty. I have requested her not to allow te sdtiny thevo Wenn: 


result therefrom. 
give ‘me to understand that the shi are betfig fitted out 
because the Portuguese sunk a ship of Vice-Admiral Winter's 
recently, and they ave going in the direction of the Mina. Cecil 
also says they are not going to your Majesty's dominions but still, 
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Lam doubtful, because what they veek in Guinea most ure staves to . 
take to the West Indies. I will use all efforts to prevent their going, 
but the greed of these peopleis great and they are not only merchants 
who have shares im these adventures but excretly many of the Queen's 
Council. On the 28rd the Queen received news that the 

of the island (whither John O'Neil had retired) had filled him, 
whereat there was rejoicing here as they are sufe now against that 


The earl of Sussex has left for Germany. He told me he carried 
wry Te see erent: from. Ue Queen: 30 jotiate about the 
marriage with the Archduke which he asswres me he is still desirous 
of bringing about. He begs me t0 incline the Emperor not to raise 
any great di, 'y on two pojnts, namely, with regard to the sewm 
to be Tigi ih On Ga ade ac hee oer ihe 
question 0; igt le says with ‘regard to the first point that 
when the Archduke is the husband of the Queen that will not matter 
much as she will not let him luck anything, and although the Queen 
knows that he is not well off she doea not want her people to think 
she ia marrying @ husband so poor that he cannot provide for kim- 
self, As ty the second puint,slthough the Archduke may retain 
his own religion she wishes him when he is here to conform to the 
law of the land so us to avoid disturbance, and, as he hae servants 
of both religions im his train, she desires that he-should only be 

ied hither by those-professing the same faith as ts exercised 
hlaay wna ta capthooa bing i dis bps Seagalesoente the Archduke 
hear Mass in his chamber he aleo accompany the Queen to 
divine service on yrand occasions for the sake of appearance. 
Sussex told me thut «s he knew I desired the match greatly I ought 
to advise your Majesty to write wurnmly to the Queen about it as 
he hears from her that wl that I have suttt about it to her has been 
only lukewarm when I have tn your Majesty's name, however 
warmly I may have pressed her when I spoke for myself. He + 
what moves him (Sussex) to suy this te the fact that although 
Archduke is a Prince of so great a family and brother of the 
E these ure not the principal attraction to the Queen (since 
ihe Bapece és far off and not Fick enough to help them much) but 
the kinship with your M ee friend- 
slip with you; and the was somewhat doubtful as to whether 
your Majesty really approved of the match. Your Majesty had not 
written to her about at, and I aot pressed her much in your 
neme,and she was confidently informed that M. de Chantonnay had 
not even the matter on with the Emperor. Ali this together 
confirmed suspicion and the opponents of the match nuule the 
mboost of it in order to prevent the marriage being arranged. I 
therefore, he suid, should write to Chauntonnay, asking him to help 
aa ag was sv soperiet to us free eal he sg to 
ae AG vile ap her bringing 3 ultemate decision before 
he left himeelf, he thought it would be well that I should be prepared 
ai the sume time lo press the Queen earnestly on the subject which 
might.be done without loes of dignity, she being u woman. I did 
not care to reply respecting the allowance, and religion because I 
could only have eaid thut the Queen was wrong on both points and 
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thie sould pebabl strengthen their distrust. It is not just that 

g "should hear the widditional expenses incurred in hia 
coming here to-govern them, nor can it be expetted that he, being the 
son of such ancestors un hie, should adopt any other religion than 
that in which he was brought up, either iclyy or hers I 
anewered however, as vegurda your Majesty's love anid’ attachment 


“to the Archduke and your desire Jor kis promotion us weil as your 


Majesty's wish for the maintenance of your friendship with the 
Queen and this country and satisfied Sussex that I had betas ~ i 
my best to forward the match in your Majesty's name. 
had done moreover, in my own name was 30 marked. that the 
might have been sure el had some warrant Sor what I did, but 4 
waa not meet that I shou myself too forwird in an uncertain 
matter openly gn behal; pgp. jeaty, im order to avoid an 
cause for offerice neh pinh pik Bees fell through and ib. 
feeling tastead of cemeni i ip being the result of my action, 
I said, tf he deult straight forwardly witk me and assured me that 
the marriage wus to take place to your Majesty's eatisfaction and 
‘concurrence, I could entirely satiafy him as Thad often told him 
and his friends, As to what he said about H. de Chantonnay I 
did not believe it, both hecause he was a good and lcyal Minister 
«nd knew your Majeaty’a wishes nd the love you, bore to the Arch- 
luke. He wnderstood. better than pais gd what was fitting to be 
done in the businesa, but it might well be that he considered the 
negotiations were not seriously undertaken with the object of coming 
to wn agreement but only as pastime, as many p sary they were, 
in which oase he would not care to take any in them, in the 
F congas that the Emperor .and his brother ought not to be treated 
us, He said that he (Chantonnay) was no doubt prompted by hia 
brother the Cardinal, but I eaid he was equally mistaken in this ag 
the Cardinal would certainly desire the Archduke’s welfare. 1 suid 
af they acted straightforwardly they would see the same good will 
on all sides that they recognised in me, but from what I heard from, 
the Queen and him I believed that the match might be afrangéd, 
whilst those who were far auay and did not know this were very 
doubtful about it. The Earl assured me that he had great hopes 
that the marriage would take place as he had a much wider digore- 
tion even than he liked. I did not understand what he meant by 


be fitting. I aleo write to him he will in tntelligence oj 
sohat Sremcax does from one of the Queen’s gentleman Adan, 
pintes him, a good Vatholic and faithful servant of your Majesty 
named Pole, who was in the household of Cownt de Feria, Sussex 
thin urchon an et con re hea people perform in 
their churches and their confession o Faith according ts law here, 
but. i. will be a difficult thing to reduce te one form the aad 
belief and teaching prevalent here, fer in nearly every parish chu 

@ different service is held according to the bent of the minister. 
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The earl of Lennox has leava, and even orders,.to go to Scotland, 
Melvin’s brother tells “me that the divorce of Bothwell and his wife 
was net for adultery, as was stated, but because they were related 
within the prohibited degree. " 


The lords are keeping the queen of Scotland in a castle on a lake 
belonging to the mother of the earl of Murray. Her sister the 
countess of Argyll is with her, The castle is in the county of Fifa 
twenty miles from Edinburgh, and is called Lochleven.—London, 
26th June 1567. 


429. The Sams to the SAME 

A base brother of Margaret has arrived here from Scotland, sent 
by the lords to her and her husband, the earl of Lennox, to inform 
them of events, and to press them to aek the Queen for help in their 


- enterprise and in the punishment of those guilty of the murder of 


the King. They say that they do not nced men, but only money to 
pay them, Bothwell is in the North Country in the land of the 
Hamiltons, who are the enemies of the Stuarts, and claim the crown 
failing the issue of the Queen. He is raising troops, and has with 
him the earl of Huntly, the -brother of his repudiated wife. He 
possesses all the Queen’s money and jewels, and Dunbar is still in 
his favour and not surrounded as was thought. 

Margaret went yesterday to Richmond to speak to the Queen on 
these matters, and ask her for her decision. She stopped all night, 
and this brother of hers has gone to-day to give the Queen a detailed 
relation of affairs in Scotland. It was said that the lords had the 
child in Edinburgh, but they have not taken him away from Stirling 
where he was in the posscSsion of the earl of Mar, whose wife now 
has him in safe keeping, the Earl being with the other lords in 
Edinburgh. 

This Queen is sending Throgmorton to Scotland, and has ordered 
the estates of Lennox and Margaret in this country to be restored 
to them. She seems to be very sorry for their troubles—London, 
28th June 1567. 


480. The Same to the Same. 


- Although a decided answer was formerly given to the French 
about the marriage of the Queen, I am told they are again bringing 
the matter forward, and she herself tells me that they offer her 
Calais if the marriage is effected. She told me shortly before she 
went to Richmond, that she knew the King was sending a person 
here to again open negotiations. They wished to keep the matter 
slive, doubtless to hinder the Archduke’s affair which they fear, and 
also I think, because they consider they are paying her a compliment 
in wooing her thus. I tell some ¢f them here that they are being 
treated like children, and the French are playing with the affair, 
as the proposal has already been disposed of. The Queen told me 
this afternoon on my introducing the madter as if in joke, that it 
was- true they had again addressed her, but it would not result in 
people seeing such a comical farce as an old woman leading a child 
to the church doors. : 5 
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Everything that can be done to arouse the suspicion of the Queen 
against your Majesty is being dono by certain people, and I am 
trying all I can to’ banish such feeling, and keep her in a good 
humour without saying anything offensive of the king of France, 
in order to persuade her that she may confide in your Majesty as 
a friend, and can if she pleases proceed boldly in ‘her pretensions 
in Scotland and Calais. She tells me that she is. informed that 
your Majesty desired to marry the prince of Scotland with the 
Infanta, but when she asked where such news could have come 
from, they told her a Frenchman had said it, whereupon she knew 
it was a hoax. I told her that it would tot bé tle first trick 
they had played, zor would it be the last, and she must be well 
on her guard to prevent them from deceiving ‘her, as they wished 
to make her distrustful of your Majesty, which she says she thinks 
is true. I think I have satisfied and tranquillized her, although 
when they see your Majesty so strongly armed, suspicion is aroused, 
and not here alone. 

The Queen seems sorry at events in Scotland, and tells me that 
the lords have begged her succour in case they need it, to prevent 
the Prince being taken from them, and to punish those guilty of 
the King’s murder, She had been greatly perplexed about the 
business, as it was a dreadful thing to see the Queen held prisoner 
by her own subjects, and on the other hand, to avdid helping those 
who had risked themselves to punish so grave a crime as the 
murder of the King would seem weakness, and she had therefore 
determined to send Throgmorton to Scotland to negotiate, and if 
the lords showed an intention, as was their duty, to treat the 
Queen well and set her at liberty (since she had placed herself in 
their hands), and she promised ‘them full pardon ; she would be 
able to help them, but on condition that the Queen herself should 
respect the laws of the realm, and proceed against those who were 
guilty of the murder of the King. She thinks that she can bring 
the queen of Scotland to these conditions, and she believes that if 
the Queen is not guiltless of the murder of her husband, it s only 
just that she should suffer, although she cannot believe she is in 
fault. From what I could understand of the Queen’s conversation 
the idea is to try to tranquillise matters, so that the eueen of 
Scotlind would be obliged to be guided by her, and the lords also 
if possible, which will not be a bad result for her if she can manage 
it, which remains to be geen. T hrogmorton is clever and has been 
secretly a friend of the queen df Scotland, although he is an artful 
heretic, and it will not appear for this reason that he is against the 
lords. 

That Queen ig still in the castle of Lochleven which I bave 
mentioned, This place can qnly be entered by boat, and the Queen 
is only accompanied by two women of low rank, one groom of the 
chambers and a cook, although recently an old woman of higher 
position has been, sent to her. 

Villeroy, who went to Scotland, has arrived here. -He was in 
Scotland when the detention of the Queen took place, and those-who 
were in Edinburgh when he arrived told him that he could not see 
her as she was ‘unweil, and he must tell them what his business was, 
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as thoy had authority to hear,him. He replied that he could onl 
treat with the Queen, and they told hist that things had changed 
since his King had despptched him, and. consequently that his 
mission was useless. They confirmed their refusal for him to see 
the @#een and he returned. . Croc, the French Ambassador there, is 
also returnigg, he having written to his King that a person of higher 
rank should bessent to deal with matters there, . # 


The Queen tells me she thinks he did it in order to get ‘out of the 
place, because as, he had been a servgnt of the house of Guise he 
would not, be so safe as another~ I am of opinion that the reason is 
that the lords will not deal with him so plainly as they would with 
anyone else. However it maybe, I have warned this Queen ‘to be 
on the alert to prevent the Erench from getting hold of the prince 
of Scotland, or having any hand in that country, and in conversation 
with her on the subject, certain things passed which she begged me 
not to communicate even to Cecil ; showing great confidence in me. ~ 


The Queen asked me very particularly about your Majesty’s 
coming to Flanders. I assured her as much as I could, and she said ° 
she hoped your Majesty would come, but would be the more pleased ' 
if she could entertain you in this country, however poorly, but to 
the extent of her good-will. 


' The earl of Leicester has urged me to tell him what I knew of 
your Majesty’s coming. I told him the same asI told. the Queen, 
and said I expected your Majesty would shortly be near them, and 
they would understand the better the great interest you took itr 
their affairs. “He also asked me if I had spoken about Scotch affairs 
to the Queen, to which I replied that I found her much grieved at 
what had happened, but said no more. He is now Chaneellor of the 
University of Oxford, and one of his Viee-Chancellors had begun to 
treat the Catholics there harshly as I was secretly informed. IT 
therefore spoke to the Earl about it and asked him ‘ta remedy the 
matter, which he will no doubt do, as the official in question has 
come hither and has been insfructed not to annoy the Catholics, 
The Earl tells me to-day that if I hear of anything being done 
against them I am to inform -him, himself, and he will have it 
redressed.—London, 5th July 1567. 


481. The Same to the Same. 


T hear that the ships that Hawkins is going to take out are being 
got ready rapidly, and 1 am now told that there are to be nine of 
them, four of the Queen’s, and five which Hawkins has in Plymouthf 
where they say the others are to join them. The four belonging to 
the Queen are off Rochester. They arg fine vessels, the principal of 
them being called the “Jesus de Lobic”* of 800 tons, and another 
of, 300, the other two being somewhat smaller. They are armed 
with fine bronze cannon. The five ships. which are to jom them 
consist of one of 130 tons, another of 100, tons and another of 80 

-tons, the rest being smaller, but all very. well fitted. They have 
brought out from the Tower of London lately the artillery, corslets, 
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cuirasses, pikes, bows and,arrows, spears, and other necessary thing§ 
for the expedition. They say that 800 picked men aro to go, and 
the sailors to work the ships are engaged by order and permission of 
the Queen, paid at the same rate as for her service, All this looky 
as if the object was different from that which they say, namely, to 
go to the Cape de Verde Islands and Guinea, capture negroes, and 
thence to go and sell. them for gold, silver, pearls, hides, and: other 
merchandise in your Majesty's Indies, They are taking linens, 
cloths, merceries and other things of small value to barter for the 
negroes. The Admiral went yesterday with his officers to Rochester 
where the Queen’s shijs are being fitted out; they say that they 
sail in 10 days, and many sailors have come from the West Country 
to man them, ; me 

The Queen, as I have written, assures me that they will not go to 
places prohibited by your Majesty, and the Secretary has done the game, 
Ireturned to the subject again yesterday, and had Cecil informed 
on my behalf that the ships would certainly go to your Majesty's 
Indies, whereupon he sent word to me that I might believe his 
assurance that they would not. I have nevertheless asked for an- 
audience of the Queen to warn her again. One of the reasons for 
believing they are intended for the East Indies is that certain 
Portuguese are here, who they say went with Monlue to the island 
of Madeira, and have been secretly busy in this business in union 
with other Portuguese who live here, who are considered by some to 
be Jews, as they have fled from the Inquisition in Portugal. 

Since Throgmorton left for Scotland no news has been received 
from him.» 

Croe, who was French Ambassador in Scotland, has passed here on 
his way to France, and there is nobody there now representing his 
King. He tells-me that he expects a Knight of the Order* will 
shortly go there ; a person of rank. 

The Ambassador here assures me that the king (of France) has in 
his favour both those who have assembled to detain the Queen (of 
Scots) and those who are against them, and has their signatures 
promising to keep up the friendship and alliance that the country has 
had with his predecessors. For this reason the King had_ preceeded 
in such a way as not to lose the support of the one side by taking up 
the cause of the other, but he could not avoid giving his aid to the 
Queen, whose adversaries assert positively that they knew she had 
been concerned ‘in the muzder of her husband, which was proved by . 
letters under her own hand, copiés of which were in.his possession: 

I. sent word to Cecil yesterday that I pad learned the king* of 
France had summoned the earl of Murray, who was in Lyons, as 
soon as he heard of the detention of the Queen, and hadoffered -him 
money and other inducements.to hand over the Prince to the French, 
and he, Cecil, ought to be on the alert. He sent to say that it wag. 
true that the'King and-Queen and the duke of Nemours had promised 
a sum of money for the purpcse indicated, and that Murray had 
replied that he had no news of the present atate of things in Scotland, 
and could not promise what was asked, but that be would use-his 





* St. Michael. 
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best efforts to procure the Queen’s liberation, and,to learn the reason 
of her detention. If he could not succéed in this, he would try to 
obtain possession of the Prince, and would start for Scotland at once. 
The Duke, however, asked him to stay.a few days longer and write 
to the Scotch nobles before he left, asking them the reason of 
the Queen’s detention, and if they would give up the Prince. The 
Earl has doné this, and had seat one of his people with letters, but 
after the departure of his messenger a courier had reached Murray 
from the nobles, summoning him thither and offering him the custody 
of the Prince. This statement had just been brought by a man who 
hes arrivéd from France. The gentleman that Murray had despatched 
has already gone on to Scotland, and they say that the earl of 
Bothwell is known to be in one of the Orkney Isles with his brother 
who is called the carl of Caithness—London, 12th July 1567. 


21 July. 482. The Same to the Sane. 


Secretary Cecil tells me that news comes from Berwick of the 
18th instant, that those who call themselves the lords and who are 
in Edinburgh, and have the Queen in their possession, were alread 
beginniag to differ amongst themselves, but have now again agreed, 
and have entcred into an alliance with the Hamiltons, determined on 
all hands to punish the murder of the King. 

Some think that this alliance of the Hamiltons and the rest of 
them cannot be true, and the French Ambassador here, who under: 
stands Scotch affairs does not believe it. That Queen had expelled 
one of the Stuarts by the advice of Bothwell, from the office of Lord 
Treasurer of the Kingdom, which office she had given to a kinsman 
of Bothwell, whom she has now dismissed and returned the office 
to the original holder, ordering at the same time that none of the 
other man’s revenues are to be paid him as he is understood to have 
been concerned in the murder of the King. When Throgmorton 
arrived at Berwick and learned that those in Edinburgh were 
discordant he stayed there until he learned they had again become 
friendly, when he went on. 

The intention of this Queen is, as I have written, to endeavour 
to obtain the release of the queen of Scotland, and that the lords: 
should punish the persons guilty of the King’s murder,- without 

“being in any danger of action being taken against them on the 
Queen’s part for what had passed, on_her assurance, due securit¥ 
being given on both sides, The object of this is that both the Queen 
and the lords should be equally bound to this-Queen and should be 
unable to separate from her friendship. I have signified to the 
Queen that she must take great care to be on the alert to prevent 
the French getting a fosting in Scctland, or obtaining possession 
either of the Prince or his mother; conversing also about this with 
Cecil, and assuring him that the French had great influence with 
the lords on both sides, and it behoved him to ke vigilant as the 
Ambassador here had told me that the lords had given their signa- 
tures to his master binding themselves for ever to his service, he 
told me not to believe it, and he was sure that they would not give 
up the Prince for anything. If they were to bring him up abroad 
they would rather give him to this Qieen, and she is of the same 
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opinion, and is certain that the queen of Scotland will not depart 
from her’ advice. Tho earl of Leicester expresses a desire for the 
liberation of the queen of Scotland, and the settlement of affairs 
there, and has asked me twice to press the Queen about it that she 
may not neglect 1t. 

I mentioned to the Quecn that I had been told that the lords held 
certain Jetters proving that the Queen had been cognisant of the 
murder of her husband. She told me it was not true, although 
Icthington had acted badly in the matter, and if she saw him she 
would say something to him that would not be at all to his taste? 

With all the demonstration of friendship*and ‘riendly offers I 
make to the Queen from. your Majesty I still find her rather anxious 
about the coming of the duke of Alba to Fleaders, -I am very 
careful in discussing thié matter with her, but she gives me to 
understand that the French are suspicious and not without reason, 
since Flanders is tranquil, and there can be'no need for sending more 
troops than there are there already, and that it looks as if they 
were all going against Metz. When I told her that your Majesty 
always proceeded loyally with your friends, and I was surprised 
that the French should be suspicious unless they knew of some cause 
of their own which shovid make their security doubtful, she said 
that that might be so, and ‘so far’ as she was concerned, her gwn 
conscience showed her that she had nothing to fear, although some 
people wished to arouse distrust in her. She, however, wished for 
your Majesty’s coming more than she could say, and that if it wero 
but for a day you should be her guest here. This conversation 
always came back to the coming of the Duke, and the assertion that 
it was no longer necessary. I told her that the Duke, no doubt, 
had followed the orders your Majesty had given him when he left 
Spain, and evew if the journey were no longer necessary a sufficient 
reason existed for it, if only to show those who had represented that 
he could not safely pass that they were wrong, and that the fear of 
difficulties did not detain him, especially as everyone knew his own 
business best, and it was notorious that when a prince was net- 
obliged to deal with his subjects’ affairs accordirig to their taste, 
but as a lord and master, there was greater opportunity for benignity 
and merey towards them, as it was known that your Majesty’s 
natural clemency inclined you so to treat them, but you could not 
exercise this clemency if you were thwarted, but would have to 
proceed with ‘ll rigour in order to maintain your authority, .She., 
replied .that still people were” suspicious, bub when your Majésty 
came you would be very welcome to her as 1 knew her good-will 
towards you, 

Having heen -advised that the ships for Hawkins’ journey were 
being got ready although the Queen and Cecil had assured me that 
no harm should be dorfe to your Majesty’s subjects and the expedi-* 
tion would’ not go to the parts of the Indies your Majesty had 
prohibited without licenge, I still thought well to take fresh action 
in the presence of Cecil, and I asked the Queen to summon him, and 
in his presence told her she would recollect tha, [had formerly 
asked her not to allow certain ships commanded by Hawkins and 
others under @& certian Fenner to sail without stops being taken to 
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obtain security that they should not go to your Majesty's Indies, nor‘, 
do harm to your subjects elsewhere and shat she had ordered this to 
be done, both because it was just-and to oblige your Majesty, for 
which step I had thanked her in your Majesty's name; and when I 
was informed of the active preparations being made by Hawkins I 
had asked her to act in the same way. She had told me that in her 
presence she had made them swear that they would «ot go to any 
part of the Indies where trade was prohibited, without your Majesty's 
license, and she had again commanded them not to do so, which 
statement was confirmed by her secretary. I had of course believed 
her,but bad since been told that four of her own ships with artillery 
and munitions from the Tower were being fitted out for the expedi- 
tion, and I thought well, in compliance with ny promise, to again 
press the matter upon her. H was not only published that the ships 
were going to Guinea, but it was now’asserted that they were to go 
from there to your Majesty’s Indies to sell the negroes, and although 
I ought in face of this to make a formal requisition I was never- 
theless so confident in her word and that of Cecil that I confined 
myself to telling her verbally in Cecil’s presence about it. My 
reason for this also was to make neighbours understand that where 
such love and kindness etisted an official representation was 
unnecessary. The Queen replied that it was true that two of her 
ships only, which she had lent to the merchants as usual were going, 
and it was true also that they were well fitted, both on account of 
the French pirates that were about, and against the ill-treatment of 
the Portuguese, but I might be sure that what she told me was true, 
and that they would not go to any prohibited place or where trouble 
might be caused to you. The Secretary in her presence with a great 
oath affitmed the same, afid I have since been informed that the 
Queen had previously told Hawkins to. take care not to go to any 
pice that would annoy your Majesty. Nothwithstanding all this, 

owever, I am assured that Hawkins and his company will go to 
New Spain after they have captured their negrces in Guinea, because 
beside the trifles they take to barter for the slaves, they are taking 
a large quantity of cloths and linens which are not goods fit for that 
country, and they also carry quantities of beans and other vegetables 
which are the food of the blacks, and the slaves pre not usually taken 
anywhere but to New Spain and the islands. 

Hawkins on these journeys first touches at’the Canary Islands for 
water and other necessaries, and he is particularly friendly with a 
certain Pedro de Ponte who fives at Teneriffe and his son Nicolas 
de Ponte of Xaide. I have read original letfers signed by these 
men for Hawkins and besides matters of commerce in them, I saw 
that Pedro de Ponte advised him to gend information stating that 
certain women slaves, ornaments and other things belonging to 
Hawkins which the authorities lad sequestrated and deposited with 


- Pédro de Ponte were not his property, but belonged to another, 


and so he could recover them, These men, I am informed, always 


-supply Hawkins with victuals, and inthe first voyage he made to 


Santo Domingo five years ago they gave him a pilot called Juan 
Martinez of Cadiz, who guided them on the journey and returned 
hither with him,-and was hidden here-for some time, I under- 
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stand they are not only Englishmen who prompt these voyages but 
also some Spaniards who are in the various islands and with whom 
these people have a mutual arrangement with regard to the profits, 
If it were not for these Spaniards helping them to the islands these 
expeditions would never have commenced. . 

Four days since they brought from Rochester hither two great 
ships belonging to the Queen, which are those that Hawkins is to 
take. They are here to be armed and fitted, and they say they 
cannot sail so soon as I was told. It is now asserted that he 
expedition cannot meet until the 15th or 20th of next month. 

Since the death of John O'Neil, Irish affairs are quiet, and a 
brother of his, who it was feared would revolt, has submitted and 
come to the Viceroy. The Archbishop of Armagh who was 
imprisoned in the Tower of London, but was liberated, has been 
captured and is now in Dublin Castle. aria 

As I was closing this letter I leirned that letters have arrived 
saying that Throgmorton was in Ediuburgh, where the lords also 
were, but they had not let him see the Queen yet as they said that 
they themselves would discuss his business with her, 

They say that that Queen, whilst walking round the Castle where 
she is, situated as I have said, on a lake, she saw a small boat and, 
taking advantage of the carelessness of her guard, entered it albne 
for the purpose of escaping, but came across another party of guards 
who were further off towards the land, who asked where the boat, 
was going, and were told that she was going to see whether the 
guards were on the alert, but she had thereupon returned not being 
able to pass, I am also told that this Queen sent yesterday to 
suromon the officers who have charge of her fleet, and ordered them 
to have in readiness all her ships. This they have commenced to 
put into effect to-day, and besides this a ship of 600 tons that was 
outside has been brought in with all speed to join the rest. As soon 
a3 I find out the cause of this I will advise, although I expect the 
reason. was that they have news by a courier sent post-haste b 
Gresham from Antwerp on the 16th, that a Spanish gentleman heel 
arrived there in nine days from Spain, bringing news that your 
Majesty was coming by these seas, and would embark in the month 
of August,—London, 21st July 1567, 7 


488, The Saye to the Samm 

On the 24th I received" your Majesty's letter of the 29th ult.,"and 
if this Queen should ask me anything’ about the fléet your Majesty 
had ordered to-be fitted out for these seas, I will answer her as your 
Majesty orders. She received letters the same day from her 
Ambassador in Spain, informing her, no doubt, both of the fleet and 
of your Majesty’s coming, which is now public talk, 

I wrote to your Majesty on the 2ist that the Queen had ordered 
her fleet to be got ready, and I thought the reason was the advice 
from Antwerp of your «Majesty's voyage by sea, To discover 
particulars of*this I went the next day to Richmond, ostensibly to 
see her and accompany her to Windsor, but although I threw* out 
several feelers on the subject she told me nothing, nor did I introduc 
it in a way that would show that I was informed, because the orders, 


. 
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of the previous day had been given secret!y. The preparations are. 
going on, although they tell me that there are only 18 ships, and they, 
are no doubt being fitted to prepare for eventualities on the passage 0 
your Majesty’s fleet, and perhaps alse to be sent to salute your 
Majesty on your passage so near their ports. The Queen as I have 
said shows great joy at your Majesty’s coming, but I see that the 
terror and disgust here of it are very great, and I am not surprised, 
as they must know what clements they have in this country, and 
the trouble they may cause them on any opportunity, since dissen- 
sionson religion are so rife. It looks ‘as if the Catholic faith was 
gaining gronnd every day here, and the godly, and those who are 
not so, alike have their thoughts fixed upon your Majesty, although 
with very different ends and desires. 

The Queen told me that the lords assembled in Edinburgh had not 
yet given Throgmorton permission to see the Queen, and she 
recounted to me what I wrote to your Majesty about her attempt to 
escape alone in a bout, saying what peril she had been in owing to 
the boat having several holes in it, and she was surprised at her 
courage. She also said that she expected the carl of Murray from 
France shortly, and that great efforts had been made* by the French 
to gain him over by gifts to their ends in Scotland, but they had , 
not succeeded. They then had tried to delay his return. This Earl 
is deep in the confidence of this Queen, and with good reason, as he 
is such a heretic. He arrived there yesterday, and at once went to 
Windsor with Cecil. 

Four days ago the preacher and confessor of the queen. of Scotland 
arrived here. He is a Dominican friar,a Frenchman named Roche 
Mameret, and was at the Council of Trent. He came to lodge with 
a worthy Scotch Catholic here, but the carl of Lennox having heard 
of this, had him arrested and examined to see whether he was 
carrying letters to France. He was released at once as they could 
only learn that he was returning home. He was with me yesterday 
and seems a worthy and learned person. He is much grieved at 
events ‘in Scotland, and the imprisonment of the Queen, but more 
than all at the marriage with Bothwell, since he already has a wife. 
‘The Queen had consulted two or three Catholie bishops on the 
subject before marrying, who told her that she could do so, a8 Both. 
well’s wife was related to him in the fourth degree, but this confessor 
had assured her that she could not and ovght not to marry him, and- 
had discussed the matter with the said bishops. He assures ine that 
as regards religion the Queen is not cnly a good, but a very devout 
Catholic, and he swore to me solemnly that until the question of the 
marriage with Bothwell was raised he never saw a woman of greater 
Virtue, courage, and uprightness. He*asked leave of the Queen to 
return home before she was arregted, as he was displeased with her 
marriage, but she swore to him that she had contracted it with the 
object of settling religion by that means, and he assured, me that 
those who had risen against the Queer had not been moved by zeal 

-to punish the king’s murder, as they had’ been enemies rather than 
frieads of his; nor in consequence of the marriage as they had been 
all in favour of it, and had signed their names to that effect without 
exception, either lay or clerical apart from the earl of Murray, but 
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their sole object had becn,a religious one, ag they thought the Queen, 
being a Catholié, might settle religion in a way not to their liking. | 
Their feelings had been soon shown because directly they had the 
Queen in their power they had smashed and destroyed the altar 
piece of the Church where she heard Mass, and also,that of her own 
Oratory. »Some also had been moved by jealousy of Bothwell, and 
he feared for the Queen’s life in consequence, and if she fell there 
would be no help remaining for what was loft of Catholicism there, 
as nearly ail fhe nobles were heretics, and the people, though they 
were Catholic now, would be gradually lost, which would be a pity, 
as in the church at Edinburgh alone wheré the “Queen attended 
service 12,600 people had communicated during this Lent. This he 
knew as he had taken account of them. I asked*him in what way 
the Queen’s liberty might” be obtained as so many difficulties had 
arisen, He said that he knew no other way than by combined 
action of the Monarchs, as it seemed to touch the interests of all of 
them. They might express regret at the Qucen’s detention, and 
threaten those who held her if she were not liberated. It appears 
that the lords are somewhat alarmed as they signify to the Queen 
that if she will pardon them and punish the murderers of the King 
they will be obedient, but this man is sure that if she grants them 
these conditions they will demand fresh ones, as their one aim is 
religion, He thinks that this being so your Majesty should help the, 
Queen. I answered him that I believe your Majesty would be sorry 
for the Queen’s detention and the insolence of her subjects as she 
was your ally, but the question concerned his King more closely, as 
she had been queen of France and his brother's wife. I thought 
however that if the King wrote to your Majesty on the subject, you 
would use all necessary good offices in consideration of the love and 
brotherhood of your Majesty towards him. I answered him thus 
because he said he had spoken to me at the instance of the French 
Ambassador, and Frenchmen are not in the habit of doing things 
without an object. He said that he thought the king of France 
would not write to your Majesty, but that the cause was a commen‘ 
one. 

The Queen's ships, which have been brought hither for Hawkins 
will lesve -here in 10 days for Plymouth where the rest are, They 
will carry large quantities of stores for the other ships. The 
principal merchandise is to barter for negroes ; a sure sign that they 
are going to your Majesty's Indies as I previously advised, and, as L. 
am also-‘told by a person who is going with them; who assures me 
that Hawkins hes never made a voyage without Pedro de Ponte of 
Teneriffe being interested in it. He says that they are taking troops 
sufficient to land 400 or 500 picked men without counting the men 
necessary to protect the ships, and he knows that the places in New 
Spain whither they are going could if they please yesist them, but” 
they have got up a scheige with the Governors by which the latter 
pretend they dase not resist them as they threaten to use force, and 
then they arrange together after protest has been made, to divide 
the profits. This agrees with what I said happened last time... The 
fleet will not leave Plymouth for four weeks —London, 26th July 
1567. : . 
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The earl of Murray Went to Scotland on the last day of July, after 
having. been with the Queen at Windsor. I visited him to try to, 
discover something of his intention, and having discussed matters 
with reference to a discourse of his wlien he passed here on his way . 
to France, hé began to express sorrow at the action of the lords 
against the Queen, and said he cou'd not fail to strive fér her liberty 
because beside being her brother he was much beholden to her, but 
still, as he told me before, Bothwell’s busirfess and the King’s murder 
had mueh. grieved him and had caused him to leave the cottntry, 
He-feturned now tosee what could be done in these troubles 
although he feared they would he difficult to mend. If he had his 
friends tollected and harmonious, something could be done, but many 
of these who were concerned in the Queen’s detention were his 
closest adherents, and besides this his lands and those of the other 
friends of the Queen were distant, which increased the difficulty, and 
if he came in force to liberate her he would have to pass by Stirling, 
which was in the hands of the earl of Mar. The passage there was 
by a deep and broad river, and boats could not be used if resistance 
were offered ; the bridge also being impracticable as ét was guarded 
by Mar. Edinburgh, the principal fortress in the country, together 
with the castle, was in the hands of the lords, and the castle wheré 
the Queen:is was strong as it was in the middle of so large a lake 
that not a single culverin in the country could even reach it 
much less batter it, so that it could be held by 50 soldiers, All these 
things he said made the liberation of the Queen difficult, if it were 
undertaken against the will of those who held her, and it could only 
be attempted with great caution and adroitness, in consequence of 
the danger the lords would be in if they let her free in a way that 
would enable her to be avenged on them at any time. If in respect 
of their own safety the lords would only consent to the Queen’s 
liberation on such conditions that she should have no power or 
authority in her own kingdom she would be ill-able to brook such 
terms, she having been a sovereign. It was surrounded with 
difficulties, but he would do his best to find some means by which 
she should remain Queen, but without sufficient liberty to do them 
any harm, nor marry against the will of her Council and Parliament, 
whilst punishing at the same time the authors of the King’s murder. 
I told him that the business might be remedied if Bothwell were put 
where the Queen is, and if he were captured it would be easy to 
settle things. He thought so too, as he said, because they could kill 
him, and the Queen would then hé free-of him, and they would be. 
safe, and would not suffer the dishonour and shame of seeing their 
Queen married to a man who had another wife living. 


Ry his manner of speech, and the difficulties he raised, it seemed 
to-me that although he always returned to his desire to help the 
Queen this is not altogether his-intention. . 


- Ue repeated how displeascd he was at the action of the lords in 
taking the Queen, which would appear to your Majesty, the king of 
France; and other princes a bad precedent, and I replied that nobody 
could think it was a good one, much lese kings, to see stibjects so 
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insolent to their sovereign, even iff grave reasons existed, and still 
more so in the present case. . 

I said that her confessor had told me that as Yegarded the King’s 
murder she had no knowledge whatever of it and had been greatly 
grieved thereat, and for this reason, as he was a person of high 
authority. and knew the feelings of the country-he could arrange 
matters better than anyone else, since the Queen would trust him 
as her brother, and the lords would confide in himas a friend. He 
could thus do the good work of tranquillising the country, and agoid 
its ruin, which could not fail to distress your Majesty in consequence 
of your affection for the Queen. I expressed: great~attachment to 
him and told him to take great care of himself and be cautious as he 
no doubt had enemies, and with this he opened out somewhat, saying 
that my good will towards him prompted him to tell me something that 

. he had not even fold this Queen, although she had given him many 
‘remote hints upon the subject. This was that he considered it very 
difficalt to arrange matters, as it was certain that the Queen had 
been cognisant of the murder of her husband, and he, Murray, was 

” greatly grieved thereat. This had been proved beyond doubt by 
a letter which the Queen had written to Bothwell, containing three 
sheets of paper, written with her own hand and signed by her, in 
which she says in substance that he is not to delay putting into 
execution that which he had arranged, because Her husband used « 
such fair words to deceive her and bring her round that she might 
be moved by them if the other thing were not done quickly. She 
said that she herself would go and Fetch him and would stop at a 
hous? on the road where she would try to give him a draught, but 
if this could not be done she would put him in the house where the 
explosion was arranged for the night upon which one of her servants 
was to be married. He, Bothwell, was to try to get rid of his wife 

. either by putting her away or poisoning her, since he knew that she, 
the Queen, had risked all for him, her honour, her kingdom, her 
wealth and her God, contenting herself with his person alone, 
Besides this she had done an extraordinary and unexampled* thing 
on the night of the murder in giving her husband a ring, petting 
and fondling him after plotting his murder, and this had been the 
worst thing in connection with it, Murray said he had heartl about 
the letter from a man who had read it, and the rest Was notorious, 
He was deeply ‘Srieved for the honour of his father’s house, and he 

. could not tell how the matter would end, from all of which I gather ‘ 
that the Jords can depend upon him better than his sister can, although 
he says he will de his Best for her. I am more, inclined to believe 
that he will do it for himself if he finds a chance, as he is a Seotch- 
man and a heretia, and was not without some idea of prowhotion before 
these affairs, much more now. He made me many offers of service , 
to your Majesty, for which I thanked him, expressing.preat affection 
He him in ¢ase it may be necessary at any future time t> approach 

im, Z 2 

By the last sews from Throgmorton we learn that they had not 
let him. see the Queen, but delay him by saying that they could not 
decide the question unti! all the lords were met and some were at 
their homes. He says this is merely dissimulation, as they were in. 
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constant communication with them, and, knew where they ‘were, 
It appears they want to crown the Prince, and had asked Throgmorton 
to be present, but he had no intention of going. 

They tell me this Queen is displeased that Throgmorton has not 
been cllowed to see the queen of Scots, and has written to the lords 
complaining of it, signifying also her disappfoval of the Queen’s 
detention, and the boldness of her subjects. She shows a desire - 
to help in her liberation, and this is the cquse it is believed that she 
does no treat Lady Margaret so well as she had begun to do. | 3 

Various pews are current from-Scotland since Murray’s departure,’ 
but’Cecil sends me word that the lords have sent certain conditions 
to their,Queen, the principal of which is that that the Prince should 
be crowned King, and the government should be placed in the hands 
of the earl of Murray, and if he do not accept they might appoint 
whomever they pléase. The Queen accepted. this, though no doubt 
against her will, and the coronation of the Prince was fixed for the 
29th ult. 

The French will not like this, because the Queen told me they 
wished to delay Murray’s coming. The latter visited Margaret, and 
showed a desire to help her, but she is very dissatisfiefl as she thinks 
she can never trust heretics. She and her husband and son are 
styigg five miles from here, and as the Queen has not restored their 
estates they are in great need. 

Although Throgmorton had not seen the Queen he had secretly 
advised her of his arrival. i 

Ireland is quiet since the death of O’Neil, and this is a great 
consolation to the Queen as besides the continual care, her expenses 
there were great. The lands of O'Neil have been divided amongst 
certain courtiers, on condition that they pacify and civilize the place 
and depart thither at once. : 

I wrote to your Majesty, that the two ships belonging to the 
Queen for Hawkins were in this river, fitting for the voyage. They 
left here on the 30th ult. for Plymouth, where they are awaited 
by the other ships of which there are only four, making six in all 
instead of nine. These two take to Plymouth the stores for the rest, 
and as they could not take them all they are accompanied by another 
‘ship to Plymouth. The larger of the two is 800 tons, and the other 300. 
Each one carries 80 pieces of artillery, 16 fine-bronze pieces, and 64 
iron guns, large and small. The four ships at Plymouth comprise 
two of 150 tons each, one of 106 and one of 80 tons. They still say 
they will goin August, and their yoyage is without question to the 
new mines beyond what is called the*Portuguese Mina, where the 
king of Portugal has a castle, in the place they call Laras. 

The men who prompted this expedition are three Portuguese, who 
came hither after the French expedition to Madeira. At first they 
said they were subjects to your Majesty, and came from Seville, with 
jewels to sell, but I afterwards learnt that they were Portugyese, and 
jt was suspected that they had been to Madeira with the Freneb. 
They came with an introduction to one Gonzalo Jorge, and treated 
with him and other Portuguese here, and together introduced the 
business to Vice-Admiral Winter, whom they informed that they knew 
of a very rich part of the Portuguese Indies, from which great 
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profits might be drawn, and they would give full particulars of the 
same. He asked them how it was they had not-been to their own 
King or to your Majesty, or even the French who were nearer, to 
which they gave some sort of reply, and ultimately they showed 
him a letter from your Majesty signed in your narse ordering them 
to go to Spain to introduce the adventure, and when he saw the letter, 
as he thought it seemed an important business, he spoke to the 
Queen about it, who, having consulted her Council, refused to have 
anything to do with it, and this answer was sent to the Portuguese. 
They thereupon entered. into arrangements with certain merchants 
of this city, who jointly with others have detrayed the expenses of 
the expedition, which Iam infonned altogether amounts to 50,000 
crowns. It would seem from this hat they will not go to your 
Majesty's Indies, and this confirms the Queen's ‘assurance to me, and 
Cecil’s oath to the same effect, : : 


Hawkins came to see me before his departure and assured me 
positively that he would go nowhere to offend your Majesty, whom 
he desired to serve above all things, as he previously assured me, and 
he had his orders from the Queen also to this effect. I thanked him, 
saying that I was sure he would keep his word, 


T have since learnt that the Queen sent Winter to tell Hawkine to 
take care that he fulfilled her orders to go nowhere in your Majesty's. 
dominions as she had promised. Tf he did to the contrary she would 
have his head cut off But still it will be necessary that those who 
are in ‘charge of the coasts should he warned not to allow those who 
go to do their business, 


The principal of these Portuguese, who was hidden here, is named” 
Anton Luis, but was here called Pedro Vasquez Franco, and it is . 
also believed that Caldeira will go on this voyage.—London, 2nd 
August 1567, 


9 Aug. 485. The Same to the Same, 


Tcame to Windsor on the 3rd to hear what was said at court, 
both as to your Majesty’s coming and Scotch affairs, 

On the following day letters arrived from Throgmoiton which the 
Queen tells me brought news that the Assembly they call the lords 
had already crowned the Prince, and his mother had signed her 
abdication, in.which some of the causes of it are related. _The 
principal of these is that‘she is sired of the troubles and anxieties of” 
government, ill and nqt so fit to continue ites she inight be, and she 
also wishes durinty her life to see her son a crowned king, and begged 
the earl of Murray, her brother, who had experience in government, 
to accept the direction of affairs jointly ‘with six others who are 
named as regents, and in ¢ase as she feared, that Murray refused « 
one of the six others should be chosen and his place filled by the 
earl of Lennox. The Prince was sworn and crowned with the usual 
ceremony there amd one ef the nobles took. the oath in.his name to 
respect the rights and privileges of the realm. Throgmorton refused 
to be present, and he and his train dressed in black” on the oceasion, 
mourning the Queen as*if she were dead. The Queen herself was 
very ill of ague in her prison. The lords have approached this 
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Queen with regard to her proteetion being given te the child and to 
them, and they offer if she will extend such protection, to abandon 
their close friendship with the French, but if she refuse they say 
they cannot avoid the terms now offered to them by the Freuth, 
with their pensions and other promises. The Queen told me she did 
not know what was best to be done and asxed my opinion with 
regard to it, pointing out to me the inexpediency of showing favoug 
to 80 bad-an example, and on the other hand the danger to her of 
new alliance of these people with the French. I answered her th 
it was a matter for much consideration, and she ought rather t 
dexicrously delay the negotiations whilst watching how these people 
proceeded, and what was the result of their action. To which she 
replied that they were pressing her closely, and said they could not 
suffer any delay in order not to incur ‘the danger of finding theif? 
selves isolated, if the French should withdraw their offers, in whi 


_ case they would be without any protection, Although I pointed onf' 


to her in conversation the reasons I had for recommending delay, 
she always pressed upon me the necessity of avoiding the handing 
of these people over to France, and I think I see more inclination 
on her part to aid them than.the necessity of the ase at presents 
demands, as I gave her many sufficient reasons for delay, whilst 
she still insisted that it was necessary to act at once. - We decided 
to discuss the matter next day, as told her that the matter was a 
serious one and bristling with difficulties. 

On the next day she again introduced the subject as she wished 
to reply to Throgmorton. At last I said that we who did not know 
the designs and objects of monarchs could not give an opinion 
upon their affairs; all we eould do was to state general principles 
in order that they in their wisdom might determine what to do in 
accordance with their motives, and I therefore thought well to 
confine myself to indicating two points for her consideration : first 
that of her honour, and secondly the results that might accrue from 
giving or withholding the desired protection, by which I thought 
she had not much either to lose or to gain, since she knew the Scotch 
would never be true or loyal friends, excepting so far as their interest 
demanded, so that she would. have to help them in their troubles, 
and was more than uncertain what they: would do if they were freed 
from them, unless indeed she had very good pledges. As regarded 
her honour it would look very ill to protect disobedient rebels who 
had failed in reverence fer their sovereign, and if she decided at once 
to join them; peop!e would believe that she had»been an acgomplice 
in their plot. J therefore thought that she should not decide hastily; 
but should’ delay the business; the danger of their handing them- 
selves over to the French so soon wag not evident tome. If the 
Scétch had managed the “business without their knowledge the 
French would need time to decide, and if they had acted with their 
consent they are already assured of their friendship, and were only 
entertaining her to avoid molestation urtil their affairs were settled, 
It was quite possible, considering the artfulness of both of these 
people, that they had already arranged and only wanted her to 
declare herself in order to bring odium upon her, and give the 

‘rench some excuse for taking up the cause. They would like to 
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taken up the business in’ order not to lose the Scotch alliance. In 


her that they had better give them to their own Queen, who would 
is, and would understand that she could punish 
keep to their conditions, She thought they 


She has since told me that the decision 


she has arrived at is to send for Throgmorton, as she thinks it is not 
in accordance with her dignity that he should stay there longer, and 
tell the lords that they shall have her protection when they have 


As regards the punishment of 


find her ready to help in a cause 
that she had refused them her aid 


nephew of Throgmorton to 


* 


in accordance with honour and duty. 
the King’s murderers they will always 


so just. She atterwards told me 
or protection. She still orders a 


remain there, and perhaps there is more 


in this than she said. The letter she writes {o ‘Throgmorton ig 


very short, I have seen it, a 
the hands of Lord Robert, 


Queen for signature in my presenc 
The Queen tells me that the queen of France has used certain 


bring her out more upon the m 
everyone to harmonise discords a: 


change of religion. 


Ithough I could not read it. It was in 
who dictated it, and he took it to the 


e, Cecil not being present, 


atter, said that it was the duty of 
mongst friends, she said it was quite 


with the earl of Murray as regards his attempts to liberate the 
Queen, and Lord Robert ‘tells me 
in favour*of the Scotch Queen. 
should be glad"if Murray’s intentio 


_ about them, she said perhaps I w; 


affairs, 


the same. Robert shows himself 
When I told the Queen that I 
ns Were so good, but was in doubt’ 


as right in consequence of religious 


The earl of Leicester tells me that the queen of Scotland’s prison 


is for the good of the 


aken away the liberty she had of 


country and the punishment of the murderers, 
and no other zeason. The real reason is that they should not be, 
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disturbed in their Hoerty and in the possession of the ecclesiastical 
properties which they have usurped, and any help the people hero 
may have given them is to the same end, as they have always feared 
that trouble might come to them from that quarter, the queen of 
Scots leing a Catholic, and nearly all the people in the North of 
England professing the same religion, This queen spoke very 
harshly of the Scotch heretical preachers for saying tltat the people 
might criticise the evil done by their superiors, whereupon I. 
repeated what I have often told her tht these people only seek 
their own liberty and freedom from authority, and urged upon her 
again the need for providing a remedy in time to brook this fury of 
the people. She replied in a way that showed she was willing to 
consider it, and repeated certain things that the earl of Arundel had 
said about it. I spoke to the Earl ucxt day and told him not to 
avoid following the matter up, as the Queen was pleased at what he 
had said. . He was willing, but seeing the laws which have recently 
been passed on these matters, he said it was dangerous to put oneself 
forward with the Queen in such conversations, which he thinks 
might be with profit renewed when your Majesty was near, but not 
before ‘The Earl has now gone home, although the Queen did not 
wish to give him leave for after Michaelmas, I understand he does 
not intend to come back so soon however, as he is not well pleased 
with matters at court—London, 9th August 1567. : ° 


16 Aug. 486. The Same to the Same, 


The Queen expresses great sorrow for the queen of Scotland, and: 
fears they will bring her to trial as if she were a private person, sho. 
having abjured the crown., She told me on the 9th inst. that after 
they had put her in the tower so closely confined with so fow 
attendants she saw a boy through her window, who being very young 
was overlooked by the guards, She was in the habit of giving 
messages to this boy and told him to tell her friends to pray to God 
for her soul, for the body was worth nothing now. The Queen 
assured me on the same day that she was determined not only to 
endeavour to obtain her liberation, but to prosecute the lords with 
all her power, and was sending a gentleman to the king of 
France to announce her intention to him, and to tell him that she 
expected the help of other Princes to punish go evil a deed, especially 
the aid- of one powerful neighbour whom, she trusted much, by which 
she meant your Majesty, in order that the French should not be 
moved to obstruct her, or take the part of the rebels, She also 
thought of sending a person to the lords warning them-to “put their 
affairs inorder, and liberate their Queen at once, failing which she 
‘must aid her and pun’sh those who bad so maltreated her, and of 
this message also, although she did not mention your Majesty, 
excepting in the words already stated, she thought well to tell me 
‘before she sent it. I answered that her action would be approved 
of by all, and I was sure your-Majesty’s friends would’ alWays find 

“ you foremost in just and honest causes. She urged me to keep her 
yesokition secret, as she had people in her household who were 
opposed to it for private reasons of their own, and it was not meet 
that they should know of it, She told it to me because she knew 
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I shanld not reveal it, and becatise in all she had told me she 
found me exactly like an Englishman, and more attached to her 
than anyone. On the following day, speaking “again of the queen 
of Scotland, she told me she wag not quite decided as to what 
she should do on the matter. These changes show the diversity of 
opinions and counsels amongst her advisers, 


~ Tasked the Queen whether she had ordered preparations in the 
ports as she had promised, in case the ships the duchess of Parma had 
ordered to go to Cape Ushant should enter them, and she told me. 
and was glad to be reminded of it, in order ato tel me that it was 
the rule of this country to fit out the ships and send them on a 
cruise from time to time, but she had ordered this not to be done 
when she heard of your Majesty’s voyage, so that it should not be 
thought that the-preparations were inspired by apprehension on her 
part, similar to that of the French, in consequence of your Majesty's 


passage, as she was quite tranquil in her own good conscience. She ” 


not look well to neighbouring Princes for her to be unprepared when 

80 large a fleet was passing near her shores, I answered her that as 

to her security there was no need to say a word except what I had 

many times told her, that she had nothing to fear from any friend of 

your Majesty’s, but those who wished to provide against eventualities 

in similar cases could do so if they liked and spend their money” 
unnecessarily, That other people should do so concerned me not at 

all; in fact I was rather glad of it, but I was sorry. that she should 

do it, 

They cannot quiet themselves about the coming of the duke of 
Alba. The Queen has spoken to me about it several times, and has 
again raised the subject, but with moderation. Cecil approached it - 
even more carefully, and said everyone was surprised at, the great 
forces your Majesty had and the expense of sustaining them, it being 
known that your Majesty was in debt and had none too much money, 
He thought it might give rise to troubles and inconvenience, owing. 
to the preparations which necessarily had to be made by others, and 
So many troops being collected, to all of which I replied fittingly, 

Winter, the Vice-Admiral, went to Plymouth three days ago to fit 
out 10 ships, of which he will be commander, They have also taken 
from the Yower corslets, pikes, harquebusses, and munition for the 
ports, and have sent to the people on the coast to be ready, as.they- 
usually do on such eceasions, * ‘ ‘i 

Movements in Ireland have ceased since O’Neil’s death, and they 
are beginning to set matters in order in the island. Sydney has 
been sent for by the Queen, and Leicester tells me he will be here 
in a fortnight. . z . . 

Lord Robert is still “on very good terms with the Queen, and is, 
as usual, the person who has most influence over her although the 
outward show of favour has greatly calmed down. Pembroke acts 
as Lord Steward. He is a friend of Leicester, and they have now no 
rivals, as the Seeretary proceeds respectfully, and the rest who Ynight 
support him are absent.- He knows well, however, that he is more 
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diligent than they, and so keeps his footing. Thesteps against the 
Catholics are not now so severe as fotmerly. Indeed they are 
becomirig daily milder and Catholics are beginving to show them- 
selves more. They meet together and sxe known, and if they can 
be entirely reassured it will be seen that the Catholics are more 
numerous than the heretics, and this will greatly tend to raise their 
spirits—London, 16th August 1567. ‘ * 


437. The Same to the Same. 


The muster of troops on the coast has been made with care and 
speed, and they are now ready, as the Queen told me they would be. 
She had news three days ago-that 50 sail had been sighted off 
Plymouth, and it was thought that this was your Majesty’s flect, 
although I believe that they will have been fishermen. 

The Queen having written to Throgmorton to return from Scotland, 
as I wrote to your Majesty, received a despatch from him saying 
that the lords were pressing the queen of Scotland so much that he 
feared she was in danger for her life, he being unable to pacify them 
notwithstanding all his efforts. In sight of this the Queen has: 
ordered him to remain there for the present. 7 : : 

The earl of Murray remained a week in Berwick before entering 
Scotland, and preceded Lignerolles, tHe gentleman sent by the king 
of France.—London, 23rd August 1567. 3 


438, The Same to the SAME. 


The Queen has been passing some days lately in certain hunting. 
lodges. She is well and returns to-day to Windsor, She will 
approach here, but I thik not until the heat subsides. It is 
extraordinary during the last eight or nine days. The muster of 
troops on the coast is now complete, and they have orders where to 
meet when called. All is quiet. Lady Margaret sends me word 
that as soon as the earl of Murray arrived in Seotland he spoke with 
the Queen, who discussed her liberation with him and confided her 
life and affairs to his care. The Queen had confessed that she knew 
of the plot to murder her husband, I am told that the cause of this 
Quecn’s hatred of the Scotch lords is that in the abdication that they 
made the Queen sign in favour of her son she had to renounce 
also her claims to this kingdom, and although this seems like a joke 
they assure me that it is true, and that she was very much 
displeased,—London, 3ra August 1567. : 


439. The Same to the Same, 

* Lignerolles, the envoy of the king of France to Scotland, arrived 
here on the last day of the month. He ‘says that the Queen still 
remained in prison, and is sure there is no danger for her life. He 
and Throgmorton took similar steps in vigorously urging that the 
Queen should be liberated and restored: but without eftect, ¢éxcept to 
‘save her from danger; more indeed because it suits the lords than 
for ary love they bear her, as there is not a person who has a good 
word to say for: her. He did sot see the Queen, nor did he try to 
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do so; as he saw they would not let him speak with her. He treated 
with them for her liberation, but the lords answered him that they 

would not listen to it except under two conditions, first that Bothwell 

should be punished, and secondly that they should be assured that 

the Queen would forget the past and never take-steps with regard 

to it. Throgmorton and Lignerolles thought that these conditions 

would be agreed to as they were reasonable, and promised the same 

in the names of their sovereigns, but it all ended in nothing. « 

The government there is in the hands of the Council with Murray 
for Regent for 16 or 17 -years, and they have passed a law establishing 
heresy and permitting nothing else to be taught under pain of death, 
All the Councillors agreed to this except the earl of Athol. The 
country is therefore in form a republic, which in fact is what the 
heretics desire everywhere. They say they hate the very name of 
King, and more still the idea of being governed by a woman, - 

The man who has the castle of Edinburgh was one of Bothwell’s 
most trusted friends, and Lignerolles says that if he chose, the lords 
would be able to da nothing, as he could by firing four pieces of 
artillery from the castle turn them all out of Edinburgh. When the 
Queen commanded hiin to do so, he replied that he dared not unless 
she herself took the field, which she thereupon did, but the matter 
failed in Consequence of his friendship with the lords of* the 
congregation. . 

It is believed for certain that this man was one of the principal 


blame upon the Queen the Councillors ordered him to confess all he 
knew about it. He declared that the Queen had called him aside 
one day, and after having -expressed her entire confidence in him 
said that she was very angry with the King for the murder of 
Secretary David, and the great ingratitude he had shown towards 
her. She hated him so that she could not endure the sight of him 
and was determined to have him killed. She wished this to be done 
by his hand and asked him to take charge of the business, to which 
he replied that he would serve her in all else as was his daty, bat 
this he could not do, as the King was her husband and a sovereign. 
She replied to-this that he ought to do as she commanded, as she 
was his natural ruler; but he exeused himself, und she theretpon told 
him that be was a coward, and said he was not to divilge what she 
had said under pain of death, for which reason he had not dared to 
warn the King. - . tor. 

Lignerolles also tells me that Edinburgh Castle was to be surrendered 
to the earl of Marray, which he thinks has been done, and that the 
keeper thereof was in possession of all the Queen’s jewels and money, 
Bothwell had been in one ‘of the Orkney islands but had. shipped 
into five small pirate ships,and the lords had fittee out four fine, 
vessels to go in search of him. The Hamiltons, he Says, are mere 
powerful than the lords ‘of the congregation, but as the latter hold 


them. As soon as the earl of Murray arrived he saw the Queen 
and stayed with her the whole of one day. He- thinks that the 
confederates are not very harmonious; and that they will fall out 
amongst themselves, Murray is ruled by Tothinet., apo 
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secretary of the Queen, a man of talent, stronglysattached to the 
néw religion. 2 2 

*I asked this gentleman-how he had addressed the lords in his 
King’s name; if singly or together, or in°committee. He said that 
they had taken him to a house and introduced him into a chamber 
where there was a table on a dais and all the Cotinsellors,were seated 
before it. On one side was the earl of Murray and he was placed 
opposite to him, the rest of the Counsellors being placed according 
to seniority. He had handed the letters from his King to eagh of 
them -one hy one, and addressed each one separately although in 
presence of the rest. In this way each one received a separate letier 
and was. addressed individually > as I say, however, in presengé “of 
the rest. After this he only -spoke with the earl of Murray, .J 
asked him also if the Queen knew of his coming; he said yes,. dud 
she had written him a note with her own hand asking him to tél 
her if he brought any message to her from the King, and to give 
her news of the health of the Cardinal and her kinsmen. The 
man who brought the note was a Frenchman, but still he did 
not dare to answer except in general terms, as he was afraid he couild 
not trust him, he being a heretic. Throgmorton, He says, “atte 
vigorously and earnestly in favour of that Queen, which I qtit 
believe, as he has always been attached to her. He is also agetpat 
friend of Robert’s and an enemy of Cecil, whom the Queensdée&niot 
consider to be in favour of the queen of Scots, but a partisan of 
Catharine. 


Lignerolles saw this Queen on the 3rd inst., and will leave 
to-morrow for France. As I write this nothing is known as to 
what passed between them, but I believe he expected to find here 
the duke of Chatelherault, but he has not yet arrived. Throgmorton 
remained in Scotland expecting his recall. 


The French Ambassador showed me a letter from Secretary 
L’Aubespine of the 18th ult., advising him of news from Madrid that 
your Majesty’s journey to Flanders was now certain, but that you 
would leave from Santander instead of Corunna, but still he thinks 
your Majesty will not go thither, but will make a voyage to Algiers 
instead. They say Throgmorton left Scotland a week ago -and is 
expected at Windsor to-morrow. I understand Lignerolles is not so 
pleased with his action about the queen of, Scots as he told me. He 
signified this to the Qugen, who told him that Throgmorton had 
orders to do-all he could in her favour, and if Jie had not done so 
he was wrong. Throgmorton say$ theesame of Lignerollés as the 
latter does-of him, and I was told that Lignerolles was much more 
gentle with the lords than Throgmorton was. However it may be, 
the Prince whom they call King will not fall into French hands or 
English either just yet. : 

I wrote that a courier had arrived from the earl of Sussex from 
Vienna, but I have not learned that he Drings anything but news of 
his arrival and good reception. He oped that the Archduke Charles 
wouid arrive in four days, and a gentleman is expected here daily 
with news from Sussex about thé marriage.—London, 6th September 
1567. 
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13 Sep. 440.° The Same to the-Same. . ; 


Throgmorton arrived here on the night of the 11th, and he and 
Cecil left for Windsor yesterday. He left things in Scotland as they 
were when Lignerolles departed, but that the castle of Edinburgh 
was now in the hands of Murray. . i 

- I wrote to your Majesty on the 6th that although Lignerolies had 
praised Throgmorton’s action in favour of the queen of Scotland T 
was told he had spoken in a contrary sense to this Queen: Cecil 
sent word that he understood Throgmorton had done everytfing 
possible for the Queen, cnd he proved it on his departure because on 
a handsome present being sent him by the lords in the name of the 
Prince they call King, he had not accepted it, saying that he would 
only receive it if.it came in the mame of their Queen, and so he 
eame without it? which Lignerolles had not done as he took his 
present and expressed his goodwill towards the lords. 

I sent a person to Plymouth to see Hawkins’ ships and men. He 
tells me that he is taking the Queen’s two ships and four others one 
of 80 tons, another of 50 or 60, and two pinnaces, and six or-seven 
hundred men, with much artillery and munition, but no lime, stone 
or other building material. The man writes me that it is still 
believed they are going on the ordinary expedition, and to try to 
take the castle of Mina and its territory inland, and thence to go 
with negroes to the Indies, and sell them as usual. My own belief is 
as I have written your Majesty, that they intend to go to the place 
where Melvin’s son told me, if they do not stop at Madeira, as certain 
Portuguese have left here on the business. The principal of them 
came hither from France, and it was he who prompted’ Monlue’s 
expedition. si ; ae 

Exclosed is a-copy of the oath taken by the earl of Murray when 
he accepted the government of Scotland, translated from the Scotch. 
J am just informed that news has arrived that the ships sent by the 
lords against Bothwell had engaged him and taken him prisoner, 
and that the Queen had been taken from her prison and -placed. 
elsewhere for her greater comfort—London, 13th September 1567. 


20 Sept. 441. The Saste to the Same, ; 


The Queen is still at Windsor and is well. All here is quiet. 
They think it is getting late for your Majesty to go to Flandera, and 
that you will sfot pass by, these seas, but they still guard their ports. 
carefully. I do not know who has alarmed them sg unless indeed it 
be the prickings of their own conscience. * : 

It is believed that Bothwell will already be-in prison, but it is not 
known for certain. News to that effect comes from Berwick, but it 
is no doubt surmise, as Loud Grange who was sent by the lords 
against Bothwell to one.of the Orkneys where he had taken refuge 
with only I2 men had entered the island and it was impossible for 
Bothwell to escape. The Queen is still in Lochleven castle, and 
there has been no change at present as I advised in my iast. 

Great surprise is expressed here at the imprisonment of Counts 
Egmont and Horne, arf Cecil hag serft to tell me so, especially as 
to Egmont, whom they consider a Catholic. I might well reply that 


a 
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this will show them” that the origin of what has «happened in the 
States has not been a question of, religion and might if necessary, 
get thet consequently, to expel some of these rebels of whom a great 
number are here. The Queen will recoHect that she told me at the 
beginning of these disturbances, as I wrote at the time, that she 


-always considered Egmont was not to be trusted in these affairs— 


23 Sept. 


5.M., M.S. 
Simancas, 
Add. 260566. 


London, 20th September 1567. 


442, De Wacuen* to the Kine. 
Extract :— - a Oy 

Tcannot refrain from informing your Majesty that whilst I was 
riding at anchor before Dover ‘or about three hours awaiting the 
arrival of the rest of. my ships-which were following me, the mayor 
of the town came on board and congratulated me on my arrival, saying 
that the Queen had given orders in all ports of the kingdom that 
we were to be welcomed and assisted. Notwithstanding this, as Iwas 
entering the port of Plymouth, before even I had cast anchor, a certain 
Mr. John Hawkins (who calls himself Commander of six very large 
and four middle sized vessels which he is fitting out with all speed 
there, although he says ke is ignorant of his destination, as the Queen 
has not yet told him) opened fire upon us from a tower and also 


* from his ships, and discharged six or Seven cannon shots at us until 


28 Sept. 


one went into my ship, and I was obliged to haul down your Majesty's 
flag, a thing that has never happened to me before in England 
during all the 17 or 18 years I have filled my post—23rd September 

1567. ee 


448. Guzman bE Siva to the Kina .. Me 

On the 22nd M. de Pasquier, Knight ,of the Order, arrived here 
sent by the King to Scotland. On the 25th he went to visit the 
Queen at Windsor and returned yesterday... i 

He will not leave here so soon as was intended. I do not know 
what he said to the Queen, but it is thought certain that his 
conversation will have been about the means of liberating the queen 
of Scotland and settling affairs there. I suspect that both the 
French and these folks are doing it more‘out of show and compliment 
than for any effect they expect to produce. This is easily seen by 
the way they proceed, - : 

These people are pleased with what happened in Scotland as they 
have now nothing to fear from that side. They were formerly in 
great alarm and not without reason. The earl cf Bedford has -leave 
to return hither from Berwick ; a suré sign that they feel secure. 
They havé also stopped the fortifications there, and license has been 
given also to Hunsdon, who is not thought. much of a soldier. 

"The viceroy of Ireland is’ expected daily as he was already in the 
North, and matters will be arranged in consultation with him, This 
will be easy as there-is no opposition to them now that 0’Neil is 
dead. If they could only feel secure “about your Majesty and the 
duke of Alba's army they would have ‘nothing to trouble them 


* 





* ‘he Fiemish Admiral who had heen sent with a fleet by the duchess of Parma to 
meet Philip on his voyage from Spain to Flanders. 
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, anywhere since they are free from anxiety about France in its 
present divided condition. : 

It is not Known whether Hawkins’ ships have left Plymouth, 
but news has arrived here that Caldeira and the other Portuguese 
who were to accompany him have fled from him. .'This was brought 
about by the Portuguese Ambassador in France who promised them 
pardon and safety. Ten days ago there arrived here another Portu- 
guese who was to go with them, called Diego Home, who was at once 
arrested, and they have shut him off from all ‘communication, They 
announeed also that they had arrested Caldeira and the rest of them, 
but it is not considered true.—London, 28th September 1567. 


4 Oct 444. The Samu to the Same. - 
Pasquier, who eame froin the king of France for Scotland treated 


with this Queen “as to the means to be adopted for the liberating 
the queen of Scotland and settling aflairs there, and he asked her to 
send thither a person of rank who could Jointly with him take fresh 
action. 

In conversation with the Queen the latter expressed her opinion 
that since fair words had availed nothing with them, it-would le 
necessary to deal with the’ business in a way that if the lords did 
not do as they wero asked they should be threatened with an appeal 
to arms. Pasquier thought this ought not to be done unless it were~ 
to be carried into effect, and he said that merely verbal threats 
would only result in further embroiling the business with a loss of 
dignity. It was at last decided that he should communicate with 
his King on the point, and she in the meanwhile would consult her 
Council. The nephew* of the French Ambassador here was 
accordingly sent to the King, and from what T ean learn they will _ 
not conduct this business in the way suggested, nor should the King 
threaten what he does not mean to perform, especially as the lords, 
knowing that the season is so far advanced, would be sure that any 
army against them would be of no use for the present. So far as 
Tecan gather it is all show and compliment, for these people witl- 
never let the French go to Scctland, nor will the French like them 
to enter the country. News comes that the earl of Argyll and others 
have again come to terms with Murray, and havé laid siege to the 
castle of Dunbar, which still holds out for Bothwell, who they say 
is in Sweden, where he took refuge after the naval battle in which 
he was routed by Lord Grange, who did not however capture him as- 
was expected. 7 - £3. 

I have been anxious that these people should not come to a close 
friendship with the French as a consequence of their present negotia- 
tions, more out of fear of the forees in Flanders and jeaJousy. of their 
neighbours than for any,love hetween them, but I can’ find no signs of 
it, and these people would only agree to it as a last resource. Their ~ 
only object is to preserve themselves, for they neither have troops or 
money. It is true that, they may have secret treaties with the 
heretics in Franee and elsewhere from the vague talk ‘and. threats 
in which they indulge, but I do not believe they will take any step 
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unless under pressing necessity as they know full wgll what threatens 
them.at home, and if they once were to begin, and the Catholies were 
to get help they would find themselves in dire straits. I have always 
seen that heretics proceed in this way more from fear than from 
anything else. 

A ship of 250 tons has been secretly fitted ovt here. It does not 
carry goods, but only men and munition, and has *17 pieces of 
artillery, two of bronze and the rest of cast iron. 

Four more ships also are ready in other ports, two in Portsmouth 
and *wo in a neighbouring pork These latter are small, but the 
others are respectively 150 and 50 tons, which they say also are going 
to Guinea. It is not known whether they will join Hawkins, who 
if they did would thus go very strong. We shall soon know ; some 
think they may go to New Spain, but’I have not been able to speak 
to the Queen about it as they have been fitted out secretly,—London, 
4th October 1567. 


445. The Same to the Same. 


News was published here on the 8rd that the queen and king of 
France had been captured by the Huguenots, and five or six days 
before, Cherburg, a port of Normandy, had been occupied by M de 
Montgomeri, and other news of the same sort. As the authors were 
not known it was not considered true, as the inventions here are so 
continual that few days pass without some new sensation. . Within 
three days this Queen received letters from her Ambassador in 
France saying that the Queen-Mother had asked him to inform his 
mistress of what had happened on the road from Meaux to Paris and 
the plot formed by the Hufmuenots against her and her son, with the 
conditions they had made her accept. This Queen at once sent to 
the French Ambassador here to assure him how much she grieved at 
the event, saying that not only would she not help those who had 
committed so great a treachery, but she would not allow any help , 


_ to be given to them from this country. If his King wished she 


would send some one on her behalf to endeavour to bring them to 
dterms, The Ambassador thanked her for her assurance that she 
would not help the Huguenots and said the sooner they knew of it 
the better. With regard to her proposal for acting as intermediary 
he did not think well to suggest that to the King as he knew how 
to treat his own subjects, The Ambassador has, been much grieved 
as news here cannot aiways be believed, and_he has received no 
information “direct and fears his despatches have been inéerctpted, 
He has sent’ two members of his household by Dieppe and Calaia, 
but they have not returned. He and Pasquier went to ask the 
Queen whether she had any further particulars and for Pasquier 
to take leave on his return to France, as he thinks Scotch affairs 


“may now be left alone, and he ought to return to serve his King. 


-Thave not learned the rest “of this Queen’s Ambassador’s news, 
but ag.soon as his despatch arrived the Queen ordered the secret 
door of her chamber to be closed, and that all should enter by the 
presence chamber. She was reticent all day and showed great 
sorrow at what had happened. The-next dav hearine that a 
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‘ gentleman: wished to ask leave to-go to France and help-*the rebels 
she was extremely angry and swore that if anybody should ask such 
. & thing she would have his head off. ee 

Many of the heretics whos had taken refuge here from Flanders 
have gone to France on the reception of this news, publishing 
amongst themselves that the French business would soon be tnded, 

cand then they would settle things in Flanders to their taste, not 
leaving a single one of the duke of Alba’s Spaniards. They are as 
giddy and beastful about this as they are blind in their haresy. * 

These people go over from here to Dieppe, but I hear the Queen 
will not allow harquekusses nor pistols to ba sent thither. 

All here appears so quiet that there are no signs ef any under- 
standing between this Queen and the French heretics, Nevertheless 
those who discuss the matter think there must have been some 
correspohdence* between heretics, and, amongst othér things, they 
point out how soon the news was known here, saying tat they 
kuew here that the heretic intention was to capture the King and 
Queen and the first announcement was merely founded. upon that 
knowledge. What more attracts attention to this is that in all these 
disastrous Scotch affairs people knew here what wag going on* | 
on the same day that events happened, and it is well known that at ar 
heart all heretics are one, because although they may differ in” 
opinions they do not differ in their desires, and no doubt a close 
understanding exists everywhere. . 

The castle of Dunbar, which had been besieged by the lords, has 
surrendered, but there is nothing new beyond this. 

In my last I said they were again fitting out five vessels, it was 
said for Guinea, but there are six. On being informed that those 
that Hawkins sent last yéar had gone to places prohibited by your 
Majesty in the Indies ;-notwithstanding the Queen’s order to the 
contrary, and the giving of security before they sailed, I thought 
well to write to the Queen setting forth all the details in order that 
she should act with more vigour. I sent the. letter-to Windsor, and 
copy goes herewith. “ aia 

It would be advisable for your Majesty to summon the English 
Ambassador there and ask him to write thanking the Queen from 
your Majesty for the steps she has already taken and repeating your 
especial pleasure if she would consent not only to provide such 
remedy*as she has already done but in cases where her orders are 
not obeyed*that she should punish severely those who disobey, 
that they may learn, besidés what I tell them, how great ‘is the 
importance your Majesty attaches to thist It would be @ matter of 
grave inconvenience if this business were ‘not really stopped, because 
as the profit is very large and some of the Councillors are interested, 
assistance is needed to break up the trade, as they give the Queen to 
understand that her” subjects are injured by preventing them from 
making their profits in these adventures. > 7 

The Queen came’ yesterday to Hampton Court, she is well, 
although “she has,sufféred from toothache lately. She will only be 
there a few days as she does not like the house, and would hever go 
to it only that she goes not wish ig to fall .ixito decay. Since she 
was ill of smeall-pox she has been much afraid of the place. and this 
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is the first time she bas returned to it. Her reason for not coming 
direct here was because-some chiidren near-her house at Westminster 
have been ill of this disease. nis & 

Lam informed that Haykins and his fleet left Plymouth on the 
Ist instant—London, 18th October 1567. 


446. The Kine to Guzman pe Suva. ° - 
I have acknowledged some of your letters and now advise receipt 


” of those of 7th, 14th, 21st, 26th and 28th Ame; 5th, 12th, 21st and 


26th July, 2nd, 9th, 16th, 23rd, and 30th August and 6th andel3th 
ultimé, and-thauk you for your zontinual care in keeping me well 
informed. I also received the memoranda relative to the negotia- 
tions besween the Queen and tne Ambassadors from the Emperor 
and approve of youraction in this matter. You acted very wisély 
in Melvin’s communication to you about the bridging up of the prince 
of Scotland and it was well to advise us of it by the letter you sent 
through Don Francés de Alava. No answer has yet been sent to 
you as it was thought that no steps could be taken and the Scots 
will never hand the Prince over to anyone, as has since been 
proved. Nothing therefore remains but to thank you. 

I approve of your part in the conversation with the Queen 
respecting her desire to help the queey of Scotland in her troubles 


.and'yeur assurance of my affection for her and good wishes for the 


CPG 
Prospernty of her country. 

You did very well also in satisfying Sussex with regard to the 
distrust he said the Queen telt as to my real desire for the Arch- 
duke’s marriage. Whenever the question is raised and on any 
opportunity that occurs you can repeat the assurance of my good 
will towards the Queen and“my desire to maintain my amity with 
her. . toe 
, With regard to the ships being titted out for Hawkins it will be 
well to keep urging the Queen and Council not to allow these 
expeditions to go to any place where my vassals may receive 
damage, as they owe thus much to the friendship between us ; and 
you acted wisely in sending a man to Plymonth to learn particulars 
of the ships and forces that are to go. You will keep us informed 
on this. «With regard to the naval préparations in England in 
copsequence of my voyage to Flanders I can only say that I was 
glad to hear of them—Madrid, 14th October 1367. 


447. The Same to the Same. ~ ; 

You have been informed of the-intention I had of going by’ sea 
this summer to my States of Flanders, and the fleet that had been 
prepared for my voyage. Although all_ possible efforts have been 
made to prepare for my departure certain of: them have encountered 
so much difficulty and the arrival ‘of the duke of Alba in Flanders 
havifig been. more delayed than was expected in consequence of his 
illness on the voyage, the length and hardness of the journey and 
other reasons it has not been possible forme.to undertake the voyage 
thus at the beginning of the winter, as the danger of passing the, 
seas and risking my person in such bad weather would be great, and 
T have therefore resolved to defer my devarture until the spring, 
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and I advise you of this that you may inform the Queen. thereof — 
Madria, 15th October 1567. = 


448. Guzman pe SiLva to the Kina. 


: : Pa 

The Queen is still at Hampton Court and, being-better in health 
there thar her fear of the place had led her to expect,-will probably 
stay there’all the month. Cecil tells me there is no news from 
Sussex but they expect here shortiy one of the Queen’s gentlemen 
that accompamied hith, the Archduke being already in Ride 
Nothing certain is known from France, the Ambassador himself 
having received no letters since the beginnitig of the disturbance, 
no doubt owing to the clpsing of the ports. I heard that Cecil had 
news that the prince of Condé had gue out with a strong force of 
cavalry to break yp a body of infantry that was marching on Calais 
and other fortresses in Picardy. He sends to tell me that he kus no 
letters but hears from a friend of his by way of Calais that the 
pane cf Condé had had an encounter with an infantry force which 

© had routed, killing 2,000 of them and himself losing 400 horse. 

Nothing new from Scotland and no doubt all will be quiet there 
now-as Dunbar has been surrended to the government and’ the carl 
of Argyll has submitted and there is no one to cause disturbance. 
It was said that Bothwell had fled to Sweden, but it appears ndw 
that he has gone to Denmark. * 

The viceroy of Ireland is expected every day ; he has been delayed 
longer than was thought. His wife sends to tell me to-day that she 
looks for him hourly. This is a sign that things are tranquil there 
as they have been lately. The Queen awaits him to put things in 
order. They tell me that bgth in O’Neil’s gountry and elsewhere 
they refuse to receive any other religion than the Catholic,-and I 
do not believe tHey will do much to force them. Pasquier took leave 
of the Queen on the 13th and is going to serve his King as -he 
thought there was now no need to proceed in “the Scotch affairs, 
He has not yet left. There is no movement here, nor can I learn 
that this Queen has any understanding with the French heretics, 
although there is some suspicion that her Councillors may incline 
her that way if the commotion continue or she sees an opportunity, 

The ships about which I wrote in my last, it fs thought will not 
sail for Guinea, bec wuse, besides the sureties they demand from them 
that they shall,not go to your Majesty’s Indies, the man who was 
fitting tltem out who is merchant here has stopped payment and 
his creditors have seized the ships, It is n& yet known, however, 
whether the creditors will agree to send the vessels on their voyage. 
—London, 18th October 1567. 


449. The Same to the Same . 
Although things are qufet here, Catholics and heretits are equally 


‘anxious about events in France, both parties looking to their own 


objects. Notwith&tanding the suspicions that ‘exist that. the Queen” 
is helping the rebels P can find no confirmation of them, I notice 
however that when news comes favourable -to the heretics the’ 
Councillors here.are more pleased than ofherwise, whilst they grieve 
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if the heretics fail gs they did in Flanders, where they are still not. 
without hope, although affairs-are tranquil there now. 

Tam informed that a week since Cecil scolded the archbishop of 
Canterbury roundly for allowing too much liberty to the good bishop 
of Ely and Secretary Boxall who are ia his keeping and the Arch- 
bislop immediately called his household together and told them he 
heard there were some papists amongst thém whom, if he could 
discover them he would severely punish, as he was an enemy of all 
such. He ordered that the bishop of Ely and Boxall should 
communicate with nobody and should be kept close. Three. 
days after the Archbishop summoned the Bishop and Boxall, and 
after they had dined with him he took them aside and told thom 
not ta.be distressed or alarmec at what had been done with them 
as he had been compelled to do it, After he had reassured them 
he asked them if any reasons would “excuses subjects rising against 
their. rulers, to which the Bishop replied in the negative, and 
the Archbishop pointed out that some authorities held- to the 
contrary. Boxall thereupon said only Calvinists and such like 
heretics did so for the apostles were always faithful to their Princes 
although they were pagans. Cecil asked the same question of the 
present bishop of Rochester, who is a Lutheran, and feceived a similar 
answer. It looks as if they were seeking an excuse for defending and 

aidjng the rebels, but I do not kelieve the Queen can be pleased at 
such talk ag she knows her danger and what it may lead to, I having 
pointed it out to her many times besides what she has witnessed in 
Scotland. 

They have sent hither from Bordeaux a statement of the canses * 
which have led the people of Guienne to take up arms. The 
document was sent by av Englishman and it came into my hands 
in the English language. I send a copy herewith because it looks 
by its phraseology and arrangement as if it had been sent to them 
from here. On the 26th there arrived here a secretary of the English 
Anibassador in France who had passed the place where the prince _ 
of Condé is and brought letters from him to this Queen as well as_ 
a verbal mission. I have not learnt the purport of it. 

“On. the # bth whilst they were performing what they call the 

j “the Queen’s chapel an Engitshmen went up to the altar 
and léYiown the cross and candlesticks upon which he ‘stem 
and.at the same time shouted heretical and-shameful words. 
at once arrested him, but there have been no lack of people 4 
him by calling him mad. Heé was examined on the matter by seme 
meinbers of the Council and upon being askéd why he did it, he 
showed them a New Testament and ‘aid that that book had made- 
him. He is in prison, but I do not believe they will hurt hint much, 
* London, 1st November 1567. 









_450.. The Same to the SAME. 


On. the 5th, I was with the Queen at Hampton Court ,and after 
. discugsing certain private basiness she told me how sorry she was 
for the king of France, and that sae had sent to offer her good offices 
by Crispe who, as I wrote to your Majesty, had come hither from 
her Ambassaddr. This man was not detained by Condé although 
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he fell into his hands, but he assuree the Queen that when he showed 


,, him the packet he bore “addressed to the Queen, Condé had kissed 
” it and placed it on his head. This the Queen repeated to me and I 


told her that I heard also thet she had written, but she gave no 
reply to this, When I said, however, that the rebels in France were 
similar tg those in Scotland and elsewhere, their only object being , 
Cisobedience, arid that all Princes should join together te oppose 
them, she answered that it was so and this view of it ought to be 
considered quite apart from the question of religion, which last point* 
did not please me, She said that they had given her to understmé 
that when your Majesiy’s voyage was spoken of it was with the 
intention of invading this country which she did not believe. I 
said it was only an invention of people who wished to deceive her 
and alienate her from your Majesty's friendship for her own undoing, 
Isaid yotr Majésty had so many kingdoms of your own that you 
had no need to invade others, and much less those of your friends, 
and warned her not to allow herself to be led astray by such 
suspicions as the only object of them was to unsettle her, In fact 
nothing pleases people more here at present than the troubles of 
their neighbours, as they think whilst they last they themselves will 
be left in tranquillity. © - : 


A gentleman named Henry Cobham arrived here yesterday who 
had accompanied the earl of Sussex to Viennd} “He comes to# 
communicate to the Queen what Sussex had done with the Emperor 
and the Archduke about the marriage in view of the determination 
of his Highness (conveyed to me by M. de Chantonnay) not to 
leave until he was certain that they would not take from him, or 
limit him in the exercise of, his religion. I have not yet learnt 
particulars. A person who understands the question tells me that 
he does not betieve that the Queen and some of her Councillors will 
stick at this, although they are heretics, believing that when once 
the Archduke is here they will be able to do as: they please with 
him, their great desire being the downfall of Robert: Although this 
person assures me of this I myself doubt it, although itis tfue that 
each one of them thinks more of his own endsthan of religion which 
they take up for their profit and can drop To¥ the same treason, 


cross and candlesticks, and she replied that the man was mad-and 
did not know what jhe was doing, recounting té me sonie of his 
follies, amongst others that he thought our- Lady and St. John, who 
were on either side of the cross, were Jews who wanted to cruci 

Christ again. Others tell me the man is not mad, but an evil-minded 
rogue. The cross has-not yet been set up again, but they say it in 
being repaired, fs s 


The Archbishop of Armagh whom they had again arrested , 


* brought to the Tower 2 prisoner two days singe where they 
keep him very close—London, 8th November 1567., 


= 





* Mutilated in original. 
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15 Noy, 451. The Same tc the Same. i 


The French Ambasador was. lately with the Queen and I gather 
from -hér that his object was to-thank her from his King for the 
good offices ‘she had promised in preventing any help or succour 

: being given to the rebels from here. He also referred to the good 
will and aid he had found in your Majesty ard that the duchess of 
Parma and the duke of Alba had offered help, the Duke himself 
saying that he would go with 16,000 infantry and 5,000 horse if 
necessary besides the cavalry he has sent. The Queen gave a fair 
and gracious reply with which the Ambassador was satisfied, Dut not 
wit the Council, as they have hitherto shown that their only desire 
is the success of the people of their own religion. They fear that 
if religion is put on a good and proper footing there and the heretics 
are punished, they will not be safe themselves, being so near your 
Majesty’s. States and France. ‘ 


This is all the discourse of these people and to await the result of 
- the present emotion in France about which information diffors. The 
King writes to the Ambassador simply that he was gathering forces 
and hoped soon to bring the rebels to a knowledge of their duty. 
When I was with the Ambassador yesterday a meSsenger sent by 
the governor of Dieppe arrived who, seemed to be a sensible man. 
He said that the duke of Guise had already arrived at Paris with 
Martigues, Monluc’s people, and many others. 3 : ‘a 
He sail the coast was quiet and obedient to the King as was 
Normandy, where it was feared the contrary would be the case. 
Five hundred horse had been sent to join those under Count 
Aremberg. * : ae 
* There used to be a Spanish heretic called Ximenez alias M. de Je 
’ Montaiia who served with Condé in the last rebellion. He went 
backwards and forwards with information both to France and 
Flanders, and as soon as he heard of the French rising he joined 
with others like him and went over with a quantity of arms. He 
and the rest of them were taken by a provost marshal and I had the 
Ambassador written to at once to beg that this man might not be 
released but kept and examined. But it was of no avail as they 
send word that they hanged him as soon’as they caught him... 


The gentleman that the earl of Sussex sent. to the Queen has been 
with her lately, and yesterday he came to my lodging with a letter 
from the Earl. He told me verbally that the Queen had been much 
pleased with what had been written and said to her on behalf of the 

immperor and Archduke, and he hes hopes of the marriage. ~I asked 
him whether the duke of Norfolk was coming to discuss the resolu- 
tion he had brought with him and he suid he thought he was as the 
matter was of great importance and, in the meanwhile, he (Cobham) 
was going to advise-the countess of Sussex. Sidney the Viectoy of 

~~Tyefand came to supper with me the night before last. He had heard 
from court (no doubt from his brother-jn-law Lord Robert) that the 
conditions brought by the gentlemay presented many difficulties and 
he ie still confident that the match will not be carried through 
although many people are of thecontrary opinion, Sidney is much 
ye oe eteBad with the wavy in which the Queen has treated him as 
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both he and others have told me They say his treatment is in 
consequence-of his not having managed the earl of Ormonde’s affairs 
well. -He thinks that considerjng his services an@ the success of his, - 
administration ia Ireland he ought to be rewarded. Few of these 
people are contented because in these times and- with ébeir own 
conditions and character the only thing-that can be done for them 
is to keep them in hand and cautiously show goodwill towards them. 

T have not been able to learn more of the message the Queer sent to, 
her Ambassador (in France) by Crispe, but I understand that Tord, 
Robert wrote to him to encourage and animate the heretics ‘there as 
much as possible by fair words, but to promisé them nothing.” 

.. Nothing is said about Scotland. The French excitement seems to 
have put it out of people’s heads. Ireland is also quiet. I do not 
suppose that the roads in France will be so closely guarded that Don 
Frances will be unable to advise your ‘Majesty of events- more 
rapidly than information can reach you from here, but I have still 
thought well to repeat what is said here about thein in case this 
letter should arrive first, as Iam sending it by sea from Flanders. 
A relative of the Admiral of France arrived here the night before 
last with letters for the Queen. This is kept secret and slie has not 
spoken to him yet. I am told the letters are rather stale, as they are 
dated the 26th ultimo. He also found the roads closed and could 
not arrive earlier. He is addressed to Throgmorton.—-London, 15th * 
November 1567. 


22 Nov. 452. The Same to the Samm 


The Queen is at Hampton Court and is well. She displays 
displeasure at the proceedings of the French rebels against the King, 
and I am doing my best to keep her in the same mind and so 
preserve peace dnd tranquillity here. This will be the easier from 
the news the king of France has written of the victory gained by 
his people over the rebels on the 12th instant, : 

Nothing has been settled about the Archduke’s affair since 
Cobham’s arrival. The Queen summoned the duke of Norfolk to’ 
discuss the matter, but he excused himself on the ‘plea of illness.“ 
He sent his opinion in writing, however, which is if favour of 
agreeing to the Archduke’s terms about the exereise of his-religion 
by himself, and his household. It is thought that no décision will be 
arrived at unti] they see how French affairs turn out. 

Govefnment in Scotland -is now being conducted quietly and the- 
Hamiltens are obedient. The Governthent have.“ arrested. 30 
tobbers who infested ‘the frontier near Berwick and has executed 
them, which has tranqwillised the neighbourhood. The Queen is 
still at Lochlever—London 22nd November 1567. aac 


1-Pee, 453. The Same to the.Same  . : Gis 
Five days sinee, by oder of the Queen, all the houses in this city 
were visited and memorandum taken of the people living therein 
with the parisn chur~hes where they attend divine Servite, and what 
religion they profess, also in the case of foreigners, -how long -they 
have been here. This hes been done on*previous occasions, but they 
say naver with en muah nnn 
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The Queen told me she was going to bave this inquiry made in 
order to learn who had come to this. country since the beginning of 
the disturbance in Flanders, the numbers, rank, and religion of such 
people, and to make proper regulations with regard to them. 

At the same time certain of the English people who came to hear 
Mass at my house were summoned by the Queen’s commissioners, 
namely the so-called bishop of London, Ambrose Cave of the Council, a 
master of requests named Haddon, and another official of the archbishop 
of Canterbury. Although the number summoned was considerable 
a stZl larger number accompanied them, The persons summoned 
were asked to take oath that they would answer truly the question 
put to them, and about twenty «f them swore conditionally to answer 
according to the law. Six refused to swear for various reasons, 
whereat the commissioners were displeased and sent them to prison, 
but up to the present nothing more has been done. On the same 
day that this passed Cecil and I were together discussing some 
matters concerning individuals and the conversation turned to this 
subject. He told me it was asserted that | persuaded the Queen’s 
subjects to attend Mass at my house in violation of the law, to which 
I replied that no one could truly say that I had spoken to him with 
that end. It was true, I said, that many people of all nations attended 
as the chapel door was open ; some no doubt from mere curiosity and 
some from devotion. I would, however, close the doors against 
Englishmen in their own country whilst admitting foreigners, but 
was surprised at any such fresh steps being taken and out of esteem 
and friendship for him I warned him that even though his advice in 
the Council in these matters was prompted by his desire to serve the 
interests of the country, it would not be to their advantage to persist 
in the proceedings, the responsibility for which some people sought to 
east upon him for the purpose of making him odious to the public. 
He thanked me greatly and asked whether I had said that I could 
collect 2,000 men in my house, which he said had been asserted at 
the Council or to the Queen, as also the statement about my 
persuading people to come to Mass. I told him both statements 
were false, at which he said he was glad that was so as he had himself 
given the same reply. I have no doubt that when some of them 
saw that the Queen was not prohibiting people from coming to Mass 
although she knew of it, they invented such stories as these to alarm 
her, and ever since the matter of the casting down of the cross in the 
Queen’s chanel they have been talking about the expulsion of 
Catholics from the Queen’s household, but nothirty has been glome yet. 
The religious movements in France are keeping them in suspense 
as they do not know how they will end. ‘The Catholics are -uncasy 
atthe proceedings. The day before ytsterday was the last day of 
the term, and the Chancellof made a long spéech in the Star Chamber 
as they call it, to the judges 4nd other officials present directing 
them to take especial care that in their respective distrigts they 
should allow no one to possess 4ooks aguinst their religion and other 
things to the same effect, What nf st trotbles the Catholics however 
is to see the earl of Leicester has become much more confirmed in his 
heresy and is Tollowed by thé earl of Pembroke who has been 
considered a Catholic. There is nobody on their (the Catholics) side 
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in the Council, but notwithstanding all this the number of Catholies is 
daily inereasing, aud if they had men and dared to trust one another 
they would be formidable. The cross has not yet been set up again 
in the Queen’s chapel, but she has one in ber oratory. 

Cecil tells me that the Archduke requires thas he should be 
allowed to‘have Mass and exercise his religion in the same.way as 
the Ambassadors do, and if this be conceded to him the Emperor will 
advise him to come. The earl of Sussex’s envoy will shortly return 
with the Queen’s answer, but Cecil gave me no further partizulars- 
and I do not believe they: have yet entirely mage up-+heir minds. I 
am just informed that the six persons they have imprisoned for 
refusing to swear have be-n released.—London, 1st December 1567. 


454, The, SAME 40 the SAmr. si ‘ 


As I wrote to your Majesty on the 1st instant certain persons who 
had refused to swear that they would answer truly the questions to 
be asked them by the Commissioners have been released, but the 
business is stil] being carried forward. Those who swore to answer 


full liberty to all in your dominions to enjoy their own opinions and 
schisms against the Catholic religion, and yet they themselves refuse 
to let people live freely in the ancient religion of the country which 
they have professed for so many years without molestation. 

The Queen will arrive here on the 9th. I understand that no 
decision has been arrived at about the answer to be given respecting 
the Archduke’s suit, They ars no doubt awaiting the issue of the 
French business. _ 

The night before last the Queen received a despatch from Ireland 
saying 800 Scotsmen from the adjacent islands had landed on the 
territory lately possessed by John O’Neil and where his kinsmen 


still are. No further details are known. Things are still quiet. , 


in Scotland. They say the Queen is free to walk about the castle 
and even to hunt on the islet upon which it stands, with the same 
guard as formerly.—London, 6th December 1567. i 


455. The Same to the Same, * 2 


The Queen intended to arrive here on the 9th, but Iam told she . 


will not come until the 18thtand «ill then only pass through as she 
wishes tc spend Christmas at Greenwich. She is well and’ affuirs 
are tranquil here> They are awaiting from one hour to another 
news from’France which is the affair now uppermost in all their 
thoughts, although cach one looks at it according to their own views 


out his particular wish. The Queen has been obliged -to forbid the 
discussion of the matter et table in the palace, and also the question 
as to whether the prince o£ the Condé’s party are rebels or not, and 
indeed all religious su“jects to avoid a scandal, 

According to what the Queen told me ‘four days since they fave 
by this time decided the answer to be given to the earl of Sussex 
respecting the Archduke’s match as the gentleman sent hither by the. 
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Earl on the matter ‘was to be- despatched on that day. I do not 
know what decision has been arrived at or even whether ie man 
has gone yet. 

The robberies at sea still continue, ac do ses the efforts 6 find 
a remedy for this ancient grievance; but notwithstanding the 
stringent edicts issued they are not carried out. I am pressing the 
matter again on the pretext of some fresh piracies, buf do not know 
what will come of it. 

The five ships which I wrote were being fitted out in South- 
hampton for Guinea will, I am, told, shortly sail and will Ge De joined 
by two other small vessels, so that there will be seven'in all. The 
two small ships are of about 20 tons burden and the others from 50 
to 60. They have given security not to go to your Majesty’s Indies, 
put whetber they will do so or not is another matter. I have 
asked the Queen to punish those who went in Hawkins’ three ships 
who gave security also when they sailed last year, but broke their 
promise. No report of the matter has been sent, however, so I do 
not know what more can be done, although the steps I have taken 
will be useful to deter the others. 

There is nothing fresh to advise from Ireland. The 800 Scotsmen 
who I wrote in my last had landed are not taken much account of 
here as they say they have come ag friends from the, neighbouring 
islands to people the land if allotments are given to them. The fact 
is the folks here publish what they like, but it is stated on the other 
hand that instead of 800 there are 1,500 of these Scotsmen, and that 
they are committing great ravages in the country. The captain in 
command there who had been summoned hither has now been 
ordered not to come, but te go with his English and Irish forces to 
resist the invaders, 

Scotch affairs are quiet although it i$ said that dissensions have 
arisen between two leading members of the Council there as to which 
of them. is to have charge of the castle of Dunbar.—London, 
13th December 1567. oof 


456. The Kine to GuzMAN DE SILVA. 


On the 14th October you were advised that all your ietiaee to that 
date had- been received and answered as you will have ‘seen by 
duplicates sent to you by way of Italy in case of loss of originals sent 
by the western sea. Iam anxious to receive your acknowledgment 
.of the receipt as the despatches are important. 

Thave since received yours of 20th and 27th September_and 10th, 
13th, and 28th October, and am pleased at your diligence in informing 


me of alt that occurs. 


Respecting what you say about the-negotiations the French were 
carrying on with people there and the inconvenience which would 
arise from any friéndship betveen them you will take care to find out 
everthing that passes in this particular and let us know, as well as all 
_ concerning Flemish affairs as-you have already been ordered; You 
“will keep up correspondence with he duxe of Alba so that he also 
méy- know what is going on 

With your letter of 13th (Cetober) I received the despatch you 
had written to the Queen about the mImolestation suffered by our 
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galley slaves, and although M. de Wachen had written to us on both 
subjects I was glad to have your information and of the steps you 
had takeri with'the Queen and Council as well as the result of your 
actien. You act2d very wisely in the matter, and I am obliged to 
you for your great diligence and care. : 

_As to addressing to the English Ambassador here the substance 
ot what you write to me, this shall'be donc, and in the meanwhile 
you will give the Queen from me my thanks for the orders~shé has 
given about the affair. Tell ber I greatly desire an opportunity of~ 
proving my fratertial friendship to her and that on ~*ceasions of this 
sort particularly an example should be made by punishing those who 
are guilty of such daring acts and so avoiding greater troubles.— 


e 


Madrid, 18th December 1587. 


457. Guzman bE Suva to the Kine. : : 


On the 17th, I received your Majesty's letter of the 12th ultimo, 
and communicated to the French Ambassador what your Majesty 
ordered me to say to the Queen urging her not'to allow her subjects 
to go and help the French rebels. The Ambassador thought that, 
seeiag the representations. I made to the Queen at the commence- 
ment of the movement and several times. since, and her assurance to 
me that none. of hér subjects should help‘ them, it will be better to 


say no more about it to her until advice is received from France of ~ 


the eucbess of the business, and then to approach her in aécordance 
with circumstances, particularly as there are no signs of any move- 
ment here in that direction. I have said I will act as he wishes, as 
your Majesty’s only desire was that I'should act in the interest of 
his King, and- knowing this -I had taken the steps I had before 
receiving the duke of Alba’s orders or any fresh commands from 
your Majesty. 

Rumours are rife here that an agreement is being arranged 
between the King and his rebellious subjects. These hereties found 
great hopes upon it, as they know that otherwise events might turn 
out.so as to deprive them of any support from that quarter to the 
great injury of their plans) The Ambassador greatly fears an 
arrangement, and says that it would be a great loss to the country, 


“and damage the prestige of his master, which is obvious, as” is also 


the harm it- would do to affairs here and in Flanders. 

Cobham has already left for Vienna with the Queen’s reply to the 
earl of Susséx about the Acchduke’s suit. Ihave not heard what .is 
the substaiiee of it, nor. does Cobham himsetf know, although J am 
told that when the Secretary gave him the despatch he bade him go 
with a goéd heart. I am ‘assured even that Lord Robert does not 
know the contents of the reply. It is a difficult business, but the 
Queen knows what her wishes are and is clever enough to have her 
way. _ : le : : * 

- Although the commissioners appointed to act in the case of the 
people who heard “ass in my house seem to have cooled: somewhat 
in the prosecution, they have sufficiently frightened the accused. 
There are however only four or five in ptison, and kL think they-will 
be released. Those wko-have been imprisoned for some time are 
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kept more closely than formerly. * When the Queen arrives we will 
see what can be dona for them~—London, 21st Detember 1567. 


458, “The Same to the Same. 


The Queen entered London on the 23rd instant in good health, 
although she had not been well some days before and had suffered 
from toothache and a fever which lasted forty hourg and greatly 
weakened her. She came well attended, as in addition to the 
ladies of the court many other ladies of high position and several 
gentlemen came with her. She has stayed over the holidays here, but 
when they are over she will go to Greenwich if no change Is made. 

The cross has not again been erected in the chapel, but a piece of 
tapestry with a crucifix, some <andlesticks and salvers were placed 
on the altar on the eve of thofeast. ‘lhe man who threw down the 
cross and who had been acquitted castlown one of the candlesticks 
which would not have happened if he had been properly punished 
and guarded. He was at once arrested and taken to a private prison 
whence he was transferred to the Tower. There has been a dispute 
lately amongst the members of the Flemish Church here as to 
whether children should have godfathers and godmothers at 
baptism. The matter went so far that it became ntcessary for the 
so-called bishop of London to arresé them, but they were released on 
Christmas eve, which however has not been done to those who are 
imprisoned for hearing Mass. There are only five of them. Affairs 
in Ireland are tranquil although some trouble has been caused by 
the Scotsmen from the islands of whom I wrote. Efforts are being 
made to remedy matters and to arrange so that the whole island 
should be quict and ohedient to this country, which will be of the 
greatest importance if it can be managed. Some of the principal 
people in the country have been brought hither, amongst whom are 
the earl of Desmond and a brother of his called John Desmond, who 
were taken to the Tower four days ago prisoners, the Earl being 
most strictly contined. 

The only thing I have been able to learn of the reply sent to the 
earl of Sussex is that Lord Robert said to the Earl (Viscount ?) 


- Montague, with whom he has always been friendly, that the Earl had 


been told that the Archduke could comé if he liked, but without any 
essurance of the affair being carried through and at his own risk. I 
believe this to be the ease, although, as 1 wrote in my last of the 
22nd, Iam assured that Lord Robert himself was ignorant of the 


- decigion contained in the repty- 


Tam inférmed that they have-again inercased the strigtaest with 
which they have imprisoned the earl of Hertford, Catharine’s 
husband, They are possibly afraid of some movement in his interest, 
ag Iam assured that certain negotiations are afoot respecting the 
succession to the crown very different froma the marriage business. 
The herald sent by the Regent and Government (of Scotland) to 
the king of Denmark, demariding the surrender of-the. earl of 
Bothwell, has not yet returnec.—London, 29th December 1567. 
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» 


7, 9~10, 12. 
| Chartres, Vidame de, 255-6, 276, 280, 288, 
i 292, 295. 
| Chastelar, 324. ° 


; Chateau, Cambrest (Treaty of), 27-28, ag, aR 
: 39, 40, 48, 60, 139, 151, 167-8, 170, 
325, 328, 887, 351. 
; Chatelherault, Duke of, 817, 166, 168, 176, 
! 217, 223, 235, 240, 250, 305, 3069311, 
! 336, 435, 457, 474, 480, 495, 499, 501, 
ie 502, 524, 527, 548, 619, 674. 
! Chatclheranit, Duke of. See also Arran. 
{sons of), 628, 
see Admiral of France)., 
« Chedsey, Archdeacon, 452. 
Cheney (Vie€ Chamberlain), #90. 
Chenies, Sir Thomas (Treasurer of house- 

hold and Lord Warden), 18, 377, 

. 


* 
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Cherburg (captared by Montgomery), 678. 

Chester, Bishop of (Scot), 452. 

Chester, Alderman, 2892. 

China (suggestion of a north-west passage 
to), 627. 

Clanrikarde, Earl of, 85. 

Clarence, Dukedom of, 275. 

Clarence, Duke ef, 259. 

Clarencis, Mistress, 106, 109-10, 

~ 183, 
Clerivault, M. de, 622, 622n. 
Cleves, Duke of, 250, 
“ Clizton, Lord Admiral, 2,8, 11, 11”, 17, 36, 

42, 59, 63, 73, 92, 97,106, 109, 126, 
131, 122, 164, 1€7, 210, 227, 264, 299, 
341, 365, 428, 445, 460, 480-1, 483, 
526, 546, 549. 568, 657. 

Clinton, paay (the Lord Adnmiral’s: wife), 5, 
10, 526. 

Clothworkers (riot of), 570-1. 

Cobham, Lady, 214, 454-5, 475, 493. 

Cobham, Lord, 4, 6-7, 13-14, 21, 36, 165, 
236, 241, 381n, 454, 475. 

Cobham, Henry, 683-5, 687, 689. 

Cobham, Thomas, 354, 359 (captured and 
‘lodged in the Tower), 414, 441, 449- { 
50, 454-5, 472-3, 493. | 

. Cobham (a brother of), 93, 241, 454. 
Cobham, 231, 24], 281, 232, 284. 
Cockburn (Captain), 318, 3187. 


ton, 111, 


Cole, Dr. (Dean of St. Pauls), din, 46, 124, i 


322-3, 
Coligny, Gaspard (see_Admiral of France). 
Coloredo, Frederico, 104, 106, 

Commissioners to examine persons for attend. _ 
ing Mass, 686-7, 689. tt 
Commissioners for péaed: 2n, 6, 12-13, 15, 20, | 

23, 27, 29-32, 39, 43, 47, 60, 67, 139. | 
Condé, Prince of, 236, 246, 249, 253-5, 257, 
260, 266,271, 274-5, 288n, 298, 509- 
10, 314, 320-2, 325-7, 336, 338, 340- 
1, B4)n, 344, 425, 443, Gu7-8, 681-4, 
687, 

Congregation,” Lords of, 130-1, 

475-9, 502, 639, 648, 651, 
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! Creagh Archbishop of Armagh (see Armagh). 


; Urispc (Secretary to English Ambassador in 


! France), 682, 685. _ 2 
Gre de (French Ambassador to Scotland), 

249, 329, 563, 602, 622, 626, 630, 635, 
645, 648, 656-7, 

Crofts, Sir Janes, 85n, 540, 857, 599. 

Crolys, 394. 

Cromwell, Lord, 596.- 

Croydon, 609. 

Cuba, 486. 

Curacao (see Quiros Saal). 

Curiel, Geronimo, 360, 371, 408. 

Curosot, Madame, 314. 





dD. 


Dacre, Lady (marries the Duke gf Norfolk), 
605, 614, 616, 631-2. 

sey Lord, 96. 

Chis sons given in wardship to 

the Duke of Norfolk), 524, 571. 


Dale, Dr. Valentine, 356-7, 875, 472-3, 530, 
D’Allouy (see Allony). 

Danda, Martin, 75, 83. 

D’andelot (see Andelot). 


Danett, Thomas, 336, 544-5, 547-8, 5 
558, 568, 573-5, 577, 579, 589, 


Danville (see Anville). 
Darcy, Lord, 596. 


Darnley, Henry Lennox Lord, 135, 137, 183, 
220-1, 224, 227-8, 280-1, 234~5, 245, 
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51, 556, 





662-4, 667-70, 672-4, 677, 679. 
Conquet (Brittany), 585, 641-2 
Constable of France, see Montmorenci. 
Controller, 481. 

Lontroller. See also Parry. 


“Cook, Sir Antheny, 18”, Slin. 


Cook (a pirate), 212, 402. 

Cordell, Sic Wm., Master of the Rolls, 1. 

Cordova, Ron Alonso de, 2, 5, 11. 

Cornels, Henry, 128. 

Cotton, Thomas, 349. 

Council of Trent, 179, 182, 185-7, 189-90, 
192, 194-8, 200-5, 219, 222, 224, 231, 
234, 237, 240, 245, 267, 303, 376. 

Jount Palatine (see Palatine). 

Courteville, Secretary, 160. . 

Coventry, Bishop of (Baine), 45n, 47, 50. 

Cox (Bishop of Ely), 36, 362, 457. 


250, 271, 339, 364, 365, 374, 391, 399, 
410 (his reception by the Queen of 
Scotland), 418, 417, 418, 424, 433-5, 
442, 449, 469-71, 473-4, 477-80, 
483, 485, 489-90, 497-8, 499, 502, 
506, 512, 515-6 ‘522, 524, 527, 529, 
531-2, 534-5, 597, 540-1, 544— 7 Chis 
> personal charac-er), 549- 50, 553, 5&5, 
557, 562, 564, 568, 573, S81, 587, 595, 
597-9, 602 (plot to murder him), 612-3, 
a+y eeeeee (his marriage with Mary), 419- 
25, 427-33, 439, 441, 443, 449, 456, 
458, 463-4491. 
. (his murder), 617-23, 628-630, 
635 6, 642," 648, 651, 654-5, 657-8, 
663-5, 669, 673. 


wassonieville, Councillor, 2, 5,6, 11, 15, 55, 
J20, 324, 325, 326, 355-7. 


«+, letters to, 320. 
letters from, 326, 328. 
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Dauphincss, Queen” (see Mary Queen of - 


Scots). 

Dees (a German captain), 275. 

Dela, Dami€n de, £43. 

Denmark, King of, 118, 131-2, 218, 
340, 409, 445, 531, 543, 690. 


338, 


Denmark (Bothwell’s escape to), 681, 690. 


Derby, Earl of, 2, 184, 2027 240, 246. 
Deseada, 502. 


Desmond, Earl of, +5, 93, 128, 132, 408, 545, 


547, 618, 630, 642, 690. 
Desmond, John, 690. 
Desmond, Countess of, 642. : 
De Yechen (letter from), 676, 689, 


Dieppe, 130, 251, 260-2, 265, 288, 299, 679. 


Diericos, Anthony, 349. 

Dimock, John, 213. 

Dionisius (Swedish Ambassador), | 218. 
Dionisio (an Irishman),*363. + 
Dominica (Island of ), 488, 502. 


Dormer, Lady (grandmother of the Countess 
de Feria), 106, 109, 110, 1102, 11%, 


133. 





of Feria), 574. 


-, Sir William (father of the Counte: 


Douglas, Earl Of (father of Lady Margaret), 
230. 


Dover, 6, 7, 262, 328, 359, 475, 644, 676. 


D'Oysel, 158. 
Dragut, Reiz (the Corsair), 448, 4481. 
Dreux (battle of), 300, 327. 

Drury, of the Queen’s Chamber, 118. 
Dublin Castle, 661. 
Ducket, Alderman, 642. 
Dudley, Lord, 596. 
Dudley, Lord Ambrose, 2 
Dudley, 364. 


Dudley, Tady Robert, 58, 112, 175-6, 178, 


218. 
+, (brother of), 641. 





Dudiey, Lord L Rete (asl of Leicester), 2, | 
, 7A, 77, 95-6, 


6, 11, 56-8, 63, 67; 







5, 117-9, 






1, 203, 205~ 6, 208 
20, 224-7, 280, 234, 236-7, 
248-50, 258, 262-4, 269, 
275, 
336, 347, 358, 364-72 369, 
376-82, 384-9, 391-3, 398-401, 
4 


16x, 


yar 







241, 


296-7, 299, 303, 306, 313, 
371, 


122. 


5,194, 200— 


219- 





45, 
273, 





» 407, 410% 412-5, 418, 424, 428— 





39, 441, 443-7, 453-4, 456, 459-61, 
463, 465-6, 468, 470, $72, 477, 481, 
485, 487, 492, 51-2, 314-6, 
SIRT, ay 8, 540, 543— 
4,547, ‘549, 558-4, 559-66, 571-5, 
577-8, 583, 586-7, 591-2, 595, 5 $99, 
605-7, 609, 611, G14, 616, 618, 722, 





. 626-7, 631-8, 638, 64 





644-5, 656, 


659, 669, 671, 674, 683-6, 689-1 690. 


, letter to; 195. . 
Dumbarton, 168, 217, 223, 240. 


Dunbar, 166. 
648-9, 654, 677, 679, 681, 6887 








8,535, 537,619, 632, 635, G2°-8, 
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Dunfermline, 479." 
~ > Darham, Bishop of, 89-90, 122. 


8u5, 329-31, 450-1. 


Place, 24, 83n, 243, 277, 980-295, 


E. 


Karl, Marshal (of Scotlasd), 411. 


East 


Indies (suggestion of a north- west ) 
passage to), 627. 


Eboli, Count of (see Ruy Gomez). < 
Edinburgh, 474-5, 537, 544, 547,587, 618-20, 


628, 632, 635, 638, 648, 654-5, 658, 
661-4, 673, 675. 


Edward VI, 44, 66, 287. . 


Egmont, Count, 





++» Countess of, 
‘Ibocuf, Marquis d’, 


«+> his will, 490. 


276, 482n, 508-9, 552 (his 
imprisonment), 675. 
508. 

120, 124-5, 130, 923) 
230, 240, 


Elizabeth of Valois (Queen of Spain, third 


wife of Philip 11), 110, 115, 364, 379, 
384, 400, 404-5, 408, 420, 425, 444, 
457, 482, 490, 494 (gives birth toa 
daughter), 572, 576-7, 591, 600. 


Flizabeth, Queen, letters to, 182, 834, 354, 























ats teeees » preposals for marriage 


her accession and choice of advisers, 
1-16, 
» proposals for her marriage with 
ip, 9, 22, 23, 26~8, 81, 35, 42. 

sean » proposals for-murriage with the 
Archduke Ferdinand (see Ferdinand). 
sey proposus for marriage with the 
Archduke Charles (see,Chartes). 





toy saeeen » proposals for. marriage with 


Don Carlos (see Carlos). 

ss) propsals” for warriag> 
charles IX. King of France 
France). 

» proposals for marriage 
King of Sweden (see Erie XIV.). 


with 
(see 


with 

a 
with 
Duke Adolph (see Holstein). 


+» proposals for marriage 
Lei ester (seé Dudley). 


+» for various suggestions of mar- 


with 





“riage.” See Arundel, Pickering, &e. 


Queen, her movements (sve Green- 
wich, Hampton Court, Richmond, 
Windsor, Oxford, Cambridge, Croy: 
don, &c.). 

», her attitude toward$ the French 
Protestants (sce Coadé, Admiral, of 
Franee, Havre de Grace and Hu¥ue- 
nots). 
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Elizabeth, Queen—cont. - 
Queen of Scots (see Mary, Damley 
and Lennox). ny 

svevereeey sevaeey HEF relations with Franee (see - 

Vranee, Calais, Catharine de Medici, ! 

&e.). a 

” her relations with Scotland : 

(see Queet Regent of Scotland, Mary 

Queen of Scots, Murray and Congre- © 

” gation, Lords of). 

tereeee » (Queen), her action relative to “the | 

succession. (see Grey, Mary Queen of | 

- Scots and Parliament, discussions in). 

Sieh sesaa y ssse0+5 hepattitude towards Parliament ! 
on the question “of her marriage (see 
Parliament, discussions in). 

eeanateeg » sseess, Or attitade towards the Flemish 

rebels, 577, 582, 583, 590, 591, 598, 

599-600, 603, 610, 611, 613, @15, 617, 

624, 625, 629, 638, 640, 659, 669, 671, 

689, 

tessesey eeeeeey her apprehensions of a Catholic 
league (see Stolberg). 

sseecaey soseeay her Negotiations for the restora- 
tion of Calais (see Calais). 

Elmina (sce Mina). 

Ely, Bishop of (see Cox). 

geetereney sees (Dhirlby), 2n, 6, 13-4, 26, 59, 

fe 64, 64n, 66,79, 85, 93, 682. 

Embden, 412, 445-6, 468° 

sesereseey Countess of, 261. 

sssesey Court of, 211, 412, 456, 


Emery, Dr., 65. 
Englefield, Sir Francis, 18, 162, 535, 535n, 
15, 650. 
Englishmen in Spain, 210, 301. 
English Ambassador in Spain, 485, 661, 679, | 
689. 4 














(his seeretary), 562. 

Eraso (‘Treasurer of Philip [1.), 361, 492n. 

seseseeeey Captain Francisco, 382. 

Erie XIV. (King of Sweden), 211-4, 216, 221, 
230, 2339235, 257, 267, 297, 299, 409, 
445,468, 470, 492, 505, 531, 543. 

Essex (riot of clothworkers in), 570. 

Espinosa, Pavzaal, 330. 

Ethrope, 574. 

Eure, Lord, 78x. 

pe Archdeacon of (Carew), 6. ~ e 

Pree n, Bishop of; 89. - 

, Countess of, 13. 

» Karl of, 596, 

Byemgath, 37, 131. 

















+, her attitude towards . Mary, Hg 2 
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F. 


Farnese, Cardinal (a candidete for the papacy), 
510. = 
Feckenham (Abbot of Westminster), 38, 45n, 
47, 48, 162.: 
Fenner (see also Tenar), 659." + 
Ferdinand, Archduke, 2, 8, 7-9, 48, 54, 56-8, 
68, 65, 67, 70-2, 74-5. 
eens J. Emperor, 2, 6,7, 9, $3, 58”, 54, 
57-8, 65, 71-2, 74-5, 87, 91, 97, 104, 
106, 112-13, 116-7, 122, 128-9, 134, 
135, 1738-4, 187, 190, 219, 285, 308, 
317-8, 832-3, 387, 345, 353, 3647371, 
* 378 (death), 380, 396, 400, 430, 477. 
» Empveror (letters to), 91, 97, 106, 
- 340. 
eg aSassapcevinnss » son of, 304. 
(Gonioz Suarez de Figueroa, Count 
de), letters from, 1, 4 6, 7, 16, 24-5, 
28, 32-3, 37, 42, 45-6, 48, 55, 61, 66; 
78, 82, 84, 89, 106, 109-10, 116. 
adeccoveyiascesey: letter to, 13, 21-4, 26, 40, 52, 
54, 59, 64, 70, 107, 118-9, 122, 127, 
132, 156, 217, 
vey Count de, 68-71, 75,83, 118, 143, 
. 195, 240, 459, 481, 562,"653. 
ssrsereney Countess de, 70, 82, 96, 106, 109- 
11, 217, 179, 409. 
Ferniburst, 573. 
Feron, Louis de (see Gruz). 
Ferrara, Cardinal, 219, 224, 229, 231, 271, 
274, 404, 510, 
-, Duchess of, 187. 
sae, Duke of, 219, 223, $04, 308, 388, 340, 
346, 595. 
Ferrars, Lord, 67. 
Figueroz (Regont of Aragon), 2, 5 
Fisher (Bishop of Rochester), 68. 
Flemish fleet attacked at Plymouth by 
Hawkins, 676, 689. 
Flemish, Protestant refugees, 248, 253, 
Florence, Duke of, 446, 540. 
Florence, Princd of, 219. 
Florencio, Aygceto, see Florent. 
Florent, M. de, 163, 1687, 164, 178, * 
Florian, Juan, 362. 
Florida, 323, 333, 3, 334, 336, 442, 447, 
470, 486, 488 493, 495-6, 503, 528, 
536, 551, 385. 7 . 
French expedition to, 527-8, 536, 
37, 543. AG 
Foix (Frencif Ambassador), 219, 231, 249, 
250-1, 254, 256, 260, 268, 271, 273, 
275, 981, 289, 292-3, 298, 308, 311- 
12, 325, 330, 336-8, 341-4, 349, 366- 
7, 369, 374, 577, 382, 384-5, 394, 396, 
401, 403-5, 408, 410, 412, 414-6, 418, 
420-1, 424, 427-8, 436, 438-40, 443-4, 
446, 449, 451-2, 4 457-8,°462, 464, 
=< 467-8, 470-3, 475-G, 480-1, 484-5, 
~ 4°9, 493, 499-500, 502, 504, 506, 511, 
515, 520, 522, 526, 531, 534-5, 538, 
~ 543, 544-5, 551, 554, 581, 607-8, 612, 
= 435. 643. 
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Fonterrabia, 404, 417. 

Fool, Leicester’s, 465. 

Foreigners in Lendon, 211, 304, 

Fortescue, 262, 292-3, 331. - 

France, King of (Henry [1.), 12, 13, 17, 20, 
21, 23, 26-7, 29, 82, 43, 48-51, 61, 76, 
8C, 80n, 81n, 82,84, 84n, 87, 88, 351, 
515. 


117, 126, 130, 133, 135-7, 140, 142-3, 
145-50, 153-4, 161, 165, 168, 170-3, 
181, 206, 210, 214, 225, 231, 245, 303, 
805, 333, 422. 

Si eay (Charles IX.), 187, 190, 219, 
288, 251, 252, 254, 256, 257-9 261, 
264-5, 268, 269, 274, 275, 292, 294, 
298, 300, 302, 307-8, 811, 315, .$22, 
525, 333, 337~8, 840-4, 846, 349, 354, 
361, 8369-70, 374, 385, 288, 391, 335, 
400-1, 405, 41%, 415~6; 435, 446, 449, 
455, 464, 466, 470-1, 474, 480, 484, 
489, 492, 500, 502, 508, 515, 521, 523, 
528, 530, 536-8, 540, 543, 545-6, 548, 
561-2, 564, 567, 569”, 577, 582, 597, 
609, 611, 617, 626, 634, 639, 641, 644 
~5, 655-7, 663-4, 672, 674, 677-9, 681, 
682, 684-5, 689. 

ssversseey seeesy PrOpOSals for his marriage with 
Elizabeth, 407, 409, 416, 420-1, 423, 
427, 429, 438-9, 443, 445m, 444, 446, 
446n, 448, 461, 526, 534-5, 551, 607, 
643, 654. 

sesereoeey Queen of (Mary), see Mary Queen of 
Scots, 


ssveseeery Queen Mother of (see Catharine de 
ici). 





Francisco (courier), 254, 

French Ambassador (see Noailles, Seurre, 
Foix, and Béchetel, ~ 

Sh weaees to the Emperor, 405. 

. (Secretary of), 414, 417, 420, 427, 

431, 467, 470, 535, 607, 609, 632. 

Fresneda (Philip II. Confessor), 108n. 

Furnes (town of), 248. 








G. 


Gallego, Juan, 109. 

Gamboa (courier), 84, 241-2, 244, 
Gareia Lasso, 152-4, 157-9, Pe&-4. 

de Toledo, Don, 467, 493. a 

~» (a courier), 342, 344. 

Garde, M. de la, 440. 

Garret (see also Carret), Alderman, G12 


sey coos (Franc? 11), 85, 882, 90, 93, | 
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Garter, Order of, 401, 408-9, 418, 426, 428, 
515, 523-4, 529-30, 533, 535, 544-5, 
547, 556, 576, 584, 611, 617, 625, 637. 
' Gell-y, Prior de, 418. 
; Gelves los, 160-1. 
j aGemes, 363. 
Geneva (Spanish hereties from), 39. 
Gesso, Alexander del, 283, 331, 361-2. 
, Carlos del, 243, 329, 361, 362 
| *Gheast 45x, : 
Gibraltar, 536, 563, 573, 576. 
Glajon, Seigneur de, 132, 188, 140-2, 149-n1, 
153, 156-7, 160-3, 166-7, 169, 173, 
245, 400. 
» letters from, 142, 145, 149-50, + 
3, 135-7, 160, 160, 161, 163, 165 


a 08 
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Gloucester, Dean of, 7. 
Godinez (courier), 46. 
Golden Fleece (collar of), 78, 84, 
sesseeee Corder of), 386, 
Gonzalo, Jorge, 666. 
Gordon, Lord, 131. 
Gorjas, Mathias, 128. 
Graeme, 217. 
Grammont, 254. 
Granada, Archbishop of, 106, 108, 110. 
Granado, 117. 
Grange, Lord, 675, 677. 
Granvelle, Anthony Perrenot (Cardinal de), 
2n, 5, dn, 26, 36, 60, 96, 105, 109, 111, 
114, 160, 186, 194, 199, 212, 228, 247, 
256, 287-8, 315, 318, 320, 832, 350-1, 
353-4, 360-1, 372, 378, 412, 421, 427, 
476, 499, 559. 
sy soseey letters to, 96, 105, 158, 203, 
229, 231, 234, 249-50, 253, 276, 2387, 
290-1, 347, 354, 360. 
ssresecery seveesy letters from, 320, 
Gravereni, 37, 149, 167, -236, 289, 291, 337, 
475. 
ssssee+ (Flemish ship plundered at), 539. 
Greenwich, 687, 690, 
Gresham, Thomas, 257, 467, 5 
612,661. | 
Greve Castle (Ireland), 550. ~ 
Grey (Lady Catharine), 45, 114, 116, 122, 
176, 213, 216, 263, 273, 296, 297, $21, 
423-4, 427, 433, 468, 578, 580, 536, 
589, 597,-301-2, 612, 620, 637,674." ° 
» Lady Frances (Duchess of Suffolk), 
601. : 
- Clady Jane), 468, 470, 601. 
+ Clady Mary), 468, 470. 
«, Lord, 24, 34, 52, 125,127, 136, 141, 
156, 230, 260, 261. - 
Grindal (Bishop of London), 36, 36x, 45n, 
247, 553, 606, 637, 686, 690, 
Gruz, Viscount de, 221, 257, 29% 


See Man. 
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4, 581, 609, 











Guaras, Antonio de, 347, 35g, 385. 
Guernsey, Island of, 361, 808. 
Guerrero Redrigo (a friar), 86-7, 94. 
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Guivea, 346, 370, 372, 394, 396, 445, 470, | 
485-6, 493, 302, 504, 522-3, 584-5, 
588, 593, 642, 651, 657, 660, 678-9, 
681, 688. oe - 

Guises, the, 16, 812, 139-40, 206, 223, 297, 
237, 239, 249, 252, 254, 260, 264, 268, 
271, 275, 298, 304, 308, 310, 424, 435, =| 
471n, 656. 


Guise, Duke de (Henry), 142, 158, 275, 292, 
994-5, 307 (his death), 307”, 315, | 

818, 320, 422, 435, 538, 577. doh 

seeretien y nveses (Charles), 344, 346, 684. | 
 Gunston (Controller of the Navy), 219. 


Guzman de Silva, Don Diego (Instructions 
to), 349, 255. a 
«+, 355, 355n, 361, 490. 
.. Cletters ta), 359, 370, 371, 383, | 
404, 482, 482, 490, 497, 527, 536, 569, 
- 572, 600, 604, 625, 642, 680, 68 
sy anes. (letters from), 360, 364, 366, 
367-8, 370, 373-6, 379, 381-2, 384, 
388, 390, 392, 394-5, 397, 398-402, 
404, 406-9, 411-2, 414, 416, 418, 420, 
426, 428, 431, 434-6, 438, 442, 446-7, 
449, 471, 456, 458, 465, 468, 471, 
474-5, 480, 483, 486, 489, 494, 499, 
506-7, 509, 511, 517, 523, 525-6, 
528-9, 534, 636, 538-9, 541, 544-5, 
547-9, 552, 555-7, 559-61, 563-4, 
566-9, 571, 573-4, 577-8, 581-2, 582, 
584, 587, 529, 591, 594, 596-8, 600- 
601, 605-7, 609-10, 613, 615, 617, 
619, 621, 628, 625, 628, 630-2, 634, 
636, 638-41, 648-4, 646, 649, 654, 656, 
658, 661, 664, 667, 670, 672, 675-8, 
681-2, 684, 685-7, 689-90. i 
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Hébana, 503. 2 
Fsddowy [fr. 212, 247, 4172, 517, 686. 
Hale, John (his book in favonr of Catharine 
Grey), 3657, 424, 427, 587. 
Hamiltons, the, 654, 658, 673, 685. 
Hamptén Court, 261, 263, 266, 467, 679, 680, 
682, 685° 
'. Hans, Guiliem, 103, 132. 
Harpsfield, Archdeacon, 452, 47. 
Harwich, 216, 376. 
Has de Johan, 24. | 
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.+., Gonzalo (Seeretary’ to Fnilips ILy, 6 
‘361, 364. 
fs , letter to, 6. - t 
Pero Melendez, 345, 503, 527, 536, 551. j 
Perth, 501, ~ { 
Pera, 488, 495. . ? | 
Peter (a servant of Borghese), 244. 
Peto, 202-3. + -" 
Petie, 232-3, 260, 368, 380, | ors. a, 
Petrie, 536. . = ae 
Philip II,, letters to (from Count de Feria), 
5 1, 4, 7, 16, 24, 25, 28, 88, 37, 42, 435-6, | 
48, 55, 61, 66. i \ 
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) Philip Ii—cont. * 


sssecccensy eee Grom Bishop Quadra), 70, 75, 

S 78, 80-1, 84-7, 89, 92, 94, 104, 111, 

-7 115, 117, 121-2, 128, 138, 188, 160, 
168, 171, 176, 178, 180, 186, 191, 199, 
204-5, 208-9, 212, 217-8, 229-4, 228, 
230, 232, 239, 241, 244, 247, 259, 262, 
265, 267-8, 271-3, 276, 280, 291, 295, 
300, 302, 305, 312, 316, 319, 321-3, 
325, 329-31, 334, 837, 342-3. , 

sepia (from Seigneur de Giajon), 
142, 145. - « 

(from Luiz de Paz), 346. 

(from Cardinal Pacheco), 470." 
(from Adinirat de Wachen), 











... (from Don Diego Guzman de 
Silva), 360, 3647366-8, 370, 378-6, 379, 
2382, 384, 388, 390, 392, 394-5, 397- 
“402, 404, 406-9, 411-12, 414, 416, 418, 
420, 426, 428, 431, 434 6, 138, 442, 
446, 447, 449, 451, 456, 458, 465, 468, 
471, 474-5, 480, 483, 486, 489, 194, 
499, 506-7, 509, 511, 517, 523, 525, 
526, 528-9, 534, 586, 588-9, 541, 544- 
5, 547-9, 552, 555-7, 559-61, 563-4, 

. 566-9, 571, 5738-4, 577-8, 581-2, 584, 
587, 589, 591, 594, 596-8, 600-1, 605— 
7, 609-10, 615,615, 617, 619, 621, 623, 
625, 628, 630-2, 634, 636, 638-41, 64g- 
4, 646, 649, 654, §56, 658, 661, 664, 
667, 670, 672, 679-8, 681-2, 684-5, 
687, 689-90. 

++) letters from (to the Count de Veria), 
13, 21-4, 26, 40, 52, 54, 56, 59. 

sssesseeey sesere (to Bishop Quadra), 78, 82,87, 
87-8, 94, 153, 184, 205, 228, 228, 237, 
256, 258, 315, 331. , 

adage (to Don Diego~ Guzman de 

Silva), 349, 359, 370-1, 388, 404, 432, 
482, 490, 497, 527, 536, 569, 572, 600, 
604, 625, 642, 680, 688. 

(to Queen Elizabeth), 132, 334. 











seeedeuts » see (to Cardinal Pacheco), 490. 

Pickering, Sir Wm., 8, 67, 73-4, 79, 96, 109, 
213,387, 

Pierce, Captain, 555, 559, 580." 

Pius IV., Pope, 104, 134, 136, 159, 186, 189, 

190, 198, 200, 220, 222, 224, 267, 398, + 

353, 366, 372, 390-1, 406, ,470, 490, 

491 (his Gath), 510,650. ° © “6 

V., Pope, 559, 564, 581, 590, 597, 600, 

604, 612, 644, 646. 

Place, Martin de ta, 227. * 

Plessy, 246. ‘* 


| Plymouth, 61, 164, 335, 485, 588, 656, 663, 


666, 671-2, 675-7, 680, 689. 
(Biscay* ship plundered at), 539. 
Poland, King of, 616. * 


Pole, Cardinal, 3, 33, 42, §3, 65, 119, 159, 
259, 292, A 

» ArtBur, 119, 259-60, 262, 275, 278, 
- 288, 292, 331. 


. 


(to the Duchess of Pama), . . 


“Porismoath, 24, 216, 218, 261, 262, $29, 417, 


Portuguese Ambassador, 36, 48-9, 608. 
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Pole—cont. 2 
wedevtge’ ;, @ courtier (accompanies Sussex to 

Germany), 653. “ 
gelesenay Walter, 259. . j 
Poles, the, 297. a i 
Poltrot, 3072. | 
Ponte, Pedro de (of Tenerife), 660, 663. 

.. Nicholas de-{of Kaide), 660. 

Poole (a pirate), 213. P 
Pope, see Paul IV., Pins IV., and Pius V. ~ ~ 


. 588, 639, 641, 678. 

. Gn Brance),-677; ~ 

pilots prompt the. French ‘expedition 
to Madeira, 666-7, 675, 677. 

Portugal, King of, 24, 218, 276, 372, 376, 394, 

. 608, 642. 

siqenesy Evincess of (Juana of Austria), 223, 

364, 3640, 409-10, 494, 


Poynings, 260. 
Precedence of French and Spanish Ambas- 
sadors,-403, 451-2, 453, 531, 545. 


Preyner, Baron, 91, 97-8, 104, 121, 128, 
124, 437. 

Primrose (ship), 215-16. 

Princes of the Empire, 643, 649-50. 

Privy § Seal ¢¥ee Paget). * 


Protettsint Princes, of Germany, 208, ° 294, 
388, 344, 644," 


Prundhomme, Christr., 275. 
Pruner, Cristobal, 24, 380. 
Prussia, Master.of, 173. 





Q 


Quadra, Alvaro de la, Bishop, 5, 7, 10, 15, I, 

+  T9, 20, 28, 31, 36-7, «9-42, 45, 48, 50, 
52, 54-6, 59, 65, 69n, 142-8, 149, 243, 
280-9, 305, 327-81,°334 (his death), 
346-56, 360-2, 877-8,-384, 392, 408, 
411, 421, 450, 488, 495. 


aediess y eeseeeg Fetters from, 68-70, 75,78, 80- 
1,'8527, 89, 91-2, 94-7, 1o4—2, 111, 
115, 1173 22, 126-8,.132-3, 137-8, 156, 
158, 160, 168, 171, 174; 176, 178, 180, 
186, 191, 195, 199, 203-5, 208-9, 211— 
19, 275, 217-8, 221-4, 298-39, 241, 244, 
247, 249,,252-5, 257-62, 265, 267-8, 
971-8, 276,280, 287, 289-51, 265, 300, 
302, 305, 312, 316, 319,°321-3, 325, 





399-31. 334, 837, 340-3, 346. - 


INDEX. 


Quadra—eont, 

Zcuesssy7ssseny letters to, 78, 82, 84, 87-8, 94, 
+ 106, 109-110, 116, iga, 205, 222, 298," 
237, 251, 256, 258, 313, 381,334, 

ay letters from, joindly with de 

jon, 149-50, 152-3, 155~7, 160, 
163, 365,167. 

Queen of France (se: France).” - 

giseerte . Scotland (see Mary, Queen of Scots). 

Queen Regent of Scotland (Mary of-Lorraizie), 
tye in, 76, 78, 84, 90, 120, 128, 180, 
7138, 189, 142, 1537 160, 164" 








Queen Regent.ot Scotland (Secretary of), 
Hl 38. a 


1 QuinZanilla, Alfonso de, 362. 


Quiros Saal or Curagao (Island of), 502. 


R. 


Raal, Thomas, 217. 
Rabanzi, Juan, 380. 
Rabanzi, Henrico, 380. 


Rabensteyn Baron (the Emperor's Am- 
bassador), 70-5, 77, 79, 84, 89, 98, 95, 


118. 
" Rambouillet, 511, 515-16, 521, 524, 526-9, 
626. 


Randan, Couift de (Charles de la Rochefou- 
cauld), 152-8, 162, 171-2, 245, 

Randolph, 80n, 81, 81n, 85, 182, 386, 399, | 
400, 528, 533, 557, 560. 


Randolph, Captain (commander of the 
Artillery), 136-7, 228%, 407, 409, 540, 
562, 568-9, 572y 581,596. (defeat 
and death in anit cra ‘ 
Raposa (ship), 5. ane 
Rastell, 132. A ? 
Rastell, Dr. 224. = 


Raulet, 317-18. 

Pa-enstein (see Rabensteyn). 

Redon ‘Brittany), 210. > a 

Regent (see Murray). 4 

Regency, in Scotland, 673-4. 

Remut, M. de. 140. 

_Reuard, Simon, 56. a 

“Bennes, Archbishop of, 554." 

Retatingen, 612. a 

Rheingraf, 131, 132, 275, 329, 398, 400,543. 

Ritault, Captiin Jean (of Dieppe), 328-3,. 

33°, 339, 495, 536, 547, 551! i 

Ricbnond, 364, 367, 460, 462, 465, 581, 644; 
be £36, 649, 654, 661. 


| Rice Hacha, 503. 


INDEX, 


Rizaio, David, 532, 534-5, 537-41 
559, 581, 587, 620, 622. 
Rocandolf, Count, 586,442. 
Rochfort (see Stolberg). c 
Rochefoucanid, Baron de la, 24. 





Rochefoucauld, Charles de la Count de | 


Randay (see Bandau)- 


Roche Kiameret (confessor of the queen of 
Scotland), 662, 665. : 

Rochester. 481, 539, 546, 649, 656-7, 661. 
Rochester, Bishop of, 264, 682. . 
Rodarte, Mathias, 363.  ~* 
Rodriguez, Francisco, 859-60. 
Rogers, M. 6, 6n, 17, 301. 
Rogers, Sir Rdwd. (see M. Rogers). 


Roman, Liis, 347-8, 350-2, 360, 362, 408, 
4g a 
treseeeesy coves Cletters from), 347~8, 354, 360. 


Romans (King of the>, 801, 34, 421-2. - 

Rowen, 251, 265, 271, 274, 547. 

Roussy; Count de (a hostage), 150, 152, 163, 
164, 236. 

Rubio, Pascual, 362. 

Ruthven, Lord, 537. 

“ ace (son of), 537. 

Ratland, Wari of, 3, 68, 229. 

Rutland, Countess of (to represent the Queen 
at baptism of Prince of Scotland), 560, 


74, 


Ruy, Gomez (Count de Melito), 2n, 26, 60, 
483. 






Rye, 236, 261, 262. 


8. 


Sackville, Sir Richard, 17, 2¢9, 369, 385, 390, 
468, 5272, 537, 544, 
Sackville, Sir Thomas, (afterwards Lord 
Buckhurst), 399, 390, 391, 527, 529, 
587, 620, 7 
Sadler, Sir Ralph, 81n, 158. 
Saenz de Chaves Martin, 354. 
St. Andre Marshal (see Andre): 
~ St. Andrews, 131. 
St. Andrews, Bishop of, 336, 339. 
St. Angelo, Cardinal, 507.. 
St. Augustine’s Church” 
19, 20. S 
St. Davids, Bistop of, 30. 
St. Eugene (body 8f), 872, -~- 
St. James” Park, 37. ° Be Ge ote 
St. John, Prior of, 177. See also Murrgy. i 
St. John (Commendador ‘of order 0f),n222, 
228. 


See 


a 


a £8959. 


4 


(Austin Fria:s), 16, ! 
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. 544, 546, | St. Joh (Grund Master), 293, 


St. Michael (order of), 385-6, 398, 400-1, 
~410, 415, 418, 510, 512, 515, 587, 586, 
~ 643, 
-St. Michaels (Island of), 209. 
St. Panl’s, 89. 
St. Paul’s, dean of, 405 (see also Cole). 
St. Quintin (battle of), 164, 
St. Sulpliee, M. de, 258. 
- Salut Abbé de, 159, 161-2, 170-1,7253, 
“Sulerno, Prince of, 449. 
Salerno, Princess of, 110. 
Salisbury, Bishop of (see Jewell), 
Salliger (St. Leger), 327.~ he 
Salmoneta, Cardina), 270. 
Salviati Cardinal, 210. 
Sandys (Bishop of Worcester), 86n, 45n. 
Saneni, Senor de, 319, 
Santo Domingo, 496, 522, 525, 
San Vitores, Juan Bautista, 305. 
Saulea, Captain, 282. 
Savoy, Dachess of, 624, 
Savoy, Duke of, 2, 9. 361, 523, 
606, 611, 622, 624, 
Saxony, John Frederick Duke of, 612, 





“B62, 596, 59, 


“ 


Saxony (John Elector of), 61x. 

Scotch envoy to the Pope, 559, 560. 

Scotch Guard in France, 468. 

Scotland, Queen of (see Mary Queen of 
Scots). 

Scotland, Queen Regent of (see Queen Regent 
of Scotland) 

Scotland, King of (see Darnley). 


Scotland, Prince of (see James VI. of Seot- 
land). 


Scotland, Ambassador from, 440-2, 457, 463, 
Secretary, see Cecil. 
Segny, Count de, 582. 








Sesa, Duke of, 409. 

Sesso, Carlos del (see Gesso, Carlos del). 

Seurre (French Ambassador), 130, 135-6, 
139, 147-52, 156-7, 159-63, 165-6, 
169, 183, 206, 229. « 

Seville, Archbishop of (Grand Inquisitor), 
110, 353, 434. 

Sheres John, 357-9. 

Shrewsbury, Eq of, 2, 38, 125, 202. S 

Sidney, Sir Henfy, 118, 116, 119, 183, 178-81, 
184-9, 19173, 195-6, 203, 286, 241, 
249, 254, 260, 262, 307, 337, 393, 447, 
459, 461, 463, 473-4, 481, 488, 547, 
550, 554-5, 569, 578, 618, 627, 630, 
634, 642, 671, 676, 681, 684. 

Sidne®, Lady, 95, 96, 98-100, 105, 107, 109,- 
112-13, 115-16, 681. 

Sierra, Martin de la, 243, 





; Sion House, 275. 





Sixpigre, M. de (Governor of Orleans), 329, 
Smith (Six Thomas), 268, 271, 274, “443n, 
625, 680, 639-40, 643, . 


Saxony, Duke Willizm of, 211, 377, 380, 392, 
647. ‘ 


o 
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Somers, 274, 294, 298, f44n, 535. 
Somerset, Duchess of, 182, 1827, 618. 
Somerset, Duke «f, 433. 
Somerset House, 9, 126, = 
Southampton, 61, 570, 688. 
Southwell, 2. 
Spanish Commissioners for peace, 32, 43, 48. - 
ee svedergareeene > letter to, 32. 
Spanish Protestants, 247, 353, 425. 
Speaker-of the House of Commons @ furious | 
heretic), 588. 

“Spinola Denedict, 385-6, 414, 504, 538, 605. 
St-r Chamber, 686. 
Staveles, Philippe de (see Glajon). 
Steward, Lord, sce Arundci. 
Steward of the Queen of Scotland, 495. 
Stirling, 587, 639, 664. - 
Stolherg, Count, 640, 643-50. 
Storey, Dr., 822-3, 323825324, 333. 
Stfange, Zady, 297. 

, Lord (eldest son of the Earl of 
Derby), 64, 64n, 67, 
Strange, 510. 
Stranger, Nicholas (servant of the Duke of 

of Norfolk), 183. - 


Strangways (a pirate), 61, 63; 79, 92, 253. 





* Stuart (Lord Treasurer of Scotland), 658. 


Stuart, Robert (bastard brother of Mary 
« Queen of Scdta);628. 


Stuarts, the, 654, 658, 


Stukeley, 8322-3, 333-5, 339, 343, 345, 359- | 


60, 397, 414, 440, 449, 488, 495, 550, 
555. 

Suffolk, Duchess of, 182, 182”. 

Sular, 522, 

Sulicrde, 522, 

Sulyard (see Sulierde). 

Swedish Ambassador, 12, 51, 67, 74, 91, 164, 
166, 211, 213, 291, 230, 233, 235, 238, 

Sweden, Kivg of (see Eric XIV.). 


, Sweden, King of (son of), 108, 114, 126, 128- 


9, 184, 164, 166. 


Sweden, Prince of (see also Eric XIV.), 12, 
51, 1@2, 112, 14, 169, 174, 177. 


Sweden. Princess of Gee Cecilia, Margravine 
of: Badesi). 


Swetkowitz, Adam {envoy from the 
“ Emperor), 426, 428-31, 434-41, 444, 
447-68, 481, 487, 492, 51U-11, 513, 

“* 5185 519, 522, 543, 

Succession (see Parliament, discussion in). 

Suffolk, Duke of, Charles Brandon, 227, 

Suffolk, Duchess of, 585; 601. 

Sussex, Earl of (Ratcliff), 25, 38, 42, 50, 69, 
94, 207,°210, 255, 270, 379, 298, 376, . 
404, 438, 444-6, 453-4, 462-2,-466-~7, 
472, 511212, 514, 518-20, 526, 530. 
584, 539, 542, 547, 560; 564-6 (made 
president of Wales), 571, 575-6, 578, 
589-20, 592, 595-9, 605, 608-11, 
613-17, 619, 626-8, 680-1, 633-4,- 

> 636, 639-40, 649, 652-3, 374, 580-1, 





INDEX. 


; Sussex, Countess of, 475, 633, 684. 
Sutherland, Easl of, 475. 


i 


; my 


Tamworth, 268, 469, 471, 485. * 
Temy>ralities (see Parliament, discussions 
in). 
Tenrr, George, 588, 598 (seealso Fenner). 
«Tenerife, 660._ 
Thames (froze over), 101. 
Phirlby (see Ely, bishop of). 
Throgmorton, Sir Nicholas, 8,17, 34, 59, 80, 
| 81x, 93,111, 114-6, 120-1, 138-5, 142, 
164, 177, 216m, 219, 227, 247, 254, 266, 
| 268, 298, 301, 304, 306, 319, 327, 836, 
264, 377, 382, 388, 393, 398, 424-31, 
433, 436, 438-9, 447, 459, 459, 461, 
+ 463, 469, 472, 490, 529, 54-5, 607-9, 
654-655, 657, 658, 661, 662, 665-9, 
672-8 685. 
seeesereay ereeee (@ nephew of), 669. ° | 
woes (8 brother-in-law of), ati 365. 
Tierra Firme, 488. oe 
: Timberieg: (Franeis le Clerque), 26%, 300, 
316, 


eoseew ney oe 


Timmerman, Paulo, 24. 
a Tirlogh, Lenogh, 639. 
Toledo (Guzman de Silva’s Canonry in), 533. 
» ArchbisRop of (Bartolome Carranza), 
106, 206m, 108, 110. 
Tour la, Jaques, 348, 356, 357. 
Tournai, 609. 
| Trade by Flanders (see Bruges Conference) 
on). 
Transylvain, The; 439. 
Treasurer of the household (see Parry). 
‘Treasurer, 481, 488, 517. 
Treasurer of the Navy, 481. 
Treasurer, Lord, see Winchester. 
Tremaine, 125, 140. 
Tador Mary (Queen of France), 227, 


Turkish Ambassador in~France, 440, 448, 
449, 


Turner, Dr., 183, 184, 245, 246. 





INDEX. 


U. 

Pare =. by St Sia 

Uniformity (Act of), 38, 595,58¢, ~ i 

Urbino, Duke of, 13. 
Ushant, Cape, 671. 


“Utieckt, declacation of (1546), 15, 


v. ; 


Valdez, Fernando, see Seville, Archbishop. 
Valenee, Bishop of (Jean de Monluc), 138, 
138n, 139-41, 148, 151-3, 155-8, 162, 
171-3, 175, 245. 

Valenciennes (surrender of), 631. 

Valent, Mariano, 241, 

Varennes, 230, 

Vargas (Franciso de), 95, 104, 159, 170, 267. 

1 sevens letter to, 258. 

Vaughan, Cuthbert, 78, 78n, 260.- 

Vazy (méasacre of), 807, 

Velasco, Dr., 39, 42, 56. 

Velati, Francisco, 24; 

Vendome (bastard of), 552. 

+++) Duke de, 181, 203, 

218-20, 226-7, 231, 

sissrevney Duchess of, 219, 425. 

Vergas (see Bergues). 

Vergecio, 220. 

Viceroy of Ireland 

-Vielleville de, 

Vigliers, 509. 

Villagarcia (Friar John de), 39, 44, 

Villeroy, 645, 655~6, 

Vitoria, 612. 

Valeob (nephew of the French-Ambassador), | 
~ 569n, 677. H 








206, 212, 215, 


(see Sidney and Sussex). 
68, 68n, 255-7. 


| 


ot 
i 





Ww 
Waldeck, Francis. of, 250, 
Waldegrave, Sir Edward, 208, 208," 
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264, 266, 299-300, 


Warwick, Earl of, 260-2, 
313, 347, 386, 618, x 

Washi-g feet of the poor (ceremony of), 419, 
a7 425, 

Wentworth, Lord, 38, 52, 

-West Indies, 652 (see also Hawkins). 

Westminster, Dean of, Dr, Bill, 18m, 18, 362. 

‘esdeesass » Dean of this house), 623. 

Westmorland, Earl of, 8, 221, 596, 

Weston, Dr. (Dean of Arches), 630. . 

Wharton, Sir Thomas, 208, 2087. a fal 

White, Bishop of Winchester (see Win- 

* chester), = J 

Whitehead, David, 36, 36n, 45n. . 

Wilford, William (a pirate), 61, 63, 79. 

Williams (Lord) of Thame, 597, 66. 

Wilson (a pirate), 488, Pa 

Winchester, Bishop of (White), 

50, 79n, 122. 

ses Bishop of (see Horne). 

seeony Marquis of (Paulet) 6, +3, 17-8, 32, 
59, 263, 275, 354, 368, 372, 376, 591-2, 

Windsor, 464-5, 469, 470-1, 475, 523, 530, 
535, 544, 580, 634, 544-5, 661, 664, 667, 
672, 674-6, 679. , 

eree.y Dean of, 465. 

sree, Lord, 578-9, 596. * 

Winter, Vice-Admiral, 130, 481, 680, 633, 

651, 666-7, 671, 

secreecery £70, 

‘Wintinton, Earl of, 517, 

Wittemburg, Dake of, £7, 89. 


8, 45n, 46-8, 





“ 








| Wotton, Dr. (Dean of Canterbury'and Yorlc), 


2n, 3, 8n, 13, 14, 21, 26, 36, 67, 79, 
139, 140, 147, 152, 157-8, 209, 246-7, 
299, 368, 417, 517. £. 


Wuit, Dr., 13. + 
Wurtemburg, Duke of, 191, 458, 514, 647. 
Wyatt, 336. 


Be 


Ximenez, a Spanish heretic, 684, _ 
Xqnipens, John, 126, 


Wallerthiim (a German mereenary captaip), | ~ 
8. %s 
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Yaxley, Francis, 180, 213, 450, 473, 483, 285, | Zanie, de [uberto, 24. 
489-90, 497-9,506-9, 516-7, 523, 546, | Zapata, Caspar, 425, 434. 
556-60. | Zealand, 259. 

York, Archbishop of (Young), 201, 204, 447, | Zigeteh, 584. 

4505 898, ORS: h Zomer Henrico, 24. 

vs» (see Heath). Zweveghem, Seigneur Ge, 358, 359. 


seeenecnay eee 


teers sso) Deanery of, 630. 
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CALENDARS OF STATE PAPERS, &c. 
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Ag far back as the year 1800, 4 Committee of the House of Ocommops 
recommended that Indexes and Calendars should be made to the Public 
Records, and thirty-six yeaxs afterwards another Committee of the House 
of Cormons reiterated that recommendation in more forcible woxds ; but 
it was not until the incorporation of the State Paper Office with the’Public 
Record Office that the Master of the Rolls found himeelf in a Position to 
take the necessary steps for, carrying out the wishes of the House of 

» Commons. 7. . F 

On 7 Decemtfer 1855, he stated to tho Lords of the Treasury that 
although “ the Recordé, State Papers, and Documents in his charge con~ 
stitute the most cemplete and perfect-series of their kind in the civilized 
“‘ world,” and although ‘they are of the greatest value in a histonical 
“ and constitutional poifit of view, yet they are comparatively useless to 
** the public, from the want of roper Calendars and Indexes.” 

Their Lordships assented to the necessity of having Calendars prepared 
and printed, and empowered the Master of the Rolls te take such steps as 
might be necessary for this purpose. : 

The following Works have been already published in this Series :— . 


CaLENpantum GENEALocicuM ; for the Reigns-of Henry IIT. and Edward L 
Lidited by Cuariys Bouerts, Secretary of the Public Record Office. 

o 2 Vols. 1865. : ~ 7 7 
‘This is wwork of great value for elucidating the early history, of our 
nobility afd landed gentry. . ba) 


: . a : 
;SYLLaBos, In EnCursu, or Rymer’s Faprra. -By Sir Toomas Durrvs Haxpy, 


D.O.L., Deputy Keeper of the Records. Vol. 1.—1086-1377. ~ (Out of 
print.) Vol, IL,—1377-1654 Vol. IIL, Appendix and Index. | 1869- 
1885. > a — 
Severai editions of the Fadera have been pubtished, and the pregent 
«,  Syllabu# was undertaken‘ to make the contents of ¢hem more generally 
known. . - 2 
Descriptive CaTaLogur or Ancrex(\Qumvs, preser-ed in the Public Record 
Office. Vol. T1890. 2 Cae ’ 


A ny 

CxLtnban or ms PareneQoszs of tHe Retox Or EpwARp III., preserved 

in the Public Recotd Office, prepared under the su erintendence of 
the Deputy Keeper of the Records. Vol. I.—1327-1330. 1891 


CaLENDaR oF THE Cuose Rois optus Reien or Epwarf II. Vol. I, 1909- 
13138. * . a > = 


rar 
U rsos7. we. fo05, 


At 


zy 


4 
CALENDAR o¥ Lerrers aND Papers, Foreier anp Domxstiy, ov tHE Reren oF 
Henry VIIL., preserved.in Her Majesty’s Public Record Office, the 
British-Museum, and elsewhere in England. Wdited by J. S. Brewer, 
M.A., Professor of English Literature, King’s College, London 
(Vols. L-IV.}; and_by Jams Garmpwer, an Assistant Record Keeper, 
_ (Vols. V.~XIL). 1862-1892. e . 
Vol. I.— 1509-1514. (Out pf Vol. VIT.— 1534. 
print.) 7 Ve. VIIT.—1535, to July. 
Vol. Ti. (in two Parts)—1575- Vol. IX.— 1535, Aug. to Dec. 
“4518. (Part I. out of print.) + Vol. X.— 7 1536, Jan. to June. 
Vol. TIT. (in two Parts)—1519- | Vol. X1—.886, July to Dec. 


1528. + Vol. XIL, Part 1.—1537, Jan, to 
VolsIV.—Intreduction. _.. May. 
Vol. LV., Part 1.—1524-1526. Vol. IL, Part 2.—1537, June to 
Vol. F¥., Part 2.—1526-1428. Deca : 
Vol. IV., Part 3.—-1529-1530. ~ Vol. XII, Part 1.-1538, Jan. to 
Vol. V.—1531-1532. ~ -  Julye ' 
_, Vol. VI— 1583. ° . 





Catennas or Stare Papers, Domestic Saniss, ‘oy THE Retcns or Epwazp 
VI, Many, Exizazern, and James I., pféserved in the Public Record 
Office... Edited by Rozent Lemon, F.S.A. (Vols. I. and IL), and by 
Many Anna Everrtr Green (Vols. III.—XI1.). 1856-1872. 








Vol. L— 1547-1580. , « ¥ol. VII— Addenda, 1566-1579. 
* Vol. I,— 1581-1590. : Vol. VIIL—1603-161Q, 

‘Vol, I11.—2591-1594. Vol. IX.— 1611-1618. 

Vol. TV.--1595-1597, . ‘Vol. X.— 1619-1623. 

Vol. 1598-1601. Vol. XT— 1623-1625, with 






Vol.iVL— 1601-1633, with - |- a. Ad 
: Addenda, 1547-1565. Vol. XII.— oe. . 


. . os 
Cazuxpan ov SraTe Papers, Domestic Szries, or trav Reron or Cranes, Fr’ 
preserved in the Public Record Office. Hdited by Joun Baves, F.9.A. 

- A(Vols. L-KIL); by Joun Broce, F.S.A., and Wiisam Doveras 
Huon, F.8.A. (Vol. XIII.) ; and by Wiitam Doveras Hamirtong 

- FS.A. (Vole, XIV.-XX.). 1858-1890. = : 


ee 


Vol.I— 1625-1626. ! Vol. — 1637-1638; 
Vol. Ti. 1627-1628. > Vol. XUT— 1838-1639. 
Vol. 1IL.— 1628-1629, Vol. XIV.— 1639, 

Vol. TV.— 1629-1631. Vol, XV.— . 1689-1640. 
Vol. V.— 1681-1633. Vol. XVI.— 1640. 

Vol. VE— 1683-1634. Vol. XVIT.— 1640-1641, 
Vol, VII.— 1634-1685. Vol. XVITT.—1641-1648, 
Vol. VIIT.—1635. Vol. XIX.— 1644, 

Nol. IX— 1635-1636. Vol. 1641645. 
Vol. X.— 1636-1637. Vol. <— 1645-1647. 


Vol, XI.— ©1637. 


Catenpar or State Parers, Domestic Sepims, DURING THE CoMMONWEALTH 
reserved in the Public Record Office. Hdited bg Many Anne Evererr 
men. 1875-1885. ~ an 





Vol. £—- 1649-1650. } ol. VIIL—1653. 

Vol. I1.— 1650. Vol. IX— 1655-1656. 
* Vol. IL 1651. Vol. X— 1456-1657. 
Fol. TV.— 1651-1652. Vol. XI— 1657-1658. 
Vol. V.— 1659-1653. + |. Vol. XIL— 1 eee 
Vol. VI.— 1653-1654. ~'| 7.Vol, XIIT.—-1659-1660. 


Vol. VIL—1654. = a 


Cananpan or Srtre Papers :-—ComMIcTEE FoR, THE ‘Apvaxus OF “Mower, 

3642-1656. Edited by Many Axuwe Event? Gueen. Parts [.-I1T. 
1888, - te ot ee 5 5 

CALENDAR oF Srate-Pa"ens :—Commrrge roR CoMPouNDING, *dic., 1643- 
1 _ Edited vy Mary Anne Eferprr Green. Parts L-IV., 188% 


a 


as) os 
CALENDAR OF Stary Papers, DS 1c SERIES, OF THE Reiew or Cxanees II., 
Pposorr@l in the Pablic cord Offic Edited by Many Anne 
WERETT GREEN. 4860-1866.° 2° 


Vol. I.-— 1660-1661. t Vol. V.— 1665-L666. 
e Vol. Ii.— 1664-1662. : @ Vol. VI.— 1666-1667. 
© Vol. I1I.—1663-1664. i Vol. VIL.—1667. 


Vol. LV,—1664-1665. j 


Cazenran or Howe Orrice Pafers or THE Reten or Grorer IIL. preserved* 
in the Public Record Office. Vol8.*I. and IL. Edited by Joseru 
Repinctoy, an Assistant Record Keeper, 1878-1879. Vol. ITI* 
Edited by Rrcnafd Antaur Rozenrts, Barrister-at-Law. 188]. 

™ * Vol. I.—1760 (25 Oct.)-1765. Vol. IIT.—1770-1772, 
Vol. II.—1766-1769. « : . * 


CavenpaR or TREASURY Pavers, preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Edited €y Joserpn Revincron$ an Assistant Record Keeper. 1868- 
1889. . bs . 


Vol. t— 1557-1696. Vol. TV.—1708-1714. 
Vol. IL,— 1697-1702. Vol. V.— 1714-1719. 
Vol. IIL.—1702-1707. Vol. VI.—1720-1728, 7 


Catenpar or State Pavers relating to Scoriayp, preserved in the Public 
Record Office. Edited by Manknam Joun THorPE. 1858, 


Vol. I., the Scottish Séries, 150991589. ‘ 

Vol. II., the Scottish Series, 1589-1603; an Appendix to the 
Scottish Series, 1543+1592; and the State Papéra relating to 
Mary Queen of &cots. 


CareNpan or Documents relating to InpLanp, in the Public Recérd Office, 
London. Edited by Henry Savage Swestuan, B.A,, Barrister-at- 
Law (freland) ; continued by Gustavus Freperick Hanpceck. 1875- 
*1886. . 





Vol. TY.— 1252-1284. Vol. V.— 1302-1307. 
Vol. TIT.—i1285-1292. 


CavenparR or Stave Parers relating to Irenanp, or tux Reriots or 
Heyry VITY., Epwarp VI., Mary, and Exizaseru, preserved in the 
Public Record Office. Hdited by Hays Craupr Haminron, P.S.A. 
1860-1890. . 


Vol. I.— 1509-1573. 
Vol. II.— 1574-1585. 
Vol. IIT.—15§6-1588. 


Carenpar ov Stare Pargars relating to Inetanp, or THE Reten or Jamas L., 

,- preserved in the Public Record Office, and elsewhere. Hdited by the 

* Rev. C. W. Russett, D.D., and Jonn P. Prenpercast, Barrist4r-at? 
Law. 1872-1880. 


Vol. L— 1603-1606. » Vol. LV.—1611-1614. 

Vol. iT.— 1606-1608. > Vol. Vi— 1615-1625. 

Vol. Ig.—1608-1610. be a 
« This series is in confinuation of the Irish State Papers commencing 
with the reign of Henry VIII. ; but for the reign of James I., the papers 
are not confined to those in the Public Record Cfiice, London. 


. s . 
CaLENDAR Qr THE Carew Parers, preserved in the Lambeth Ljbrary. 
Edited by J. +8. eared Professor of English Literature, 
King’s College, London ; an%qWinriam BuSien. 1867-1873, , 
Vot. L—* 1515184. (Quti > Vol. 1V.-+1601-1603. 
ota) | Vol. V.— Book of Howth; 
» Volt. II.— 1575-1 


ae a { Miscellaneous. 
Vol. TIT.—1589-1600. “ * Val. VI.—1603-1624., 
The Carew Papers are ef gréat importances to all studestts of Irish 


history. . 


Vol. I— 1171-1251. | Vol. IV.—1293-1301. 


Vol. LV.—1588-1592. 
Vol. V.— 1592-1596. 





. x * 


. a . 
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or : 
Cauurdar or State Paprgrs, CoLonraL, Scams. Edited by W. Norn 
SarnsBury, an Assista%t Recoad Keeper. 1860-1892. @ . 

Vol. I.—America Sita West Indies, 1574-2660. 

Voi. It.—East Indies, China, and J&pan, 1513-1616, (Out of print.) 

Vol. III.— a3” S@hie A 1617-1621. 

Vol. IV.— yi * : “le2a-1624, © 4 8 

“ol V.—America and West Indies, 166]-1668. 

Vol. VI.—East Indies, 1625-1629, . 

Vol. VII.—America ang West Inffies, 1669-1674. . 

Vol. VIII.—East Indtes and Persia, 1630-1634. 


These volumes deal with Colonial Papets Ane Public Record Office, 
the India Office, and the British Museum. 


° 

CALEN@AR or Sgate Papers, Forercn Segres, or THE Reicn or Epwarp V1, 
preserved in the Public Record Office. 1547-1553. Edited by 
W. B. Jorneuts, Barrieter-at-Law, &e. 1861. 7 


Canenpar or State Papers, Foreign SERIES, OF THE REIGN oF Many, pre- 
served in the Public Record Office. 15581558. «Edited by W. B 
‘TuRNBULL, Barrister-at-Law, &c. 1861, 


@arenpaR or State Pavers, ForeicN SeRies, OF THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH, 

reserved in the Public Record Office, &c. Edited by the Rev. Joserx 

Exermnos, M.A. (Vols. L-VIL), and Anan James Crospy, M.A., 
arrister-at-Law (Vols. VIII.-XI.). 1863-1880. 


Vol.I.— 1558-1559.8 Vol, VIL— 1564-1665. 
Wol. {1.— 1859-1560. b Vol. VILL. 1566-168. 
Vol. 411. —T560-1561. |. Vol IX— 1569-1571. 
Vol: IV.— 1561-1562. Va. X.— 1579-1574. 
Vol"V— 1562. Vol. XI.— 1575-1577. 
Vol. Vt.— 1563. | 


Carennarr Lerrers, Desratcues, anp Stats Papers, relating to the 
Negotiations between England and Spain, preserved in the AroRives 
at Simancas, and elsewhere. Edited by G. A. BERGENRoTH, (Vols, I. 
ond Tr.) 1862-1868, and Dow Pascuat pg Gayancos (Vols. ILI. to VL) 
1873-1890. 


e Vol. I. 1485-1509. Vol. IV., Part 2.—1531-1533, 
Vol. IT.—1509-1525. i Vol. fV., Part 2.-1531-1533, 
Supplement to Vol. I. and continued, 

Vol. II. Vol. V., Part 1.— 1584-1535, 
Vol. IIL, Part 1.—1525-1526. | Vol. V., Part 2,— 1536-1538, 
Vol. IIL., Part 2.—1527-1529. Vol. VI., Part 1.— 1588-1542. 


Vol. IV., Part 1.—1529-153v. 


CarEnDar or Srare PaPERs AND Manvscuirts, relating to Encuisu Arrars, 
* preserved in the Archives of Venice, &0. Zglited by Rawpvon Brown. 
18641364, and by Rawpon Brown and the Right Hon. G. CavEnpigi 





ENTINCK, M1.P., 1890. 

Vol. I.— 1202-1509. | Vol. VL, Par€I— 1555-1556. 

‘Vol. T.— 1509-1519. # Vol. VI., Part I 1556-1557. 

Vol. ITT.—1520-1526. de Vol. VL,"Part I1T.—1557-1558.° 

Vol. IV.~"527-1533. yo. VIL—  e@ 1558-1580. 

Vol. V.—._ 1534-1554. | : . ° 
ih . 


° 
& 
Rerogt or tHe Deruty Kesrer <r Tue Recorps AND THE Rev. J. S, BREwER 


upon the Carte and Carew Pa; in the Bodleian and Lambeth 
Lipraries. 1864, Pfice 2s. 6d. 5 


Rerort ov tHe Depyry Keeper Or tHE Recori$ ypon the Docémentsjn,the 
Arcbives and Public Libraries of Yenice. Powe, Price 2s. 6d. 5 
e 


bd . 
GuIpE vo THe Prinxciran Cuasges er Spc@ments In THE Poniic*Racorp 
Ovtrce. By S. Re Scfreii Qirp, F.8.A. 1891. Pisce 75.0 
* e 





7 
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Acts or tHE Privg Counc oe FENcLawp, Ney Series. Edited be Jouy 
Recue Basent, M.A., Barrister-at<Lavw. 50-92. Price 10s. each. 
Vol. I. —1542-15474 | Vol. TI.—1550-1552. 
Vol. L1.—1547-1550. J Vol. IV. —1552-1554, 
a co = 


In the Press. 


Descriptive Catatocux oF ANCIENT Duepse preserved in the Public Record 
Office. Vol. II. a 


CALENDAR OF THE Parr Rosts or tHe Reien or Epwarp I. Vol. I. 1281- 
292. 


CALENDAR OF THE Parent Rots wr rae Rein or Eowafty IL. Vol. I, 
1307-1313. . 


Cauenpar of Tux Parent Rous 8? tae Retcn or Epwaxp ITT. Vol. IL. 
1330-1334. , : : . 


Canenpak Or THE Crosz Rous oF THE Reien or Enwanp IL. Vol. II. 1818, &qm 


CaLenpak or Letrers anp Parers, FOREIGN AND Domestic, or Tan Ruten of 
Henry VIII, préserved in the Public Record Office, the British 
Museum, &c. Edited by Jauns Garnpyer, an Assistant Record Kegper. 
Vol. XIII. Part2. ° 


Cazenpansor Stare Parers:—Comairter ror Comrounpine, &c, Edited by 
Many Ann Everert Greer. , Part Vv. ‘ » * 


Caxenpar or Srate Parense Domestic Sunes, or THe Reten ov Cuarues Ld 
reserved in the Public Record Office. Bdited by Wirtram gDovenas 
Fawtiros, FSA. Vol. XXIT. 1648-1649. 3 


Carenpar or Srate Papers relating to IRELAND, or THE REIGw oRELzazerir, 
preserved in the Public Recard Office. Vol. VI. 


Catenpar or Stare Papers, Cononian Sermms, preserved in the Public 
Record Office, and elsewhere. Edited by W. Norn Sarnspury, late an 
Assistant Record-Keeper. Vol. [Xs - 


CALENDAR oF Lerrens anp State Papers, relating to Exe1isy Arritrs, 
preserved grincipally in_the Avchives of Simancas. Hdited by 
Marty A. S. Home, f.R.Hist.S. Vol. I.—Elizabeth. . 


CaLenpar or Letrers, Despatcues, anp State Parsrs, relating to the nego- 
tiations between England and Spain, preserved in the Archives at 
Simancas, and elsewhere. Kdited by Dox Pascua pg Garancos. 
Vol. VL, Part 2. * é * 


CALENDAR oF StaTE Papers, relating to Ene1isn Arrairs, preserved in*the 
+ Archives of Venice, &c. Edited by Horatio F. Brown. Vol. Vig. 


» . 
Catenpar of entgies in the Paran Rxcrsrers, iNustrating the history of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Vol. I. 1198-1304. 
Ry segete BP 
ve 


. > 


écrs or tH Piftvy Counc, oF vENetanp, New Series, Yo, V. “Edited tye 
Jouw RocuE Dasent,,M.A., Barrister-at-Law. >. 
eee ee 








ee eae 
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. In Progress. 
CaLENDAaR oF ANCIENT CorREs?O ENCE, Diplomatic Documents, gad the 
like, prgservea in the Bublic Record Dffice. 2 
CaleSpan oF Ixquisitross& Posr tones, Henry VII. 
CALENDAR of Srate Papers, Romaeric, Serres, or TH: Reten or Caarzas II, 
o . = 


. a a 





PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE. 


LISTS* AND INDEXES. 


* 


° 

The Sbject ofthese publications is to¢make the contents of the Public 
Record Office more easily available. In conjunctidn with the Calendars, 
they will, it course of time, form a catslogue of the Nationak Archives, as 
oxplained in the Fifty-first, Report ofethe Deppty Keeper of the Records 
(page 10). ote . 


a 
Fe 


° . . 
9 ™ . 1. Index of Ancient Petitions of the Chancery and the Exchequer. 
Is. Gd. 


In the Pregs.¢ * 
at 


List of Dectakep Accounts of the Pipe Offide and the Audit Office. 


, List of volumes of Stare Parers (Grgat Bytain and Ireland), A.D. 
1547-1760. 


_ List and Index of Minisrexs’ Accounts. Part I, 
List and Index of Court Rots. Y 
Index of Cuancery ProceEpinas, Serios II., A.D. 1558-1579. 


List of Brza Ronis. 


In Progress. 


Index of Harty Cuancery Progerpines. 





*THE CHRONICLES AND MEMSRIALS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IREFAND DURING THE MIDBLE AGES. 
a 


ee 
[Royar Sve. Price 10s, each Volume or Part.] 
a 


On 25 July 1822 4he House of Commons presented an address to the, 
Qgoavn, stating that the editions ,of the works of our anciong historians 
were inconvenient and defective; that many of thgir writiwgs still 
remained in manuscyipt, and, ii some cases, in a single copy only. ‘They 
added, ‘‘that an uniform and convenient edition of the whole, published 
“ under His Majesty's royal sduction, would be an underfsking honour- 
“able to His Majestys reign, and condugive to the advancement of 
“ historital afid conStitutional knowledge; that the House. therefore 
“ hpmbly besought His Majesty, that He would be graciously pleased®to 
“yglve such directions as Hif Majesty, in His wisdom, might think Jit, 
“for tho ¥ aplication of a, complete edition of the ancient historians 
“ of this realm,” ah . 

‘Phe. Master of the hols, being very desizous that effect should Ut given 
to the resolution of tha? House of orgmdns, submitted to Her Majesty's 
Treasuny in 1857 a pli for the pifblication of the ancient chronicles end 
memorials of the United Kingdon, and it wag adopted acvordingly. 

Of the Chronicles ad Merorials, the followixig: volumes have boop 

ublished. * They embrace the period from the edrliest: time of British 
Bie ory down to the end of the reign of Henry VIL. a 








* 


¢ . 
1, Tae Cunonicis or Excranp, by Joun Carcrave. Edited by the Rev. 
F.C. Hixcesron, M.A. 1858. 

Capgrave’s Chronicle extends from the ercation of the world to the year 1417, As 


arecord of the language spoken in Norfolk (being written in English), it is of considerable 
<e 


value, ° 


2, Cupoxicon Monastert pE Apincpon. Vols. I. and TI. Edited by the 
Rev. Josrrit Stzvenson, M.A., Vicar of Leighton Buzzaraf 1858. 
This Chronicle traces the history of the monastery from its foundation by King Ina 
of Wessex, to the reign of Richard'I. The author had access to the title deeds of the 
house, and incorporates into his history various charters of the Saxon kings, of great ime 
portance as illustrating not only the history of the locality bat that of the kingdom, 


* * 

3. Lives or Epwarp tHe Conressor. I.—La Estoire de Seint Aedward le 

Rei. IL.—Vita*Beati Edvardi Regis et Confessoris. III.&-Vita 

duuardi Regis qui apud Westmonasterium requiesait. Lgited by 

Henry Ricuarps Luarp, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of ‘Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 1858. 

ae re ons poem in Dorean French, Mobably written, in 124%, The second is an” 


anonym rrtten } on Leg) and 145i which is mainly valuable as 2 specimen of 
im poetry of the time. we , asd by an anonyimeys author was appayentjy 
written bet@eeri 1086 and 1074. g ~ seine 


° 
4. Montuenta Francwcaxa. Vol. 1—Thomas de Eéoleston de Adventu 
FratramMinorum in Angliam. Ads de Marisco Epistole. Regis- 
trum Fratrum Mimoram Londoniz. Edited by J. S. Brewer, M.A, 
Professor of lish Litegature, Kihg’s College, London. Wol. IT.— 
De Advent# Minorum ; €e-edited, with, additions. Chronicle of the 
Grey Friars. The ancient¥inglish version of the Rule of St. Francis. 
Abbreviatié ese: cag 1451, ce. Edited ty Ricnarp Howzzrr, 
* Barrister-at-Lawed 1858, 13g2. 
™ The first, volume ‘contai rigtyal materials for the history of the settlement of the 
onder of St. Francis in Taga letfers of. Adam de Murisco, and othergpapers, ‘The 
secomd volume contains materials found singe the firs} volume was published. 


5. 


10 


ae * 

Fascwuit ZizaNtonuM MagistRi JOHANNIg Wrox cum Pririco, Ascribed 
to Tuomas Nerrer, of Waenem Previncial of the Uarmelite Grder 
in England, and Confesédf to King Menry the Fifth. Hdited by the 
Rev. W.*W. Satrusy, M.A., Tator an@ late Fellow of Wadham 
College, Oxford. 1858. e - 


This work gives the only contemporaneous account of the rise ofthe Lollard®, 


6. Tur Burk or THE Croniciis or Scornanp; or, A MetricalsVersion of the 


ae 


8. 


9. 


. 


History of Hector Boece; by Wittiam Stewart. Vols. 1., [Ie and 
III. Edited by W. B. Turnsvt., Barrister-at-Law. 1858. 


This is a metrical translation of a Latin Prose Chronicle, w: n in the first half of the 
16th century, The narrative begins with the earliest legends an’ ends with the death of 
James I. of Scotland, and the “evil ending of the traitors that slew him.” The peculiarities 
of the Stot*ish dialect are well illustrated in this version. o~ 


Jomannis Osr8aave Liser ve Inzusrei8us Henricis, Edited by the 
Rev. F. C. Huversron, M.A. 1858. 


The first Part relates ‘only to the history of *e Empire from the clecti&n of Henry I. 
the Fowler, to the end of the reign of the Empegor Henry ye The second part is roted 
to English history, from the acce@sion of Henry I. in 110%, t8 1446, whigh was the twenty- 
fourth year of the reign of Henry VI. The third part contains the lives of illustrioes men. 

@who have borne the name of Henry in various parts of the world. 





Hisronra Mownasrern 8. Aveustini Cantuariensis, by Tuomas or 
Ex.muam, formerly Monk and Treasurer of that Foundation. Edited 
byeCuartes’ Hanpwick, M.A., Fellow of St. Cathariné’s Hall, and 
Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. 1858. 

e This history extends from the arriv@l of S& Augustine in, Kent until 1191, 


Evzocrum® (Hestortaz im sive Temports); Chronicon ab Orbe condito 
usque ad 4nnant’ ini 1366; a Monachqquodam Malmesbiriensi 
cxaretym, “Vols. “I, XL, and IIE Hiltea Vy F, 8. Haypon, B.A, 
1858-1808. ** . 

This is a Latin Chronicle extending from the €reation to the latter part of the reign of 


Edward IT, and written by 2 monk of Malmesbury, about the year 1367, A continuation 
curries the history of England down to the year 1413, ’ e 


10 Memontars jy Heyry tae Seventy: Bernardi Andres Tholosatis Vita 


11. 


12. 


18 


Regis Henrici Septimi; necnon alia quwdam ad eundem Regom 
spectantia. Edited by James GamrpyeR. 1858. - 3 


> The contents of this volume are—(1) a life of Henry VIL, by his poet Laureate and 
historiographer, Bernard André, of Toulouse, with some compdiitions in verse, of which he 
is supposed to have been the author; (2) the journals of Roger Machado during certain 
embassies to Spain and Brittany, the first of which had reference to the marriage of the 
King's son, Arthur, with Catharine of A mn; {3) two curious reports by envoys sent to 
Spain in 1205 touching the succession to the Grown of Castile, and a project of marriage 
between Henry VII. nnd the Queen of Naples; and (4) an account of Philip of Castile’s 


reception in-England in 1506. Other documents of interest are given in an appendix, 


Memqpiats or Henny tue Firra. I.—Vita Henrici Quinti, Roberto 
Redmanno anctore. I1.—Versus Rhythmici in landem Regis Henrici 
Quinti. IT1.—EImhami Liber Metricus de Henrico V. Edited by 
Oypries A. Come: 1858. * 


Mounimenta Girpyatia Lowpontensis; Liber Albug, Liber Custu- 
maram, et Liber Horn, in archivis Gildhalle asservati. Vol. 1, 
Liber Albus. Vol. IT. (in Twfo Parte). Liber Custamaram. Vol. IIT.. 
eTranslgtion of she Anglo-Mormat *Passages in Liber Albus, Glos- 
saries, Appendices, and Index. Ediigl by Henny Tfomas Riney, ‘ 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 1859-1862. ‘ . 

The Liber Afuus, compiled by John Carpenter, Common Clerk of the City of London in 
the year 1419, gives an account of the Jaws, regulations, and institutions of that City in the 
12th, 18th, 14th, and early part of the Jsth centuries.” The®Ziber Custumarum was cok 
piled im the part of the 14th centy during the reign of Edward IT. It@leo gives an 
account of the laws, regulations, and institutions the City of Loudon in the 12th, 13th, 
and early part of the 14th centumges. 


. Curonica Jonanyis pe Oxenr®xs. Eitea Sr HEyxy Baris, KE, 


1859. 
“Although this Chronicle tells of the arrival of Hgngigt and Hetsa, it substantially@exins 


with the reign of King Alfred, and dewn' 1282, It is particularly valuable for 
notices Pevents n the enstyrn pyptions of the Kingdom, » . 


“ul 
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14, A Contsctigx oF Pourticat Poems snk Songs RELATING TOXENGLISH 

aHisto@y, FROM:THE AccEssjon «Ff BSpy&np Ill. 10 THe REIGN oF 

Heyry VIII. Vels. 1. and Tl. Edited by"Fuomas Wricut, M.A. 1859- 
1861. + , 


15. Phe 4‘ Orus Tgrrréu,” “Orus Minus,” &e. of Roezr Bacon. Edited by 
J. 8. Brewer, M.A., Professor of English Literature, King’s College, 
London. 859. 


a a x 

16. BarrHotomer pe Corron, Monacut WNorwicensis, Historra ANGLICANA; 
449-1298; necrpn ejusdem Liber de Achiepiscopis et Episcopis ~ 
Anglis. Eady by Henry Ricnwarps Luarp, M.A., Fellow and 

ew eAusistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, 1859. - _ ¢ 


17. Brut y Tywysogion; or, Bhe Chronicle of the Princes if Wales, 
Edited by the Rev. Joun Wrii1aMs ap Ivaer, M.A. 1860. 
. This vor, written in the anciqnt Welsh language, begins with t'e abdication and 


death of wala et Rome, in year 681, and continues the history down to the 
subjugation of Wales by Edward 1, abdut the year 1282, 


18, A Conuection or Roya anp Historical LErrrRs DURING THE Betensoxr ~ 
Henny IV. 1399-1404. Edited by the Rev. F. O. Hinceston, M.A. of 
Exéter College, Oxford. 1860. 


19. Tue REPRESSOR OF OVER MUCH Bramrne or tHe Crezcy. By R&crnanp 
Pxcocx, sometime Bishop of Chichester. Vols. I. and II. Bdited by 
the. Rev. Cuurcnnt Basincton, B°D., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 1860. . - a 3 

The “ Repressor” may he considered the earliest piece of good theological disquisitia: .. 
f which Berposint prose literature can boast, The author was born ubout the ond of bi 
Surteenth century, consecrited Bishop of St. Asaph in the year 1444, and translated to the 
see of Ohichester “in 1450, His work is interesting chiefly because it gives atull account of 
the views of the Lollurds, and it has great value for the philologist. 


20, Anwates CamBria. Edited by the Rev. Joun Win.iaMs.s3 Tren, M.A. 
1860. 


These annals, which are in Latin, commenced in 447, and com down to 2288. The 
earlier portion appears to be taken from an Irish Chronicle used by Tigernach, and by the 
compiler of the Annals of Ulster. 2 


21. Tue Worxs or Giratpus Camprensis. Vols. I-IV. Hdited~by the 
Rev. J. 8. Brewer, M.A., Professor of English Literature, King’s 
College, London. Vols. V.-VII. Edited by the Rev. James F. 
Diuocs, M.A., Rector of Barnburgh, Yorkshire. Vol. VIII. Hdtted 
by. Gzonce F. Warner, M.A., of the- Department of MSS., British 

‘oseum. 1861-1891. noe ° 


These volumes contain the historical works of Gerald du Barry, who lived in the reigns 
of Henry II, Richard 1, and John, Hit works are of a very zhiscellaneous nature, both 
in Byose and verse, and are remarkable for the anecdotes which they contain, 

‘he Topographia Eibernica (in Vol. V.) is the result of Giraldus’ two visits toTreland, 
the first in 1183, the second in 1185-6, when he accompanied Prince John into tha! country, 
Tho Kapugnatio Hibernica was written about 1188, and may be ded rather,hs a groat 
epic than a sober relation of acts occurring in his own days. Vol’ V1. contains the Itine- 
rarium Kambrie et Descriptio Kambrie ; and Vol. VIL, the lives of 8. Remigius and 
8. Hogh, Vol. VIII. contains the Treatise De_,Principum Instructione, and an Index to. 
Vols. 1-IV-gnd VIL : : 






22. Lerrers axp PArERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE Wakjo0r THE~ENGLISH =N 

* France purine tHE Reitx or Henny tue Srxte, Kine or Enouafn. 

Vol: I., and Vols II. (in Two Parts). Edited by the Rev. Josrru 
Srevensof, M.A., Vicar of Leighton Buzzard 186321864. “ 


A a > 
23. Tue ,AnGLo-Saxon CHRONICLE, ACGDRDING TO THE SEVERAL ORIGINAL 
Avrnoritres Vol. I. inakTexts. Vol. I1.,:Translation. Edited 
and translated by Bexsami. Wuorve, Mencher of the Royal Academy of 
Scierces at-Munich, und of the Sotiety of Netherlandish Literature at 

© Leyden. 1861. cop 

~ Where are at present six indenendent manuscripts of the Saxon Chronicle, éhding in 
different years, and written tm diaerem parts of the country. In this edition, the text of 


eack, manuscript is printed|in columns on the samerpage, so that the studen® may see at 2 a 
glance the various chinges which ocenr in srthograpls. ay 
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24. Lerpers ano ParERs ILLYsTRATIVE OF THE®REIGNS or Bicuary ITI. axp 

Hewry VII. Vols. I. dal.» Bayer by James Garrpmer. 1¢6]- 
1863, ie * . 

The princfpal contents of the volumes 4re some &piomatic Papers of Richard III. ; 

correspondence between Henry VII. ard Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain; documents 


relating to Edmund de la Pole, Earl of’ Suffolk; and # portion of the corresgondence of 
James LY, of Scotland. ° ° 


25. Lerrers or Bisor GrosseresTs. Edited by the Rev. Henry Ricwanps 
* Lvarp, M.A., Fellow and Asgistant Tni®r of Trinity College, Cam- 

bridge. 1861. * . 
The letters of Robert Grosseteste 1 in date from abou§j210 to 1253, and relate to 
@ various matters connected not only with the-political history of Whgland during the reign 
of Henry IIL,, but with its ecclesiastical condition, They refer especially to the diocgse of 
Lincoln, ofwhich Grosseteste was bishop.’ o. 

° 


26. Descriptive CaTatocue or Manuscrivts RELAgING To THE HistoRY oF 
Gurat Bryratw anp Ineianp. ‘Vol. I. (in Two Parts); Anterior to the 
Norman Invasion. Vol. EI.; 1066-2200. Vol. TIT.; 12001827. By 
Sir Tzomas Durrus Haapy, D.C.L.° Deputy Keeper of the Records. 
1862-1871. bf 

The object of this work is to publish notices of all known sources of British history, 
oth printed and unprinted, in one continued sequence, The materials, when historical (as 
distinguished from biographical), are arranged under the year in which the latest event is 
recor od im the chrontole or history, and not unter the riod in which its suthor, real or 
s lourished. ies are enumerat @ year in which the’ person. 
comMbemdrated died, and nob under the year in which the life was written. A net 


analysis of each work has been added when t, in which original portions are 


My, 
distinguished from mere compilations, ¢A bi hiéal sketch of the author of each piece 
‘has been adged, and a brief notice of sach British authors ag have written om historical 
subjects, Fg . 


#¥. Royat anp.orner Historica Lerrers WLUs@RATIVE oF THE REIGN oF 
Hawey,TiL, Vol. I., 1216-1235. Vol. II., 1286-1272. Selected and 
edited by the Rev. W. W. Surey, D.D., Regius Professor of Hoclesi- 
astical History, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 1862-1866. 


28. Curontca Mowasteris S. ALBANI.—l. Tooma Watsinenam Historia 
Aneiicana; Vol. I, 1272-1381: Vol. II., 1381-1422. 2. Winnenmr 
RisHanceR CxxuonicA ET ANNALES, 1259-1307. 8. JoHannis DE 
TROKELOWE ET HENRICI DE BLANEFQRDE OwRonica ET Aynatzs, 1259-1296 ; 
1307-1324; 1392-1406. 4. Gzesta ApBatum Monasrert S. ALBANI, A 
Thoma WaALsINGHAM, BEGNANTE Ricarpo SECUNBO, EJUSDEM HccLesi% 
Pracentorr, compruata; Vol. J., 793-1290: Vol. II., 1290-1349: 
Vol. ITf., 1849-1411. 5. Jonannis AmunpEsHaM, Monacui Monasterit 
S. Appanr, vr viperur, Annates; Vols. I. and II. 6. Reersrra 
quonuNpAM Aspatum Monasrerm S. ALBANI, QuI SacuLo Xv" FLORUERE ; 
Vol.3., Recisrrum ABBaTL2 JOHANNIS WHETHAMSTEDE, ABBATIS Monas- 
TERI,SaNCTT ALBANT, ITERUM SUSCEPTE ; ROBERTO KENEY, CAPELLANO, 
QUONDAM apsceIprum: Vol. II.,*Rereistra Jou. WHETHAMSTEDE, 
Wiienmt Arson, et Wi i WALINGFORDE, eABRATUM Monastenir 
Saqort ALBANI, CUM ‘Aveasbrcy, CONTINESTE QUASDAM EPIsroLas, a. 
Jowanws Wifernamstepe Conscrirzas. 7. Yvopiema Nawuatatx 4 
Taoma WaxstxcHam, quoxpam Moyacuo Mowastran §, ALBANI, 
conscripruM. Edited by Heng Tuomas Riney, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
1863-1876. 7 + “6 . a 
° In therfirst two yafames is a History of England, from the death of @lenry III. to the 

death of Henry V. by Thomes Waisi Precentat of St. Albans. 

In the 8rd volupois a Chronicle of English History, attributed to WilliameRishanger, 
who lived in the, reign of Edward I.:-aneeccount of transactions attending the award of 
the kingdom of Séatland + John Balliol,’ 1391-1202, also attributed to William Rishanger, 
but & no sufficient ground: a short Chronicle of English History, 1292 to 1300, by Pt 
SIAM easel pi” thoi "aod hago at tes 
Ghronicles of glist Hist 12830 15907, . 


In the 4th volume isa Chron®le of English Hy , 1259 to 1286: Annals of Edward II.. 
1307 to 1328, by John de Trokelowe, a gnonk of"st. Albans, and a cgntinnation of Troke- 
Bifneforde: full nicle of EnglisheHistory, 1392 


lowe’s An’ 3, 1828, 2324—b; Hen de ¢ 
to 1406; and an account of the Benefactors of St."Albans, wae in the early part of tls 
16th gontury. 4 o 
@ Sth, 6th, and 7th volumes contain a hi Site Aubots of St. Albans,@793 to 
1411, majply compiled by Thomas Walsingham: wity » @bntinuation. : 
‘The #hand Sth volumesyin cgntinuation of the Annals, contain a Chronicle,orobably 
hy John Amundesham, a mpnk or St. Alban® 


i} 
Oe | 3 - 
Phe lth and 1th volumes@relaté pecially to the ucts und proceedings of Abbots 
Whethamstede, djbon, and Wallingford, e 


@ Tho 18th volume contains a com liogs Hest of England to the reign of Henry V., 
and of Normandy in eagly times, alse by Thomas Walsingham, and dedicated to Henry Vv. 


29. Cxmoxtoon Azzaviz Bvesuamknsts, Avcronisus Dosmico Priore 
Rveguami£ Et Toews DE MaRLEBEeR@e ABBATE, A FUNDATIONE AD ANNUM 
#1913, una cu ConTInvATIONE aD Annum 1418. Hdited by the Rev. 
W. D. Macray, Bodleian Library, Oxford. 1863. 
Thé Chronicle of Eveshameillustrates the history of that important monastery frem 
about 690 to 14]8, Its chief feature is an autabipsraphy, which makes us acquainted with 


the inner daily‘life of a great abbey. Int “ure Many notices of general, personal, 
and local history. eve 


8Q,Ricanpr pe Cmencesreta Srecutum Histontare De Gusts Revs? 
Aneuis. Vol. 1, 447-871. Vol. IL., 872-1066. Edited b§ foun E.B. 
Mayor, M.A., Fellow of St® John’s College, Cambridge. 1803-1869, 
Richard of Cirencester’s history, in four books, extends from 447 to 1066. It gives 
many chagters in favour of Westmigster Abbey, and a very full accownt of the lives and 
miracles of the saints, especial? of Wiward: the Ww reign occupies the fourth 
book. .A treatise on the @oronation, 8y William of Gudbury, a monk of Westminster, fills 
book iic.3, ° 2 
. 
31. Yaar Booxs or rau Reew or Epwax rae Finer. Years 20-21, 212, 
_ 80-81, 32-33, and 33-35 Edw. I; and 11-12 Edw. TIL. Edited 4nd 
translated by AurREeD Joun Honwoop, Barrister-at-Law. Years 12-13, 
18-14, 14, 14-15, and 15, Edward IL]. Edited and translated by LuxE 
Owen Pixs, M.A., Barrigter-at-Law. 2863-1891. 
7A rose wey colegio print fay, Bu as etatign fans erry 
t ers in " iso illu ye 
Sagnch of history, while “tor certain philological purposes they hold? a. position “abaointely 
unigne. é é 


32° Napratives OF THE EXPULSION OF THE EnGuisi rrom Norwmanpy, 1449- 
1450.—Robertus Blondelli de Reductione Normanniw : Le Recouvre- 
ment de Normendie, par Berry, Hérault du Roy: Conferences between 

« the Ambassadors of France and England. Hdited by the Rev. Josrru 
Srevenson, M.A. 1863. 


38, Hisrorta rv CantuLartum Monastenti S, Perri Guoucestaix. Vols. I., 
TL., and ITI. "Edited by W. H. Hanr, F.S.A., Membre correspondant de 
la Société des Agtiquaires de Normandie. 1863-1867. ° 


“$4. ALEXANDRI Neckam DE Naruris ReRvM 11BRI DUO; with Nxckam’s 
Porm, De Lavprsus Divine Saprentiz. Edited by Tuomas Wricut, 
M.A. 1863. 5 

In the De Naturis Rerum are to be found what may be called, the rudimenis 
of many sciences mixed up with much error und ignorance. Neckam hed his own views In 
ngrals, and in givingyps a glimpse of them, os well as of bis other opinions, he throws much 
light upon the , customs, and general tone of thought prevalent the twelfth 
century. 

: . " ¢ 

* 35. Lezcopoms, WoRTCUNNING, AND Srarcaart or Harty Enetanp pbeing a 
Collection of Documents illustrating the History*of Science in this 

Country Before the Norman Conquest. Vols. 1.,II., and III. ol- 

‘ Weeted agyd edited by the Rev. T. Oswurp Cockayng, M.A. 1864-1866. ° 


e 

36. ANNALE® Mowastict. Vol® ‘I.:—Annales de eMargan, 1066-42ap ; 
Annales de Theokesberfa, 1066-1263; Annales fe Burton, 1004-1963. 
Vol. II.;—Annades Monasteri, de Wintonia, °519-1277; Annales 
‘Monastesii de Waverleia, 1-1291. Vol. Iil«—Ansisles Prioratus de 
Danstaplia, 1-129%. Annales Monasterii de Bermundeseifi, .1042— 
148% VoLIV::—Annal onasteSii de Oxeneia, 1016-1347; Ohronicon 
vulgo dictum Chronico: ome Wykes, 1066-1289; Anneles Prioratus 
de Wigorgia, 1-1377. ‘®6l. V.;--Indéx and Glossary. «Edited by 
Hewty Rrfuanps Lrfinp, iA, Hthow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity 
College, and Res&trary ofthe University, Cambridge. 1864-1869. 


© . "Mé present collection qnbrages chronicles compiled in religious houses in’ England 
uring the thirteenth centufy. erhes® distgyct works are ten in numberg The extreme 
pertod which they embrace rangesdrom the year 1 t4143% . 

. 
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87. Maewa Vita S. Huconis Errscort Lincouniensis. Edited by the Rev. 
Jamzs F. Dimocx, M.A., . *ector of Barnburgh, Yorksiire. A864, ~ 
This work is valuable, not only ds # biography of a celebrated ec ic but as the 


work of a man. who, from ‘personal knowledge, gives notes of passing events, as well as of 
individuals who were then taking active part in public affairs, 





38. Curonicpes axp MEMoRIsts or tHe Region op RICHARD THE Frast, 

Vol. E. ---Irmerarrum Perxcrinorum pr ‘Gesta Recs Ricarpr. Vol. 

IL, :—Episro.m Cantuartensss ; the Letters of the Pricr and Convent, 

of Christ Church, Canterbury; 1187 t0 1199, Edited by the Rev. 

- , Wittiam Strusss, M.A., Vicar of Navestock, Essex, ‘and Lambeth 
Librarian. 1864-1865. 7 






n Vol. 1, hitherto ascribed to Geoffrey Vinesaut, is 
, Canon of the Holy Trinity of London, aN 
written betwecn 1187 ang 1199, had their origin in 2 dispute which 
s of Baldwin and Hubert: archbishops of Canterbury, to found a 
. # project which gave great umbrage to the monks of Canterbury. 






arose from the atbum) 
college of secular cnno 





39, Recurm Des CRONIQUES ET ANCHIENNES IstontEs DE LA GRANT BRETAIGNE 
A PRESENT NOMME ENGLEveRRE, par JaHAN DE Waurin. Vol. I. Albina 
to 688. Vol. EI., 1399-1422. Vol. IIT., 1422-1431. Edited by WirntiaM 

“Harpy, F.S.A. 1864-1879. Vol. 1V., 1431-1447. Vol. V., 1447-1471. 
- Edited by Sir Wintiam Hanpy, F.S.A., and Epwarp L. GC. P. Harpy, 
E.S.A. 1884-1891. 


40. A Gottecrion or tue Cukonicugs AND aNcrENT ElistoRies or GReat 
Britain, Now CALLED Eneuand, by JounE Wavnin. Vol. I., Albina 
“to 668. Vol. II., 1399-1422. Vol. 1II., 1422-1431, (Translations of 
the preceding Vols. I., IJ., and II.) , Edited and translated by Sir 
Wrram Harpy, F.S.A., and Epwarp &. C. P, Harpy, F.S,A. 1864— 
1891, « 
41. PotycHrontcon RanuLrur Hiepen, with Trevisa’s Translation. Vols. I. 
and II. Edited by Cuurcum, Basineton, B.D., Senior Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Vols. IIL-IX. Edited by the Rev. Josrrt 
Rawson Lumpy, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinit: , Vicar of St. 
Edward’s, Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, and late Fellow of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 1865-1886. e 
This chronicle begins with the creation, and 3s;brought down to the reign of 
Edward U1. It enables us to form a very fair estimate of the owledge of history and 
xeography which well-informed readers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries possessed, 
for it was then the standard work on general history. : 
The two English translations, which are printed with the original Latin, afford in- 


teresting illustrations of the gradual change of our language, for one was made in the 
fourteenth century, the other in the fifteenth. 


42, Le Liverr vr Reis pe Brirranis & Le Tavere pe Reis pe ENGLETERs. 
' Edited by the Rev. Joun Grover, M.A., Vicar of Brading, Isle of 
Wight, formerly Librarian of ‘I'rinity College, Cafhbridge. 1865. 
‘Fhese two treaties are valuable ag careful abstracts of vious historians, Some 
various readings are given which are ittteresting to the philol logist ‘28 instances of semi- 
SaxonNed French. ‘a 
43. Curonica MonasTertt pE Mensa aB ANNo 1150 USQUE AD ANNUM 1406. 
Vols, I., IL, and III. Biditeg by Epwarp Aveustus Bonp, Assistant 
Keeper of Manuscripts, and’ Egerton Librarian; Britie> Museum, 
1866-1868. : 2s . 
+ The Abbey of Meaus was a Cistercian house, and th2 work of its abbot is a faithful and 
often minute record of-the establishment of a religious community, of its progreas in form- 


ing an ample revenue, of its struggles to meintain its acquisitions, and of its relations to 
the governing institytions of the country. 


440 Marty Partstensis Hisrorra ANGLORUM, SIVE, UT VULGO piciqur, His- 
TORIA™ Miyor. Vols. I., IL, and III7_ 1067-1253. . Bdttea by Sir 
Freperick Mapprn, K.F*., Keeper ofne Manuscript’ Department 
of British Museum. 1866-1869- : - Ee 

a ees ie 

45. Liser Monastert ne Hypa: a CHxrogacbe anp VHARTULARY oF Hyp: 

ABBEY, WINCHESTER, 455-1028. Edited Fy Epwarp Epwanps,” 1860. 
The “ook of Hyde” is 2 compilation from rch earlier sources which areaisnally 
“=. indicated with considerable Care’ and prec’sion, An many cases, however, the Hyde 
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z “4 
Chronicler appears to correct, to auality’ of to amplify the statements, which, in_ substance, 
he udopts, s 3 . ° . 
Therejs to blound, in the “Bodk of .” much information relating to the reign of 
King Alfred whieh is not known tatxist Ssewhae ‘Tho volume contats so, moan of 
specimens of Anglo-Saxon and Inediveval English. 
C3 


46. Curonicon Scotorum: a CHRONICLE oF InisH Aprairs, from the earliest 

’ times to 11355 arf Surrtement, containing the Events from 1141 to 
150. Edited, with Translation, by Wittiam MavuNsELy Hennessy, 
_MLR.LA. 01866. a 


a 
47. Tire CHronicie or Prerre pe Lanegprt, In Frencn VERSE, FROM THE 
EARLIEST Ppriop zo tHE Deata or Epwarp I. Vols. I. and II. Edited ‘ 
by Tuomas W: iT, M.A. 1866-1868. a 
It is probable that Pierre de Lungtoft was » canon of “Bridlington, in Yorkshire, and 
Mod in the reign of Edward L., and during a portion of the reign of Bd@ard IL. The 
chronicle is divided into three party; in the first, is an abridgmemt of xy of Mon- 
mouth’s “Historia Britonum;” in the second, a history of the Anglo-Suxon and Norman 
Kings, to the death of Henry III. ; in the third, a history of the reign of Edward |. The 
language jg a curious specimen of the Freneh of Yorkshire, a 
48, Tue War or THE GAEDHIL WITH THE Gat, or THE Invasions oF : 
Inetanp pyetHe Danes anp oraen Norsemen. Edited, with a Trans. 
_ lation, by the Rev. James Hentnorn Topp, D.D., Senior Felloweof * 
Trinity. College, and Regius Professor of Hebrew ‘n the University of 
Dublin. 1867. 


‘The work in its present form, in the editor’s opinion, is 4 com atively modern version 
of an ancient original. ‘The story is told after the manner of the Scandinavian Safts, 


49, Gusta Reois Heynict Sectnpi Benegittt Apparis. CHRONICLE oF 
Raetons or Henar If. anp Ricuarp 1., 1169-1192, knowa under the 
name of Brnepict or Perergoroucu. Vols. I. and II.* Hdited by the 
Rey. Wiiitam Srupgs, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern Histor, 

«Oxford, and Lambeth Librarian. 1867. . 


50. Mownaenta AcapEMIcA, on, DocuMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF ACADEMICAL 

are anp Srupres at Oxrorp (in Two Parts). Hdited by the Rev. 

+ Hzwry Anstey, M.A., Viear of St. Wendron, Cornwall, and lately 
Vice-Principal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford. 1868. 


51. Curontca Macrstax Roger px Hovepenn. Vols. I., IL, I11., and IV. 
Edited by the Rev. W: m Sturss, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History, and Fellpw of Oriel College, Oxford. 1868-1871. ° 


* The earlier portion, extending from 732 to 1148, appears fo be a dgopy of a compilation 
made in Northumbria about 1161, to which Hoveden added eth. Re as to 41600 
very valuable portion of this work—the matter is derived from another source, to which 
Hoveden appears to have supplied little, From 1170 to 1192 is the portion which corre- 
sponds to some extent with the Chronicle known under the name of Benedict of Peter- 
borough (see No. 49). From 1292 to 1201 may be said to be. wholly Hoveden’s work, 








52, WiLrerMI MatMesirrensis Moxacut px Gesris Poytretcum ANctoruM 
Lipnt Quinque. “Edited by N. E. 8. A. Haurntoy, of the Department 
of Manuscripts, British Museum. 1870. * r) 


“53, Historic AxD MuxicieaL Documents or Irenanp, prom ‘tie A4cuiv8s 
or THE CiTY.0F Dustin, &c. 1172-1320. Edited by Joun T. Girszre, 
F.8.A., Secretary of the Pablic Recgrd Office of Ireland, 1870. < 


54. Toe dante or Loc Cé. A (uronicze or Inisn Arras, zr0u 1041 to 
1590. Wols. I. and Il, Hdited, with a TranSlation, by Wuliat 
Mauysett Henwessy, MRA. 1872. 

* 


. Monument’ Jurmica. Tar Buacx Book oe THE ADMIRALTY, WITH 
« AppenDices, Vols. IsIV. Edited by Ste TRavERS Twiss, Q6.,D.C.b, 
1871-A876. . . 


. 
This book contains the ancient” xdinanies and law@relating to the avy? 
aes 


. 

56. Memomiats Cr tHE Ress or Henry A/T. :—Ovricigy, CORRESPONDENCE OF 
+ Tuomas BEKYNTOMSSSCRETARY To HENRY VI., anp Bisnor or Bare anp 
Wey, Edited by the “Gzrorcs Wituams, B.D., Vicar of Ring- 
wood, late Fellow of Ning’s Sollage, Cambridge. Vols. J. and Ii. 


ot 
o 


+16 


- . . 
57, Marruar Paristensis, Monacui séxcrre Auvan, Curonica Masona. 


Vol- I. The Creation to A,D,1066. Vel. IL. A.D. 1067 to A.D. 1216, 
Vol. IIL, A.D. 1216 to A.D. 123% Wpl. IV. A.D. 1240 to*A.D. 847. 
Vol. V. A.D. 1248 to A-D. 1259. , Vol. VJ, Addftamenta. Vol. VII. 
Index. Bdited by the Rev. Henny Ricuarps Luann, D.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Registrary oMthe University, and Vicar of ree St. 
Marys, Cambridge. 1872-1884. 


be 


59. THe ‘Axo1o-Larn Sazinica Pozrs anv EricRamaéatists OF THE TWELFTH 


58. Memortare Frareis Watrert DE Coventata.—Tae: Historica, Couec- 


TIONS OF WaLTER OF COVENTRY», Vols. J. 8nd Il. Edited by thé Rev. 
» Wiis Sropzs, M.A., Regi * Professor of Moder: History, and 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. , 1872-1873. 
The part relating to thé first quarter of the thirteenth cenjury Is the most valuable, 


Century. Vols. I. and II. Collected ahd edited ty Tuomas Wricut, 
M.A., Cogrespouding Member of the National Tnstitate, of France 
(Aeadémsig d des Inscriptions et Belles. Lettres). 1872. 


, 60, Mavenrat’s For A History o¥ THE REIGN oF Hesky VITS, yRoM ORIGINAL 


Documenas PRESERVED IN THE PuBLic Record OFFICE. Vols. I. and IT. 
© Edited by the Rev. Winttam Camppett, M.A., one of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Schools. 1873-1877. x 


61, Hifronican Pavexs anv Lugrers rom THE NoxrHern Reaisters. Ldited 


by the Rev. James Rains, M.4., Oanon ef York, and Secretary of the 
° Surtees Hociety. 1873. e 


. 


@2. Recisrnum Baxarewvnt Dunermense. ‘THE RuxeisteR oF RicHaRD LE 


Cateye Lox Patative axp Bisnor or Dufaam; 1311-1916. Vols. 
L-IV.* Bdited by Sir Txoxas Doves ‘HiAnpr, D.GL., Depiity Ke8per 
of the Records. 1873-1878. «. : 


63, Memontais ov Saint Dunstan, Ancupisnor or Cantersury. Edited J 


the Rev. WinitamgSrusss, Regiu$ Professor of Modern History, 
and Fellow of Ont Caleze Oetoa 1874. ' mm 


64, Cunontcon Anciim, aB ANNo Domini 1328 usQuE,aD ANNUM 1388, 


Ayctonr Monacno quopam Sancti Avsant.” Edited by Epwarp Maunpé 
‘Tompson, Barristgr-at-. Law, Assistant Keeper ef the Manuscripts in 
the’ BritishgMiggeum. 1874, 


65, Tuomas Saca Erxisysxurs. A Lire or ArcusisHor Tuomas Bucket, 


66. 


in Iceuanpic. Vols. I.and Il. Edited, with English Translation, 
Notes, and Glossary by M. Hirixr Maentsson, M.A., Sub-Librarian ol 
the Quiversity pibrary, Cambridge. 1875-1884, 


Mews bs DE CoacEsuat CuRonIcon Kearney. Edited by bad Rew 
Cia oe M.A. 18%5. 


67, MavERiats ron tHE History or 'l’Homas Becker, ARCHBISHOP oF Canrer- 


‘7 logum &c. The fifth, sixth, and seventh, the ‘Bpistlcs, and Koga letters. 


Bury. Vols.I1-VI. Hdited by the Rev. James Onslers RopeErtson, 
M.A., Canon of Carfterbury. 1875-1883. Vol. VIL. Bddted by JosErx 
Surssrocks Sueprarp, LL.D? 1883.6 

‘The first volume “entuins the life of that celebrgted man, and the firscies after his 


death, by William, @ monk of Canterbury. | The the life by: of Peter- 
borough; John of Salisbury; Alan of Tewkesbury; and Edward Grim, | Nho third, the lie 
by William Fitzstephen; gnd Herbert of Goshav, Th arth, anonymous lives, Quadri- 


68. Rapwtx1 DE Diceto Decanr wm Hang Opens Historia. Tar 


Histori¢an | Works o ye £ Diceto, Dean or Loxpon. 
Volsei. and IL. nied WroijaM Srupgs, M.A., Regius 
Professor of Modern Sie ue ee ‘Dh Oriel ollege, Oxfgrd, 
1876. 

‘Phe abbreviationes Chronicorum extehd fou WW aad the Yinagines HMtoriafn 10 


1201. 


17 
hs : ; 
69. Ro.t ov rue,Procespines gy tHe King's; Councln In Trenan®, ror 4 


Portior or tHE 1érq Yeanor 12x lersN oF Ricuaxp IT. 1399-93. 
Edited by the Rew Jamus Graves, A.B, 1877. 


70. Hewnict pe Bracton pre Legisus et Consuprupmmmus ANxcuim Lipet 
Quivave In Vazio§ Tractarus Distrnctt. Vols. 1-IV. Edited by Sir 
‘Lnavers Twiss, Q.C., D.C.L. 1878-1883. oa 


71. Tas Histortans TE CHURCH OF York, anp rts Arcupisuors. Vols. 
Land IL, . Ed: by the Rev. Jakes Rains, M.A., Canon of York, 
and Secretary of#hé Surtees Society. 1879-1886. 

s, ye 


72. Recisrrum MaLMeEssupiEnse. "Tas ‘Reeister oy Maumessugy ABBEY ; 
PRESERVED INTHE Posuc Recorp Orvice. Vols. I. ang II. . Fdited by 
the Rev.J..3, Brtwkr, M.A, Preacher at the Rolls, and Rector of 


Toppesteld's and Cuakiys Trick Marin, B.A. 1879-1880." 


73, Histori€a, Wonxs or Gervasior Cantenpuny. Vols. LandIl. Hadited 
by the Rev. Wiu11am Srusss,-D.D. ; hang heater ge A of St. Paul’s, 
London; Regius Professor of Modern History and Fellow of Orial 
College, Oxford; &c. 1879, 1880. * 


74. Hewnict ARcEIDAcoMI Bonrenpunensis Historia “AncionuM. * THE 
Hisrony oy raz Exexisu, sy Henry, ARCHDEACON OF Hunrinepon. from 
a to a.p. 1154, in Hight Books. Hd-ted by Tuomas ARNoLD, M.A. 
1879. ° et * 


75. Tus Historica, Wonks or Syatnon or Duruam. Vcls. I. and II, 
Edited by Toomas Arwotp, M.A. 1882-1885. a 


76, Guronicty or tHE Retens or Epwarp I. ann Epwaxp II. Vols. I. and 
1. Edited by the Rev. Winiram Srunxs, D.D., Canon Residentiary of 
St. Paul’s, London; Regius Professor of Modern History, and Fellow 

of Oriel College, Oxford, &c. 1882, 1883. : 
The first volume of these Chronicles contains the Annals Londonienses and tho 
Annales Pi int: the second 1.—-Commendatio Lamentabilis in Transitu magni Regis 
Bdwardi. Gesta Edwardi de Carnarvan Auctore Canonico Bridtingtoniensi. 


UL—Monachi cujusdam Malmesberiensis Vita Edwardi I. Wo Vita oat itns 
Edwardi IL, conserizta a Thoma de la Moo-e, = 


77. Recistsum Eptsromrum Frarris JoHannis PapkHAM, Axcuteriscorr 
Canruatisnsis. Vols, I-III. Edited by CHaRnEs Retce Manny, B.A., 
BSA, 1882-1886. _ 











78. Reoisten or S. Osmunp. Edited by the Rev. W. H. Ricu Jonss, M.A, 


F.S.A., Canon of Salisbury, Vicar of Bradford-on-Avon. Vols. I. and 
TI. 1888, 1884. + : BS 


This Register derives its name from containing the statutes, miles, and orders made or 
compiled by S. Qsmund, to_be observed in the Cathedral énd diocese of Salisbury, 


9, CuaRTULARY OF THE ABBEY or Ramsey. Vols. I. an@ Il) Edived by 


Wituam Heyry Hart, F.S.A., and the. Rev. Ponsonsy ANNESLEY 
Lyons. 1884, 1886. 2 


S 5 
80. CHantuLaBizs or St. Mary’s Agngy, Dusiin, wire THE REGISTER OF rs 


HOUSE at Iynpropy, County of WExrorD, AND APSALS oF “IRELAND © 


“™ 1162-1370. Edited by Joux Tuomas GILBERT, PS.A.,M.RB.LA, Vols. 


, 


T. and IZ, 1884, 1885. 


81,.Hapmeri Historia Novorum iN ANGLIA, ET OPUSCULA DUO DE Vira Sancet 
| ANSEDMA Er QuIBUSDAM Mimactuis EIU3. Edited by the Rev. Hanrix 
Ruiz, M.A. 1884. Zak Z 


= “ 


82. CHRONICLES om» THE Rersxs ov Srerrey, Henry IJ., anp Ricrarp I. 
om Vols. 1-IV. Editedshy Ricr’say Hower, Barrister-at-Law. 1884 
1890. - ae ° 

Vol. I, contains Books L-1V, 0: th3 Hisoria~Rerum Anglicarum of Willian of New 


burgh. @Vol. EH. contains Book V.of th~t work, the conGpuation of the same to A.D. 1398 
and the Draco Normannieus of Etiennede Rouen. a Se 


U 74037. 
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V7l LL, contains the Gesta Stephuni Regis, the Chronicle of Richard of Hexham, the 
Relatio de Standardo of St. Ac pedrot Bevaulr, the poem of Jo: Fanjosme, agd the 
Ghrenicle of Richard of Devizes. 

Vol. EV. contains the ‘Chronicle of Robert of Torigni, a 


83. CHroyicte or THE Aspey or Ramsry. Hdited by the Rev. WILLIAM 
“Duxw Macnay, M.A. F.S.A., Rector of Ducklington, Oxon. «188, 4 * 


84, Curonica Roger pa WENDOVER, sive Frores Histortarvm. Vole. I- : 
TIl. Edited by Henny Gay Hewnerr, Keeper of the Recordssof the 
Land Revenue. 1886-1889." 


This edition gives that portion only of Roger of Wendow\’s Chronicle which can be 
. uecounted an original authority. 


85. Tux. Lirrer Booxs or THE Monastery or Cazist Cuurce, Canrexccsy, 
Ne by Jéseru Briesrocke Suerrasp, LL.D. Vols, 1.~ITI., 1887- 


rset? Letters printed in these volumes were thiefly written between the years 1296 and 


84. Taz Meraica, Curoniche or Ropert or Giovcrster. Edited by 
Wituam Anpis Wricut, M.A., Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
* bridge. Parts I. and II., 1887. 
The date of the composition of this Chronicle ix placed about the 


ear The 
writer appears to have been an eye witness of many events which he esoribes, bes, ‘The 
language in which it is written was the dialect of Gloucestershire at ar time, 


87. Curonice or Roser or “Baunne. “Edited by Preperick JAMES 
phiidigec M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Parts I. and Il. 1887 
. bert of Brunne, or Bourne, co. lf was a member of the Gilbertine Order 


eed at Sempringham, His Chronicle is described Sy its editor as a work of fiction, a 
contribytion not to English history, but to the history of English. 


88. Icunanpic Sagas anp oTH¥R Hisronicst Docomehrs relating to the 
Settlements and Descents of the Nurthmen on the British Isles. 
Vol. I. Orkneyinga Saga,.and Maguus Saga., Vol. II. Hakenar 
Saga, and Magnus Saga. iiited by Guppranp Vierusson, M.A. 


89..THe Trirarmye Lire or St. Petrick, with other documents relating 
4o that Saint. Edited by Warttey Stoxes, LL.D., D.C.L., Honorary 
Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford; and Corresponding - Member of the 
Institute 8f France. Parts I. and II. 1887. 


90. WiteLmt MonacH! Ma.mespreiensis DE RecuM Gzxsris ANGLORUM 
uipai V.; er Histonra Neven.a, uisri IIT. Edited by Wiuaiam 
Srusas, DD., Bishop of Oxford. Vols. I. and IT. 18871889. 


1, Lssronts prs EneLes soLuM GEFFREI GAIMAR. Rdited by the late Sir 
‘Txomas Dorrus Handy, 9.C.L., Deputy Keeper of the Records; 

- Sontinued gnd translated by Cuanies Trice Marny, BA., FSA. 
Vols. I. ana II. 1888-1889. 


92. CuronicLe or Hexry Knrouton, Canon of Leicester. Edited by the 
Rey. Josepa Rawson Lumsy, DQ, Norrisian Professir of Divinity.- 
~ 7" WoleL. 1889! a 
93. Camontcne dy Apam Muxrimygzu, with the. (uRoNIcLE oF RoBERT oF 
AVESBURY.. Hdited by Epwakxp Mavxne Txompson; LL.D., F.S.A. 
- ‘Principal Librarian and Secretary of the British Museum. 1889. , . 


94, Cuanunany OF THE Aang or Sr. Tuomas THE? Marry, Dus. 
Edited by Joux Tuom’s Gupmr, PCA, MIRA. 1889. | 


95. Fons Husrosianvx. Edited by the Rey. TUR. Luarp, D. D., Bettow 

+o inity College and Registry of the Guiversity, Cambridge. 

Vol. I. The creation to a.n~10€4. i! oICII. a.p. 2067-1284. “4 Ti. 
A.D. 1265-1326. 18907 eS 


19 


is - on 
96. Mrmorats OF Sr. Epmund’s Azpey. Edijed by*THomas ARNol®, M.A., 
ellovof the Royal University of Irtlafd. Vol. I. 1890. 


* 97. CiaRTers AND Documenys, ILLUSFRATING THE HisToRY OF THE CATHEDRAL 
AND City or Sarum, 1100-1300; forping an Appendix to the Register 

, of S, Osmuniq. elected by the late Rev. W. H. Ricu Jonzs, a. 
FS.A., and edited by the Rev. W. D. Macray, M.A., F.SeA., Rector 
of Ducklington.. 1891. 


* 


fi = 





In'the Press. 


IceLanpio Sheas, AND OTHER Hisrépicat Documents relating to the Settle. 
meuts and Descengs’ of the Northmen of the British Isles. Vols. 
TL.—IV. Translated by Sir Groxez Wespe Dasent, D.C.L. . 


, a 
Cuarrunary or tae ABBry or Ramsey. Vol. III. * 


Ravuy DE GLANVILL; TRACTATUS DE LEGIBUS ET CONSUETUDINIBUS ANGLIA, 
&c. Edited and translated by Sir Travzys Twise, Q.C., D.C.L. 


_ Year Booxs or Taz Bete or Eowanp IIR, Edited and translated by Luxy 
Owe’ Pixz, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. ree 


Curoyicie or Heyy Kantor, Canon of Leicester, to the death of 


Brown Il. Edited by the Rev. JogsrH Rawson Luysy, D.D. 
ol. IL. 


es or St. Epmunn’s Asser. Edited by Tuomas ARNOLD, M.A. 
«Vol, IT. * 7 : 


Tus Rep Boox optus Excurquen. Mdited by Hupent Hatt, F.S.A., of 
the Public Record Office. Parts i, IL., and ITT. 


i ’ 
Tue Histortans or THE Cuurcr or YoRK, anD Its AxcuBisuHors, Volk, III. 
Edited by the Rev? James Ratz, M.A., Canon of York, and Secretary 
of the Surtees Society. 


PaRLiAMENTARY Petitions, &c., of the reign of Edward I. -Hdited by 
F, W. Marrianp, M.A. s & 


= Te * f 





ne 7 In Progress. . + , 


Descriptive Catatocve or Manusckiprs recatine 70 THHistory oF Greats 
Buran axp eevanp. Vol. IV.; 1327, &c. Edited by the laté 
Sir Tomas Durrvs, Harpy, D.C.1,, Deputy Keeper-of the Records, 
and C. Trice Martin, B.A., F.S.A. a 


aRee ys te 
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PUBLICATIONS OF TYE RECORD COMMISSIONERS, &e. 


{In boards or-cloth. Volumes not mentioned in this list are out of print.] 





heen wt ae 

Rorurorvm Oriciwatrum rs CurrA Scaccarnn Aspreviario. Hen. ILl.— 

~ Edw. Il. Edited by Henny Prayrorp. 2 Vols. félio (1805-1810). 
19s. 6d. each. hes * 

Taprorum Manuscrirpvorum Breuiotuecm Harierana: Caritocus. Vol. 4. 
Edited by the Rev. T. Hantwrit Horne. Folio (181. ), 18s. 


” ApBREVIATIO Peactrorum. Richard I—Edward Il. Edited by the Right Hon 
Gxoxcex Rosy and W. [Luincwortu. 1 Vol. folio (1811), 18s. me 


Lisrt Censuatis vocati Domespay-Boox, Invices. Edited by Sir Henry Exuis. 
Folio (1816), (Domesday-Book, Vol. 3). 21s, 


Lreri Censuatis vocati Domespax-Boox, <pprraMENta Ex Copic> ANTIQUISS. 
Edited by Sir Henry Evi. Folio (1826), (Domesday-Book, Vol. 4). 21s. 


* Spatures oF THE Reatm. Edited by Sir T. E. Tosains, Joun Ratrusy, JON 
Caney and Wm. Exzrorr. Vols. 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, folio (1819-1828). 
31s. 6d. each; Indices, 30s. each. 

Vator Eccrestasricus, temp. Hen. VILI., Auctoritate Regia institutws. Edited by 
Jeun Cater, Esq., and the Rev. Joserx Hunter. Vols. 5 to 6, folio (1825- 
1884). + 25s. each. The Introduction, separately, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Rerourt Scoriz iw Turar LoNprIxensi er IN Domo Carron art WEST MONASTERIENS 
Asskrvert. ,19 Edw. I.—Hen. VIII. Edited by D. Macrnerson,*J. CaLry, 
W. ILtinaworts, and Rev. T. H. Horne, Vol. 2, folio (1818). 21s. 


“Peper, Conventiones, Lirren.®, &c.; or, RyMER’s Fapers, New Edition, folio. 
Editee by Joun Cavey and Prep. Housrooke. Vol. 4, 1877-1883 (1869%: 6s. 


Ducarus Lancast¥#f# CaLenparium Inquisitionum Post Mortem, &c. Part 3. 
Calendar to Pleadings, &c., Hen, VII.—13 Eliz. Part 4, Calendar to Pleadings, 
to end of Eliz. (1827-1884.) Edited by R. J. Harrer, Jon Caxey,and 
Wat. Muncutn. Folio. Part 4 (or Vol.3), 21s. 


CALENDARS OF THE PRoceEDincs IN CHANCERY, Eiaz.; with Example$ of Pro- 
ceedings from Ric. IT. Edited by Joun Bayiry. Vol. 3 (1832), folio, 219. 


Rorvat Lirrerarum Cravsarum IN LurRt LONDINENSI AgsERVATI. 2 Vols. folio 
(1833, 1844). Edited by Tuomas Durrus Haxpy; Esq. Vol. 2, 1224-1227, 
18s. 53 

PROCEEDINGS AND Orprinances or THE Privy Councit er Encrany. 10 Rie. 11. 
83 Hen, VIII. Edited by Sir NicHoras Harris Nicouas. 7 Vols. royal 8vo. 
(1834-1837). 14s. each. e 

Rorerr Lyrrrérarum Parentium in Turri Lonp. asservatl. 1201-1216. Edited 
by &. Durrus Harpy. 1 ¥pl. folio (1835), 31ls,46d. The Introduction, 

~ Separately, 8vo. 9s. 

RoreurCurra Rua. Rolfs and Records of the Court geld before the King’s 

oe wusticiars or Justices. 6 Richard I.—1 John. Edited by Sir Fgancis Parcrays, 
Vol. 2 royal $vo. (1835). 14s. 

Rorutr NorMaNNi# IN Turri Lonp. asservati. 1200-1205 ;°1417-1418. Edited 
by Tuomas Durgus Harpy. » Vol. royal 8vo. (1835). 12s. 6d. 


, Rorunt pr Osiatis gr Frnrsvs IN“TURRIs hOND. ASSERVATI, temp. Regis Johannis.~ 
am Edited by Tuowas Dereus Harpy. 1 Vol. royal 8vo. (1835 18s. 


— 

Excerrta © Rorcris Frnium in Turri Lonpivensi asservatis. “ Henry IIL, 
1216-1272, Edited by Cuances® Rowers. 2 Vols. royal 8vo. (1835, 1836) ; 
¥ol. 1, 14s. Vol. 2, 18s. ‘a 

Vines, sive Pepes Finium; stve RinaLes Concorpia IN Curri Domini REGts, ; 
7 Richard I.—16 John, 1195—1214. Edfted by the-Rev. Joserm Hunrer. In 
Counties. 2 Vols. royal 3vo. (1835-1844% Vol. 1, 8s. 6d.; Vol. 2, 2s. 6d. 


Anerent Kauenpars. anp Invent@ries of THE@TREASURY OF His Masesry’s 
IXCHEQUER; with Documents illustratinits His. Edited by Sir Fasmons 
*PaLGRAVE. 3 Vols. royal 8vo. (1p36)™" 42s. ~ n 4 
Documysts anp Recorps illustrating tae Tiistoty of Scotland, and Transactions 
between Scotland ant Efigland; greserwed in the Treasury of Hes Majesty’s 
Exch€quer. Editedby Sw Francis Paforsye. 1 Vol. royal 8vo. (1837). 18s 
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a 
Rorvtr Crartary mm Trrrr LoNprNenst asbERYATI. 1190-1216. Radited by 
*#HomasDurrvus Harpy. 1 oj, folia (137¥ 380s. 


Report OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THR Record Commissioners, 1831-1837. 1 Vol, 
fol. (1837). 8s. t gi * 


» Reeisrruy vulgariter oancupatum “The Becord of Caernarvon,” e codices MS. 
flarleiano, 696, descriptum. Edited by Sir Henny Eris. 1 Vol. folio (1838). 
31s. 6d. * 
. . 
Aycremr Laws anp Ixstituretor ENGLann ; comprising Laws enacted under tht 
Anglo-Saxon, Kings, with Translation of®the Saxon; the Laws called Edward 
Confessor’s ; the Lars of William the Conqueror, and those ascribed toHenry 





F 


Monumenta Ecclemiastica Anglicana, from 7th to 10th century; and Ancient _ 


Latin Version of the Anglo-Saxon Laws. Edited by Bexgamin Taorer. 2 Vols. 
‘oyal 8vo., 80s. a3 © 


Ancient Laws ano Institutes of WALES; comprising Laws supposed to be 
enacted by Howel the Good, modified by Regulations prior to the Conquest by 
Edward .; and anomalous Laws principally of Institutions wh'§h continued in 
force. With translation. Also, Iatin Transcripts, containing Digests of Laws, 
principally ofsthe Dimetian Code. Edited by “Angurin Owen. 1 Vol. folio 
(1841), 44s. 2 Vols. royal 8vo., 36s. s 

Rorerr pr LIBERATE AC DF Misis Fr Prastitis, Regnante Johanne, Edited by 

‘ Tuomas Durrus Harpy. 1 Vol. royal 8vo. (1844). 63. 

Tue Great Rois or tHe Pres, 2, 3, 4 Hen. ID, 1155-1158. Edited by the Rey. 
Josren Hunter. 1 Vol. royal 8vo. (1844). is. 6d. : 

Tur Great Rout or tur Pres, 1 Ric. I., 1189-1190. Edited by the Rey. Josupr 
Hunter. 1 Vol. royal 8vo. (1844), 6s. ~c 

Documents Intusrrative or ENGLrsi Hisrory in the 18th and 14th centuries, from 
the Records of the Quven’s Remembrancer in the Exchequer. Edited bp 
‘Henry Corr. 1 Vol. fep. folio (844). 45s..6d. . 

Monvs 'TENENDY PagLiaMentuM. An Ancient Treatise on the Mode of holding the 
Parliament in England. Edited by Tuomas Durrvus Harpy. TI Vol. 8¥o. 

n (1846). 28. 6d. * ; 
Reoisravm Maan Sicit1 Ree. Scon in Archivis Publicis asservatum. Vol. 1. 
¥ 1806-1424. (Few continuation see p. 83.) Edited by Tuomas THomson. 

Folio (1814). 10s. 6d. 7 ee 

ACt8 OF THE PARLIAMENTS OF ScorLaNp. Folio (1814-1875). Edited by Tifomas 
Tuomson and Cossre Lyxks, Vol. 1, 42s. Vols. 5 aud 6 (in three Parts), 21s. 
each Parts Vols. 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, 10s. 6d. each; Vol. 12 (index), 68s, Or, 
12 Volumes in 18, 12{, 12s, i 

Acts or tar Lorps Avprrors or Causrs AND Q@MPLAINTS (Acta Dominorum 
AvupiToRUM), 1466-1494. Edited by Tomas Tuomson. Fol. (1839). 10s. 6d. 


Acts or THE Lorps or Cooncrt 1x Crvr Causes (Acta Dominorum Concizin), 
1478-1495. Edited by Tuomas THomsona- Folio (1889). 10s. 6d. + 


Issue Rott or THom. DE Brantincuam, Bishop ef Exeter, Lord High Treagurer, 
containing Payrfents ont of the Reven@eé, 44 Edw. JIT., 1370. Baga by 
FrevericK Devon. 1 Vol. royal 8vo., 25s. aot ° 
Issurs of THR Excnequer, Js s I,; from the Pell Records. Edited by 
Freperics Devon, Esq. 1 Vol. 4to. (1836), 30s. Or, royal 8vo., 21s. 
, Issues oF THE ExcnEgter, Henry IIf.—Henry,VI. ; from the Pell Records. Edited 
by FreveryeK Devon. 1 Vol. rd¥Zl 8v0., 30s. as a es 
n a a 
“HANDBOOK, To THe Pusiic Recerps. By F.S. Tuomas, Secretary of the Public 
Recora Office. 1 Volsreyal Svo. (18533. 12s. eos, : 
Historicat Nores RELATIVE TO THE History oF EncuaSy. Henry VIII.-Anne 
* (1509-1714). A Book “of Reference for qscertaining the Dates of Events. By 
F. S. TRomas. ,3 Vols. 8vo. (1856). , 40s. es 
Stave Parens, DURING THE Rein Sygenry THE KYcuTH : with Indices of Persons 
and Plages. 14 Vols. 4toy (1830-1852), 40s. 6d. each. 
> Adel. I—Domestie Corrgs*odence? _ 7 
Vols. Il. & YII.—Corsespordence relyting to Ireland. & 
Vols? IV. & V.—Correspondesee “latipg to Scotland. 
Vols. YI. to XI.—Correspondencé petween England and Foreign Courter} 
* uJ ~ 
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WORKS PUBLISHMD. IN PHOTOZINCOGRAPHY. 


. 


- a * 
Domespay Boox, or the Great SuRVEY orExciaxd oF WILLIAM THE ConquEROR, 





1086 ; fac-simile of the Part rétating to each county, ,separatehy (witha 

few exceptions of double counties). Photozinoo apha ab *the 

Ordinance Survey Office, Southampton, Colopel Sir Henny James, 

R.E., F.R.8., &c., Dreector-GEnenat of the OnpNance Survey,einder 

the Superintendence of W>Basrvi Sanpens, an Assistant Record 

Keeper. 35 Parté, imperial quarto and demyaqnarto (186]-1868), 
ards. - i 


” Domesday Survey is in two parts or volumes. The first in foliogs@an- 

” tains tke counties of Bedford, Berks, Bucks, Cambridge, Chester, and 
Lancaster, Cornwall, Derby, Devon, Dorset, Gloucester, Hants, Hereford, 
Herts, Huntingdon, Kent, Leicester and Rutland, Lincoln, Middlesex, 
Northampton, Nottingham, Oxfort, Salop, Somerset, Staford, Surrey, 
Sussex, Warwick, Wilts, Worcester, and Yosk. ‘The second volume, in 
quarto, contains the counties of Essex, Norfolle and Suffolk. 

Domesday Book was printed verbatim et literatim during the last century, 
in consequence of an address of the House of Lords to King George IIT. 
in 1767. It was not, however, commenced until 1773, and was completed 
early in 1783. In 1860, Her Majesty’s Government with the concurrence’ 

* — of the Master of the Rolls, determingd to apply the art of photozincography 
to the production of a“fac-simile of Domesday Book. 


Si te ERaESC, 


























dpa i - a 
Title. * Price. bi Title. . Price. 
' ey 
$ — . 
“ see a's da ae ‘a & sd. 
In, Great Domesday Book. ace: onmEht tora -{ +717 0 
Bedfordshire e 4| 0,8 6 bets : nid shire - rial : 4 3 
Berkshire + 7 wo fe oO 8 9,) eat mm hive iy |i $0 
Buckingham, .- ,) - 0 8 0 Oclorastit bdo: : ¥ & 8 0 
Cambridge” ck oT 80 0) Rutlandshire ‘(ound with | = 
Cheshire and Lancagyirg.- | 0 8 0 |i hi 
Cornwall - - -| of8 0 Jpeieestershire) .-  - = 
Derbyshire - “i; 0 8 0 i Shropshire | a 7 01.8. <0 
Desansliire’ . -| @ 0 0 i} Somersetshire - - 010 0 
Dorsetshire - =) o's. 03] ;Stalfordabire " 7 On 8 
Gloucestershiré — - - 0,8 0 Pe eae 2 : “f "4 ic ° 
Hampshire * - . +; O10 0} Was Sokshi - one 
*, 7 : ‘arwickshire = - - 0 8 @ 
, Herefordshire | 0 8 of Wiltshite iS 010 0 
Hertfordshire = - -: 010 0] Worcesterskire - 2 08 
Huntingdenshire - -: 0 8. Ol yivshire = 7 7 ld o 
Kenk - - -' 9 8 Oo e 
pre Ne aes _* || dn Little Domezday-Book.| . ; 
Leicestershire an@ Rut- Norfolk - - a 1383 o” 
landshire - -. 0 8 0} Suffolk - 2. Rae, 120 
' Lincolnshire - 3: 1 1,0) Essex - - - O16 0 
e ores Ft 
p Carried forward je - 71ifo i e* Fotal - £173 0 ‘ 
» e ! 
+ ‘ e 





e ie a 
Fac-stmtues or Nationa Manusorfers, from Wriitam THE, ConquEror to 


* 


Quzrn Anné, selefted under the direction of the Master of the Rolls 
ang Photozincographed, by.Command of Her Majesty, by Color%l 
Sir’ Hywry James, R.E., F-R.S.,.Diecror-Gewerat-of thé ORDNANCE 
Suryzy, and edited by W. BasevzSanpers, an Assistant Record 
Keeper. Price, each Parte with’ translations and nofes, double 
foolscap folio, 168. fe AL ome 
* Part I. (William the Conqubroftg Hediry VIL). 1865. (@ut of 


print.) > A 


Paré II. (Henryg¥Il*and EdvardaV1). 1866, 
ie a_ A 
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Part IIT. (Mary and Etvabéti. 1867. 
A 2 2 
Part TV. (James I. to Anne). #68" 7 


The first Part e 's from, William the Conqueror to Henry VII., and 
contains autographs of the kings of England, as well as of many other 
-illustrious perronages famous in“history, and sdme interesting chanters, 
letters patent, and state papers. The second Part for the. reigns of 
Henry, VIt. and Edward VI., consists principally of holograph letters, 
and autographs of kings, princes, statesmen, and other persons of great 
historical interest, who lived during ghose reigus. The third Part contains 
simila? documents for the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth, including « 
signed bill Lady Jane Grey. The fourth Part concludes the series, 
and comprises a number of documents taken from the originals belonging 
to the Constable of the Tower of London ; also several regord@ illustrative 
of the Gunpowder Plot, ayd a woodcut containing portmits of M&ry Queen 
of Scots and James VI, circulated by their adherents in England, 1580-3. 


Fac-sim1iese or Aneto-Saxon Manuscriets. Photozineograythed, by Com- 
mand of Her Majesty, upon the recommendation of the Master of the 
Rolls, by theDrrEcsor-GENERAL of the ORDNANCE Survey, Lieut-General 
J. Cameron, R.E.,C.B.; F.B.S., and edited by W. Basevi Sanpers, an. 
Assistant Record Keeper. Part I. Price 21. 10s. 


« 

The Anglo-Saxon MSS. repregented in this volame from the earlier pore 

tions of the collection of arghives*belonging to the Dean ‘and Chapter of 

Canterbury, and consist of & series of 25 charters, deeds, and will8, com- 

mencing with a record of~proceedings at the first Syngilal Council of 

+ ,Clovestho in 742, and terminating with the first part of a tripartite 
chirograph of the sixth year vf the reign of Edward thaCoffessor. 


Fac-smMines or ANGLO-Saxon “MANUSCRIPTS. Photozincographed, by Coma 
snand of Her Majesty, upon the recommendation of the Magter of the 
Rolls, by the DirscTor-G enzRat of the ORDNANCE SURVEY, Major-General 
A. Cooxr, R.E., O.B., and ‘collected and edited by W. Basgvi Sanvexs, 

an Assistant Record Keeper. Pawt EI. Price 3. 108. - 

(Also, separately. "Hdwerd the Confessor's Charter. Price Qe.) 

‘1 The priginals of the Fac-similes conjained in this tolume belong to the 
Deans ‘and Chapters of Westminster, Exeter, Wells, Winchester, and 
Worcester; the Marquis df Bath, the Earl of Tichester, Winchester 
College, Her Majesty’s Public Record Office, Bodleian Library, Sorgerset- 
shire Archeoldgical and National History Society’s Museum in Taunton 
Castle, and William Salt Library at Stafford. They coasist of charters 
and other documents granted by, ér_ durin, , the rei of, Baldred, 
#thelred, Offa, and Burgred, Kings oF Mereis's Ubtred of the Huiecas, 
Ceadwaila and Ini of Wessex ;«Aithelwulf, Eadwardthe Elder, Aithelstan, 
Eadmund the First, ®adred, Eadwig, Eadgar, Eadward the Second, 
Zithelred ‘the Second, Cnut, Eadward the Confessor, and William the 
,Conqueror, efnbracing altogether g period of nearly four hundred. years. 


Fac-smmmes oF Aneio-Saxon Manuscrirta. Photozincographed, by fiom- 
* mand of Her Majesty, upon the recommendation of the Master Of the 
Rolls, by the Dimector-GEwERAL of the ORDNANCE Survey, Colonel R. H. 
Sroruzrp, R°E., C.B., and collected and edited by W. Basevi Sanpens, 
an Assistant Keeper of Her Majesty’s Records, «Part IIL. Price 61. 6s. 


This volume contains facesimiles“of the Ashkurnham collection of 
AngiS-Saxon Charters, &c., including King Alfrai’s Will. *The MBS 
gepresented in it, range from A.D. 697 to A.D. 1161, being charters, wills, 
deeds, and repofts of Synodal tsansactions during the reigns of Kings 
Wihtred of Kent, Offa, Eardwalf, CoenwSf, Cuthred, Beorpwulf, 
Ethelwulf, Ailfied, Eadward the Elder, Eadmund, Eadred, Queen’ 
Madgifu, and Kings Eadggr, Zithelf2d the Second, Cnut, Henry the First, 
and Henty the Second. , In. afidition to ahese are two beloSging to the 
Marquis of Anglesey, on¢Y@them being the Foundation Charter ef Burton 
Avbey b} Ethelre¢ the Second w%h the testament of its great bene- 
factor Wulfrie— 





Public Record Office, ~ 
. October 1892. 
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HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION. 


REPORTS OF THE ROYAL*COMMISSIONERS A! 
PAPERS AND MANUSCRIPTS BEDONGING TO PRG 








on 


x 


e 


e 


PPOINTED TO‘INQUIRE WHAT 
TE FAMILIES AND 


INSTITUTIONS ARE EXTANT WHICH WOULD BE OF UTILITY IN THE 
ILLUSTSATAON OF HISTORY, CONSTITUTIONAL LAW, SCIBNCE “SND 


GENERAL LIFERATURE, - " ° 











. 


Date, e 


r 


* 
b Size. [etelonal 
. 


Paper. 


Price. 





1870 | First Rerort, with APPENDIX - 
(Re-- Contents :— 
printed Enaranv. House &f Lords; Cambridge 


187 


4.) Colleges; Abingdon, ennd other ‘Cor- 
« porations, &c. M 
Scoitap. Advocates’ Library, Glas- 

gow Corporation, &. * 
Inztann. Dublin, Cork, and other Cor- 
“poration, &c. 7 | i wee 


1871 Szconn Rerort, wits Apprnpix, ann 


Inpex to THe Finst anp Sxconm Re- 
PORTS =~ - - - . 
Contents :— 
Enatanp.- House of Lords; Cam- 
. bridge Colleges; Oxfgrd Colleges ; 
« Monastery of Dominican Friars at 
Woodchester, Duke of Bedford, 
Earl Spencer, &c. 
Scorzanp. Aberdeen and St. An- 
drew’s Universities, &c. 
Inevanp. Marquis of Ormonde; 
* Dr. Lyons, &c. 


° 
1872 | Toizp Report, with APPENDIX AND 


“a we 


Inprx - =f = = = 
Contents :-- 7m 
“Exetann. House of Lords; Cam- 
bridge Colleges; Stonyhurst Col- 
lege; Bridgewater and other Cor- 
poretion$ ; Duke“of Northumber- 
Jang,,Marquis of iansdownme, Mar- 
2 quic-of Bath, &c. i 
Scomzanp. University of Glasgow ; 
Duke of Montrose, &c 
4 Inrtanp.~ Marquis of Ormonde; 
Black Book of Limerick, &c, 


73 |ourrH Report,  wit.t APPENDIX, | 


Parti. - “2 - --~ - 
| a Contents :— ae 

. Eneranp. House of Lords 3,West 
i minster Abbey; Cambridg’ and 
. Oxford Colleges; CingC> Ports,” 
i Tiythe, and other. Coxporngiow®, 
a Marquis af Gath, Earlof Decbigh, 
oe &e, a a 








i 


————— 


f'eap 


” 


[C. 55] 


(G. 678} 


« 





[C. 441] | 


* 


ine 
an 


i tou 
peta 











Size. 


Sessional] 
Paper. 


Price. 





1873 


1876 
— 


1879 


1881 


~_ 


Fourtn Reroxs, &c.—cont. iy 


Scortanp. Duke of Argyll, &c. 
Inurann. Trinity College, Dublin; 
7 Marquis of Ormonde. 

| a e, 

\ Dirro, Part,{I. Inpex - - - 


- 

{ Fremm Rerort, wirn Appenprx., Parti. - 
Contents :— 

Enoranp. House ofe Lords; Oxford 

© and Cambridge Colleges; Dean and 


and other Corporafions, Duke of 

Sutherland, Marquis 8f Lansdown, 

Reginald Cholmondeley, Esq., &c. 
Scortanp. Earl of Aberdeen, &c. 


Dirro. Part Il.. Ispex - - - 
Sixra Report, witn Appenpix, Parr. - 
~ Contents :— . . 
- Enentanp. House of Lords; Oxford 
and Cambridge Colleges; Lambeth 
uw Palace; Black Book of the Arch- 
+ deacon of Canterbury; Bridport, 
Wallingford, and other Corporatidhs ; 
Lord Leconfield, Sir Reginald Graham, 
Sir Henry Ingilby, &c. 
- Scorzanp. Duke ef Argyll, Earl of 
Moray, &¢. 
Irztanp, Marquis of Ormonde. 


Dirro, Papril. Inpex - , .- = 


Seventh Rerort, WITH APPENDIX. 
Part I. - = : - - 
Contents :— . . 
House of Lords ; County of Somerset ; 
Earl of Egmont, Sir “Frederick 
Graham, Sir Harry Verney, &c. 


Dirto. Parra. Apprenpix anp Inprx - 
Contents :— = 
Ditke of Athole, Marquis of Ormonde, 
§. F. Livingstone, Fisq., &c. 


Erantu “Rerort, wirh APPENDIX AND 
Inngx. Parr I. - on - 
Contents : *- re 

Jest of collections examfnéd, 1869-1880. 
Exetanp. Heuse of Lords; 

° Duke of Marlboron; rh ;, Magdalen 

«College, Oxford; yal College 
of Physicians; Queen Anne’s 
Bounty Office; Corporatjens of 
Ghestef, Leicestet &c.. 

Inzuanp. Marquitof Ormonde, Load 
Iemly, The.O’Cénor Dong Trinity 

* College, Hublin, He. 





1sai*} Drero. Part II. Agpenoi< anbinvex - 
8 wy, 


Contents :-— a 
Duke of Manchester. ~ a 


_ 7 


a Chapter of Canterbury; Rye, Lydd,. 








Is 


” 


% 


Ac 4 


(C.857i.] 
(0.1432) 


ue 
[0.1745] 


[0.2102] 


[€.2840] 


[C. 2340 
ij 





[0.3040} 


[C.3040 
i] 7 





aed. 


Out 
pan 


(Out of 


print.) 


[Out of 


ape 


wry 





Sessional 





Phis is introductory to the following : im 


1885%(1.) APPENDIX AND InvEX - 


1885 
> 
1885 


1885 





~ Earl of Eglinton, St J. 8. Max- 


> * wall, Bart., and C. S. H. D. woe 
C. F. Weston Underwood, G. W. 
Pigoy, tea 
2 
(2) APPENDIX, AND Inpex® we ey 


° The Femily of Gawdy. 


@) ApPENDEX AND INDEX @  - ra 
Wells Cath*iral. 


\ a 


(4) Avrenprx axp INDEX = - 

» Earl of Westmorland ; Capt: SteWart ; 
Lord Stafford + Sir N. W. Tart ack- 
morton, Stonyhurst -Collegé; Sir 
P. T. Mainwaring, Misses Bo:cott, 
Lord Muncaster, M.P.,3Capa J. F. 
Bagot, Earl of Kilmorey, Hall o 

® Powis, Reva. T-S. Hin, CLR. fan- 


t 








Date. : fT Size Pap. Prige. 
1 - - zt 1 
a . <. “ a hd 
1881 Exqggra Rerorr. Part III. Arpenpix anv foap ‘| [C.3040] 1 84 
Inpzx - - - - - ‘ eile] 
» Contents :— : « . 
Earl of Ashburnham. , = 4 
. 
1883 | Nintra Berorr, with APrPENDIX AND eis 
ie Invex. Parr 2B - - - - »  |(C.8773]] [Out of 
, ~Songents :— preth} 
* ‘St. Raul’s and Canterbury Cathegrals ; 
Eton College ; Carlisle, Yarmouth, 
» Canterbury, and Barnstaple Corpora- 
* tions, &e. . : 
| 1884 | Dirro, Pant If. AppenpixaxpIxpex -| *, fC.3773| 6 3 
o Contents :— iJ 
» Enouanp. House of Lords, Earl of 
. Leicester; C, Pole Gell, Alfred Mor- 
rison, Esqs., &c. : 
*  Scorrann. Lord Elphinstone, H.C. 
Maxwell Stuart, Exy., &e. 
? Irgtanp. Duke of Letster, Marquis L 
sof Drogheda, &c. > 
’ 
984 | Divro. Parr III. PPenpIxX AND ss 
Inpex . - - at - - » (C.8773] (1 
Contents :— . 
> Mrs. Stopford Sackville, 2 
1883 | CALENDAR OF THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE : 
Maxguis or Sauispury, K.G, (or Crcin 
MSS.). Parti. - - - - | 8vo. }{C.3777]} [Out of 
* / 4 print.| 
1888 Ditro. Part HU. - - 3 » [C.5463]} 3 
7 . 
1889 Dirro. Part IT. - - - » (ec. che 21 
v. 
Datro. Parr IV. - - - In the Press. 
#1885 | Tero Report - - sx {(C.4548}]] 0 33 


{L0-4575]] COut of 


. print.] 
toas76] 1 4 
ith] 
[cssret 20 
i] 
[C.as7q] 3 6 
© . 
at 
ie 








a i pan 
. e 
© * i « Sessional; ‘ 
- == a BA i 
s Date- . <a - pa Size. Paper. Trice. 
ne ere i ee ee 
fl ? 
i « | 
- ; 4) Arrenprx cxp Ixpex—cont, @ | 3 9d. 
‘f “ and others, the Corporations of | ae 
Kenda) Wenlock, Bridgnorth, 
se tye, Viymouth, and the County of 1 - 
| eX. a. 
| “ 
a 
1885 | 3.) Avprnnsx ann Ixpex- - ~ | Svo. |[4576 i] [Out of 
The Marquis of Ormonde, Karl of a | print.] 
_ 


| 
Fingal], Corporations of Galway, ; 

Waterford, the Sees of Dublin and a 
i Ossory, the Jesuits in Ircland. 


1887 | (6.) “Avrexprx anv Inpex S , » |[C.s242]] 1 7 


Marquis of Abergavenny, Lord Braye, 








&.F. Luttrell, P. P. Bouverie, W. B. t ~ 
Davenport, M.P., R. T. Balfour, 
Eaquires, 
1887 | Exevenra Rerorr - . - 7 » j(C.5060} 0 3 
This is introductory to the following :— _ vi} 
1887 | (1.) Appenprx ann Inpex - « - Py (C.5060]; 1 1, 
~ H. D. Skrine, Isq., Sglvetti Corre. a7 
spondence. « 
1887 | (2.)“Aprennix ant IxpEx - = - » [C. 5060] 2 o% 
e * House of Lords. 1678-1688. es {| oo. | ile 
1887 @) APPENDIX AND INpeEx - - A] » {(C.5060} 1 
a Corporations of Southampton and ii] 
Lynn. * | 4 . 
1887 | ¢4.)*AvreNnDIx ann InpRx - - a8, Sas {C. 5060} 2 6 
Marquess Townshend. | iii.) 
1887 | (5.) AppEnDIx axo Inpex-  * - -;  ” IC, 5060} 2° 8 
Earl of Dartmouth. i iv.] s 
1887 | (6.) ApPENDIX AND INDEX - = a » i[C. 5060} 1° 6 
Duke of Hamilton, | j ov] 
1888 | (7.) APPENDIX AND INDEX - - - »  ,[C.5612]) 2 0 
Duke of Leeds, Marchioness of > 
Waterfords Lord Hothfield, Sc. ; R 
Bridgwater Trust Office, Reading , 
Corporation, Inner Temple Library. 
one te ;. ; “ 
©1890 | Twrirn Rerorr - - - - Ss ©5689) a 8.2 
This is introductory to the following :— ‘ 
1888 | (1.) Arpenprx - -  -| [resara]} 2 7 
@arl Cqwper, K.G. (Coke M&., ati © @ 
Melbourne Hall, Deypy) Vol.®. e 
e eo « i ee 
* 1888 | (%) cee F ws ie - » ({C.5618]] 2 5 
4 0. a . . r “ 
4889 | (8.) Aprenpix anp Inpex - - - w» ({C.5889] 7 4. 
@ Ditto. Vol. TH. e yo |. 
. « 
1888 | (4.) Apreforx 3 ay sae . » i[C.56r4]] & g 
The Duke of Rutla@G.C.B._ Vol. f : 
- aa (.)° Arvennrx gow AnvEg- - - [C. 5889 2 0- 
p Ditto. VP. e iY iy ii] 
. 
1889 | (6.) APPENDIx aND Box - eo «a, — » {(C.5889) 2 1} 
° House of Lords, 1688-169@ ime |S iii] 














“+4 a 











i= arr 
| - signal! 
Date. } —f Te = Size. Seo pal Price. ¢ 
t. ae = yi ‘aper. 
a - an - 
7 x % -~ s. d. 
1990 | (7.) Aprenprx anp Inprx - - - | 8vo.* {fC. 5888} 14911 
S. H. le Fleming, Esq., of Rydal. a iv.] 
71891 | (8.) ArrENDIx AND INDEX - = moe »  |[C.6338]] 81 0 
' The Duke of Atholc, K.T., and the | . 
bod _Earl of Home. a H 
1891 | (9.) Arrenprx wo INDEX - s = » |[C.6a38] 2 6 
|” «The Duke of Beaufort, K.G., the Earl i] ~~ 
[Ke of Donoughmore, J. H. Gurney, W. | 
W. B. Hulton, R. W. Ketton, G. A. 
' . Aitken, P. V. Smith, Esqs.; Bishop 
of Ely ; Cathedrals of Ely, @louces- * 
ter, Linclon, and Peterhorough ; ja 
Corporations of Gloucester, Higham {| + U 
St Ferrers, and Newark; Southwell 
a Miuster; Lincoln District Registry. 
1891 | (10.) Appenprx - - - - »  |(C.6388] 1 11 
The First Earl of Charlemont. 1745- ii} 
1783, Vol. 1. , 1 
* | Targreenrx Rerorr. = 
\ ‘Thiseis introductory to the following :— : | 
1891 | (1) Appennrx- “ -" .|.  {fcessj} 3 0 
The Duke of Portland. Vol. I. . “ 
| @) Aprenpix anv IxpEx. : 
Ditto. Vol. II. : - -| In the Press. 
1892 | (3.) APPENDIX, - 3 
J.B, Fortescue, Esq. Vol. 1. - 8vo. {[C,6660]} 2 7 
(4.) AppENpix anp InpEx. fi 
7 Corporations of Rye and Hereford, &c. | Jn the Press, 
-| (5.) Appenpix ann Inxpex. FS 
House of Lords, 1691 - ~ - in the Press, 














Stationery Offce, 
October 1892. 
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OF THE PUBLIC RECORDS. 2, S78 








IN FOLIO, PUBLISHED BETWEEN 184) AND 1861, ARE NO 


LONGER ON SALE. SUBSEQUENT REPORTS ARE IN OCTHVO, 





Date, 


Number 
of 
Report. 


Chief Contents, 


Sevan Prico. 





1862 
1863 
1864 


1865 


1866 


1867 


1868 


1869 * 


| 93 


L 26 


7927 


28 








Proceedings - - - 


Proceedings trig be Pa 3 


. 

Caleddar of Crown Leases, 33-38 Hen, 

VUI.—Calendar of Bills and Answers, 

&c., Hen. VIII.-Ph. & Mary, for Cheshire 

and Flintshire—-List of ‘ Lords High 

Treasurers and Chiet Commissioners of 
the Treasury, from Hen. VU. 


List of Plans annexed to Thclosure Awards, 
31 Geo. IL~7 Will. IV.—Calendar of 
Privy Seals; &c., for Cheshire and 
Flin-shire, Hen. VI.-Fliz.—Calendar of 
Writs of General Livery, &c., for 
Cheshire, Hliz.~Charles I. — Calendar 
of Deeds, &c., on’ the Chester Plea 
Rolls, Hen. ANE and Edw. I. 


List ef Awards of Inclosure Commis- 
sioners.—References to Charters in the 
Carte Antique and the Confirmation 
Rolls of Chancery, Ethelbert of Kent- 
James I.—Calendar of Deeds, &c., on 
the Chester Plea Rolls, Edw. II. 

— 

Calendar of Fines, Cheshire and Flint- 
shire, Edw. I.—Calendar of Deeds, &¢., 
on the Chester Plea Rolls, Edw. ITI. 

Teble of Law Terms, from the Nor- 
nan Conquest to 1 Will IV. 


aléadar of Royal Chasters."-Calendar 
of Deeds, &c., on the Chester Plea 
Rolls Richard IL.-Henry VII.—Durham 
Records, Letter and Repotf. 


Dechy of Lancaster Recgrds, Invento#. 
~Durham Re(vtds, Inventory.—Calayy 
dar of Deeds, &c. on the Chester Pita 
Rolls, Hen. VIII.—Galendar of Decrees 
of Court of General Survéyors, 34-38 


Hen. VIII.—Calendar of Royal Chartérs. |" 


. State Paper Office, Calendar of Doeu- 
ments relatag to the History of, to 
1800,—Tovsr of London.a Index te 
Documents “n- custody, of the Constable 
of.—Galendyr of Dockets, &¢., or 
o777ySeals, 1634~>711.—Report of the 
Commsiortrs ‘on Carte Papers,— 
Venetiaa Ciphers. ~- « 


3 
C.2970 | 0 


C.3142 | 0 74 





C.3318 | 0 8 
c.s492 | 0 7 

aie is 
“ 

Zz | 
i 

| 

i} 
C.8717; 2 6 








| Number omy i ets 
. Date. of _ “Chief Conteiits. r seenicnsl Pree. 


« 


1 sh d 
1870 31 Duchy of Lancaster Records, Calendar_of | [C. 187] | [Out of 
# Royal Charters—Durham, Records, grint.] 
Calendar of~Chancery Enrolments; ; 
% Cursitors’ Records.—List of Officers of ; 
i Palatinate of Chester, in Cheshire :.ad. - 
Flictshire, and North Wales.—List 
- of Sheriffs of England, 31 Hen. I. to ! -_ 

«4 Edw. IIL. H 








9 
iy 


187 32 Part I.—Report of the Commissioners on | [C. 374] 
Carte Papers—Calerfarium Genea- = 
logicum. 1 & 2 Eéw. IIl.—Duwham 
j Records, Calendar of Cursitor’s Rectrds, | ~ 
- | Chancery Enrolments.—Duchy of Lan- 
a | easter Records, Calendar of Rolls of the 
' Chancery of the County Palatine. 
H . 
1871 _ Part IJ.—Charities; Calendar of Trust ; [C. 
Deeds enrolled on the Close Rolls of 1 
- Chancery, subsequent to 9 Geo. IT. i 


° 

1872 33 Duchy of Lancaster Records, Calendar of | (C. 620] | 1 10 
oe Rolls of the Chancery of the Gounty x 
= Palatine, Dur! Records, Calendar , « 
6 the Cursitor’s Records,’ cery 
7 Enrolments.—Report on the -Shaftes-,| 
bury Papers.—Venctian Transcripts.— * 
Greek copies of the Athan-sian Oreed.** 


fom 


1873 34 | Durham Keeords, Calendar of the |(C.728}/ 1 9 
Cursitors’ Recorés, Chancery Enrol-. 
ments.—Supplementary Report on the 
Shaftesbury 2apers. 7 4 
1874 35 Duchy of Lancaster Records, Calendar of | [C. 1043]] 1 6 

é Ancient Charters or Grants.—Palatinate 
of Lancaster; Inventory and Lists of 
Documents transferred to the gPublic 


" 


- Record Office. Durham _Recorgs, 
x Calendar of Cursitors’: Records, Chan- 
os cery Enfolmepts.—Second Supplemén-j 


tary Report on the Shaftesbury Papers. “ 


1875 386 Durham Reewds, Calendar of the Cursi- |[D. 1801]) 4 4 
tor’s Records, Chancery Enrolments.— 
Duchy of ‘Lanyaster Records ; Calendar cs 

af Ancient Charters cr-Grants.—Report 

* . “spon Documents in Frengh Archives 

.~ Yelating to British History—Calendar | e 

+} ° of Recogn“zance Rolls of the Palafimte 

a of Chester, to end of reign of Hen. IV. | 


A 





1876.4 37 | Part L—Durhan, Reeords> Calendas of [C. 1548]| 1 2 
the Cursitor’s Records, Chancery Enrol- | 








: ments.—Duchy_of Lanc*ster Records, | .* 
i Galendar of Ancient Rolls of th Chan- | ° me 
cery of the County Palatine. Limi of | q 
. French Ambassadors, <a in fogland, a . “ 











- | 1509-1714. A 8 oe : 


2 2 i bh 


31. 





Date. 


nA 


ane Chief Contenté.~ 


A 
Sessional [ 


No. 


Price. 





1876 


1877 


. 1878 


1879 


1880 


1881 


1882 


1883 


4l 


a2 | 
| 


K 








4 


* 
~44 7 








Pevt 11.—Calendar of Recognizance Rolls 
of the Pclatinate of Qheater; Hen. V— ; 
Hen. VIE. 2 I 

“ixchequer Records, Catalogae of Special 

‘issions, 1 Eliz. to 10 Vict., Calen- 
dar of Depositions taken by Commission, 
1 Eliz. to en¢ of James I.—List of Rep- 
resentative Peers for Scotland and 
Trelan 


. A 


Calendar of Recognizance Rells of the 
Palatinate of Chester, 1 Hen, VIII.- | 
11 Geo. IV.— Exchequer Records, | 
Calendar of Depositions taken by Com- 
mission, Charles I.—Dtchy of Lancaster | 
Records; Calendar of Lancashire Inqui- 
sitions post Mortem, &c.—'Third Supple- 
mentary Report on the Shaftesbury 
Papers.—-List of Despatcbes of French 
Ambassadors to England, 1509-1714. 


Calendar of Depositions taken by Com- 
mission, Commonwealth-James II,— ; 
Miscellaneous Records of Queén’s | 
Remembraneer in the Exchequer— | 
Durham Records, Calendar of the j 

¥ Gnrsitor’s -Records, Chancery Enrol- | 
metits—Calendar of Duchy of Lancas- 
‘ter Patent Rolls, 5 Ric. faa Hep. VII. | 


Calendar of Depositions taken by Com- { 
mission, William and Mary to George I. | 
Calendar of Norman Rolls, Hen. V., 
Part I—List of Calendars, Indexes, 


~——-—»-—— 


(C. 1544 
1J 


fd. 1747) 


a 


[c. 2123) 


(C. 2377] 


a 


[C. 2658] 





&e. in the Public Record Office on 31st 


December 1879. Bw 


Calendar of Depositions taken by Com- 
misszon, George I1.—Calendar of Nor- i 
‘man Rolls, Hen. V., Part IT. and Glos- ° 
sary.—Calendar of Patent Rells,1 Edw. | 
Transeripts from Paris? 


[C. 2972]: 


Calendar of Privy Seals, &e.,J-7 Charles I. “EC. 8495] 


—Duchy of Lancaster Revords, Inven- 
tory of Court Rolls, Hem. IIL. -Ges. IX., 
“Calendar of Privy Seis, Ric. IL— 
Calendar of Fatent Rolls, 2 Edw. IA | 
Fourth Sapplementary Report on the } 


Sbaftesbury Papers —Trangcripts from | r 
Paris.—Report on Libraries in Sweden. |. 


= Peport on Papers relating to English | 

. History in the State~\rchives, Stock- 

holm.—Repurt or: Canadian Archives. i 
a 








Calenda~ of wiitent Ralls, 3 Edw. 1L— 
Ducham Kevords, Cursitors’ Reeo:ds, 
Anyu*itions p-st Mortem, &c.—Calen- 
dar o: -Frcach Rolls, 1-10 Hen. V. 
—Report from Venice.—-Transcripts | 


from Paris —Repdrt from F ome.- 
- : 








(Out of 
pring.) ~ 


Both 





‘| Number Oe 


Report. 


of “Chief Contents. 


in 


No. 


se x 
| Sessional Price. ~ 





4 


1886 


1887 


1888 


1889 
1890 
01891 


1892 


a 


J 
t 








4 


46 


49 


| Carsitors’ Records, Inquisitions post 
~ 4 
: 


i 


Duchy of Lancaster Records, Inventorzof 
Ministers’ and Receivers’~ Accounts, 
Edw. I.-Geor 711.—Durham Records, 


Mortem, &c.—Calendar of Diplom.d~ 
Documents.—Transcripts from Paris.— 
Reports from Rome and Stockholm.— 
Report on Archives of Denmark, &c.— 
‘Transcripts’ from Venice—Calendar of 
. Patent Rolls, 4 Edw. I 
i 
! Presentatiens to Office? on the ‘Patent 
: . Rolls, Charles IJ.—Transeripts trom 
Paris.—Keports from Rome.—Second 
i Report on Archives of Denmark, &— 
i Calendar of Patent Rolls, 5 Edw.'I. 
! Catalogue of Venetian Manuscripts 
bequeathed by Mr. Rawdon Brown 
to-the Public Record Office. 





i 
| Transcripts from Paws.—Third Report 
on Archives of Denmark, &c.— List 
of Creations of Peers and Baronets, 
1483-1646—Calendgr of Patent Rolls, 
6 Edw. I. 


; Calendar of Patent Rolls, 7 Edw. L— 

| Calendar of French Rolls, Henry VI. 

—Calendar of Privy Seals, &c., 8-11 

; Charles I.—Calendar of Diplomatic 
| Documents. Schedules of Valueless, 
; Documents. 


| “Tilex to Leases and Pensions (Aug- 
|; mentation Office).—Calendar of Star 
j Chamber Proceedings. 


Calendar of Patent Rolls, 9 Hdw. & - 
H e 
i Proceedings - - 7 S 


| Proceedings - - - = 
| Pioceedings> - - 





I - a 
| Indexes to Printed Reports, viz.:— 
: «Reports 1-22 (1840-1361) - 
1 7 4, 28-89 (1862-1878) - 


Calendar of Patent Rolls, 8 Edw, I.— 


{c. 4425} 


{C. 4746) 


[C. 5596] 


{C. 5847]; 
(C. 6108), 
[Ge 6528] 
fC. 6804) 











sad. 


43 
« 








2 meres ener 
a 


" Public Record Office, 
: October 1892. 
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; SCOTLAND. 
CATALOGUE OF SCUTTISH RECORD PUBLICATIONS - 
. PUBLISHED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF bs 

° THE LORD CLERK REGISTER OF SCOTLAND. 
{Ornps Wonks RELATING To~Scornaxp wih BE FOUND AMONG THE Poxtt- 
CATIONS OF THE Record Com*iasioners, see pp. 21-22.) 


Rigs oo N 








1. Curontcies or Tae Prors anp Scors, anp OTHRR EARIA MEMORIALS OP~ 
-Acorrsh History. Royal 8vo., half bound (1867), Edited Ay WILLrast 
F. Sxewz, LL.D. (Out of print.) A - 

2. Lepork or ANDREW Hatysurton, Conservator OF THE PRIVILEGES or 
THE Scorcn Natron 1n THE NeETiERvanps (1492-1503) ; A0GETHER WITH 
mae Booxs or Customs anp YAIWATION OF MERCHANDISES IN SCOTLAND. 
Rdited by Cosmo Innzs. Royal 8vo., halfebound (1867). Price 10s. 


3. Documents ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE History or Scornanp From THE DEATH ~ 


or Kine ALexanpER THE THIRD To THE Accession or Rosert Bruce, 
from original and authentic copies in London, Paris, Brussels, Lilte,, 
“" and Ghent. In 2 Vols. royal 8vo., half bound (1870).. Edited by the 
Rev. Joserx Stevenson. (Out of print.) Rs 
4. Accounts or tHe Lonp High Treasurer or Scortanp. Vol. 1.,~A.D. 
1472-1498, Edited by Tuomas Dickson. 1877. Price 10s, 7 


5. Reeisrer or THE Privy Courcit or Scornaxn. Edited and arranged by 
J. H-Buntoy, LieD. Vol. L., 1545-1569. Vol. IL., 1569-1575, 
“Vol, LL, A.D. 1578-1585. Vol. IV., AWD. 1585-1592. Vol. V., 1592- 
1599.. Vol. VL, 1599-1604. Vol. VIL., 1604-1607. Vol. VIII. 1607- 
1610. Vol. TX., 1619-16'3, Vol. X. (In the press.) Hdited-by 

~ Davip Masson, LL.D., 1877-1887. - Price 15s. each. 


6. Rorurt Scaccarit’ Recuw_ Scororum. Tse Excwequer Rois or 
Scettanp. Vol. I, A.D. 1264-1359. Vol. IL, A.D. 1859-1379. 
Edited by Joux Stuart, L.D., and Gzoror Borxert, Lyon King of 
Arms. 1878-1880. Vol. ITL., AUD. 1379-1406. Vol, IV., A.D. 4406- 
1436 (1880). “Vol- V., A.D. 1487-1454 (1882), Vol. VI, 1454-1460 
(1883). Vol. VIL, 1460-1469 (1884), Vol. VIIT., A.D. 1470-1479 
(1885). _ Vol. TX., 1489-1487, Addenda, 1437-1487 (1886), Vol. X., 
1488-1496 (1887). Vol. XT., 1497-1591 (182. Vol. XII, 1502-1507. 
Vol. XITZ., 1508-1513 (1891). Edited by Grorce Burnett. Price 
10s. each. : « ~ 

Vol. XIV. (in progress). =. 

7. Carznpar or Dotuments reLatiyc to Scottann, preserved in_ the 
Public Record “Dffice. Edited by JoSern Bary. Vol. 1.4881). 

° Vol. II., 4272-1807 (1884). Vol. III., 1807-1857 (1887). Ve IV.,. 
1857-1509 (1888). Price 15s. each. a >. 

8. Recisrer or THE Great Sean or Scorndxp. (Vol. I., A.D.. 1306-1424, | 
see p. ZI Vol. {L., A.D. 1424-1513 A882). Veol. TIL, A.D. 1518-1546. 


(1883). Vol. TV, A.D. 1546-4580 (1886). Vol, V., A-D. 1580-1593: -” 


(1888). Fol. VI., A.D. 1593-1609 (1890). Vol. <FII. (Im the-pross.” 
Edited by James Batyour Paut and J. M. THOMSON., Price 15s. each. 
9, Toe Hamitcon Pavers. Vol. 1. Setters*and Papers ‘illusirating the 
~ Political Relations of England and Scotland in*the XVIth century. 
Formerly in the possession of the,Duke of Hamilton, now in the 
British Mascum. ° Edited by Josep Bain, F.S.A. Scot. Yol. 1-A.D. 
1582-1548 A890). Price lus~ Vol. 2. (2h the press.) a 
FycestMi.eS or THe Navtovan MSS. of Scoruaxp. Barts L, IL., and III. 
(Out of prints - 
Stationery Office, i 
7 October 1891. 


= a 


U 74037. 


IRELAND. | 


CATALOGUE OF IRISIE RECORD PUBLICATIONS. 





- CavenpaR or THE Pavext axp Ciosz Rois oy CHANCERY IX IRELAND. 
Henry VIII, Epwanp VI., M-ry, anp Evizabern, AND FoR THE Ist TO 
> THE 7rH yEay-or CrartEs I. Edited by James Mornin. Royal 8yo. 
(1861-3). Vols. E., I0., and JIE. Price 11s. each. - 
2. AncrentLaws anpd Institutes or IRELAND. Keg 
Senchas,Mor. (1865-1880.) Vols. I., II., III, and IV. ° Price 10s. 
each. Vol. V. "in progress. ~ 
4, Abstracts of the Irish Patent Roils of James I. Unbound. Price 25s. 
aa sy roo With Sxpplement. 
: Half morceeo. Price 3a. oe - 
3. Annats or Unster. Otherwise Annals of Senat; a Chronicle of Irish 
~ Affairs from A.D. 431 to A.D. 1540. With a translation and Notes. 
- Vol. 1, A.D. 431-1056. 600 pp. Half morocco. . Price 10s. 
6. CHant#, Privigcia Er Iymunitares, being transcripts of Charters 
and Privileges to Cities ‘Towns Abbeys and other Bodies Corporate. 
18 Henry If. to 18 Richard II. (1271 to 1395). Printed by the Irish 
. Record Commission, 1829-1830. Folio, 92 pp. Boards (1889). Price 5s. 





Fac-srites or NavionaL Manuscuiprs of IRebanp, FROM THE EARLIEST 
EXTANT SPECIMENS To A.D. 1719. Edited by JOuw T. GiLBE, 7, F.S,A., 
M.BLA. Part ¥. is out of print. Parts IT.and IIL. Prive 420. each. 

_ Part IV. 1. Price dl. 58. Fart IV. 2. Prica4l.108. ~ ° : 


This work forms a comprehensive Palwographic Series for Ireland. It 
furnishes charactevistic specimens of~the documents which have come 
down from each of the classes which, in past ages, formed principal 
elements in the population of Ireland, or exercised an influenes in her 
affairs. With these reproductions are combined fac-similes of writings 
connected with eminent personages or transactions of importance in the 
annals of the country to the early part of the eighteuth century, 

‘The spetimens have been repreduced as nearly as possible in accord- 
ance with the originals, in dimensions, colouring, and general appearance, 
Characteristic examples of styles of writing and caligraphic ornamenta- 
tion are, so far as practicable, associated with subjects of historic and 

. linguistic interest. Descriptions of the various manuscripts are given 
Dy the Editor in the Introduction. The contents of the specimens are 
>fally elucidated and printed in the original danguageés; opposite to 
the Fac-similes—line for line—without contrattions—thus facilitating 
reference and aiding effeotively those interesteCin palevgraphie studies, 

Ip the work are also printed in full, fur the first time, many originah 
and important histo documents. 

Part I. commen. ‘th the earliest Irish MSS, extant. 

Part Il.: From the Twelfth Century to A.D. 1299. 

Part ILI7: Krom A.D 41300 to end of reign of Henry “iI. 

Part [V,4.: From reign of Eéward.VI. to that of dames I. 

"In Part IV. 2.—the work is carried down to the early part of the 
eighteenth century, with Index to the entire publication, - 





Account or Fac-Spavies or Navioyan Maxuscripts or Intzanp. In one 
*  Volame; 8vo., with Index. Price 10s. Parts I. and II. togethe?. 
Prtve 23. 6d. Part Il. Price is. 6d. Part IIL.- Pricg 1s, Part IV. 1 
Priee 23. Part IV. 2. -Price 26. 6d. - 


Sfationery Office, 
October 1891. 


" ANNUAL REPORTS OF THY DEPUTY KEEPER 


.° OF THE PUBLIC RECORDS, IRELAND. .- 











Number a a_| Sessional} p< ~ 
Date. of “Chief Contents of Appendices. No Price, 
Report. | ~ ‘ 3 eet Coe a 


— f 





1869 1 | Contents of the principal Record Repositories |[G. 4157] 
os of Ireland in 1864.—Notices of Records | ~ 

transferred froyy Chancery Offices—lIrish 
State Papers presented by~Philadelphia : 
Library Company, + - 


wo RS 


ms 


> 1870 | 2 Notices of Recorits transferred from Chancery, | [C. 137]/ Fo 
3 Queen’s Bench, and Exchequer Offices.— 
Index to Original Deeds received from 4 
Master Litton’s Office, 
x Ro. 30, 
W711. 38 Notices of Records transterred from Queen’s | [G. 329]| 2 0 
. Bench, Commor Pleas, and Ex¢chequere| 
Offices.—Report on J. F. Furguson’s MSS. 
—Exchequer Indices, &c. S 


1s72| 4 Records of Probate-Registries - - - [0.7515] | 


4873 5 Notices of Records from Queen's Beneh | [C. 760] 
Calendar o: Fines and Recoveries of the 
Palatinate of Tipperary, 1664-1715.—ludex 
to Reports to date, 


1874 6 Notices of Records transferred from Chancery, |(C. 963] 0 7} 
 Qceen’s Bench, and Common Pleas Offices. |", | 

—Report respecting “Facsimiles © of 

National MSS. of Ireland.”—List of 

Chancery Pleadings (1662-169°~—and 

Calendar to Chancery Rolls (1662-1713) if 

of Palatinate of Tipperary. “ = 


1875 7 | Nosices of Records fram Exchequer and {[C. ft75]| 0 7 
Admiralty Offices.—Calendar and Index to ‘io 
- Fant: of Henry VIII. - 4 r) 


- a 
- “1876 8 Calendar and Index to Fiants 9* Edward VT i[C. 1469]| 1° 3 
4 


1877 & | Index to the Liber Mugerum Publicgrum |[C. 1702];[Out of 
Eiibernie.— Calendar and Index te Fiants | print.) 
oa of Philip and Maifry. Ane eee 











1878 |" 10 Index, to Deputy Keeper’s -6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, {[C. 2084]) O 3§ 
a aud 10th Reports. i. ey ie 


1879 | 11 | Calendar to Fiants of Eeabeth (1558-1570) |(C. 9311]! 1 4 





1880; 12 .{ Calendar to F’ants of Elizabewh, continued ![C."2583]/ 1 3 
- (1570-1576). m = 
2 fae av 2 “ \ 
1eb1 | 13 | Caleuwae to Fiants o* Elizabeth, continued |[C. 2920}; 1 5 

A -{ CS7e-. 3830S 5 

















Date. 


Necnber 
Report. 


» Ghief Co.Sents of Appendices. 





iets 
fessional 
[" Not 





1882 
3883 
1884 
° 
‘< 


1885 


’ 
1886 





1887 
1883 


1889 


1890 


1891 





ih 


‘14- 


15 


Report of Keeper of State Papers containing 
Catalogue of Cotamonwealth Books trans- A 
ferred from Bermingham Tower~ 


Opi nda to’ Fiants of Elizabeth, continued 
+/ (1583-1586).—Index to Deputy Keepei s 


7 * llth, 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th Reports. 


16 


a7 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


<= 





Caiendar to Fiants of Elizabeth, continued 


“| (4986-1595). . 


Report on Iron Chest of attaXiders followin; 
after 1641 and 1688:—Queen’s Bene! 

+ Calendar.to Fiants of Elizabeth, continued 
(1596-1601). 


Calendar to Fiants of Elizabeth, continued 
(1601-1603).—Memorandum on State- 
ments (1702) and Declarations (1713-14) 
of Huguenot Pensioners. 


“| Fotice of Records of Incumbered and Landed 


Estates Courts.—Report of Keeper of State 
Papers, containing Table of Abstratts of 
Deerges ot Inpecence (1663), with Index. 


Calendar to Christ Church Deeda in Novum 
Registrum, 1174-1684, Index to Deputy 

~ Keeper’s 16th, 17th, 18th, 1972, and 20th 
Reports, 


Index to Calendars of Fiants of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. Letters A- C.° 


Catalogue of Proclamations, 1618-1660 7 
Inder+=Fiants of Elizabeth, D—Z, 7 


Catalogue of Prociamations, 1661-1767.— 
Calendar to Christ Church Deeds, 1170- 
1462.—Schedule of Places of Custody of 

. Parish Registers, ~ aoe 


I[C. 6180} 





& 
t 


t 


fc. 3915) 
[C. 8676] 


[c. 4062} 


[C. 4487] 


[C. 4755] 


[C. sissy) 0. 6 


NN 


(c. 5885] 


[c. 5838]] 


[C. 6180 
i] 
[C. 6594) 





« 





N 


Public Record Office of Irelakid, 


° October 1891. 


